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[Lafuyette] 


DIR RALPH TURNER 


BSOAS, XX] [Frontispiece 


Mel arya ANT aa: | 


wey Rf da Jaga quei 
WT THÉ TF HTT I 


BIR RALPH, 


In an age of dynamic change you have most worthily upheld the great 
tradition of a long line of British scholar-administrators, men who from Sir 
William Jones to Sir George Grierson have studied the languages and life of 
India and fostered Britain's connexion with the wider world. On the occasion 
of your retirement your fellow-workers in the many fields of oriental and 
African studies unite to acclaim this achievement and to offer you their homage. 

In your twenty-third year, already a student of Sanskrit and appointed a 
member of the Indian Educational Bervice, you left Cambridge for Banaras, 
thence to be drawn by the vicissitudes of war on to the North- West, Frontier 


' and across the seas to Suez. As officer and adjutant in the 3rd Queen Alexandra's 


Own Gurkha Rifles you fought your way with Allenby's victorious army 
through the stony Judsan hills, and in the searching comradeship of war 
conceived a lifelong love for the men of Nepal. There was nurtured your 
Dictionary of the Nepali language. Although seeking originally to make a 
practical dictionary, you have assured us with happy understatement that the 
work as published in 1931 had ‘somewhat outgrown’ the first intention. 
Equally happy, though no doubt accidental, was the fact (discovered by your 
friend, Grahame Bailey) that the Dictionary weighed 9 Ib. 3 oz., exactly the 
weight of the service rifle and bayonet carried by the Gurkha soldier, to whom 
you lovingly and characteristically dedicated the results of your labour. 

Building on the foundations of Sir George Grierson's Ltngutstto Survey 
of India, searching the dictionaries and vocabularies of forty or fifty languages 
to discover parallels to your 26,000 entries, your Dictionary gave for the first 
time in a scientifically accurate form the etymologies of an Indo-Aryan language 
as & whole. By so doing you elevated Nepali in the world of scholarship for 
ever since it has become the custom for scholars working on the etymology 
of modern Indo-Aryan languages to refer first for purposes of comparison to 
Nepali This formative contribution to the history of the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages marked at once the first fruits of your tenure of the Chair of Sanskrit 
in the University of London to which you had been elected in 1922, and your 
dedication to a life's work of lexicography, for you then set yourself to the 
task of creating & comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages. But 
no sooner were you fully committed than the invitation in 1987 to become 
the Director of the School of Oriental Studies challenged you to accept the 
responsibilities of administration; and from this, like your distinguished | 
predecessors, you did not shrink, but rather saw to it that the mind and outlook 
of the scholar should inspire and fortify the work of the Director. 

Under you the School of Oriental and African Studies has become a great 
institution of learning, unique of its kind, standing in its own buildings on the 
University site, with an academic staff which has grown under your direction 


x 


from 44 to 140 in number. In these developments you have been the prime and 
urgent mover. 

Aware that from the opening of the twentieth century one committee after 
another had presented largely unavailing reports urging the development of 
oriental studies, you were unremitting in keeping the problem before the 
British Government and people. In 1933 you took a hand in securing a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation under which a separate Africa Department 
was established, a development reflected in 1938 in the inclusion of Africa 
in the School’s title. In 1942, when you made the difficult decision to bring 
the School from its temporary war-time home back to hopelessly inadequate 
accommodation in a London-under air attack, back to a struggle with a war- 
time ministry for the occupation of even a part of the School’s own buildings, 
the future must have seemed dark. But with your heart and mind in the matter, . 
you were not to be baffled. 

It was characteristic that, in these dark months, when the British Govern- 
ment finally recognized the war-time need for lmguists trained in the languages 
of Asia, your own thoughts were already leaping ahead to the post-war period, 
and that you were pressing for a Commission to review the future of oriental 
and African studies. In 1943 you publicly drew attention to the ‘ Lamentable 
state of Indian studies in Great Britain’. In the following year a Commission 
was established under the guidance of Lord Scarbrough, which conducted 
an inquiry with energy and despatch, and in April 1946 produced that new 
charter for oriental and African studies in Great Britain which you had so long 
sought. Year by year through the following decade your statesmanlike reports 
have described the School’s increasing fulfilment of the responsibilities placed 
on it by this Commission, revealing the gradual creation of a house of teaching 
and research, peopled by young scholars of all races, dedicated to the pursuit 
of truth and the growth of understanding. The full part you have taken in 
the work of the University as a whole has inspired your colleagues and placed 
the School in the main stream of University life. 

Learned societies the world over have recognized your eminencé ; 
Orientalists and Linguists have named you their President; Governments and 
Universities have bestowed on you their honours. On all sides your counsel 
is readily sought and readily given. Your colleagues, who have long enjoyed 
your austere wisdom in formal commuttee, your intermingling of jest with 
earnest round the common room table, your silences when deep in a three- 
pipe problem, hold you in true affection. Yet they are but a small proportion 
of the many who wish on this occasion to acclaim your qualities as a man and to 
éalute you. as a great Director. 

O. H. PHILIPS 
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SANSKRIT EDUKA — PALI ELUKA 
By F. R. ALLOHIN 


HE word editka first occurs in Sanskrit in the Mahabharata. It is accepted 
by the ?oona edition but there are several variants. The passage is of 
interest because of the light it throws upon the meaning : 
paras ca loko yam bhavisyaty adharottarah 
2dükän püjayisyantt varjaytsyants devatah 
Südràh partcarisyanti na dvijàn yuga-samksaye (64) 
3éramesu maharsinäm brähmanävasathesu ca 
deva-sthänesu caityesu nägänäm älayesu ca (65) 
2düka-cihnà prihwi na deva-grha-bhiisita + 
Since Lassen it has been generally accepted that this description of the Kali 
yuga refers tc the spread of Buddhist practices and the popular desertion of 
Brahmanical semples. The worship of edükas or relic chambers has been taken 
to allude to that of Buddhist síüpas.* Hence the passage has been taken as 
indicating the equation edüka—relic chamber—sttipa. 
The word 2ccurs in other texts. It occurs in the lexicons in the forms edÿka, 
n. and eduka, n. In his commentary upon the Amara-koéa (11, 2, 4) Ksirasvamin 
writes : tat kedyam antara-nyastastht, edyata edükam. The same idea is found 
in the Vatjaganti-koía and Hemacandra’s Abhsdhana-cintémans. Thus the 
lexicons inform us that the edüka was a chamber in which bones were deposited, 
in one gloss It is even précised as buddha-edüka, the Buddhist relic chamber. 
The word also occurs in the Visnudharmottara puräna (IM, 84, 1-7). Here 
it describes a nominally Saivite structure and the relic chamber aspect is not 
specified. The base consists of three platforms (bhadra-pitha) one above the 
other, with fcur stairways (sopüna) on the four sides. The uppermost platform 
is surmountel by a linga, bearing the liñga-rekh& or line, a survival of the 
more naturalistic representation. In the middle of the linga is set a firm, 
foursquare staff (yas{t), above which are thirteen stages or bhümika. Over 
. these is an azala-tàrakam, probably in the form of the ämalaka of the Hindu 
temple, surmounted by another staff of circular section adorned with a half 
moon and full moon. Vasudev Saran Agraval suggests that a Saivite structure 
discovered at Ahicchatra may have been the base of such an edtika, and remarks 
that its plan closely resembles that of the Buddhist stüpa of the time. He 
compares it with the stupa described in the Divyavadana But the edüka of 
1 Aranya parva, xx, 188, 64-6. The variante include aidükän, gokhalän, jalükan, jalyikin, 


and jälükän. The jälüka variants are found in the Southern recension and possibly represent 


a MS misreading of elüka. 

* C. Lassen, Ind. AU., 1, 490. 

3 Divyävadä ra, p. 244, quoted by V. S. Agraval in Ancient India, No. 4, 1947-8, 167. The 
comparison is not very close and although it must be admitted that the Visnudharmotiara edtika 
is in the same tradition it is clearly much later than this often quoted stüpa, the monumental 
layout of which rather recalls that of the mahäcehya at N&gürjunikonda. 
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the Vésnudharmottara calls to mind rather the little late votive stüpas from 
Sarath or Bodh Gaya, dating from the sixth century or even later, and an, 
exact parallel is to be found in the stupas of Ladakh and Tibet which stage by 
stage echo the edüka formula.t 

The form edüka does not occur in Buddhist or Jain texts. Instead there is 
Pak eluka (AM eluya) which Edgerton relates to it. Eluka, however, occurs 
with two apparently unconnected meanings, (1) most frequently signifying 
* threshold ' and (2) only in a single text, Mahävastu, signifying ‘ bone chamber '. 
Neither the PTSD nor AMD record any examples of the second usage. The 
Mahävastu reference is of some interest ; it occurs twice in narratives of the 
‘Ku$a-jätaka (MV, 1.486 and iii.20): ‘collect my burnt bones, make then for 
me an eluka, and place at the eluka’s entrance a karniküra tree’. Here, as 
Edgerton noted, the eluka is a repository for the bones of the laity. If, as we . 
suggested, the Jaluka variants of the Southern recension of the Mahabharata 
represent a misreading of elüka then it would support Edgerton's proposal of 
an original eluka from which edüka derives. 

The etymology of edüka, eluka is obscure. The Sanskrit lexicographers offer 
only fanciful attempts to relate it to 4/14. Equally unsatisfactory is Petersson's 
suggestion of a relationship to *azdu ‘bone’, Arm. azdr. Kittel made a more 
plausible suggestion proposing a Dravidian origin, ¿lu ‘bone’, with Tamil 
élumpu, Tulu élu, etc. Mayrhofer was not convinced by this but more recently 
Emeneau in reviewing the first parts of the Sanskrit etymologtcal dictionary 
has again supported it. He follows Edgerton in noticing the wider currency 
of the Buddhist form eluka and concludes that this is the correct reading. We 
wish to give the question further consideration. 

Both in Pāli and Ardhamägadhi elaka (PTSD mistaken correction of 
eluka) and eluya occur primarily with the meaning ‘threshold’. The usage 
eluka ‘ relic chamber ’ occurs only once in the Mahävastu. As there is no apparent 
semantic link between ‘threshold’ and ‘rehe chamber’ we must consider 
the possibility that the two words have different origins. It seems possible that 
both may be Dravidian. Eluka ‘threshold’ may be related to Tamil v/élu 
‘ arise’, and hence, sb. élu (1) ‘ column’ and ‘ pillar’, (2) ‘ cross bar of wood 
set to a door’. Compare Sinh. elat-patta, ‘ threshold slab’, ete. Eluka, edüka 
* relic chamber ’, may have a different root : two possibilities present themselves, 
either Drav. élu ‘bone’ or Tamil 4/itu ‘lay down, bury’. In considering 
this second possibility we must first examine the associations of the word and 
its derivatives in the early Tamil texts, for these reveal a striking fact. 

In the early Tamil texts there are many references to the disposal of the 
dead? In the earliest texts, in particular Puranünüru and Patirruppattu, 
belonging perhaps to the first and second centuries A.D., the most frequently 


1 See, for example, Combaz, MCB, r, 1932-3, fig. 41. 

2 Tasted by K. R. Srinivasan in Anctent India, No. 2, 1946, 9 ff. The need for a thorough 
study of these references is as pressing to-day as when Codrington first drew attention to them 
in his ‘ Indian cairn- and urn-burial', Man, xxx, 1930, 189. 
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. i 
mentioned is the inurnment of the body or collected bones. The term used is 
cat ‘jar’ or ‘urn’, or sometimes {äk ‘ receptacle’ hence ‘urn’ or ‘ cist’. 
References to cremation are less common. The burial ground is called katu 
or puran-katu ‘ waste ground’. It is also called iu-käfu ‘ burial ground’ in 
distinction to cutu-katu ' burning ground’. The contrasting of cremation 
and burial is found in an obscure verse in Puranänüru (Puram 239, 21-2). 
Srinivasan quotes a variant, not found in the printed editions I have seen, 
which makes the passage foreshadow the famous description of the Cakkara- 
Välekkottam at Pukär, but even without this variant the contrast of juka 
* burial ’ and cutuka ‘ cremation’ is made. In the Mantmekalas passage (6, 11), 
which may date from the fourth to sixth centuries A.D., the same terms are 
used together with others which indicate several other none of disposal. 
Thus there is reference to lidded urns, to simple inhumation, to burial in 
* subterranean pits, and perhaps also to excarnation before burial. But we need 
only note that stu has been used for ‘ bury ' since very early times a is still 
in currency. 
It would be interesting to correlate the burial rites of the early Tamil 
texts and the graves known from the period, but to do so is outside our present 
aim. It suffices to note that in peninsular India apart from urn-burials and 
simple inhumations a third common grave type is the stone cist.: The urn 
fields are mainly confined to the coastal plains but the cist-graves are ubiquitous 
and are found from the Godavari to Ceylon. The stone cists have been found to 
contain almost every possible combination ‘of relics including the collected 
bones of many persons. They were generally made of stone slabs) including 
walls, floor, and roof or capstone. They are often of svastika plan. One wall, 
often the south, sometimes contains a circular aperture or ' port-hole '. The 
cist was sometimes built on the bare rock, or sometimes partly or entirely 
buried in a pit. Over and around it was placed a cairn of small stones, granite 
chips, etc., and around the cairn was frequently placed one or more circles of 
large boulders. In India these graves belong to a great complex of burial types 
which can be interlinked and to some extent dated by their grave goods. They 
belong in the main to the last centuries 8.0. and the first centuries a.D,, although 
some may well be earlier, many later, and the tradition of making graves of the 
same types even still survives. It is generally accepted that they must be 
somehow related to similar graves in other parts of the Old World! 
Fergusson long ago noticed a correspondence between the parts of the cist- 
graves and the early stüpas.1 Cunningham’s Bhtlsa topes (1854) provides ample 
illustration of the point. The relics were housed in caskets and pots v which were 
placed in a small relic chamber, the dhatu-garbha. These chambets were no 
more than stone cists and were often identical to the cists of the southern 
graves. The chamber was sometimes placed above the dome of, the stupa 
in the railed harmskä, sometimes in the dome at ground level and jsometimes 
buried below it. The dome was surrounded by a railing of stone. (There is a 


1 J. Fergusson, Rude stone monuments, 1872, 80, etc. | 
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close proximity in time of the earliest surviving stüpas and the cist graves, 
and both share the same local variations when they exist in the same locality 
(as for example in Telengana). We cannot here discuss the origins of either ° 
sitipa or cist grave but their proximity in time and space and the essential 
correspondence of their parts must be noticed. For the one was the edtika 
of the Mahabharata, etc., and the other one of the monuments of the ttu-káju 
and the practice of tuka. Thus there would seem to be good grounds for seeking 
the origin of edüka in the Tamil, and of regarding it as the original loan which 
later became confused with another Tamil loanword, eluka ° threshold’. If this: 
is not acceptable then Kittel’s derivation from Dr. élu ‘ bone’ remains the most 
likely candidate. 


SOME PHONOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF RAJASTHANI 


By W. S. ALLEN 


p in its historical aspect has been admirably served by Weatern 

scholarship—most notably by the work of Tessitori on Old Western 
Rajasthani (OWR),! and of Sir Ralph Turner on Gujarati phonology ? (since 
.OWR ' represents the stage of comparative linguistic unity of Gujarati and 
Rajasthani'?). Last year saw the unveiling in Bikaner of a memorial to 
Luigi Pio Tessitori; this year sees the seventieth anniversary of his birth, 
and the publication of the present volume in honour of Sir Ralph. There could, 
then, hardly be a more auspicious occasion for offering these comments on 
the synchronic phonology of the modern Rajasthani dialects ; perhaps their 
chief value lies in their being the result of first-hand observation in the cities 
and villages of Rajasthan,* which I was privileged to visit in 1952. They lay 
no claim to exhaustiveness, and are selected only as characterizing the dialects 
one from another, and the group as a whole from the neighbouring languages. 
Individual sources are not named in this brief study, but I owe a special debt 
of gratitude to Uday Raj Ujjwal, Charan, of Ûjlã, who was both Tessitori’s 
teacher and my own principal Marwari informant. 


1. ASPIRATION 

(i) Háraut (H.) 

A detailed ‘ prosodic’ analysis of this feature in H. is published elsewhere.’ 
It suffices here to mention that a form of inverse ‘ Grassmann's Law” is 
involved, the implications being as follows :— 

(a) Aspirated consonants imply unaspirated preceding and following 
consonants (within the word); 

(b) Voiceless consonants imply unaspirated following consonants ; 

(c) Aspirated consonants imply voiced preceding consonants, 

In historical-comparative terms :— 

(a) Voiced aspirates (incl. h) are retained in initial position only. 

(B) In non-initial position voiced aspiration is lost; or if a voiceless 
unaspirated stop preceded, this is converted to a voiceless aspirate. 

(y) Voiceless aspirates are retained in all positions, unless a voiceless stop 
or an aspirate or s preceded ; and if the preceding voiceless stop was unaspirated, 


1 ‘Notes on the grammar of OWR, with special reference to Apabhramáa and to Gujarati 
and Marwari’, Indian Antiquary, XLIO~XLY, 1914-16. 

‘ Gujarati phonology ’, JRAS, 1921, 829 ff., 606 ff. 

3 Turner, ‘op. cit., 333. 

* The phonetio observations of 8. K. Chatterji in his Rajasthani bhäşã (Udaipur, 1949) 
ere unfortunately inacourate and of little value. 

5 ‘ Aspiration in the Háraut! nominal’, Studies in linguistic analysis (forthcoming special 
volume of the Philological Society). 

6 ibid., § 29. 
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it takes on the aspiration, as in (8) above. Examples: gheno ‘much’ (Hindi 
ghona), had ‘bone’ (Hi. bar), ado ‘half’ (Hi. adha), bu ‘wife’ (Hi. behu), 
khädo ‘shoulder’ (Hi. kendha), chulo ‘stove’ (Hi. eulha), choda ‘14’ (Hi." 
cewdeh), matho ‘head’ (Hi. matha), hati ‘elephant’ (Hi. hathi), sati ‘ com- 
panion ’ (Hi. sathi), kheta * story ' (Hi. ketha). 

In certain H. words aspiration is unexpected by comparison with e.g. 
Hi.— thus: phani ‘ water’, phag ' turban’, chem(i' pinch’, khun yo ' corner’, 
thävro ‘sunshine’, baphro ‘wretched’. Both Mewüri (Me.) and Marwari 
(Mà.) however, have khuno, and Kellogg, Grammar of the Hindi language, 
§ 298, quotes qui (khune) from the Khyäls; the Dingal-ko$ of Murari Dan-ji 
of Bundi has (p. 114) qf (cf. 4 (i) below), and also (p. 86) «irr (phag)—cf. also 
Guj. pagh. Me. has cemfhi. 

(i) Mewart 

(a) In Udaipur: no non-initial voiced aspirates (incl. h)—thus e.g. endo 
‘blind’ (Hi. egdha). 

(b) In Southern Mewäri (SMe.): no non-initial aspiration—thus e.g. 
mato ‘ head’, beside Ud. matho. 

(ui) Marware 

No restriction, except on occurrence of two voiced aspirates within the 
word—thus e.g. dedh (low caste—term of abuse) beside Hi. qhenqh (cf. H. 
dhed})—and as in (iv) (a) below. 

(iv) ‘ Glottal fricatives’? in Ma. and Me. 

In NWMa., where e, ch — [ts], [tsh], and in SMe., where *o, ch > [s], 
there is found a contrast of voiced and voiceless breathings, [R]/[h]. Thus: 

(a) NWMG. {hahro] ‘ mother-in-law’s house’ (H. sasro), [hiro] ‘halva’ 
(H. siro), beside [Airo] ‘diamond’ (H. hiro); [hu go] ‘ went to sleep’ (H. so 
gyo), beside [fiu go] ‘ became’ (H. ho gyo). 

It will be observed that [h] > *g [f] > *h (lost non-mitially). 

(b) SMe. [hati] ‘companion’, beside [fati] ‘ elephant’. 

In view of the restriction which excludes aspirates from non-initial position 
in this dialect (see (ii) (b) above), no non-initial [h] is found < *s: instead 
one finds a lengthening of the preceding vowel together with a rising pitch- 
pattern—thus [haaro] | mother-in-law’s house’ (also [ha’*ro], [ha"?ro]), beside 
[haro] ‘ brother-in-law’ (cf. H. salo). 

A similar phenomenon is found more generally in Me. in future tense forms 
(presumably from *-s-); thus e.g. Ud. veni ya vat keri ‘ he did this’, beside 


1 Sometimes written as ¥: of. Sitaram Lalas, Rajasthani vyükaran, p. 14 (au yaz- 
TAT Hoe dT ORI TTT TAT. ..’), and in Mara-bhärati, rv, 3, 62 ff. (‘TAUX 
Rè- safaat). 

The phonetio developments here discussed provide an example of the ‘ empty space’ prinorple 
in historical structural phonology (of. Martinet, Économie des changements phonétiques, ch. 3). 
Thus in SMe. *c(h) > 8/*8 > h/*h > A; in NWM4&. the first of these developments is not 
yet complete. One may compare the Greek development of *k*(i) > r/*t(s) > a/*s(V) > À. 
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vo ya vat [koori] ‘he will do this’ (cf. NWMà. [korhye], Jais. kerse, Bik./H. 
kersi.t 


2. IMPLOSION 
(i In Mà. voiced unaspirated stops are generally implosive [g, q, d, 6]. 
-Non-implosive stops are most common in the labial series [b] in initial position, 
: and correspond to v in those dialects and languages which show a distinction 
b-/v-: thus [bari] ‘turn’ (Me. vari), beside [fari] ‘window’ (Me. bari). 
À few cases of non-implosive stops arise in the other series by the restriction 
of aspiration referred to in 1 (iii) above. It may also be noted that the non- 
initial voiced aspirates of Ma. tend to be only slightly aspirated, since their 
non-implosive character suffices to ensure their distinctiveness.? 
It is remarkable that the affricate j (= [dz] in NWMä.) is not subject to 
implosion. 
(ii) Whilst Mà. thus maintains the distinction rendered in Me. by b-/v-, 
H. shows only b-, except in deicitcs—as e.g. va ‘she’, vi ‘there’; y- similarly 
makes a restricted appearance in such forms as yo ‘this’ (m.), y& ' here’. 
In Ma. the deictics generally show vocalic initials—as e.g. NWMa. o ‘ he, she, 
they; that’, o ‘this’ (m.), a ‘this’ (f£) (Jaisalmer m.f. £), othe ‘there’, 
othe ‘here’ (Jais. othe, ithe); in Bikaner, however, one finds the expected 
correspondence with non-implosive [b=], as [bo] ‘ he’, [ba] ‘she’, [be] ‘they’, 
[be[hs] ‘ there’. 


3. RETROFLEXION 

(i) Nasals and laterals 

(a) The dialects generally agree in presenting an opposition in non-initial 
position between dentals (n, 1) and flapped retroflexes (n, |). In consequence 
of the development of the dentals from MI geminates, and the maintenance of 
syllabic weight by vocalic length when the geminates were simplified, the 
dentals are regularly found only after long vowels.* 
- (b) In SMe., however, | does not occur, and to the | of other dialects corre- 
sponds r (as in [haro] ‘ brother-in-law °). 

(ii) Plostves (votced) 

The point at issue here is the opposition between stop and flap articulation 
in non-initial position. 


1 Beside the alternative forms Me. korela, -ga, Ma. korela, H. korsgo, -lo (f. gi, -li). 

3 of, Turner, ‘ The Sindhi reoursives or voiced stops preceded by glottal closure’, BSOS, 
II, 2, 1924, 801 ff.; T. Grahame Bailey, ‘ The Sindhi implosives ', BSOS, I, 4, 1923, 835. 

3 [B] is written as 4, [b] as 4, and [0] (non-mitaal only) as q: ef. °‘ TAFT Tei 
Ate ’ (Rajasthan, Vol. x), §§ 15-19. The non-implosive [d], eto. may be written as ¥ eto. : cf. 
Lalas, Vydkaran, loo. cit. )' 53 Tex ع‎ a ننه‎ TA aa TORÎ 8 . . o), and 
in Marü-bhärait, rv, 3, 68 f. 

4 For such an exception as H. bholo ‘ good ' see Turner, BSOS, vir, 2-3, 1936, 809; Nep. dici., 
s.v. bhalo ; of. Tesaitori, JA, xurr, 1914, 87 ff. 
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(a) In H. and Me. we have only to consider unaspirated plosives (cf. 1 (i, ii) 
above). Both dialects show a contrast between d and p (except for SMe., 
which shows only pr). The H./Me. d is derivable from MI -dd-, -dh-, or -ddh-; 
and q from -d-. 

(b) In Ma. the contrast between stop and flap is similarly found only in the 
non-aspirates (q 1 كم‎ < MI -dd-*: p < MI -d-); but we have in addition 
the aspirated stop dh (« MI -dh- or -ddh-). 

The following table shows some correspondences of the (non-initial) Torgen 
retroflex plosives : 


SMe. H. Mā. i» Hi. 
(——__— ١ 


pe ا ككس‎ 
Eu <i vi 


4. NASALIZATION 

(i) The typical singular endings of the H. nominals are m. -o, f. -i (as e.g. 
choro ‘ boy ’, chori ‘ girl’), where o = [o]. Where, however, the final vowel is 
preceded by a nasal (or nasal + y), the m.s. form has the value [tü]—thus 
[kanü] ‘ one-eyed’ m., [banyü] ‘merchant’, [sonü] ‘sleeping’ (vbl. n.) In 
a reading transcription, and for purposes of grammatical congruence, one would 
write kano, etc.; the native practice varies.? 

This phenomenon misled Grierson into stating (of Jaipuri, which in this, as 
in most respects, follows H.) that ‘ There are also occasional occurrences of a 
neuter, as in suny, it was heard. The masculine would be sunyd, and the 
feminine suni'.* Had he investigated rather than speculated, he would in fact 
have found that the masculine is ‘ suny&' [sur y], and that in these dialects 
(unlike Gujarati) there are accordingly no occurrences of a neuter. 

(u) In Ma. the typical m.s. ending in the direct case is -o (= [o]), plur. -a. 
Where, however, a nasal (or nasal + y) precedes, the vowel is nasalized in the 
sing. (-[8], though not in the plur.—thus [din] ‘given’ m.s., [dina] m.p. 
In such contexts the m.s. ending in the direct case is identical with that of the 
plur. in the oblique case, which regularly has the value [8] in all environments. 
On the basis of correspondences m the other dialects it is usual to write this 
latter as & rather than 6 or 6, though the latter are found in 3188.5 In fact 
when nasalized or when followed by a nasal there is no distinction of [a] and 
(o], though ‘squinting’ orthographies are usual: thus [bäny5] ' merchant’ 


2 For which Mā. has the special symbol x ; [ is written as € or g. 
* Giving riso to mmılaı reflexes in regard to vowel-length as are noted in (1, (a) above: of. 
Turner, ‘Middle Indian -d- and -dd-', Festgabe Jacobi, 34 ff.; BSOS, viu, 2-3, 1936, 809. 
3 of. 1 (1) above 
t ESI, Ix, ii, 36 (of. On the modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars, 101). 
* of. RE mari sieut, § 8 °... وجوت‎ STA TAT S ari at at 
fedt gd, eur aif Tar adt serit, ar der fear’). 
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and [kin] ‘one-eyed’ may be written banyo, kano (if sing. dir.), or banyá, 

kana (if plur. obl.) ; [pic] ‘5’ is written päe, but [p3en5] ‘ to arrive’ is written 

* põeno. It is zo be noted that the infinitive ending -10 does not involve nasaliza- 

tion of a preceding vowel: thus kano = [kôn5] but jano ‘to go’ = [jan] 
(also javno). 

In histor:cal-comparative terms one may say that in Mà. a is nasalized before 

a nasal, and that the nasalized a (incl. independently nasalized) is backed, . 

closed, and -ounded (to [5]). 


5. THE VovEL-sYsTEM OF HARAUTÎ 

The H. vowels show a peculiar asymmetry both in regard to the relationship 
of short and long (or perhaps better tense and lax !), and in regard to their 
places of articulation. 

The ‘lorg’ and ' short’ systems may be superimposed in a vowel diagram 
as follows, with the short in parentheses : 


i u 
* (v) 
e 0 

3 

01 

Pus . 90 
N 
8 


(the dotted lines show the approx. range of values for e) 


It may be mentioned that the H. mid central s corresponds to the half-open 
front s in cognate forms in e.g. Hi. or Guj. or other Rajasthani dialects,? and 
that H. e eorresponds to both e and 1 elsewhere (as also sometimes to v in 
-the position before r or 1). 

The gaps in the system at *1 and *e are remarkable. It happens (?) that 
[€] is in fact a common variant-quality of e, and [1] a common variant-quality 
of the ‘ ansptyctic vowel’ (see § 6 below); there is thus phonetically, though 
not as yet phonologically, some tendency towards a restoration of symmetry.? 

The peculiar nature of the H. vowel-system is vividly reflected in certain 
loanwords (which in H. are all completely assimilated). Thus the English 
word ‘cinema’ (?'smmma:) appears in H. as selimo [salimü]; the first 1 is 
represented by the H. e, and one might have expected the same fate for the 
second: bat H. word-structure does not permit e before a single consonant in 


1 of. ‘ Aspiration in the Hürauti nominal’, $ 22 n. 

* A phonstically similar articulation is found in Me. as a result of the vowel-lengthening 
(of [0]) described in 1 (iv) (b) above. Corresponding to H. ch3 ‘6’ also, phonetically simular 
forms are found in both Me. and NWM&. (but Jas. [aho], Bik. [ehoo]). 

3 ef., for a similar state of affairs in MHG, Fourquet, Word, vin, 2, 1952, 133. 
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a medial syllable—the theoretical alternatives are thus the elimination of the 
second syllable, or (as in fact occurs) a lengthening of the vowel to i (the final 
-o is to be explained as the normal m. termination corresponding to Hi. -a).* 
English ' time’ (taim) appears as (sm. 

On the basis of the phonetic similarity between e and 3, H. writers tend to 
indicate both as the ‘ inherent’ vowel, though some of the more sophisticated 
may distinguish them as e.g. 5 (= ke), *' (= ks). Since those who can write 
are also at least partially literate in Hindi, there is a tendency to write the H. 3 
with the g of the Hindi cognate (as e.g. $). ‘ 


6. “° Vowzr-(Dis)HARMONY ' IN HARAUTI 

The disyllables of H., which form a large majority of the total vocabulary, 
display certain complex relations of the quality of the vowel e to its con- 
sonantal environment and to the vowels of a following syllable: as also of the 
vocalic transition (‘anaptyctic vowel’) between two medial consonants. 

(i) In initial syllables, ceterts paribus, e has 

(a) front quality [e] after palatal consonants (e.g. [chedo] * climb ! ’) ; 

(b) central ,, [e] before r (e.g. [pherso] ‘ axe”); 

(c) back — ,, [a] in other environments (e.g. [khati] ‘ where ? "). 

(ii) In final syllables, ceteris paribus, e has 

(a) front quality [s] after palatal consonants (e.g. [macher] ‘ mosquito ") ; 

(b) central ,, [e] before liquids, flaps, fricatives, and affricates (e.g. 

[caron] ‘ bard’) ; 
(c) back ,, [al in other environments (e.g. [masak] ‘ water-bag `). 


But 

(ii) In initial syllables, e has 

(a) notwithstanding (i) (a), (b) above, back quality [A] if 

(a) the preceding consonant is h or + (e.g. [harak] ` pleasure’, [Arej] 
* request ’) ; 

(8) the following consonant is a labial, velar or labiovelar nasa! (e.g. 
{ohamfi] ‘ pinch’, fjanlo] ‘fence’, [eaÿar] ‘ fly-whisk ’) ; 

(y) the second syllable has a central vowel-quality (e.g. (karer] ‘ having 
done `, [cates] ‘ water-bag ’, [chad] ‘ climbs’, [ghars] ‘ at home’); 

(b) notwithstanding (i) (c) above, central quality [e] (subject to the restric- 
tions of (ii) (a)) if the second syllable has an open vowel (a) (e.g. (kefar] 
* dagger ’). 

(iv) In final syllables, notwithstanding (ii) (b) above, e has back quality 
[4] if preceded by a labial or labiovelar nasal (e.g. [ghumar] ‘ circular dance ’, 
[kAvA|] ‘ lotus ’). 


1 of. الع‎ Teri eft ^, § 38 (FT Aa TTT gd wu gus era] 58 
TEHT). Similar conmderations apply in regard to the mdication of aspiration: thus 
khato ‘catechu ° may be found wntten either as WTA, or as 597 (katho) after Hi. kattha. 
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(v) A voealic transition between two medial consonants has, ceteris paribus, 
(a) front close quality [1] after a palatal consonant or before r (e.g. [bAch'ro] 
° ‘calf’, (üd!ro] ‘ mouse’) ; 
(b) central quality [ə] in other environments (e.g. [sid’to] ‘ camel-hide 
bottle ’). 


But 

(vi) Notwithstanding (v) (a) above, a vocalic transition has central 
quality [e] 

(a) if praceded by a labial nasal or labiovelar articulation (e.g. [dev^ro] 
‘shrine’, [baa¥°ro] ‘ bee’, [sam?rti] ‘ let me remember”); 

(b) if th» second syllable contains a close front vowel (i) (e.g. [mäch°|i] 
‘fish ’) ; 

(c) if folowed by Cy (e.g. [kok'ryo] ‘ pebble’). (If, however, C in such cases 
is palatal, tae transition shows a front close quality as prescribed for (v) (a) 
above, whilst a vowel in the first syllable takes the back quality [a] instead 
of the central quality prescribed by (i) (b) above (e.g. [bar‘oyo] ‘ slate-pencil ’, 
[par'cyo] ‘ sheet of paper '—but pl. [bereya], etc. (cf. (iii) (b))). 


These various relations can be illustrated within certain paradigms—as 
e.g. ketro [EAt'ro] ‘how much?’ m.s. (cf. (i) (c) ; (v) (a)): ketri [kat*ri) f.s. 
(cf. (i) (c) ; (vi) (b)) : kotra (ket?ra] m.p. (cf. (iii) (b) ; (v) (a). 

A prosodie analysis of the relations would present an interesting if com- 
plicated tack. 


LAW AS A SOCIAL FORCE IN ISLAMIC CULTURE 
2 AND HISTORY 


By J. N. D. ANDERSON 
THE THEORETICAL [DEAL 


OR centuries the law has held a paramount place in the civilization and 

structure of the Muslim world, at least in the Islamic ideal. The prestige 

it has enjoyed may, indeed, be regarded as without parallel in history, for this 

civilization was uniquely based on religion, and the religion of Islam has always 
accorded a pre-eminent place to law. 

Nor is the reason for this pre-eminence far to seek. In the religion of Islam 
everything rests on divine revelation, without which man remains in a state 
of almost unrelieved ignorance. But, in the orthodox-view, God has not revealed 
Himself and His nature, but rather His law. It is true that He may be said 
partially to have withdrawn the veil that surrounds the mystery of His Person 
by the use of the ‘ Beautiful Names’ by which revelation describes Him ; 
but the Islamic doctrine of mukhalafa (difference or otherness—which 
postulates that even such names as the Compassionate and Merciful must 
not be thought to epitomize the same qualities as compassion and mercy 
when used of men) effectively precludes any certainty of knowledge, except 
of His utter transcendence and limitless power. But if the Person of God is, 
to the orthodox Muslim, beyond human knowledge, this is certainly not true 
of the divine.commands. It is partly for this reason that law has normally 
taken precedence over theology in the Muslim world, for it is far more profitable 
and seemly to concentrate on the study of what may be known or deduced of 
God’s commands regarding how man should behave, than to speculate on the 
essentially inscrutable mystery of His nature and attributes. It is enongh 
to, be certain that God is the Sovereign Lord and man his ‘abd (slave), whose 
primary duty is ‘ada (service). Nor, in this context, should such báda be 
limited to those religious duties which are commonly so classified, and which 
constitute the first section in almost all the legal texts; for there is, in fact, 
no essential distinction in Islam between the sacred and the secular, and 
it is man’s duty to serve his Maker in every circumstance and relationship 
of life. Similarly, from this viewpoint it may be said‘that there is no distinction 
in Islam between the law on the one hand and religion and morals on the 
other. i 

This same principle may be clearly seen in the constitutional theory of the 
Islamic ideal. To the orthodox Muslim the fount of divine revelation dried up 
with the death of Muhammad, for it was only he who could authoritatively 
reveal the divine will After his death the community needed, indeed, a ruler 


1 These points have been admirably expressed in a recent book by Kenneth Cragg, The call 
of the minaret, O.U.P., 1956; of. especially pp. 47-8, 54-8. 
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(a Khalifa or successor, an Imam or leader) to administer the state, enforce 
its law, and command its armies. As such he had executive and judicial powers, 
but was—in the classical theory—denied any true legislative authority ; 
for it was for him to uphold rather than promulgate the sacred law, to which 
ruler and ruled were alike subject. Not only so, but in the Islamic theory it is 
primarily the law which creates and upholds the Caliph, and only secondarily 
the Caliph who upholds, but does not create, the law. The Caliph, it became 
established, should be elected by the community through its learned men, rather 
than represent a hereditary kingship; he could demand obedience within the 
limits of the sacred law, and such obedience was commanded by that law 
itself; but he should conduct himself, the affairs of state, and even the finances 
of state according to the detailed precepts of the Shari'a.! 

The Shari‘a, then, covers every aspect of life and every field of law—inter- 
national, constitutional, administrative, criminal, civil, family, personal, and 
religious. In addition, it covers an enormous field which would not be regarded 
as law at all in any modern classification. Every human act is regarded as 
characterized, to some degree, by husn or qubh, seemliness or unseemliness, 
conformity or deformity; and these qualities can only be known by divine 
revelation. Everything—from murder to social etiquette, and from incest to 
the rules of religious retreat—is thus evaluated, and may be classified (according 
to a widely-accepted classification) as coming under one of the five categories 
of things commanded, recommended, left legally indifferent, reprobated, or 
forbidden by God Himself. In large part this system is, of course, such as no 
human court would attempt to enforce, and any sanction, in these cases, can 
only be exacted at the bar of eternity: but, enforced or unenforced, this whole 
system of duties forms part of the sacred law. And it is only—in theory, at 
least—within the category of things left legally indifferent by the Almighty 
that there is any essential place for human regulations. 

Nor, in the dominant view of Muslim orthodoxy, is this classification 
based on any essential quality in the acts concerned, but exclusively on the 
divine command or prohibition. It is true that the Mu‘tazalis, and even the 
Maturidis and many Hanafijurists, maintained that human acts were intrinsically 
good or bad, virtuous or vicious; that God commanded the good because it 
was good, and forbade the bad because it was evil; and that human reason 
could in some cases perceive, even without divine revelation, that an act was 
good or bad in itself, in which case revelation did no more than confirm this 
judgment, while in other cases it was revelation alone which could make plain 
the essential nature of an act which human reason could not otherwise evaluate. 
But the dominant Ash‘ari view firmly denied that man's reason is competent 
to apprehend the difference between virtue and vice, or even that such categories 
exist of themselves, or have any meaning at all, apart from divine revelation. 
There is no essential quality in human acts which underlies the divine command 


1 The path to a watering place: hence the law of God. 
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or prohibition, approval or disapproval. God does not command some things 
because they are intrinsically good and forbid others because they are 
intrinsically evil; on the contrary, the former are virtuous only because 
God commands them, and the latter vicious because He forbids them. All 
resta, firmly and unequivocally, on the divine will; there is no scope for any 
doctrine of natural law, or for human positive law in any significant sense : 
instead, the whole Shari'a is basically and essentially divine. 

It is to revelation, then, that the Muslim turns as the primary—and, in 
ûne sense, the only-—source of law. It was thus that the classical theory of 
Islamic jurisprudence, which has dominated all the orthodox schools of law 
since the third century of the Muslim era, concentrated on four sources of the 
law: the Qur'àn or inspired Book, the sunna or practice of Muhammad, the 
1jmà' or consensus of Muslims, and qiyas or analogical deductions from these 
three primary sources. The Qur'àn is acclaimed as the primary source of the 
law, for it is regarded as the tpstsstma verba of God, written from eternity in 
heaven and revealed piecemeal to Muhammad, as occasion required, by what 
is virtually angelic dictation. But the Qur’än includes comparatively little 
legislative material, so Muslims maintain that it was, from the first, augmented 
and reinforced by the practice of the Prophet, who was regarded as inspired 
in the content of all he said and did, even when not proclaiming those very 
words of God which were to be included in the divine Book. This practice of 
the Prophet is ascertained from the ahädith or traditions of what he said, did, 
or allowed to be done, which are believed to have been the subject of obedience 
and study, especially at Medina, from the very first. It was accepted, moreover, 
in the classical theory that the traditions, although in one sense secondary 
to the Qur’an, were in practice of equal standing; for not only could one 
verse of the Qur’än be ‘abrogated’ by a subsequent verse, but a Qur'anic 
prescription could also be abrogated by a tradition; or rather by the Prophetic 
practice or statement which a tradition enshrined. It is not surprising, then, 
that the science of traditions came to assume a major role even among lawyers, 
for it was admitted by all that vast numbers of forged or unreliable traditions 
soon found their way into circulation. In course of time it became established 
that each tradition must include a chain of authorities through which it could 
be traced back to the actual Companion of the Prophet who was present on 
the occasion concerned, and traditions were classified and compiled according 
to the relative certainty with which they could.be—or were—accepted as 
authentic. ; 

But even the wealth of traditional material thus made available could by 
no means satisfy the requirements of jurists, for no textual authority can 
anticipate the continually diversified circumstances of daily life. So even 
the classical theory recognized that a considerable latitude was given, at first, 
to juristic opinion, or the lawyers’ appreciation of what the circumstances of 
the case and the spirit of Islamic jurisprudence might require. But with the 
passage of time the feeling grew more and more insistent that the divine law 


a 
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must not rest on so subjective a basis. So the place of this jumstic opinion was 
taken, on the one hand, by the doctrine of consensus, and on the other by 
the strict rules of analogy. The first of these postulated that although an indi-* 
vidual jurist might err in his appreciation of what the law required, this could 
not be true of the Muslim community—nor, in the classical theory, of the 
generality of those jurists who alone were competent to expound the law ; 
80 the consensus of the community, or of its jurists, represented an authoritative 
expression of the divine will. In one sense, of course, this third source of 
the law may be regarded as subordinate to the first two; but in another it is 
virtually all-important, for it is the consensus of the community which may 
decide how the Qur’anic texts are to be interpreted, which of them has been 
abrogated, and how they are to be applied, and it is the same consensus which 
may determine which traditions are to be accepted or rejected. Yet even this 
source could not meet all the law’s requirements—particularly since the 
Islamic concept of consensus is not an agreement reached consciously and 
deliberately by a council or assembly, but one that is only recognized subse- 
quently as having in fact prevailed. So the need for the application of the law 
by the individual jurist to the infinitely varied circumstances of life necessarily 
remained; but this was limited, on the one hand, by the rules of analogical 
deduction, which were defined and applied with a rigidity which varied to some 
extent between the different schools, and was qualified, on the other hand, by 
an admission that individual jurists must be regarded as fallible in the conclu- 
sions they might reach. Yet even where mistaken the jurist who had exerted 
himself to the utmost would be rewarded, while the Jaymen who followed his 
teaching would be regarded with similar clemency. 

In the orthodox view, moreover, the law became increasingly rigid and 
static. At first the individual jurist had always enjoyed the right, if sufficiently 
learned, to go back to the original sources of the law and interpret them for 
himself. But with the crystallization of the schools of law in the second and 
third centuries 4.5. this right of independent deduction, or 1711/80, was regarded 
as having progressively fallen into abeyance, and in the classical view the 
‘door of wtihad’ became ‘closed’ by about the end of the third century. 
Thenceforth every jurist was in practice regarded as a mere mugallid, one who 
had to take the decisions of his predecessors as authoritative without the 
exercise of independent thought. True, it was never denied that another great 
mujtahid (i.e. one who could exercise the right of itthdd) might conceivably 
&rise, and from time to time some jurist, greatly daring, would in fact claim 
to have reached the almost impossibly exacting qualifications postulated for 
such a claimant; but in practice any open or accepted use of the right of 
utthad had been in abeyance for centuries. The orthodox schools mutually 
recognized each others' orthodoxy, even in regard to the many points on wbich 
they differed ; and within each school the vagaries of individual jurists became ` 
progressively unified in the doctrine which established itself as dominant. 

It is obvious, then, that the Shari'a may be regarded as essentially static, 
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in the classical view. It was always recognized, of course, that this was not, 

in fact, wholly true, for the process of giving legal opinions and of applying 
the law to new situations has, of necessity, always continued, and the Shari'a 
has thus slowly responded to the major exigencies of life. But the fact remains 
that, in theory at least, it is not society and'its needs which make the law, 
but the law which shapes society and to which men's needs must perforce 
be conformed. Over the whole world of Islam, with its heterogeneous races 
and cultures, the Shari‘a stands supreme, exacting one standard, prescribing 
Unified norms, and exercising—in theory—an exclusive authority over every 
aspect of human life. 

It must, of course, be recognized that this summary of the classical view 
refers to orthodox Islam alone, and that the attitude of the ‘ heterodox’ 
sects cannot adequately be discussed within the compass of this paper. The 
sub-sects of the Shï'a all disagree with the ‘ orthodox’ Sunnis, for instance, in 
the latter’s contention that any member of the tribe of Quraysh could be elected 
Caliph. Instead, the Zaydis confine the legitimate leadership of the Muslim 
world to any descendant of the Prophet’s grandsons, Hasan and Husayn, 
who is sufficiently learned to be a mujtahid, who can establish his authority 
over the community, and who can lead that community in war; the Ithna 
‘Asharis believe that Muhammad was succeeded by twelve Imams who, infallible 
and impeccable, could expound the law with absolute authority, but that the 
last of these has gone into hiding for more than a thousand years and, until he 
reappears, it is for those jurists who are still regarded by this community 
as having the right of ytthdd to enjoy a limited power to interpret and apply 
the law on his behalf; and it is only the Ismá'ilis who still have a leader who 
can speak with real authority, for the Nizarî or Eastern Isma‘ilis still have their 
infallible Imam in the person of the Agha Khan, while the Musta'li or Western 
Isma‘ilis, whose twenty-first Imam went into hiding but—unlike the twelfth 
Imam of the Ithn& 'Asharis—has been succeeded by an unknown number of 
hidden Imàms, have a Dà'i Mutlaq (to represent the Imàm) who is regarded 
as virtually infallible. As for the Ibüdis—the only survivors of the Khariji 
seceders—they are more democratic than the Sunnis themselves in their view 
of the Imamate, and insist far more unequivocally on the deposition of an 
erring Caliph ; but they, like the Ithna ‘Ashari and Zaydi Shi 'is, still accord the 
rank of mujtahid to their leading jurists. Yet in practice the law is almost as 
static among these ‘ heterodox’ communities as it.is among the Sunnis, and 
it is virtually only the Eastern Ismé‘ilis among whom the law may be regarded 
as essentially dynamic to-day. 

Such, then, is the classical theory, and it is vital to recognize that, whatever 
the facts, it is this theory which still, to a great extent, underlies the historical 
thinking of modern Muslims. For it is important to remember, in our modern 
passion for. objective truth, that what people believe to be their history may, 
from many points of view, be much more important than what their history 
actually was. 
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But this theoretical ideal has known only a very partial realization, for" 
even the classical theory of the sources and origins of the law has been shown by 
modern research to represent a rationalization of history which is largely 
belied,by the facts." The Shari'a, as we know it, seems to have developed only 
&round the turn of the first century of the Muslim era, and to have been based, 
in the main, on the existing customary law and administrative practice, provided 
this was not in flagrant conflict with a few basic Islamic norms. The period 
of the Caliphate of Medina was too much occupied with the phenomenal 
expansion of Islam, and with the organization of the conquered lands, to 
conform to the idealized picture of the classical theory. The conquered peoples 
were left to their own law, and such as survived of their own courts; while 
criminal and civil justice among the Muslim armies and their camp followers 
was administered by the generals and provincial governors, who might depute 
a ‘ judicial secretary ' to relieve them of part of this burden. It was only after 
some decades that religious specialists seem to have begun, in an unprofessional 
capacity, to wrestle with the problems of a law which should be truly Islamic ; 
and they then appear to have worked through the existing customary law and 
administrative practice in the light of Qur'anic texts and Islamic principles— 
accepting, rejecting, or modifying their material and thus at one and the same 
time Islamicizing and systematizing the law—rather than, as the classical 
theory postulates, deducing the law straight from the Qur'àn and traditions. 

"Nor can it be shown that any body of legal traditions was, in fact, in existence 
at this early date: on the contrary, the evidence indicates that, as these 
religious specialists began to form loosely-defined local schools, it was the 
. living tradition’ of their common doctrine which represented the dynamic 
principle of evolution. It was only with the advent of Shafit and his commanding 
influence that the basic postulate of the traditionalists—that any specifio 
tradition of what the Prophet had said or done must, if accepted as authentic, 
be regarded as binding and authoritative—came to prevail in the ancieht 
schools of law ; and it is only from this time that the term sunna was virtually 
confined to the content of these Prophetic traditions. Shafi‘l’s attempt to restrict 
the doctrine of consensus to that of the whole Muslim community, on the other 
hand, was doomed to failure, for the classical theory re-interpreted this con- 
sensus as that of the scholars, and thus opened the door to an arbitrary principle 
by which allegedly Prophetic traditions could be accepted or rejected. 

It was only with the establishment of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, moreover, with 
its ostentatious championship of the Shari‘a, that the law schools crystallized, 
that the classical theory of jurisprudence won acceptance, and that the office 
of 9301 became—officially at least—reserved for those learned in the sacred 


1 The summary which follows is based, in the main, on the conclusions of Professor J. Schacht. 
See M. Khadduri and H. J. Liebesny (ed.), Law in the Middle East, 28-84, and J. Schacht, Origins 
of Muhammadan jurisprudence, passim. 
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law which this office particularly, and in theory exclusively, came to serve. 
„Thus the first century of the Muslim era, at least, was wide open for the reception 
of foreign influences—not, of course, so much through any deliberate policy 
of borrowing, as through the raw material from which the law evolved, through 
legal concepts which were current in the conquered territories even among 
educated laymen, and through the background and mental processes of those 
non-Muslims who embraced Islam. It was thus, no doubt, that the essential 
feature of Islamic legal science, as a lawyers' law based on the opinions of the 
great jurists and their replies to legal questions, evolved from the background 
of the Roman jurtsprudentes and their responsa, or the Jewish rabbis and their 
decrees; it was thus that the doctrine of the consensus of jurists was itself, 
in all probability, taken over from the Romans; and it was thus that the 
influence of Roman, Sassanid, and Rabbinic precepts can be traced in the 
substantive law of Islam. 

There existed, therefore, a considerable gulf between theory and practice. 
In theory the sacred law, based exclusively on divine revelation and deduc- 
tions therefrom, reigned supreme, and customary law had no official locus 
stands either in jurisprudence or substantive law. In practice, on the other hand, 
‘a great deal of customary law was incorporated in the Shari‘a: so much so, 
that even Qur’anic precepta were sometimes not applied by the courts if con- 
trary thereto, while alleged Prophetic traditions were accepted or rejected in 
reahty— although not in theory—by reference to this criterion, or were forged 
to provide custom with the authority which theory denied it. Other customary 
practices continued alongside the Shari‘a, and were either brought into super- 
ficial conformity with it or ignored in theory but followed in fact. There was 
a time, early in the ‘Abbasid dynasty, when it appeared possible that this galt 
which had existed from the earliest days, when the religious specialis 
to Islamicize the existing law-—would be bridged. But more and 
Shari‘a became, with the passage of time, an ideal law, parts only of which 
` were consistently applied in practice. 

This is particularly evident in constitutional developments, for the con- 
stitutional law of Islam seems to be largely an ex post facto rationalization 
of the early history of Islam on the basis of certain Islamic norms. At the time 
of the early expansion of Islam no such constitutional theory existed in any 
articulate form, and the administration and fiscal organization of the conquered 
territories were largely based on those of the previous regimes. It was only later 
that this was rationalized under the Islamic concepta of the jizya or poll-tax 
incumbent on non-Muslims, the kharaj or land-tax payable in respect of land 
not owned (originally, at least) by Muslims, and the 20622 or legal alms 
incumbent on Muslim citizens. 

o 
° * Again of. Bohaoht, Origins, 83 ; in Law in the Middle East, 35-6, 59, eto. ; and in ‘ Foreign 
elements in ancient Islamic law’, Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law, 
Third Ser., xxxn, 8-4, 1950, 9-17. 
3 of. D. C. Dennet, Conversion and the poll taz in early Islam. 
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While, moreover, the Caliphate was in theory elective, it soon became 
an hereditary office ! and the Ruler, who was in theory as much subject to the 
sacred law as the humblest Muslim, became in practice an almost absolute” 
monarch. In one sense, indeed, the ideal theory aided, rather than prevented, 
this development; for the theory conceived the law in terms of duties rather 
than individual liberties or rights, regarded the ruler as the representative of 
God, or at least the Prophet, for the enforcement of the law, and provided no 
machinery by which an individual could effectively challenge his fiat. Stories 
&bound, of course, of rulers who submitted to litigation by private individuals 
before their gadis ; but the gadis themselves were both appointed and removed 
from office by the Caliph—or even by the provincial governor—and normally 
depended on him for the execution of their judgments ; and the Caliph could 
always, in virtue of his supreme judicial powers, exercise the right of adjudica- 
tion in person.2 As a matter of historical fact, many Caliphs and provincial 
governors acted as almost complete autocrats and habitually imposed the most 
arbitrary punishments, which bore no relation whatever to the Shari'a 

It is not surprising, then, that there was little uniformity in the Muslim 
world. Even the differences between the precepts of the orthodox schools of 
law may, in fact, largely be explained on the basis of local conditions and 
existing practices; for while many countries were Islamicized, pre-Islamic 
practices almost everywhere survived. It is impossible, then, to assert that the 
Shari‘a in fact shaped society and its institutions nearly as radically or as 
exclusively as in theory it should have done. Yet there can be no manner of 
doubt that the Shari‘a, in spite of the differences between its schools, always 
and everywhere represented a strongly cohesive force. It had unique moral 
&uthority, and all, including the most absolute of rulers, paid at least lip 
service to its sway. The Shari'a, moreover, was the exclusive province of the 
‘ulama’, or religious specialists, who represent the nearest approach to clergy 
in strictly orthodox Islam ? and have wielded, all down the ages, an exceedingly 
powerful influence. It is interesting to observe, moreover, that while the 
office of jurist was universally respected, that of qadî or judge was frequently 
deprecated ; for the former was regarded as exclusively concerned with the 
ideal law, while the latter's integrity was too often compromised—mnot only 
by the temptation to corruption but, still more, by the intrusions of the 
executive and the perils of an erroneous interpretation of the law or a mistaken 
application of its provisions to individual litigants.‘ Always and everywhere, 
the law has constituted the basic science of Islam ; but it has remained through- 


1 And the only effect of the elective principle, which was stil maintained in theory, seems 
to have been the prevention of any stable and recognized system of hereditary succession. This 
only emerged with the Ottoman regime, and then m the din unsatisfactory form of the 
senior surviving member of the ruling family. 

3 of, N. J. Coulson, ‘ The State and the individual in Islamio les? , International and Com- 
parative Law Quarterly, Fourth Ser., vi, 1, 1957, 49-60. 

* As distinct, that is, from the Süfi brotherhoods. 

4 of. N. J. Coulson, ‘ Doctrine and practice in Islamic law ', BSOAS, xvi, 2, 1956, 211-26. 
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out a lawyers’ law, finding its most authoritative expression in the compendia 
of jurists, rather than a judges' law, resting on a system of case law or the 
principle of stare decisis. 


Tur Mopus VIVENDI 


All the same, the triumph of the law and the lawyers was by no means 
complete. Alongside the austerity of strictly orthodox Islam there developed, 
at a very early date, the vagaries of the mystics.. These were not content with 
an external revelation of the will of God and His commandments as to how man 
ought to live, but aspired instead to an inner revelation of His Person and 
absorption in His love. From about the fifth century of the Muslim era, more- 
over, organized brotherhoods of mystics began to form, with a hierarchy 
and discipline which is otherwise foreign to Islam. So the traditional ‘ulama’ 
found very powerful rivals in the masha@’ikh of the Süfi brotherhoods. Not 
only so, but many of the Süfis maintained that the advanced mystic need 
not keep the outward law: this was incumbent, no doubt, on the uninitiated 
masses, but the mystic who had attained to a personal revelation of the Deity 
could safely dispense with mere outward forms. 

Nor was such rivalry confined to the Süfi. For if the advanced mystic 
felt that he need not keep the Jaw, the executive and the merchants knew 
from experience that they could not keep the law. The reasons for this, more- 
over, are not far to seek ; for the Shari'a had been developed as an ideal law, 
largely divorced from practice, with a rigidity—particularly in the criminal 
law and its procedure and standards of proof, on the one hand, and in the 
absolute prohibition of ‘ usury’ or any interest on investments except those 
which took the form of business partnerships,? on the other—which would 
effectively have prevented the maintenance of law and order by the executive 
or the prosecution of commerce by the merchants. As a consequence the 
administration of criminal justice was never wholly entrusted to the gadis 
and the specifically Shari‘a courts over which they presided, but was kept 
very largely in the hands of the executive and the police. It was thus that 
the rival jurisdictions of the sahib al-shurta, or the commandant of police, of 
the muhtastb, or inspector of markets, and—above all—of the nazir al-mazälim, 
or the Court of Complaints, came into being—all largely based on foreign 
models? Similarly, in the life of the markets, the trade guilds developed 
their own courts, presided over by an official sometimes termed the ‘arif, 
or one who knew the ‘urf or customs of the trade. And it seems probable that 
a form of law-merchant was also applied, as in medieval Europe, through the 
agency of the merchants themselves. 

1 On the oontrary, the Caliph ‘Umar, when told that a decision he had just given was 
diametrically contradictory to a previous decision which he had given on the same facts, is 
reputed to have observed: ‘It is better to return to the right path than to persist in error’. 


3 1.0. where the risks of trade are shared by the investor, and there is no guaranteed interest. 
3 of. Schacht, Law in the Middle East, 59, and works cited there. 
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. Yet again, it is significant that the Mongol yasa," or customary law, survived 
long after the Mongols had embraced Islam. This was applied by special 
military courts; and these courts not only co-existed with the Shari'a courts 
for centuries, but applied the Mongol yasa (no doubt somewhat modified) 
even to the non-Mongol military castes of the Mamluks, right up till the end of 
the Mamluk dynasty in Egypt. 

Yet with all this rivalry a position of compromise and accommodation 
was reached in practice. The dominant influence of al-Ghazzali succeeded 
in largely reconciling mysticism with orthodoxy ; and for centuries now the 
‘brotherhoods have either reinforced the authority of the Shari‘a or at least 
&voided any open proclamation of antinomian views, while the traditional 
‘ulama’ have either abstained from any direct attack on those elements in 
Siifi teaching which are alien to Islamic orthodoxy or have even accepted many 
Süfr views themselves. Much the same modus vivendi was reached between the 
executive and the men of religion. The executive, on its side, paid lip-service 
to the Sharla and its champions, however much ıt might disregard it in 
practice; and the ‘ulama&’—with no expedient against the executive except 
rebellion or assassination—early decided that obedience even to an impious 
and despotic ruler was preferable to civil war and social chaos ; so they taught 
that there were tolerably broad limits within which a ruler could legitimately 
exercise a discretionary authority (siyäsa shar‘tya) and that, even when he 
overstepped these limits, there was nothing that could be done about it. 
Provided that the Shari‘a was recognized in theory as the only valid law, more- 
over, the jurists tolerated, and even in most cases recognized the necessity 
for, some at least of the alternative jurisdictions—for it was better to allow 
the executive a certain latitude in the suppression of crime than either to 
jeopardize social security or to relax the rigidity of the Shari‘a as it must be 
applied by the qad. 

As for the merchants, the elaboration of htyal and makhärij, devices and 
solutions (or legal fictions), helped to bridge the gulf between the rigidity 
of the law and the necessities of commerce. Thus a variety of devices were 
evolved, by the jurists themselves, which served to evade the prohibition of 
usury ; documentary evidence, wholly subordinate to oral testimony in the 
theory of the law, was widely accepted in practice; and the most elaborately 
composite contracts were designed to effect what no single contract could 
lawfully accomplish.? This development was assisted by the doctrine that the 
underlying reasons for the divine law were largely inscrutable; so, provided 
the letter of the law was not directly infringed, it was no sin to evade what 
some might regard as the spirit of the law in the interests of practical necessity 
or even individual profit. While, moreover, the validity of customary law 
was seldom recognized in theory, in practice it was regarded as virtuous to 


1 of, Maqrizi, KAttat, u, 219-22. 
3 of. J. Schacht, in Law in the Middle Hast, 78-80, and E. Tyan, Le Notanat et la régvme 
de la preuve par écrit. E 
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avoid, so far as possible, any open conflict between the Shari'a and prevailing 
practice, so zhe latter was either covered with a cloak of orthodoxy or tacitly 

"ignored. And in some of the less central parts of the Muslim world, such as 
Malaya and. Indonesia—to say nothing of communities of comparatively 
recent converts such as the Khojas—customary law maintained its sway 
with only very partial concessions to the Sharta. 

Thus the Shari& continued, right down to the modern period, to exert 
a Sway which was exclusive in theory but by no means so exclusive in practice. 
It was large y—although never entirely—moribund ; and its legal texts took 
the dual form of a sterile succession of commentaries, super-commentaries, 
and glosses, and a parallel sequence of compilations of fatawa, or legal opinions, 
which give some indieation of how the doctrines of the commentaries were 
applied in practice. Within each school there was, indeed, a certain slow 
development in regard to the dominant opinion; and throughout many 
centuries litigants had a choice of gädis representing all the orthodox schools 
at some of the main centres of Islam. But the Ottoman Empire replaced this 
system by giving the Hanafi school exclusive predominance in its courts. Even 
80, it often took considerable erudition and specialized training to discover 
what was, in fact, the dominant opinion from the multiplicity of authorities 
which might be consulted. So it was not for nothing that the Ottoman Govern- 
ment organized an official bureau in Istanbul for giving religious opinions, - 
presided over by an official, the Shaykh al-Islam, who enjoyed a most exalted 
position in the official hierarchy. It may, in fact, be observed in passing that 
the Ottomaa Empire, at least in its early days, made a more determined 
attempt to put the Shari‘a into practice than had, perhaps, ever been made 
before. 

Within certain limits, moreover, there can be no manner of doubt that 
the sacred lew tended to mould society. This was particularly true in the realm 
of personal status and family law, where the distinctive provisions of the 
Aslamic law of marriage, divorce, and slavery were regarded as giving divine 
‘sanction to a plurality of wives (whether contemporaneously or in succession) 
and, when wealth permitted, of concubine slave-girls. The law of succession was 
similarly inf uential, and effectively prevented, in most cases, great wealth from 
being passec to a single heir in preference to a multiplicity of claimants—except, 
that is, where the system of wagf endowments was utilized to evade the frag- 
mentation to which the Islamic law of intestate succession inevitably leads. 
Nor can it be doubted that the prohibition of usüry, however its implications 
might be avoided, exercised a considerable influence on the economic structure 
of society. 

It was, indeed, partly the menace of excessive fragmentation which brought 
it about thet landed property was so often removed from the exclusive sway 
of the Shari‘a—although a still more potent reason for this phenomenon was 
the system by which military commanders and other officials were granted 
* fiefs ’ in lieu of other payment. The result was that the ex post facto rationaliza- 
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tion of constitutional arrangements, of land-holding, and of taxation—to which 

reference has already been made—was further stretched "to accommodate a 

system in which the greater part of the land was not regarded as the private ® 
property of individuals but as belonging to the state, which granted rights 

of use to individuals—often through a hierarchy of intermediaries—of a nature 

which, representing something less than ownership, were subject to special 

rules. So here, again, a modus vivendi was achieved in practice. 

That, indeed, 1s the over-all picture on the eve of modern developments. 
The Shari‘a was recognized as the only law which had any theoretical validity ; 
it exercised a powerful influence ; and it was largely moribund. It had always 
represented the ideal rather than the actual; and in some spheres the practice 
had attained an almost independent, but not wholly recognized, status, while 
in others it maintained a hesitant and uncertain relationship with the theoretical 
requirements of the law. There was, however, no clear-cut or acknowledged 
dichotomy, for thet would have shattered the modus vivendi which had been 
reached. 


Tue MODERN REFORMS 


It was precisely this modus vivendi which the modern reforms did in fact 
shatter; and it is agamst this juristic background that the political, com- 
mercial, and cultural incursions of the West into the Muslim world, and the 
resultant Turkish and Arab awakening, must be viewed. In Turkey legal 
reform took the form of the Tanzimat legislation ; and in 1850 a Commercial 
Code, in 1858 & Penal Code, in 1861 & Code of Commercial Procedure, and in 
1863 a Code of Maritime Commerce were successively promulgated, all based on 
European, and more particularly French, models. Tt is true that these enact- 
ments were represented as additional, rather than contrary, to the Shari'a, 
2nd that the Turkish reformers at this stage resolutely refused to abandon even 
such controversial provisions of the sacred law as the death penalty for apostasy 
from Islam or the ineligibility of non-Muslim witnesses in a Muslim law-suit. 
But at the same time secular (Nizamiya) courts were set up to apply this new 
legislation ; and for the benefit of the Nizamiya judges, who had little aptitude 
for delving in the classical texts, the Hanafi law of obhgations (or, to be more 
precise, the Hanafi law of contract, tort, and procedure, together with certain 
legal maxims of more general application) was codified, between the years 1869 
and 1876, in the Majalla. Meanwhile the Shari'a courts continued to function, 
of course, but with their jurisdiction confined, in general, to family law. 
Thus the dichotomy in regard to the courts was now clear-cut; and while the 

ari‘a judges continued to consult the classical texts, their Nizämiya brethren 
applied à law which represented in part a series of codifications of predomi- 
nantly Western law and in part & somewhat similar codification of principles 
drawn from the Shari'a. 

Nor was this all, for at the same time ‘ Mixed ' courts were also established 
to deal with litigation between Ottoman subjects and foreigners, while the 
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latter enjoyed among themseves, under the Capitulations, an ‘extension of that 
separate, community jurisdiction for long conceded to the non-Muslim 
“minorities. It has already been observed that, in the early days of Islamic 
expansion, the conquered peoples were left to their own law and what remained 
of their own courts. In course of time, however, the greater part of the non- 
Muslim population embraced Islam and were fully integrated in the Muslim 
system ; while those who remained faithful to their own religion continued to 
be treated, in part, as separate communities. As has been noted, they had to 
pay special taxes ; they suffered from a number of restrictions and disabilities, 
as Subjects but not full citizens of the Muslim state; they were administered, 
to a considerable extent, through their own religious heads ; and they enjoyed 
the continued application of their own laws, particularly in family matters. 
Nor was this concept of law as personal rather than territorial original to 
Islam, for it was a heritage both of antiquity and of the Byzantine civilization 
to which the Muslim empire was in some sense heir." And the Capitulations 
in favour of foreign merchants may be regarded, on the one hand, as an exten- 
sion to foreigners of this ‘ millet’ system of community jurisdiction, while it 
finds, on the other hand, close parallels in the seventh century laws of the 
Visigoths and the twelfth century practice of the Italian city states.* 

Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan, and Iraq were at this time, of course, 
integral provinces of the Ottoman Empire. So, too, were parts of the Arabian 
peninsula, but here codes of Western inspiration scarcely penetrated. In 
Sa‘udi Arabia, the Yemen, and Oman, indeed, the Shari‘a stil, in theory, 
reigns supreme, although even in Sa'udi Arabia royal decrees are to-day 
assuming an ever-increasing importance. 

The Ottoman reforms were paralleled in Egypt, which had attained juridical 
independence under the Khedive Isma‘ll in 1874. There the Majalla was 
never applied; but ‘ Mixed’ courts were set up in 1875 and ‘ Native’ courts 
in 1883, and ' Civil’ codes (as well as a Penal Code) were promulgated for 
their use, all based predominantly on French models—although both these civil 
codes did, in fact, include among their provisions a certain number of sections 
derived from the SharTa. Thus in Egypt, too, the enforcement of the pure 
Shari'a was thenceforth restricted to the specifically Shari‘a courts and the 
‘sphere of personal or family law ; and the dichotomy was almost complete. 

There'can be no manner of doubt that initially these reforms were far less 
the result of any popular demand than imposed on the people from above, 
in the interests, on the one hand, of administrative efficiency and national 
progress and in the desire, on the other, to satisfy foreign opinion. But as time 
went on the religious conservatism which lamented this open departure from 
the Shari‘a was challenged from a variety of angles by the more progressive 
elements in the countries concerned. Some used political arguments, such as 
the need to follow closely in the path of Western progress and to discard 
those features in the Shari‘a which were particularly vulnerable to attack (e.g. 

1 of, Law in the Middle East, 309. 3 cf. Law in the Middle East, 800-11. 
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mutilation for theft, talion at the discretion of the victim or his heirs in wounding 
or homicide, or à maximum period of gestation variously reckoned at two, 
four, or even five years). Others used economic arguments, such as dissatisfac-° 
tion with the system of waqf endowments under which a vast proportion of the 
national wealth was held under a dead hand, maladministered and unproduc- 
tive, or such as the need for a commercial law free from the cramping restrictions 
of the prohibition of usury. Others, again, used legal arguments, such as the 
inadequacy of archaic rules of procedure and evidence which largely excluded 
inferential evidence even of the most cogent character and gave dispropor- 
tionate weight to oral testimony, or such as the need for a code which could be 
consulted and understood with comparative ease. But there can be no doubt 
that such views were held, at this time, by a very small minority. 

Thus to displace the Shari'a almost entirely from such a wide range of 
subjects, and to substitute codes of largely Western inspiration, might seem 
the most drastic expedient possible. But it must be observed that this procedure 
appears much less drastic, to many Muslim minds, than any attempt to amend 
the Shari‘a itself; for they prefer to preserve its sacred precepts intact as the 
ideallaw for the Golden Age, even if this means displacing it, in practice, in 
favour of a secular law forced upon them by the exigencies of modern life, 
rather than to permit any profane meddling with its immutable provisions. 
And it is precisely in this context that the Majalla assumes such significance ; 
for here was an authoritative codification, for the first time in history, of rules 
derived from the Shari‘a—and a codification based not exclusively on the 
dominant Hanafi opinion, but rather on an eclectic selection of such rules as 
seemed most suitable from among those which had received any sort of 
recognition among Hanafi jurists. 

This was an innovation of outstanding importance, which found its juristic 
justification m the broad principle that the Ruler had the right to define and 
confine the jurisdiction of his courts. This had always been admitted in regard 
to geographical limitations of jurisdiction, or the distribution of different 
types of litigation between different courts. But it had previously been generally 
accepted that whereas an individual Muslim, even though a mere muqallid, 
could pick and choose ın his private life—to some extent at least—between 
the doctrines of the different schools and jurists and follow one in this particular 
and another in that, yet a gddi must always apply the dominant opinion of 
the school to which he belonged. But now the right of the Ruler to define 
and confine the jurisdiction of his courts was to be given two further applica- 
tions : first, that the courts, although ordinarily bound to follow the dominant 
Hanafi doctrine, could be directed to substitute some variant—but recognized— 
view in any particular in which the Ruler so commanded m the public interests! ; 
and, secondly, that the Ruler might, in those same interests, entirely exclude 
certain cases, in specified circumstances, from the competence of his courts, 


+ And for this proposition Shafit, and some Hanafi, authority was available 
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and so deny would-be litigants the judicial relief to which they would otherwise 
z ‘be entitled. 

Up till the year 1915, however, these methods, whether in the form of the 
promulgation of codes of chiefly Western origin or of the enactment of a codifica- 
tion of precepts derived from the Shari‘a, had not been extended to the family 
law of Islam ; for, true though it is that Islam recognizes no distinction between 
the sacred and the secular, there can be no doubt that the law of marriage, 
divorce, and inheritance is regarded by Muslims as uniquely connected with the 
very.substance of their religion. But here, too, the pressure of social need and 
social change proved irresistible. 

It was the miserable lot of Muslim wives which first prompted reform 
of the family law ; for according to the dominant Hanafi doctrine a Muslim 
wife could obtain no dissolution of her marriage even if her husband departed 
to a distant land and left her permanently without support, or proved, unknown 
"to her, to be afflicted, even at the time of the marriage, with some dangerous 
disease. But in 1915 this situation was remedied by two imperial edicts, the 

٠ one providing relief for deserted wives in accordance with the Hanbali doctrine, 
and the other adopting a variant Hanafi opinion in regard to wives whose 
husbands were afflicted with leprosy, insanity, or the like. This was followed 
in 1917 by the Ottoman Law of Family Rights—a fairly complete code of 
personal law based not only on provisions for which some Hanafi authority 
could be found, but on doctrines drawn from all the orthodox schools. It is 
particularly interesting to note, moreover, that this Code, which included 
certain special sections for Jews and Christians, was designed to facilitate the 
suppression of the religious community courts. But this law proved short- 
lived in Turkey ; and although it was subsequently applied in Syria, in Lebanon, 
and (in part) in Jordan—and still obtains in Lebanon to-day—yet its application 
in these countries has been confined to Muslims only. 

Meanwhile, the demand for reforms had been even more insistent in Egypt, 
where Muhammad ‘Abduh, and writers such as Qasim Amin, proved doughty 
. champions both of women's rights and of a liberal doctrine of jurisprudence. 
But there is no space here to trace in detail the way in which reforms in the 
family law applied by the courts steadily increased in their scope and daring 
and progressively spread from country to country. Suffice it to say that piece- 
meal reforms in the law of marriage and divorce were introduced in Egypt 
in 1920, 1923, and 1929, to be followed in 1943 and 1946 by laws which represent 
almost complete codifications of the law of inheritance, of testamentary disposi- 
tions, and of wagf endowments '—although the last of these was radically 
modified by the complete abolition of family wagfs under the present Revolu- 
tionary. regime. A large number of these reforms were also applied in the 
then Anglo-Egyptian Sudan—sometimes, indeed, in advance of their pro- 

1 This is also true of the Law of the Hisbiya Courta, 1949, in regard to legal capacity, repre- 


sentation, and financial guardianship—whioh fall, عد‎ Eeypt, within the exclusive competence of 
these special courts. 
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mulgation in Egypt. In Lebanon, as has been noted, the Ottoman Law of 
Family Rights still applies, but this was reinforced in 1947 by the Law of 
Family Waqfs (which adopted the principal innovations of the Egyptian Law" 
of 1946) and in 1948 by the Law of Personal Status for the Druze Community.! 
In Jordan the Ottoman Law of Family Rights was replaced, in 1951, by the 
Jordanian Law of Family Rights, which combined the Ottoman provisions 
with most of the more fragmentary, but considerably more drastic, Egyptian 
reforms in regard to marriage and divorce. But the most recent and compre- 
hensive of all these enactments is the Syrian Law of Personal Status, 1953; 
which comprises, in addition to matters of maxriage and divorce, both those 
subjects covered in Egypt by the Law of the Hisbiya Courts and also the law 
of testate and intestate succession. It is applicable, moreover, to all Syrians, 
except that the Druze community is expressly exempted from those provisions 
which run most radically counter to their own law and that Christians and 
Jews are, in general, only subject to the provisions regarding testate and 
intestate succession, paternity, and matters of legal capacity and representa- 
tion. It is also noteworthy that private waqfs were abolished in Syria in 1949. 
À comprehensive code—including, indeed, a large number of separate provisions 
for Sunnis and Shi'is respectively—has also been in draft in Iraq for some 
years, but its promulgation has been delayed by powerful opposition; so 
the only reforms in family law at present applicable in that country are the two 
imperial edicts of 1915.2 And even in the Qu'ayti Sultanate of Mukalla and 
Shihr reforms have been introduced on a similar juristic basis.? 

More significant in the present context, however, are the resulis which 
have in fact been achieved and the juristic basis on which this has been 
accomplished. These may, perhaps, be summarized as follows :— 

(a) Judicial divorce at the demand of the wife.—In this respect considerable 
reforms have been effected, and a Muslim wife can now secure 8 judicial 
dissolution of her marriage where the husband proves to have been afflicted 
at the time of the marriage with some dangerous disease—or, in some cases, 
to have contracted it subsequently ; where he fails to support her; where he 
subjeots her to intolerable treatment ; and in some countries where he deprives 
her for a long time of his company. These reforms presented no great difficulty, 
for each was sanctioned by the dominant opinion in at least one of the orthodox 
schools. They have aroused, of course, some opposition, whether from those 
who resist any change whatever, from those who object to a law derived from 

1 While a draft Law of Inheritance aroused such opposition in 1950 that the proposal was 

ed. 
E a detailed discussion of all these reforms in Shari'a law, see my articles ‘The problem 
of divorce in the Shari'a law of Islam: measures of reform in modern Egypt’, Journal of the 
Royal Central Asan Society, xxxvu, 2, 1950, 169-85; ‘ Recent developments in Shari'a law’ 
(rx), in successive numbers of the Muslim World, xr, 4, 1050—xru, 4, 1952; ‘The Syrian 
Lew of Personal Status’, BSOAS, xvu, 1, 1955, 34-49; ‘A draft Code of Personal Law for 
‘Iraq’, BSOAS, xv, 1, 1958, 43-60; and ' The Personal Law of the Druze commumty ', Die 


Welt des Islams, N.S., It, 1-2, 1952, 1-9, 83-94. 
3 See my Islamic law in Africa, 16 ff. 
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a variety of different schools, or from those who decry any weakening of the 

‘marriage bond; but the moral indignation of the last-named would, it seems, 

| be better dirseted to an attempt to restrict the almost unlimited power of 
repudiation szill enjoyed by Muslim husbands. 

(b) Restrictions on a husband's right of repudtatton.—Much less progress 
has been made here. It is true that formulae of divorce pronounced under 
the influence of compulsion or alcohol, or intended only as oaths or threats, have 
been declarec null and void; and that a pronouncement of divorce in the 
triple form or. a single occasion is now regarded as amounting to no more than 
a single, and zherefore revocable, repudiation. But even these limited reforms, 
which scarcel7 extend beyond providing that formulae of divorce will normally 
be effective, in future, only if genuinely so intended by the husband, could only 
be achieved on a distinctly precarious juristic basis; for some of them ran 
counter to waat had previously been regarded as the consensus of orthodox 
Islam and could find support only in the views of certain early commentators 
or of later, bat highly independent, reformers. It is in Syria alone that the 
further step ققد‎ been taken of providing that where it is clear that a man 
has wronged his wife by divorcing her without reasonable cause, and that 
she may suffer hardship as a result, he may be ordered by the court to pay 
her a sum of money by way of compensation. Further than this no reformer 
has yet been bold enough to go." It was, indeed, proposed in Egypt in 1926 
that a man 8301104 be forbidden to divorce his wife until he had gone to court 
and the circumstances had been investigated by the two family arbitrators 
prescribed by the Qur'àn for cases of marital discord ; but a provision to this 
effect, accepted by the Cabinet, was rejected by King Fü’äd—and, in any case, 
would have provided only for the punishment of one who ignored this require- 
ment, not tha invalidity of the divorce he had pronounced in contravention 
of its terms. 

(c) Restriction of child marrtage.—This has been effected in Egypt by the 
procedural device of providing that no matrimonial cause which is contested 
may be entertained by the courts in respect of a marriage which has not been 
registered, and by forbidding the registration of marriages until the parties 
have attainec prescribed ages. A child marriage, therefore, may be regarded 
by the ‘ulam? as valid in the sight of God but it will, in most cases, not be 
recognized as such—except in regard to paternity alone—by the courts. Else- 
where marriages have been declared irregular (fäsjd) unless the parties have 
reached certain minimal ages and have complied with certain specified require- 
ments; and those who ignore these provisions are liable to punishment. 
Where, however, a child has been born, or pregnancy has become apparent, 
the marriage itself will be allowed to stand.* 


1 Even in waat would appear so obvious a reform as providing that a formula of divorce 
pronounced as ع‎ jest should be null and void—for here an (alleged) Prophetic tradition to the 
contrary intervened. 

of. Syrian Law of Personal Status, section 40 (2). 
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(d) Restriction of polygamy.—It was suggested in Egypt by Muhammad 
‘Abduh, some years ago, that the ‘ Verse of Polygamy ' in the Qur’an should 
be regarded as prohibiting a man from marrying more than one wife unless he 
is able to treat a plurality of wives impartially and is also in a position not only 
to support his present dependents but to increase their number.t A pro- 
vision was approved by the Egyptian Cabinet in 1926, accordingly, enacting 
that & man who already had one wife would be liable to punishment if he 
contracted a second marriage without leave of court; but this reform was 
rejected by King Fü'üd. More recently, however, a similar provision has 
been included in the Syrian Law of Personal Status, whereby the court has been 
empowered to refuse permission for & second marriage on the part of one 
who is not in & position to support two wives?; and it has already been noted 
that in Syria all unions which omit the prescribed requirements are regarded 
as irregular unless or until pregnancy becomes apparent. 

(e) Testamentary daspositions.—In regard to wills, two major reforms have 
been achieved. The first of these, which is limited in its application to Egypt 
and the Sudan, provides that bequests even to an heir, provided they do not 
exceed in aggregate one-third of the net estate, are valid and effective whether 
or not the other heirs consent ; and the second, which is common in its main 
provisions to Egypt and Syria, allots ‘ obligatory bequests’, to be imposed 
by the court if necessary, in favour of grandchildren who would otherwise be 
excluded from any share in their grandparent’s estate by the survival of an 
uncle who, as son of the deceased, would exclude all more remote descendants. 
The former runs counter to the previous consensus of Sunni Islam in favour of 
a view held only by the Ithnà ‘Ashari branch of the Shi‘a ; but it was justified, 
in Egypt, largely by calling in question the tradition on which the prohibition 
of bequests to heirs was originally based and by an appeal to the structure of 
modern society (where a man whose only close relative is a daughter may well 
object to half his estate going to a distant cousin). But the introduction of 
‘ obligatory bequests’ is even more intriguing, for this device serves to bridge 
the one major gap ? in the Islamic system of intestate succession on the basis 
of a new application of that ‘ Verse of Bequests’ in the Qur'àn which most 
Sunnis previously regarded as having been abrogated.4 1 

(f) Waqf endowments.—The Egyptian reform of 1946 revolutionized the 
law. It made all future wagfs—except those constituting, or devoted to the 
interests of, a mosque—always revocable by the founder; it provided that all 
charitable waqfs other than those constituting mosques might, at his discretion, 
be made temporary rather than perpetual; and it prohibited the creation of 
any further family waq fs designed to benefit more than two series of beneficiaries, 

1 This is based on a translation of the phrase alla ta‘ald which was suggested by no less an 
authority than al-Shafi‘l but has not been traditionally followed. 

2 Section 17. 

3 ie. the rule which precludes representation in such oiroumstances. 


* Although the views of early dissidents fiom this assumption have been quoted, of course, 
in support of this reform. 
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: or to last more than 60 years, after the death of the testator. A somewhat 
gimilar provision regarding family wagfs has been introduced, and is still in 
force, in Lebanon ; but such wagfs have now been prohibited and liquidated 
in both Syria and Egypt. | 

In the main, the juristic basis for these reforms—and the multitude of 
other points which cannot be discussed in detail—may be said to rest on the 
principles already discussed : namely, that of the legislature confining or 
defining the jurisdiction of the courts. In some cases the procedural device 
&lone has been employed ; more often, an eclectic choice has been made between 
doctrines advocated by different schools or jurists—a choice based exclusively 
on the suitability of the rule for modern life, regardless of its juristic background ; 
and occasionally both methods have been used. In some particulars it cah 
scarcely be denied that the reforms amount to a new use of the right of inde- 
pendent deduction (stshad) ; but this is commonly denied, officially at least, 
by the reformers themselves, who prefer to justify each reform by an appeal 
to some authority of the past—even where the provision in question consiste 
in the combination, in a single whole, of parts of two quite opposite doctrines, 
each resting on mutually contradietory principles. And the Explanatory 
Memorandum issued with the Syrian Law of 1953 explicitly states that among 
its articles may be found some provisions which were adopted by the drafting 
committee as ‘ not-contrary to the Shari'a'. There can be no manner of doubt, 
then, that the motive behind these reforms was the pressure of modern life, 
social: change, and social conscience; that the inspiration was, in origin, 
Western; and that only the form was Islamic. They provide, therefore, both 
a fascinating example of how a nominally immutable law can be changed in 
practice and also an indispensable mirror to the progress of social development 
in the Arab world. 

In sharp contrast to the Arab countries, Turkey abandoned the Shari‘a 
in favour of Western codes—lock, stock, and barrel—in 1926. This decisive 
break with the past throws into bold relief Kemal Ataturk’s unequivocal 
determination to create a modern, secular state on the European model. It is 
intriguing to speculate as to how these European codes have in fact developed 
in their new environment, and whether 30 years of application by Turkish 
courts to Turkish litigants have witnessed any major divergencies from the way 
in which they are applied in their countries of origin—and a Conference 

“organized by the International Committee of Comparative Law met in Istanbul 
in 1955 to consider this very matter. But, however this may be, there can be no 
doubt that marriages and divorces in the Islamic form still represent a very 
powerful rival, in the villages of Anatolia, to the monogamistic marriages and 
exclusively judicial divorces which are alone recognized under the Swiss 
Code. 

Until recently, moreover, the gulf which had opened in most of the Arab 
countries between the Shari‘a courts and the law they apply, on the one hand, 
and the secular courts and the law they apply, on the other, was almost as 
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clear-cut as ever. It is true that the progressive codification of the law applied 

by the Shari'a courts brought that law much closer, in form at least, to the, 
‘ civil’ codes ; but the Law of Obligations and Contracts, which finally replaced 

the Majalla as the civil law of Lebanon in 1932, was—like that of Egypt— ` 
squarely based on French models. A new departure was made, however, in 

theory atleast, with the Egyptian Civil Code of 1948, which was brought into 

force with the abolition of the Mixed courts in that country in 1949— for 

much publicity was given to the fact that this code was based not only on the 

previous codes but on the decisions of Egyptian courts, the resources of com- 

parative legislation, and the riches of the Shari‘a ; so that instead of the whole- 

sale adoption of an alien code Egypt had made a selection of the outstanding 

results of modern legal thought and combined them with the best of her own 

cultural heritage. But the debates which preceded the code's adoption revealed 

that, for all the propaganda, nearly five-sixths of the new code came from that 

of 1883 ; and that little of the remaining one-sixth could be said to represent 

a new adoption of rules derived directly or exclusively from the Shari‘a. Not 

only 80, but ‘Abd al-Razzàq al-Sanhüri, the chief architect of this code, stoutly 

maintained—in answer to those who claimed that a civil code could have been 

based on the Shari‘a alone—that every provision of the Shari‘a which could 

suitably have been included in this enactment had in fact been utilized. This 
code, moreover, formed the basis of the Syrian Civil Code promulgated in 1949 ; 

for the Syrians adopted the Egyptian model, with only minor modifications, 

in all except matters of real property and proof. 

It must be admitted, however, that the Civil Code promulgated in 1951 
in Irag—designed in large part though it was by the same ‘Abd al-Razzäq 
al-Sanhüri—betrays a considerably greater debt to the Shari'a than does the 
Egyptian or the Syrian legislation. This may, of course, be explained as a mere 
retention of many of the provisions of the Majalla, which was still applicable 
in Iraq—unlike Egypt—until replaced by the new code. But it is claimed in 
the statement of objects and reasons which accompanied the code, and which 
is believed to have been compiled by al-Sanhüri himself, that those who drafted 
it were actuated by the desire to prepare the way for the eventual appearance 
of an ‘ Arab Civil Law’ ; and that they envisaged this in terms of a ‘ revitaliza- 
tion’ of Islamic law, as a compromise between the excessive dependence on 
foreign law which had characterized Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Tunis, and 
Morocco, on the one hand, and the exaggerated allegiance to the past which had 
prevailed in Iraq, Palestine, and Jordan, on the other. And they seem to believe 
that an adequate programme of study might lead to a still more complete 
revitalization of the Shari‘a. 

Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the gulf between the secular 
and religious courts, and the law they apply, is now tending to narrow. The 

1 Both of which were provided for by previous legislation ; ركه‎ in this context, my article 


‘The Sharl'a and Civil Law (the debt owed by the new Civil Codes of Egypt and Syria to the 
Shari'a) ', Islamic Quarterly, 1, 1, 1954, 29-46. 
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increasing codification—and modernization—of the personal law has been 
matched, to some degree, by a greater reliance on the Shari‘a as a source 
from which new codes of civil law may be, in part, derived. As a consequence, 
the specialist training and background formerly required in the personnel 
to staff the different courts is no longer so much needed ; and this coincides 
with an increasing demand, in some quarters, for the suppression of the multiple 
courts of the various religious communities in favour of a unified system of 
state courts. It was not altogether surprising, therefore, that both the com- 
munity and Shari‘a courts were abolished, in Egypt, as from January 1956 1— 
although the personal law of the litigants is still to be applied, by the national 
courte, in matters of marriage and divorce, with experts advising the judges 
on the relevant law (while the gadis of the Shari'a courts are also eligible to 
be appointed to the national courts as judges). No other Arab country has 
yet followed Egypt’s lead in this respect ; but the tendency in favour of unified 
courts, and a codified law readily accessible to all, will probably spread. Thus 
the law of the future will almost certainly represent a synthesis, throughout, 
of both Western and Islamic concepts, the former exercising a predominant 
influence in civil, commercial, and criminal law and the latter asserting its 
dominance, within limits, in the field of personal and family law—together, 
in the latter, with special provisions peculiar to the سنا‎ and other 
non-Muslim communities. 

It is, moreover, a question of cardinal importance how far the pattern of 
legal development which is discernible in the Arab world will reproduce itself 
in Muslim countries such as Pakistan which have recently attained independ- 
ence.? In the Indian sub-continent the application of Islamic law by the courts 
has been confined, for nearly a century,? to matters such as family law, in- 
heritance, gift, and wagf‘ in regard to Muslim litigants. Even in this sphere, 
however, both statute law 5 and English legal concepts? have made very 
considerable inroads— above all, perhaps, in the acceptance of the principle of 
stare decisis, and the consequent metamorphosis of the ‘ Anglo-Muhammadan 
Law ' from a jurists’ law into a judges’ law. It is also noteworthy that in India 
the courts have been unified for centuries, and the same courts have regularly 


1 See my article on ‘ Law reform in the Middle East °, International Affairs, xxxn, 1, 1950, 
43-61, especially p. 61. 

* Or Indonesia—or, indeed, territories such aa Malaya and even Northern Nigeria which 
may soon attain independence. 

3 Since, that is, such enactments as the Indian Penal Code, 1862, and the Indian Evidence 
Act, 1872, put an end to the remnants of the general dommance of Islamic law under the Moghuls, 

* Together, as a matter of ‘ justice, equity and good conscience °’, with the law of pre-emption 
(which is even applied, as a matter of customary law, to those Hindus who have adopted it as 
such), 

* e.g. the Caste Disabilities Removal Act, 1850; the Age of Consent Act, 1881 ; and the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act, 1929. 

* e.g. in the law of wagf, where a major encroachment of English principles so upset the 
Muslims of India that an attempt had to be made to re-establish the Islamic doctrine by the 
passing of the Mussulman Wakf Validating Act, 1913. But many other examples could be 
given. 
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applied, under the same rules of evidence, both the general law and the personal 
law of the particular litigants; and it is this fact, no doubt, which largely 
explains the phenomenon that even in matters governed by Islamic law thé 
influence of English concepts and principles has been so pervasive. For 
centuries, moreover, customary law proved a powerful rival to the Shari'a, 
particularly among certain communities which had comparatively recently 
embraced Islam : but the passing of the Shariat Act in 1937 went far towards 
suppressing this rivalry. Equally significant, in another way, was the Dissolu- 
tion of Muslim Marriages Act of 1939, for this represented the first application 
in India of the principle—so widely used in the Arab countries—of a codifica- 
tion of precepts drawn from a variety of different schools of Islamic law.1 

! What will happen in Pakistan,? once the situation in that troubled land 
has been stabilized, it is exceedingly difficult to forecast. Up till now no change 
has been made in the modified rorm of Islamic law applied by the courts— 
even in regard to so controversial a matter as the impingement of the Caste 
Disabilities Removal Act, 1850, on the Islamic law of inheritance. But the 
provision in the new Constitution that all existing laws are to be brought 
into conformity with the principles of Islam as laid down in the ‘ Quran and 
Sunnah’ could—and logically, indeed, should—lead to the most drastic and 
fundamental changes. While, however, these words would appear to presage 
a return to Muslim ofthodoxy, the majority report ? of a Commission appointed 
in August, 1955, to inquire whether ‘the existing laws governing marriage, 
divorce, maintenance, and other ancillary matters among Muslims require 
codification in order to give women their proper place in society &ocording 
to the fundamentals of Islam ’ makes proposals for reforms in family law which 
are in some cases far more radical than the corresponding reforms which have 
been effected in the Arab countries. Not only so, but the members of this 
Commission did not content themselves with the juristic expedients favoured 
in the Arab world, but laid unequivocal claim to the right of 5715/60, a right 
they apparently believe to be inherent in any right-minded Muslim, regardless 
of the degree of his legallearning. It was, indeed, their avowed object to go back 
to the ‘original spirit of the Quran and Sunnah', which had ‘ through the 
centuries suffered much distortion’; for they did not consider ‘ the laws and 
injunctions of Islam to be inflexible and unchangeable like the proverbial 
codes of Medes and Persians’. This attitude is considerably more dynamic, 
if less firmly based, than that of the Arab reformers, and the gulf between the 
reactionary traditionalism of the Pakistani mullas and the boundless liberalism 
of these progressives is both deep and wide. The pattern of a legal system 


1 Although some of its provisions cannot claim any such authority, while in others the 
relevant authority has certainly been handled with conmderable latitude. 

? [t is noteworthy that in Indonesia, on the other hand, adat or customary law has always 
prevailed, 1n large part, over the Shari‘a. It would seem, then, that the law of the future must 
here represent an amalgam of three elements : of the modern, the Islamio, and the customary. 

8 Published ın the Gazette of Pakssian, Extraordinary, on 20 June 1956 (Government of 
Pakistan Press, Karachi). 
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for Pakistan which is in conformity with the ‘ principles of Islam’ will, there- 
fore, clearly depend on whose interpretation of those principles shall prevail. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


What, then, it may be asked, is the attitude of the people of these countries 
to these two systems of law—the Islamic and the Western—or to some amalgam 
of the two? Here no single answer will suffice, for the different classes in the ` 
population, and even different groups within the same class, often take 
diametrically opposite points of view. 

There can be no doubt that the great majority of the common people 
throughout the Arab world, for instance," remain strong, if ignorant, Muslims. 
In most of these countries, moreover, they still tend to group themselves, for 
the most part, round some local religious leader, whether this be one of the 
masha@’tkh of the Sifi brotherhoods or one of the traditional ‘ulama’. As a 
consequence the generality of the people still regards the Shari‘a, however 
little it is known, with reverent awe, and has an instinctive feeling that a truly 
Islamic government would observe and enforce it in its entirety. The problems 
which this would involve are, of course, neither appreciated nor understood ; 
but the existing Government is commonly regarded as largely apostate, and 
the civil and criminal law which it applies as merely human legislation—from 
whatever source it is in fact derived. No sin would be committed, therefore, 
in evading or breaking this law, particularly in matters such as taxation, 
and the degree to which it is in fact observed will depend both on the extent 
to which it is effectively enforced and on the lethargy, or enterprise, of the 
people—for however much the latter may enjoy the franchise, they have virtually 
no idea, of the basic concepts and postulates of modern democracy. Instead, 
their attitude may, in large part, be summed up in words which fall repeatedly 
from their lips: ‘ Those who do not rule (or judge) according to God’s revela- 
tion, they are the impious . . . the unbelievers . . . the oppressors’. And 
while it would be an exaggeration to suggest that this attitude is directed 
particularly against the lawyers of the civil courts, there can be no doubt 
that this fraternity—from among whose number the majority of politicians 
emerge—may be said to epitomize the spirit and practice against which the 
protest is made. 

When we turn to those who have had some education of the traditional 
type—whether the scant learning of the Süfi masha'€kh and the Qur'àn readers 
or the more thorough training of the ‘ulama’—we are immediately conscious 
of the influence of vested interests. This is not, of course, to deny that genuine 
piety and conviction are occasionally found; but the vast majority of this 
class seem—and are considered by their educated compatriots—to be largely 
motivated by self-interest. Inevitably, then, they exalt the Shari‘a, whose 
custodians the ‘ulama’, at least, always claim to be? ; and they tend to depre- 

1 And much the same is true in Pakistan, also. 
2 While they are also, in many cases, beneficiaries from charitable wagfs. 
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cate the Government and all its works. Even 80, their attitude is apt to vary, 
to some extent, with the vagaries of politics. The more intelligent among them 
commonly give qualified support to such innovations as legislative codifications 
of precepts drawn from the Shari‘a, even though they may dislike the almost 
boundless eclecticism on which these codes are based, for they realize that the 
only alternative, on any long-term basis, is a complete abandonment of the 
Shari‘a ; and the opposition they still sometimes show is more often than not 
based on personal rivalries, individual differences of opinion and approach, 
or & deep-seated fear that a codified law will inevitably pass them by in favour 
of the graduates of the Law Schools. Their attitude can, perhaps, best be 
illustrated by two examples: first, that Mustafa’l-Maraghi, the well-known 
Shaykh of the Azhar, is reputed to have told the practising lawyers with whom 
he was associated on a committee of reform that it was for them to suggest the 
laws they considered most conducive to the public welfare, and for him to 
seek a suitable authority in the Shari‘a; and, secondly, that the most acid 
opponent of the first reforms in Shari‘a law in Egypt, the then leading Maliki 
&uthority in the Ázhar, became a party to the use of identical principles of 
reform as soon as he was himself invited to join the relevant committee. 
Finally, those who have received an education of the Western type may, 
perhaps, be divided, in this context, into three main categories. There are those 
who are determined to be full citizens of the modern world ; who are resolved 
that either their particular country or the ‘ Arab Nation’ shall be strong and 
free; who are convinced that their past and present weakness is largely due 
to the sway of the ‘ulama’ and all for which they stand ; and whose ideal is a 
secular, modern state. Others take a similar position, but in favour of interna- 
tional communism. Those of this outlook have no use for the Shari‘a as a divine 
law, for they feel that they have been shackled too long by the narrow confines 
of a bygone age; but while some would welcome the wholesale adoption of 
European law,? as in Turkey, others wish to choose what suits them best from 
a variety of modern codes and from their own cultural heritage, and are prepared 
to regard the Shari‘a exclusively in this light. ` 
Secondly, there are those who have reacted violently against the intellectual 
and spiritual, as well as the political and economic, incursions of the West. 
They want to absorb Western technology, but to repudiate Western thought ; 
and they dream of a future in which the religion and ideals of Islam may again 
reign supreme.? Unlike those who have not had & modern education, however, 
they are conscious of some at least of the problems which this must inevitably 
involve; and they differ enormously among themselves as to how far they 
want to reimpose Islam as it was known and interpreted in the past, or 
re-interpret it—more or less radically-—in terms more suited to modern life. 
Finally, there are those who are true citizens of the modern world but yet 


1 Shaykh Muhammad al-‘Anäni. 
* Especially Russian, in the case of those with communist views. 
3 e.g. the Muslim brotherhood, with its slogan ‘ The Qur’än 18 our canon’. 
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remain convinced Muslims, and for whom the path of compromise makes the 
strongest appeal. For them the dream of re-interpreting the Shari'a in such 
5 way as to make it an adequate system for to-day represents too visionary 
and impractical an ideal; instead, they would be content with a law which 
includes as much of the Shari‘a as can conveniently be combined with those 
principles which seem to them essential to modern life—however alien these 
may be from the Shari‘a and however heterogeneous in character any resulting 


amalgam must be. 


Basic PROBLEMS 


The chief problem before the first of these three classes is how to overcome 
the opposition of the traditional leaders of religion, and those who have received. 
a modern education but are still staunchly Muslim, without arousing the 
fanaticism of the masses ; or, indeed, how to educate public opinion as a whole 
in the way they feel to be imperative. The problem which faces the third of 
these classes, on the other hand, is how to satisfy their own consciences and, 
still more, those of their more reactionary fellow-countrymen, with a perpetua- 
tion of the existing dichotomy in a law and system of government which combine 
elements which are Islamic, or at least compatible with Islamic principles, with 
others which it seems impossible to reconcile with those principles. But the 
problem which confronts the second—and smallest—of these groups is, perhaps, 
the most formidable of all; namely, how to re-interpret the Shari‘a in a way 
that is both consistent with its sources and adapted to the necessities of modern 
life. „Again, regarded from rather a different angle, the problem of the first 
group is how best to jettison the Shari‘a, except as a vague cultural heritage ; 
of the second how to transform the Shari‘a in such a way as to re-establish 
its pre-eminence without causing social, political, and economic chaos; and 
of the third how to give the Shari'a a place that is honoured but not supreme— 
but this, although it is often forgotten, is essentially a denial of the basic 
ideology of Islam, for it has been well said that ‘Properly conceived, the 
historic religion is a total way of life, known and learned from Divine disclosure 
and attainable in political, social, and economic existence, by men on earth '.! 

In Pakistan the need to resolve such problems is inescapable, for not only 
has that country been proclaimed as an Islamic Republic but the very raison 
d'étre of the partition of India was the conviction of the majority of Indian 
Muslims that they must form a state in which they could follow their own way 
of life free from the domination of a Hindu majority. In Indonesia, again, the 
conflict between those who favour a secular nationalism and those who demand 
an Islamic state has taken the form of political parties and even of civil strife. 
But similar problems are inherent, if somewhat less acute, in the situation in the 
Near East also; for the constitution of Egypt, for instance, declares that 
Islam is the religion of the state, while a demand for a similar clause in tho 
constitution of Syria was only abandoned in consideration of & declaration 


1 Kenneth Cragg, op. cit., 142 f. 
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that the Islamic law was to represent one of the chief sources of Syrian 
legislation. 

But what is an Islamic state, and what is an Islamic constitution 7 
Propagandists abound who, starting from the equal subjection of all to the 
sacred law, from the qualified egalitarianism of the nomad Arabs, or from 
the emphasis in early Islam on the shtird or advisory council, are eager to find 
an authoritative basis for every feature of the modern, democratic state in 
the Islamic sources; while others, with a more objective regard for history, 
believe that the theocracy or nomocracy of the classical Islamic ideal can 
legitimately be transmuted into a form of democracy which is still substantially 
Islamic. But what is to be the relation between the legislature of such a state 
and the sacred law? Is the legislature to be ‘sovereign ',? or is legislation 
which is contrary to the Shari‘a to be regarded as ultra vires? ; and, if the 
latter, how is such legislation to be prevented or invalidated, by what body, 
and on what principles ? Must this be entrusted to a Supreme Court*; and 
is the principle of the separation of powers—quite contrary to history—to be 
considered a necessary element in the Islamic state of the future ? How, too, 
is the relation between the executive and the legislature to be regulated, and 
how is the latter to be constituted ? Are non-Muslims to enjoy equal rights 
with Muslims in the making of laws and the formulation of policies ; and are 
women to have the vote, and be eligible for election to the legislature ? 

How, again, is the Shari'a to be interpreted and applied ? There is general 
agreement, even among the extremists, that the rigours of the criminal law— 
such a8 mutilation for theft or lapidation for adultery—should not be reintro- 
duced until the temptation (or invitation) to dishonesty and unchastity inherent 
in a capitalistic and secular environment of the Western type have given place 
to the social justice and morality of the Islamic 1deal. But can the evils of 
capitalism be completely removed, as some allege, by the proper application 
of the Islamic alms-tax, by the sub-division of estates inherent in the Muslim 
system of intestate succession, and by the rules prohibiting usury ; and can 
the forces of moral laxity be adequately stemmed by a stricter separation of 
the sexes and an increased insistence on the Islamic pattern of sexual purity 
(which itself can scarcely be wholly dissociated from its background of polygamy, 
slave-concubinage, and unilateral divorce) ? 

How far, in any case, should the precepts of the Shari‘a be enforced by 
the courts ? Any clear-cut distinction between law and morals is, as has been 
noted, essentially alien to Islam; but the Shari‘a has always included both 


1 And a new school has been established in Damascus for the study of Shari‘a law, largely 
with this objective in view. 

3 cf. the statement that the first of the ' basic principles’ of the constitution of the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan 1s the ‘ supremacy of the will of the people as embodied im a Parliament of 
their chosen representatives ’. 

3 As 18 proposed in Pakistan—contradictory though this is to the alleged supremacy of 
Parliament 

4 Or, as was originally suggested in Pakistan, to a committee of *ulamá'. 
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precepts which the courts will enforce and others for the infraction of which 
ihe only sanction lies at the bar of eternity. In general, Muslim juriste have 
held that human courts are not competent to determine the intentions of the 
heart; but this is by no means the only criterion. It is noteworthy, moreover, 
that some of the recent reforms have introduced innovations just at this 
point; for they consist, on the one hand, in the enforcement of precepts which 
have never previously been enforced and, on the other, in a refusal to enforce 
what was previously enforceable. And while the motives behind these innova- 
tions are usually most commendable, there is an obvious danger that they will 
occasion a conflict of loyalty and conscience on the part of the more traditional 
elementa in the population. 

Is the Shari‘a, again, to be static, or progressive; and, if the latter, how 
can it be developed ? Can the doctrine of consensus be given a wholly new 
interpretation in the deliberate resolutions of a consultative body ; and, if so, 
how i8 that body to be constituted, and can it be identified with the legislature ? 
Yet again, how far can reform of the Shari‘a (as applied by the courts) extend— 
whether by means of a new interpretation of the doctrine of consensus or by 
any other means ? Is it to be limited to the present expedients of a refusal to 
entertain certain suita, to an enforcement of administrative regulations which 
are ' not contrary to the Shari‘a’, and to codifications of the law based on an 
eclectic choice of the juristic opinions which the courts. must apply in this 
matter and that? Can it be recognized that even an explicit provision of the 
Qur’än or traditions may not be relevant to modern life, or that necessity—or 
even public welfare—can justify a radical change in the law ? 

What, too, of the problems of International Law? In the orthodox view 
the world is still divided into Dar al-Islam, or those areas where Islam rules 
supreme, and Dar al-Harb, or those other parts of the world which should be 
brought by force of arms to acknowledge the political dominance of Islam, 
and between which and Dar al-Islam only interludes of peace should intervene. 
But this doctrine is scarcely consistent with membership of the United 
Nations Organization. Nor is there any provision in the Islamic law to govern 
relations between two independent Muslim states, for the theory that Islam is 
one and essentially indivisible permeates the doctrine: the nearest equivalent 
is, perhaps, the discussions as to how the head of the Muslim state is to treat a 
powerful rebel. Again, while the adherents of a religion which is based on a 
divinely revealed book (e.g. Jews and Christians) may be allowed to follow their 
own faith as subject members of the Muslim state,! all polytheists should be 
offered the choice between Islam and the sword; and ‘ apostasy’ from Islam 
is punishable by death (or, in the case of a woman, by imprisonment, in the 
Hanafi view, until recantation or death). But all this runs radically counter 
to the Declaration of Human Rights. , 

In the past, as has been noted, the status of the non-Muslim communities 


1 Provided they pay the prescribed taxes and do not insult Islam, ete. 
3 Which provides, tnter alia, for freedom for each individual to change his religion. 
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in a Muslim state has commonly been governed by the ‘ millet’ system, under 
which they were permitted to follow their own law in matters of marriage, 
divorce, and the guardianship of children, as administered by their own courts. 
But not only does this system run counter to modern ideas of national 
sovereignty and solidarity, but it also jeopardizes, in some respects, that 
religious liberty which it professes to safeguard—for while it upholds the 
integrity of the communal law it tends to restrict an individual's freedom to 
change his community. It is distinctly arguable, therefore, that a secular 
law of marriage would be preferable—although a recent suggestion to this effect 
by a number of Lebanese lawyers aroused the opposition of both the Muslim 
and Christian hierarchies. 

It is apparent, then, that law as a social force has many and far-reaching 
imphcations in the history and present culture of the Muslim world. The Islamic 
law has exercised what can only be regarded as a paramount influence in the 
theoretical ideal; it has played a vital, if less dominant, role in the historical 
facts; and it has represented one side of the total picture in the modus vivendi 
which was achieved. It re-emerges in a different, far more articulate but 
constantly changing compromise with man-made law in modern reforms ; 
and it continues to exercise an incalculable influence over social and political 
developments. It is, indeed, on a satisfactory resolution of the tensions inherent 
in the present desire to reconcile the doctrines and institutions of the sacred 
law with the realities and requirements of modern life that the whole future of 
Islam as a social and political system may be said to rest. 


DVARA MATINAM 
By H. W. Barry 


RLTàn lävar 
I àyá- V. angogín- 
Il. agenyá- VL — duróga- 
IH. prapharvt- VII. sara 
IV. angu- VII. pau 


I. Old Indian ayt- 


S one reads through the Rigveda the àyá- stand out challenging attention. 
They are vipras (8.12.13) and belong to the antiquity of the poets (9.10.6 ; 
9.23.2 pratnäsa dydvah). Their activities are clearly to some extent identical 
with those of the karáü- officials. They even share one verse with these in 
RV 9.10.6 
dpa dvdré matindm pratnd rnvants kärduah 
ufsno hárasa Gyävah 
‘the ancient kará- officiants (and) the ay4- officiants have opened the gates 
of the formulae for the heat of the bull (soma) '. Both these types of officials 
thus assist in the produotion of mantras. 

The primary work of the kärd- is ‘ enunciation’, that is, in the Rigveda 
‘singing’ or ‘celebrating’ (in the corresponding Greek xäpué, kfjpv£ the 
‘announcement’ predominated). Thus we have in RV 8.81.19 arkám arcantu 
kardvah, 8.3.17 kärdvo vävasür, and 7.68.9 kürár jarate süktair  dgre budhand 
usdsäm. 

. The work of the äyé- can be deduced from the following mantras from 
which a definition can be gained to serve in less perspicuous cases. 

They utter ‘ praise’: 8.3.8 dydvd nu stuvantt and 8.3.16 indram stémebhir 
mahdyanta äydvah priydmedhaso asvaran ‘ magnifying Indra with praises the 
dyá- officials (and) the Priyémedhas resound’. In 10.74.4 we have d tát ta 
indra”aydvah pananta ‘that (gift ?) of yours, O Indra, the äyú- officials applaud’. 
They possess the ukthd-utterances like other utpras ‘eloquent speakers’ : 
8.12.13 yám (= Agnim) vipra ukthávahaso 'bhipramandár äydvah ‘the Fire 
whom the eloquent bearers of the utterances delight, the Gyz-officials’. They 
press out the soma: 9.107.17 tám (= sómam) 3 mrjanty dydvah ; 9.62.20 d ta 
indo mddaya kám pdyo duhanty aydvah / devá devébhyo mddhu (like the kavis 
in 9.97.28 kavdyo mrjantt). They purify the soma: 9.67.8 ayüh pavate aydve 
and 9.107.14 abhí sémasa äydvah pávante mddyam mádam. They also produce 
the fire : 10.7.5 bahubhyam agním ayávo ’jananta / vikst hótaram ny asddayanta. 

The yú- are thus ritual officials, eloquent vipras (‘ possessing vip’ like the 
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Mid. Iranian *eépa- preserved in the Armenian loanword vép!), makers of 
mantras, preparing the soma and the fire for the yajfia- ceremony. : 

Agni receives ritual titles as priest of the yajfia-; he is called rivig and 
hótar-. Hence he can be given the title ayá- in 6.11.4 (of Agni) äyúm nd yam 
námasā ràtáhavya / anjánti suprayásam pánca jénäh. 

In 9.62.20 above, in 8.39.10 teám no agna aytsu teám devésu pürvya vásva 
éka irajyasi, and in 3.59.9 (to Mitrá-) mttró devésv áyüsu jénäya vrktá-barhise 
isa tstd-vrata akah, the āyú- title is brought into relation with the devé world. 
Hence the àyá- can be personalized, as Aryamdn- was, and so appear in a’ 
celestial list: 5.41.2 miró aryamd”äayür indra rbhuksd maráto. 

In the mantra 1.58.3 (to Agni) we learn that Agni the Aótar- is among these 
äyä-officials like the chariot pressing forward among the vis-inhabitants : 
rétho ná viksv ?njasüná üyüsu. 

The translation of Sàyana and Madhava, who accept àyá- from the synonym 
list of Naighantuka 2.3 among the names for manusya- with the etymology 
from ay- ' go’, has lost precise definition and indicates that the family of words 
to which àyá- belongs had long been forgotten.  Grassmann's Worterbuch 
operated with a base ay- ‘go’ interpreted as ‘lively’, epithet of a man. 
W. Neisser discussed the word and opted for dyzi- as adjective connected with 
yu- ‘life’, similarly E. Benveniste ? brought the word in with the interpretation 
of dyu- as the age of vitality. Thence this meaning occurs in M. Mayrhofer, 
A concise Sanskrit etymological dicttonary and Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altind. 
Grammatik, 1, 2, p. 478.  Geldner's translation was unaffected by these 
etymologies. He maintained the Ayn tribes. 

The formation of the word permits various groupings. It could contain 
a compound of a base yau-: yu- with á, or it can be compared with jāyú- 
‘ victorious ’ from jdyats and payd- ‘ protector’ (also in Avestan päyu-) from 
patt. If the comparison with jāyú- is retained we should have a base ay- : t- 
to express the activity of the dyz- official. Such a base should have resulted in 
Old Indian in e- : *- beside ay- forms. 

If now we turn to Iranian a verb ay- can at once be detected and with a 
priestly connotation, meaning indeed probably at first ‘to make solemn 
pronouncements ’, whence it could express ‘ to instruct young priests for the 
ritual’. This base is preserved in the Avestan aé@ra- ‘ mstruction’ attested 
in the compound @é@ra-pati- ‘ master of instruction’ formed by the frequent 
suffix -@ra- expressing the result of an action as in Avestan zao@ra- and 
carakero0ra-. 

The pupil was then named by a derivative the aé@rya- with secondary 
sufüx -ya-. He was thus ' instructed '. A similar conception of the pupil as 
one ‘ ordered’ is found in the Old Indian fisya- * to be instructed’ from £às- 
‘to command ’. 

The activities of the aZ0ra-pat*- can be judged from the several contexts. 


1 E. Benvenuste, Trans. Phil. Soc, 1945, 74. 
2 Bull. Soc. Lang, xxxvım, 1987, 105 ff. 
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Yasna 65.9 shows Kufra vaëo aot.büta yam hē tarse acüra-pattiá ‘ whether the 
words are mastered which the aé0rapat: has taught?’. Here the verb zsá- 

"١ to show, teach’ corresponds to Old Ind. kéa-, kAyá-! from kas- ‘ appear’. 
The zsáta vaca instr. sing. ‘ with the word taught’ occurs in Yasna 65.9. In 
the Nirangastàn 24 v 5 aé6ra-pathit pairi atwyanhat ‘ study with an aëbrapatr ° 
has the same background. In Vidévdat 4.45 aeêrapatayö dronjayqn ‘ the teachers 
had memorized ’ the sravd ‘ the traditional doctrines’. Similarly Nirangastan 
25 r 13 aëOryat šašatte ‘ teaches the pupil’ shows the pupil receiving instruction 
expressed by the word čaš-. The word aeürya- is explained by the Zor. Pahlavi 
havist and the Sanskrit $isya-.* 

In Yaët 13.105 we meet Mabraväka SaimuZi whose fravaëi is honoured : 
mabraväkahe saémuZoé a&Ürapatóté hamiSpatš aíaonó fravasim yazamatde. 
Beside aé0rapats stands à second tiile in which Bartholomae thought to see 
ham- with mid- meaning ‘company '. It could in the present, context beside 
aé0ra- be taken as containing ai- ‘ to state solemnly’ in its reduced grade :- 
with a suffix either -d or -t represented before patt- by’-8- for pronounced -8- 
(or possibly -l-). Then hamit- would mean almost the same as ae0ra-. It may 
be noticed that Mid. Pers. Turfan Amwg *hamoy ‘teaching’ has ham with 
auk- ‘ accustom’, where Zor. Pahlavi has amók (dast-dmok ‘ taught by hand’ 
Gr. Bund. 94.14, Pahl. Riv. Dd 188 corresponds to Ossetic ärm-ärur). 

The title ad8ra-pats- is found in Sasanian inscriptions and down to the 
present day. Zor. Pahlavi has 'ylpt or hylpt that is, érpat or herpat, whence we 
have the NPers. htrbad, hérbad. On the Sasanian inscriptions we find S&hpuhr I 
Parthian 28. krtyr ’hrpty, Greek Kartetr magou, Persian 34 kriyr ZY "yhrpt, 
and in the Kartir inscriptions KZ 3.17 ’yhlpt and NR 28 'yhrpt. 

The Alttranisches Wörterbuch left aëôra- without etymological connexion 
while rejecting Haug’s proposal (in An old Zand-Pahlavi glossary, pp. 127-9) 
to connect with Greek at@pa ‘clear sky’ and to assume the meaning ‘ fire- 
place ’.3 

From the Old Indian ayá- close associate of the kürá-, and the Avestan 
déÜra-pati- ‘ teacher’ we have thus a word ay- ‘ to state solemnly in ritual’. 
There remains the familiar ai- of the Greek alvo-s (masc. -o- stem) ‘ tale’ from 
Homer on, ‘ decree’ in inscriptions, with éraivos ' praise’, aivéw ‘ to praise’, 
and mapawéw ‘to encourage’, aivyya ‘riddle’. This is traced to at- 
with an -n- suffix. The word dvaiyouæ ‘to reject’, if it has rightly had 
assigned to it dv7jvaro in Homer, Il. 23.204, is a different word, but possibly 
at some stage in the tradition the -4-.after € has been omitted. Then one could 
accept the word as having the preverb dva- to reverse the act. Certainly the 
Greek alvos stands well with the Indo-Iranian ayt- and aé6ra-. 


1 I. Scheftelowitz, IF, xuvr, 1928, 249. 

3 M. L. Chaumont, ‘ Les titres de Kartir’, Annuaire, Ecole pratique des hautes études, 
1956-7, 82, has surveyed the title hërbad. 

3'8. Wikander, Feuerpriester sn Kleinasien und Iran, pp. 20 ff., discusses the proposals to 
see a word ‘ fire ’ in aëbra-. 

4 Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Worterb. d. indogerm. Spr., 1, 2, and J. Pokorny, IEW, 11. 
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So far no trate of this at- ‘ to state solemnly ' has come to my knowledge 
in Sogdian or Khotanese. Possibly OInd. adhi: ‘ teach’ belongs here. 


IL Avestan agonyä- 


The Avestan word agonyä- occurs only once (in the plural aganyd) in the 
Yasna Haptamhäti 38.5 (whence it is quoted in the commentary) In this 
Hati the composer lists various female beings and states of the visible world 
as in receipt of the community’s reverence (yazamatde). Section 1 refers to 
the earth with the females (zam gànàbtá haôrä). Section 2 has a list concerned 
with states of well-being 3Za-, yaosts-, foraëti-, ármat-, adt-, 18-, üzüstt-, frasasti-, 
parands-. 

Here 124- is translated by aBzôn “increase ' implying prosperity. The word 
yaostt- may be joined with yaoë- ‘ proper state’. The word foraëit- is ambiguous 
since it could be connected with either fras- ‘ask’ or fraëa- rendered in Parsi 
Sanskrit by vrdd/s and aksayaiva* : this second meaning would suit the present 
passage best. In Grmats- there i 4 "equal doubt. It occurs here in the plural. 
Since in äzüūilt- ' pouring upon” we have à- where in Khotanese ni-ysu- we 
have nt, and similarly 3 in the Rigveda & with ghar- (with object vajram) corre- 
sponds to Avestan nt- gar- (grà-) with ns (with object vazrom), we should here 
see a cognate of Zor. Pahl. nirmat ‘ profit’ to suit the present text. The two 
words aši- and tš- in t3ya- occur together in the à atrydmd 18/6 prayer (Yasna 
54.1).4 The azusti- ‘ pouring upon’, later ‘fatness’, and parandi- ' richness’ 
suit the state of welfare. In frasast- we have the ' high reputation’ which 
assures a rich household. In Section 3 the apo... ahuräm$ ahurahya 
are lauded. Section 4 praises the name of Ahura Mazda. Section 5 turns to the 
several liquids the apas(-éà) ‘ waters’. It is the following : 

apasèä vd aza vd matergita vd agenyd drigudäyarhô vispd.pattis 
avaotima vahisid sraëëtd 
* we call upon you the waters, you the azīš, you the mothers, you the aganyd-, 
as the nourishers of the indigent (“followers ’’), possessing all types of piti- 
(“ drink ""), the best, the richest '. 

The stress is throughout upon the liquids. Thus ap- in general is followed 
by the liquids which show a wealthy household. The milk of the azi- is utilized 
in a later myth of the time of the advent of Usétarmah. Thus in the Dénkart 
(DEM 672.8-10) we read (as a quotation from the older books of the Den) 
ut 6 apartom aBzôn rasét 1 dn gospandän pam &gón an 3 goPët ku êvak- gae 

1 I take this opportunity to refer to an old remark in my Zoroastrian problems on p. 83. 
This afizón ıs ughtly to be associated with Old Perman abiyajavayam, but I had been misled 
by R. Gauthiot's explanation of Sogdian 'fz'w- ‘increase’ as containing zaw- : zu- ‘to pour’ 
instead of rightly Jaw- (Gram. sogd , x, 47). 

* For frasa- there is an interim discussion in Trans. Ph. Soc., 1953, 21 f., and 1956, 100 ff. 

3 Trans. Phil. Soc., 1950, 97 ff. 

4 For i$- we have T. Burrow, BSOAS, xvn, 2, 1055, 326 tf. 


* The last line of the Beowulf stresses the hero's concentration upon lof: he was lof-geornost 
‘most enthusiastic for fame’. See also Zoroastrian problems, 225, on frasasti-. 
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az dését 6 1000 mart ku fir and aBarët éand 1000 mart ‘ and comes to the highest 
increase of the milk of cattle. As it is stated: he milks one only az cow up to 
1000 men (that is, he brings milk as much as 1000 men)’. Hence the azi- 
cow was considered to be in milk. The maätoraë, the (breasts of the) mothers 
providing däyah- ‘ nourishment’ and pitt- emphasize the same concept. Hence 
in agonyä- we must probably see the same intention: this word should be 
rendered ‘ abounding’ or ‘yielding abundant milk’, possibly as will appear 
later, applying to a cow which has just calved. 

* This Hàti text was commented upon in the Pahlavi zand ‘ commentary '. 
Each term was taken for a particular liquid, as if it were assumed that more 
than the surface meaning must be intended. 

The Pehlavi commentary has the following : 

ap šmāk anî aziá. Émàk raðūk ut an 3 mātrəš. šmāk ap andar hambandiënih 
1 Gn narän matakan tohmak än 3 agonyd. zön an 3 drigus-dayak *rvedenuar 
CODE ARE PA لس‎ RN ee ees eee 
névaktar ap 7 tóhmak 3 haë urvar. 

The Greater Bundahiän 89 has a list of seventeen liquids : nam apar urvaran, 
garün tačišn = rottha, varanik ap, čāhīk + armēšt, Éusr 3 góspandan martéman, 
goméz, raðük, Gp andar post, nam ut ars, zon, royn, ap 3 andar hanbandiënih, 
xvéd, andar pusdän, advan 3 urvarün, andar urvaran, Sir. These are reported 
to be pat dén ‘in the religious texts”. 

Neither of these later texts help to a precise definition of aganya-, but it 
was clearly associated with the presence of liquid. Beside the azt- and the 
mätar- the agenyd- was thought of as a source of milk. 

For this word agenyä- the etymological connexion seems obviously to lie in 
the verb gan- ‘abound, be exuberant’, the Indo-European g“hen- ' swell, 
overflow ; fulness, well-being ’+ leading to ‘ full of liquid’ on the physical side 
and ‘ wanton’ on the animal. 

This verbal base is frequent in Greek ĝev-: ov-, $av- as in edfdvera 
‘fulness, flourishing state’, ed@evys ‘prosperous’. For رول‎ and $av- are 
quoted moAvpévrns and davay ٠١ Ü£Aew. It is found in Baltic and Slavonic : 
Lit. gand ‘ enough’, ganëls ‘ to suffice’, Slav. gonés ‘ to suffice’.? Armenian 
yogn ‘much’ is from y- (older #n-) and -o-gn from Indo-Eur. o-g"hon- or 

.0-g“hn-o-. The initial o- is thus the same as Avestan a- in aganyé-. But owing 
to the complex transmission of the Avestan text the quantities of all vowels 
in Avestan have to be established by outside evidence before they can be used 
for the Old Iranian stage. Thus Avestan apubra- ‘ with sons’ stands beside the 
Balóti äpus, Zor. Pahl. ’pws, and the àbis- of NPers. abis-tan. 

From Old Indian we have here ghand- ‘ compact, thick’, as noun masc. 


1 Walde-Pokorny, Vergi. Wórterbuch, 1, 679. (Note that NPers. dgandan and ägani there 
quoted have -g- from -k-, and hence are á-kan- ‘ put in ', not d-gan-. Intervocalic -g- became 
-y-; for example note NPers. afgan- ‘throw, put’, Old Pers. kan-, and NPers. afyān ‘cry’, 
Old Iran. gà- ‘ sing, cry ’.) 

* E. Fraenkel, KZ, xxu, 3-4, 1955, 185 ff. 
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‘thick mass ’.1 "The Pašto yana masc. ‘ thorny branch, bramble’ has been 
compared with Old Ind. ghand-.4 

Old Indian &hands- is from the same base għan- * overflow ' with the various” 
nuances? of liquid flowing and of voluptuousness. Thus we find 10.125.2 
sémam ühandsam ; 9.75.5 mádà Ghandso ; vocative addressed to Yami 10.10.6 
kád. u brava Ghano vicya nfn and verse 8 to Yama: anyéna mád àhano yahi 
tüyam ; 5.42.13 ahaná duhttur vaksénäsu. In 2.13.1 we find the word in reference 
to milk: 100 ähand abhavat pipyist / pdyo "méóh piyäsam prathamdm tdd 
ukthyäm. Geldner here translates ‘ da ward er eine üppige von Milch strotzende 
(Frau). Die erste Milch des Stengels, die ist preisenswert'. Sàyana here offered 
‘Ghantavyo. The text of Madhava is uncertain with Ghania. 

Another Old Indian word which has been variously rendered is ahanyd-. 
In 1.190.3 asyé hrdtva"ahanyd yó dst / mrgó ná bhimé araksásas túvismān we 
have from Sãyana ahni sadhuh ‘ good in the day ', but from Madhava satrindm 
ahantavyah. Of earlier attempts to render ahanyä- we have in the Petersburg 
Dictionary ‘ nicht zu überwinden ’ and Grassmann’s ‘ tageshell’. In Geldner’s 
translation we now have ‘ tagtäglich’. The association with krátu- ‘ power of 
mind’ and the wild beast of the next pada would better suit some derivative 
of ghan- ‘be exuberant’. Similarly as an epithet of Etaáa- in 1.168.5 (of the 
Marits) purupraisä ahanyd ná^étasah ' chasing on the many (Geldner “ viel 
befehlend "") like the exuberant Htaga °. Here Sayana ahns bhavah and Madhava 
ahans bhavah agree. 

This interpretation provides also a reasonable. meaning in RV 5.48.3 4 
grévabhir ahanyèbhir aktübhir / véristham vájram à jigharti mátíni ‘ by means 
of the grácan-stones, with exuberant salves, he strikes the best vájra-weapon 
upon the mágín-practiser'. The parallel passage is to be seen in 9.50.5 góbhir 
anjānó aktüblih ‘ (soma) being anointed with milk, with salves’. 

Once there is ahand as an epithet of usas- in 1.123.4 grhdm-grham ahaná 
yty áchā ' she (the dawn) comes to every house exuberant’. Here we find 
Sayana and Madhava simply repeating from the Nirukta that ahana is usas-. 
Geldner offers ‘ die unverwüstliche ( 1) '. 

In these two words ahanyd- and ahaná- we have to see the preverb a- with 
the base ghan- ‘ be exuberant ’. 

The existence of an ending -d- to verbal bases (whatever the original meaning 
and origin) is frequently admitted. Thus in Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wörterbuch, 
we have to bases ending in -en- such -d- forms under ken-d-, ten-d-, dhen-d-, 
bhren-d-, (s)ken-d-, (s)pen-d-. Latin has offendó and pando. A likely case in 
éand- ‘ move’ in various Iranian dialects (connected with éan-) was considered 
in Trans. Phal. Soo., 1956, 104 ff. Here the epithet of an elephant become wild 


1 Aocording to L. Renon, JA, 1939, 2, p. 392, ghaná- ' club ° with secondary adjective (which, 
however, would seem to assume that all Old Indian is recorded). 

2 G. Morgenstierne, Etymological vocabulary of Pashto, 25. 

* The Indian interpretations which take the base to be ghan- ' strike’ and thence reach the 
meaning of sek- aro disoussed in K. Geldner, ‘ Yama und Yami ', in the Festgabe Weber. 
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should be cited. Zor. Pahlavi zandak pil, NPers. zandah pil is explained as 
pu 4 mast. The Rigveda 9.75.5 quoted above associated máda- with ahands-. 
This Persian zandak belongs with the northern dialect word Zand, Zant preserved. 
in Armenian in the sense of ‘ bad, profligate '. Thus Zant azt ‘ pest ' and Zandahot 
‘ of evil smell’, Buddhist Sogdian has ynt’’k, Christ. Bogd. yn£'q ‘ bad’ (with 
-Gk).1 881551 ganddg means ‘ bad’. ` 

Clearly the meaning of Armenian Zand and Zor. Pahlavi zandak suits better 
the Old Indian &hands- from ghan- ‘ be exuberant’ than ghan- ‘ strike ’. 

To compare with Avestan agonyä-, however, the most important word is 
evidently Old Indian dghnya-, aghnyd-. The meaning of this word also is 
disputed. 

The context of dghnya- is clear in 1.37.5 

pré śamsā gósv dghnyam 

krilám yác chárdho marutam . 
* praise the dghnya- among the cows, (and) what is the sportive Marit troop ’. 
The wild Marüts show that the comparison is with their violence. The dghnya- 
thus resembles the àhanás-. 

In 3.33.13 we find dduskriau vyénasa^aghnyas, ‘two draught animals of a 
chariot doing no injury, causing no harm (though) aghnyd- (‘‘ wild, wanton ’’)’. 

The phrase of 1.30.19 aghnyásya mürdhäni ‘ on the’ head of the wild one’ 
refers to the place where the one wheel of the Agvins’ car runs while the other 
wheel touches the sky.* 

In the feminine aghnyä- refers to the animal as being filled with milk, in 
contrast to the sterile one. 

In 7.68.9 we have tsd tám (= karim) vardhad aghnyd pdyobhsr ‘ the exuberant 

(cow) made the kürá-officiant to prosper with és-wealth through the liquids 
(== milk)’. In the previous verse 8 we find the Aévina: aghnydm dpinvatam 
apó ná / staryam cic chakty àsvinā Sdctbhth ‘ you filled the aghnya- like the 
waters, even the sterile with saktt-force ’. 

In 8.69.2 the word is epithet to cows which give suck in dghnyänäm 
dhentindm. 

The clue to the use of aghnya- of the cow is given in Atharvaveda 3.30.1 

anyó anyám abhí haryata — vatsám jütám iva aghnyd 
‘desire one another as the aghnyä- (cow) the calf at birth’. The meaning of 
jütá- here can be realized by comparing the phrase in 2.13.1 maksti jatd dméad 
‘he entered as soon as born’. 

Thus the epithet aghnyä- suits the cow with new-born calf, and thus fits the 
verbal base ghan- ‘ exuberant’ implying abundant biestings. The meaning of 
Avestan agonyä- also envisaged the flow of milk. 


1 These were treated by A. Meillet, Rev. des Études Arméniennes, 11, 1, 1922, 4, and explained 
as connected with words meaning ‘smell’. It would perhaps be better to see here not Indo- 
Iranian gan- ‘ smell’ (in gandAs-), but ghan- ‘ be exuberant’ $n malam pariem. 

2 W. Geiger, Etymologie des Balüci, p. 17, also connected this with Old Ind. gandhi-. 

° K. Rönnow, Trita Aptya, p. 20, treated the mmilar mürdhány ághnyayah. 
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It is now necessary to refer to the initial a- of Old Indian dghnya-, aghnyd-, 
and ahanya- (if associated as above with dhands-) and Avestan a- in aganyd- 
if this is an Old Iranian short a- and not a replacement of à-. 5 

In the present case the -o- of Armenian yogn if rightly explained by y-o-gn 
as given above assures an Indo-Eur. o-. This has been assumed for a few other 
Indo-European words. Thus in Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wörterbuch, 69, 96, 
and Pokorny, IEW, 280, we have claims for Greek dxéAAw ‘drive on’ and 
ÖpéAAw ' benefit ’. 

An Ossetic word in which we may have an older a- ‘ to’ is abiidly ‘ unusual, 
extraordinary’ as in dbüaly ms äreyd ; ‘monstrous; opposed’. It occurs 
before adjectives as in dbialy fydräkänd mitäj ‘ with monstrously maleficent 
deeds’ and abüaly tyzdZyn ‘ exceedingly violent’. The formation of this word 
would be like that of dysäly 'lining for the sleeve' (Digor dus, Iron dys). 
That is a derivative in -Gya- (Olran. -àga-) with secondary -l-, similar to the 
ending -aga- (Old Iran. -aka-) in Iron kasdg, Digoron käsalga ‘fish’. Related 
to this word I would put Digoron batar, Iron bar ‘ body’. Hence we can see 
here an Old Iran. a-bav- ‘ to grow large, monstrous’. This is also the way in 
which I would prefer to explain the Rigvedic ábhvan-, Atharvaveda abhedn-. 
Like vibjwan- it contains a preverb, a- ‘to’ and hence a-bhav- ‘ to grow great, 
monstrous’. The meaning of dbhvan- is fully considered by L. Renou! who 
proposed a meaning of ' entité inorganique ' assuming a negative a-. 

The Ossetie Digoron avérun, warun, Tron avaryn ‘to place’ seems to 
contain a-par- with short a-. 

It may be noted that the Nirukta offers two etymologies of aghnya-. Here 
we have (11.43) aghnya^ahaniavya bhavaty agha-ghnitte và ‘ the word aghnya 
means not to be struck (kiled) or it means destroyer of agha (evil)'. On 
1.37.5 Skandasvämin rendered aghnyam by éatrubhir hantum aáakyam ‘ not 
able to be killed by enemies which is like the gloss for ahanyd- quoted above 
Satrindm ahantavyah in 1.190.3 from Madhava. Säyana has in 1.35.5 dhenusv 
ahantavyam for the masculine aghnyam. In 1.164.40 he has voc. sing. fem. 
ahananiye ‘ not to be killed’. 

Recent works seem to have adopted the connexion with ghan- ' strike” | 
Thus it occurs in the Petersburg Dictionary and in Mayrhofer's Etymological 
dictionary. The meaning was assumed by W. Schulze? as a basis for a proposal 
that Indian ahimsä doctrines, the duty of mankind towards animals, and 
teachings of Greek theorists reached back to Indo-European dypapa véuua. 

In the Pahlavi text Vatak ē-čand of the teaching of Âturpät i Mahrspandän 
the following counsel is given : 

hat pit t gavan ut güspandän vartan pahréë saxt kunét če-tān Etar ut 08 

. amar * saxi apar bavët E mart ke gost ¥ gav ut gospand xvart éstét dast andar 
vinas dàret 
1 L. Renou, JA, 1958, 1687-70. Sâyana (RV 2.33.10) haa 044018 tam. 


2 SPAW, 1918 = Klewne Schriften, 207. 
3 Jamasp-Asana, Pahlavi texts, 145.13 ff. 
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* keep strictly away from the flesh of large and small cattle since both here 
and there will be made strict account to you, since the man who has eaten 
*the meat of large and small cattle keeps his hand in sin’. 
In Mithraic circles the tauroctony as a ritual act was emphasized in 
sculpture. 


111. Old Indian prapharvt- 


. Later Iranian evidence establishes the existence of an Old Iranian *farva- 
‘skin, film’. This evidence is preserved in Ossetic and Armenian. 

In the Digoron dialect p’ariid, p’ärä stands over against Iron zaru. Two 
unusual features are disolosed in these two words. Old Iranian f- (as also Old 
Iranian p-) is represented by f- in Ossetic as in Digoron farnd, Iron farn, Old 
Pers. farnah- and fändäg ‘path’, Avestan pantá. Hence ejective p'- is rare. 
It is possible to point to & parallel in the velar series: thus we have Digoron 
k'énsà ‘ yeast" with k’- but in Iron both the corresponding &'yssd and with frica- 
tive zyssd. Here, too, we find the ejective E'- (&-) beside fricative z-, as p- 
beside (f- replaced by) 2-. The second abnormality is the initial x- of Iron 
zaru for the expected initial f- or p’- to correspond to Digoron p’arüa. Here 
we may noté that Iron has another fürv ‘alder tree’ which in Digoron is 
fürüd. Was there an homonymic clash here ? ! 

The correspondence of Digoron -rü- (whence -r-) with Iron rv is regular. 
A case occurs in Digoron cird, cira ‘sediment of beer, yeast’, Iron cyrv. 

Though therefore the two dialect forms p'amí and zürv are unusual they 
yet permit the recovery of *farva-. 

In Armenian occurs a word phar ‘ thin skin, film’ (and also ‘shirt °’). It 
is quoted from Oskiphorik—a collection of words (twelfth century)—and from 
a commentary on Daniel by Vardan (thirteenth century) It has the same 
meaning as the two Ossetic words. It can represent by normal changes a 
Middle Iranian *farr from an older *farva-. Adjarian in his Armenian etymology 
dictionary proposed to see in it a Khaldian word connected with Georgian 
p'arva ‘to cover’. 

In Greek zéAas ‘skin’ shows an Indo-Eur. pel- with which Old Engl. 
fell ‘skin’, fellen ‘leathern’ and filmen ‘thin skin’ can belong. If now the 
Ossetic is brought in it would suit to posit *(s)p(A)el-. 

In the Rigveda 10.85.22 in a wedding poem the poet addresses the gandharva 
Viévávasu- with the words : 

anyám icha prapharvyàm sám jaydm pátyà s1ja 
‘seek another woman having fine pharva- (or pharu- 3); leave the wife with 
her husband ’. 

À similar verse occurs in the Atharvaveda 5.22.7 : 

$üdrüm icha prapharvyäm ‘ desire the éudrà woman who has fine pharva-’. 


1 According to J. Vendryès, Bull. Soc. Lang., LI, 1, 1956, 4 ff. 
VOL, XX. 4 
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A third use occurs in the Yajurveda Vajasaneyt samhità 12.71 in reference 
to cow and sheep: 
tad (= lángalam) üdvapati gam dvim prapharvyam ca pivarim prasthävad® 
rathavähanam 
‘the plough makes move the cow and sheep, having fine pharva- and fat, 
and (makes move) the forward-drawer of the cart’. 

For prapharvt- we may now note that Säyana on the Rigveda proposed 
brhan-nitamba ‘with high rump’. Mahidhara on the Yajurveda, however, 
thought of a (fictitious) verb pharvati ‘to go’ and rendered by ativegavait 
‘very fast’. The divergence warns us that no old explanation is involved. 

Recent translators have conjectured from the contexts. Whitney for the 
Atharvaveda gave ‘wanton’; Geldner in his Rigvedic translation has ‘ dralle 
Dimne’ (‘ buxom lass’). Then on the assumption of ‘ wanton’ F. B. J. Kuiper 
has offered Munda connexions. * 

Beside the Old Indian prapharvi- we should, however, set Iranian *farva- 
‘skin’. Then we get a good epithet for a woman in the Rigveda, for the $udra- 
in the Atharvaveda, and for the cow and sheep in the Yajurveda. 


IV. Iranian angu- 

An Iranian base angu- to which the meaning 'tangy' may be assigned 
is attested by six different words. These words are the following : 

1. *angu-jatu- ‘ angu- gum’ is found in the Armenian Parthian loanword 
angou£at, angzat used in the compound angouzataber to render the otAdodépos 
of Ptolemaios (Geography of Moses, ed. 1865, Venice, 597, line 23). In New 
Persian anguzad ‘gum of the plant angudén’ and in Khotanese amgusda- 
are the ‘assa foetida’.2 The Khotanese word renders Tibetan #ñ-kun, and 
that in turn Sanskrit Aingu. The plant is of Persian origin growing in sandy 
plains. 3 Hence in Sanskrit (in Epic and medical writers) hingu- we have to see 
the Iranian angu- through some intermediary form with initial h- added and 
the replacement of -a- before a group with nasal by -i-. * 

2. ang- in *angauza- (on the -auza- below) is attested in Ossetic Digoron 
angézd, Iron angiiz ‘ nut, walnut’, the most archaic form of the word extant. 
Next for its old form is Armenian ongoyz from *angauza-, used in the Old 
Testament. With this the modified Georgian nigoz-i should be joined.» Else- 
where the initial ang- is reduced to ag- or g-. Thus we have the oldest attested 
trace of the word after 332 8.0. in Hebrew, Canticles vi, 11, I gnt 'gwz yrdty 
‘I went down to the garden of nuts’. This is vocalized 8062. In Yidgha oyuzo 
also we have an initial vowel. The whole syllable is lost in Zor. Pahlavi gwé 


1 Studia Indologica : Festschrift fur W. Karfel, 180. 

* Other Persian words are cited by B. Laufer, Ssyno-Irantca, 353 ff. From Khotanese the word 
went into Kuci, Agni, and China, BSOS, vır, 4, 1937, 913. 

3 Laufer, loc. cit., 864. 

* Mayrhofer, Sanskrit etymological dictionary, p. 11, derives the plant name from the south. 

5 These and other forms are in H. Hübschmann, Armentsche Grammatik, 893. 
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*gàz, adj. gwzynk *göozênak, and Pašto y, &yz, ywoz (y < g-, not ng-). The 
Syriac gauz-à and Arabic Jauz, and Kurdish guvtz, Boi yüz show the same 
change. The word has not been found in Khotanese which uses tharka from 
Tibetan. 

` 3, Zor. Pahlavi'ngwr *angür, NPers. angür beside Khotanese güra- ' grapes’, 
and adj. güränai, epithet of mau ' wine’? show similarly two treatments of 
ang- and g-. The Khotanese kira, once in Khotanese teats, 0, 71, 10, and Pašto 
kwar ‘wild grape’ may be different words.? Aramaic of the Talmud has 
gwrq- for ‘ unripe dates, grapes, and olives’, to which NPers. yórah ‘ unripe 
grape and date’ belongs. * 

4. Sogdian ’nkwpyn *angupen, Zor. Pahl. angupén, angumén, angmen, 
NPers. 'ngbyn *angabén, Päzand angmin, Pasto galina, agbéna, Ormuri pin, 
all meaning ‘ honey ”.5 

5. Khotanese hamga, later (with absence of older nasal, as often) haga 
renders Tib. kha-lunr, Sansk. bijapüraka ‘citrus medica’ and Tib. star-bu, 
Sansk. Gmlavetasa ‘ sorrel '. 

6. Ossetic Digor ingin, Iron indZyn ‘ curds’ would by one normal develop- 
ment attest an older *angaina- (although initial ing- could also represent 
unchanged Old Iranian). Here possibly it should be noted that Celtic Welsh 
has enwyn ‘ buttermilk’ of which the older form has not yet been decided. It 

“would be valuable to find a cognate of this Iranian ang- in Celtic (*ang“hin- ?). 

All these names refer to substances which have a taste with a sharp tang. 
The assa foetida is described as a relish to food, with a powerful fetid smell. 
The walnut has in its inner cuticle which covers the nut a strong tang, pleasant 
to the taste both in its fresh state and when it is dried. The juice of berries, 
as of grapes, provides a sharp-tasting beverage, fermented into wine and 
vinegar. ‘The tang of honey due perhaps to the presence of beeswax suffices 
to explain the use of angu- with the word pên ‘ thick liquid’. The juice of the 
citrus can well be called ‘sharp’ in its sourness. Vergilius (Georgics 2.126-7) 
has Media fert tristes sucos tardumque saporem / feliots mali. This Median 
apple is the citron. For the ‘ sorrel’ the same sour sharpness would be equally 
prominent. Since here Khotanese hamga- translates Gmlavettd, Sansk. amla- 
vetasa- (that is, ‘ sour reed ' for) ‘ sorrel’ we have almost the formal equation 
Khotanese hamga- = Sansk. Gmla-. It seems safe to associate hamga- as from 
angu- with other Khotanese words showing initial A- as hamgusta- ‘finger’, 
Avestan anguéta- ; hana- ‘blind’, Av. anda- ; Khotanese hdma-‘ raw’, Sansk. 
äma-. Similarly Ossetic ingin ‘curds’ brings in the same tang. The suffix 
-în occurs also in another food, Digor mesin, Iron misyn ‘ sour milk’, Yaynabi 


1 These ocour in the Greater Bundahiën 116.13 and in Husrau ut Hétak 93. 

* Siddhasära 12r 2; gürdnas mau in Khotanese texts, INL, 41, 20. 

3 G. Morgenstierne, Etym, voc. Pashto, 35. 

* B. Telegdi, JA, 1935, 1, p. 236. 

5 Sogdian in P 19.7; Zor. Pahlavi in Yavidt ¢ Friyan 3.24; Frahang 1 Pahlavik, p. 86. 
* Siddhasdra 18 v 1; 124 v 1; 193 r 4 ambalavettd raysá kamga sje; 130 v 3 haga. 
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mešin.! The change of ang- to ing- in the first syllable would be lke that in 
Digor étendzun, Iron tyndzyn ' to extend’ from *vi-Ganj-, and ingan ‘ tomb ’ if 
compared to Avestan hankana- ‘ underground chamber '.? 


V. Old Indian angosín- 


The word angosin- occurs twice in the Sämaveda in mantras adapted from 
the Rigveda. The two verses are the following : 

RV 9.90.2 (to Soma) : 

abhi triprsthám visanam vayodhäm 

ängüsänäm avävasanta vänīh 

vina vdsdno véruno ná síndhün 

vt ratnadha dayate vüryani 
‘the edmi-voices of the songs have resounded upon the three-backed male 
bestower of vitality. Clad m wood, like Varuna in rivers, the bestower of wealth 
distributes the treasures ’. 

This is changed twice in the Samaveda which in 1 6.1.4.6 has angosinam 
for ängüsänäm and sindhur for sindhün. 

The second passage is RV 9.97.8 (to Soma): 

pré hamsäsas trpálam manyüm ácha^ 

amad ástam visaganä ayasuh 

üngüsyàm pdvamanam sdkhayo 

durmérsam sükám pré vadants vändm. 
The first two lines are still obscure. The third and fourth read: ‘ the friends 
together utter a voice hard to forget to (soma) being purified, celebrated in 
song’. 

Here the Sämaveda in r1 4.2.1.2 varies in one point with angosínam in place 
of àngüsyàm. 

The meaning of Rigvedic àngüsá- ‘ song of praise’ and ängüsya- ‘ praised 
in song’ is certain. The Nirukta (5.11) equated it with stoma-. Sayana cites 
this on RV 1.61.2. A recognition that angosín- may be formed from ang- 
“to enunciate? either in chanting, recitative, laudation, or solemn announce- 
ment (by suffix -osa-, thence by a further suffix -in- to -osín-) gives angosin- 
as a suitable equivalent to àngüsyà- ‘lauded’. The commentator on the 
Sämaveda offered three interpretations : (1) atisamüham ‘ beyond the mass ( 4)’, 
or mati-samiham ‘massing the mantras’, (2) sarvatr abhigantavyam ‘to be 
approached by all’, and (3) yad và stotrürham ‘worthy of praise’. From 
these we find translations : from Stevenson ‘ supporter of multitudes ', Benfey 
*preisbegabt' and Griffiths ‘ praiseworthy ’. 

The existence of a double suffix containing -au-, Ind. -o- can be compared 
with Iran. -auta-, Ind. -ota- of Old Pers. kapauta-, Old Ind. kapóta-, Baloti 


1 V. Absev kindly referred me to unpublished Yayn&bi matenals whence he quoted meñn 
‘paxtame, curdling’ in Osetinsky jazyk à fol'klor, 58,377. It was cited in BSOAS, xvii, 1, 1956, 40. 
* BSOAS, xu, 2, 1948, 331. 
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kapôt ‘ blue-grey ', and the -auza- in Ossetic ängôzä ‘ walnut’. It is likely that 
an identical suffix -osa- is preserved in Old Indian durésa-, Avestan düraosa-, 
Zor. Pahl. dür'ó£. 

The Khotanese has a similar suffix with the same meaning in -4s-ka- which 
could correspond either to Old Iran. -auga- or -üáa-, Old Ind. -oga- or -üsa-, 
since older -au- passed in Khotanese to -&-. Thus we have ranüska- ‘ scrapings ' 
from ran- in rgnàfid ‘to be scraped’, and histiska- 'powder'. In his- we 
seem to have *hixs- from htk-8- from hatk-: hik- ‘to dry up’. Thus Aisügka- 
would be ‘that which results from desiccation’. In E parrügka- ‘ affliction, 
klega’ (to Avestan parëta) assures the long &. 

The base ‘to enunciate’ in messages can be seen also in Greek dyyéAAw 
‘to announce’, dyyeAos ‘ announcer, messenger’ and ‘to enunciate’ in the 
chanting of magic verses in Old Indian dngtras-, the officiants in cult ritual who 
form the fkvant- ganá- (4.50.5) ‘ a singing group ' of Brhaspáti when he bursts 
open the rock. 

A farther problem can be adduced here. Over twenty years ago (JRAS, 
1934, 514) attention was called to the Armenian word gousan, Georgian mgosan-s 
‘musician’. It was combined with NPers. kws’n used of the musicians whom 
Bahram Gör was reported to have brought into Persia.* Since we know Ossetic 
dngozà ‘ walnut ' beside NPers. göz, and NPers. angür ‘ grapes ’ beside Khotanese 
güra-, we know that ang- may survive as g-.? Paräëï has yar ‘ coals’. 

Old Indian has àngusá- ‘song’ and angosin- ‘ stotrirha-’ showing ang-. 
Hence an Old Iranian *angausa- ‘musician’ (with -s- from Indo-Iran. -<-) 
can be set beside angosin- from *angosa-. Thus NPersian ktws’n can be read as 
gôsän and derived from an older *angausa- with the further adjectival suffix 
-üna-. 

An unresolved query still remains. Did angosín- mean only ' laudandus ' ? 
Was there perhaps a homonym with the meaning ‘ tangy, sharp’ connected 
with the Iranian angu-? This would have been equally suited (like tivrd-) 
to be an epithet of the soma.* 


VI. Old Indian durósa- 


Rigvedic (9.101.3) durósam . . . sómam and Avestan haomo 0868006 6 
(voc. sing. haoma düraoëa, acc. sing. haomaméa düraofom, this latter in the 
Yasna Haptanháti) have together preserved an ancient epithet of the sacred 


1 References for these words are P 2893.76, 113, 210, 259 rantüska-, 258 ranāña-. For tho 
second word we have Suvarna-bhüsa-sütra 72 v 2 hisusky: = Sansk. 3.88 cürnam ' powder’; 
Siddhasära 150 v 5; 152 v 4 = Sansk rajas (both texts in Khotanese texts, 1, 248, and 96, 08) ; 
Aisügka cadanije ‘ sandal powder’ in Khotanese Buddhist texts, p. 134, line 420. 

* Trans. Phil. Soc., 1955, 65, n. 2, corrected a note published in the Domum natalicium 
H. S. Nyberg oblatum in which & different connexion was sought for gousan- 

3 The same has happened in the loanword in Aramaio of the Talmud gwépng- ‘ring’, Arab. 
kuëtbän from Iranian (Zor. Pahl. angustpán), see S. Telegdi, JA, 1936, 1, p. 238. 

4 After the above was written I received the JRAS, 1957, Pts. 1-2, where M. Boyce has ‘ The 
Parthian gósün and Iranian minstrel tradition’. Here on p. 11 the Parthian gws'n *gósün 
is published. 
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drink. This the close identity of the Old Indian and the Old Iranian religious 
vocabulary assures." The meaning, however, despite many translations, has 
remained uncertain. 

The Old Indian duróga- occurs in three Rigveda contexts, for which we have 
commentaries, as follows : 

1. RV 9.101.3 

tám durésam abhi nérah 

sémam visvacya dhiyd 

yajñám hinvanty ddribhth 
‘the nar-officiants with all types of dht-formulae, send forward to the ad 
rite that duróga- soma-drink over the stones '. 

2. RV 8.1.13 

má bhüma nistyà iva? 

índra ivád dranû wa 

vénänt ná prajahttäny adrivo 

durósaso amanmahs 
‘may we not be like men outside, as remote from you, O Indra. Like lopped 
trees, O owner of the stones, we thought ourselves to be duróga- '. 

3. RV 4.21.6 

à durógàh pastydsya héta 

yó no mahän samvéranesu vdhnth 
‘hither the durósas- hótar-libationer of the pastyd-House, who is our mighty 
váhnt-conveyer in the sacrifice-enclosures '. 

For these three passages Bàyana offers five interpretations. 

1, (a) rosater hsmsürthasya rephalope dirghäbhäva(s) 

(b) osater daharthasya và khali rüpam tts samdehäd anavagrahah 

2. (a) ogtium anyatr dagdhum a$akyä(s) 

(b) duryesu grhesu nivasanto và 

3. dustara-krodhah (identified with Indra). 

For 3 we have also Madhava's interpretation: duhkhavaha-dahanah. He 
also identifies the hótar with Indra. 

It is important to recognize that if the Old Indian duróga- and Avestan 
düraoía- are connected, the original form was *durauéa-, that is, the -r- was 
Indo-Iranian -r-, and connexion with Old Ind. dus-, dur- (from *duz-), Iran. 
duë-, duž- is excluded. Of these six Indian glosses only that of durya- ‘ house- 


1 Bo rightly J. Wackernagel in F. C. Andreas and J. Wackernagel, Nachrichten von der Gesell. 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 1031, $28. Similarly J. Charpentier, WZK M, xxvn, 
235. Chr. Bartholomae, AIW, s.v., seeing no way to an interpretation suiting both traditions, 
was driven to deny,& connexion. K. Geldner (on RV 8.1.18 in hus translation) thought the 
similarity accidental. In DLZ 78.300 the Avestan word is changed. 

* In Trans. Phil. Soc., 1936, 95-7, an attempt was made to trace a word *durá- ‘ fled’ from 
dvar- ‘to run’ (known in Avestan and, according to .ل‎ Wackernagel, SBAW, 1918, 406, also 
in Old Ind. Vfkadvaras- a proper name rendered ‘ running like a wolf’). The meaning was still 
diffioult, the *durd- not attested, and the irregularity of the sandhi -au- (Avestan -ao-, Old Ind. 
-0-) was unsatisfactory. A recent translation ‘from whom death flees’ can be seen in R. C. 
Zaehner, The teaching of the Magi, p. 127. 
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dweller' is possible, since all the others assume Old Indian *duz-, dur-. This 
game evidence excludes recent translations as in Astatica! and in Geldner's 
translation. 

The Zoroastrian commentary in Zor. Pahlavi and Parsi Sanskrit also has 
its explanation. In düraoía- we have without variation long -@-. This is not 
sufficient evidence for Old Iranian -ü- since our Avestan tradition has confused 
the quantities of u and €.* Later in Sasanian times even an anaptyctic vowel 
may be lengthened. Thus Zor. Pahl. zwrw’n *zurvan, Avestan zrvan- *zruvan-, 
is explained in the Greater Bundahiin 167.5-6 by zurvdn i zén hast $ ohrmazd 
& ku zür patiš vane ‘ Zurvin is the weapon of Ohrmazd, that is, with it he 
overthrows falsehood’. Here zir (old Persian zurah-, Turfan MidPers. Parth. 
z‘wr, NPers. zür) has been found in the zur- of zurvan. 

Identifying düraoáa with dūra- ‘far’ and aoëa- ‘death’ the commentator 
(on Yasna 9.2) proposed dür' 051 ët ku 68 hat ruvin $ martoman dir darét * his 
being dür’oë is that he keeps death far from the soul of men’. To this corre- 
sponds the Parsi Sanskrit düra-mriyu-. Haoma is the source of immortality : 
a’ 8h pat hom bavet, yat aksayatvam hümena bhavati. 

Thus so far the effort to reach a translation by analysis into a 4 compound 
has failed. It is now desirable to test a new theory of derivative from a verbal 
base dur- with double suffix Old Iran. -auía- (Avestan -aoía-) and Old Ind. 
-08G-. This is the -og- claimed above in angosín-. 

_A base dur- can probably be detected by comparing the following group of 
words which can be held together by kindred meanings. A clue to the meaning 
can be found in RV 8.1.13 durosäso amanmahs ‘ we thought ourselves durósa- ' 
with the simile like ‘lopped trees'.? The following verse confirms that this 
is a state of distress by its repetition: dmanmahi (d anaddvo ’nugrdsas ca 
‘truly we thought ourselves weak and slow '. In this passage durdsa- is passive 
* injured ’. 

Iranian offers in Balôëï dör ! pain’, déréx ‘ suffering pain ' * an older *daura- 
(or *dhaura-). By association with this Old Ind. durósa- ‘injured’ we can be 
assured of the d-. 

This dur- can be claimed in the duras- of the verb durasydis in the Atharva- 
veda. The word occurs in the mantra AV 1.29.2 

abhi prtangántam tigtha^ 
abhi yó no durasydts 
‘stand against the attacker, who injures us’. 

The corresponding mantra in the Rigveda has abhí yé na irasydti. This 

gives an equivalent trasydit ‘ injures’. 


1 R. Hauschild, 274, in the Festechrift Friedrich Weller. 

3 K. Geldner, Avesta, Prolegomena, p. 1. 

3 The word prajahitáni is explained in Sãyana by praksinans sakhadtbhir viyukiani ‘ exhausted, 
deprived of branches, etc. '. Geldner's translation has ‘ gemiedene Baume ’ without explanation. 

* The suffix -ók, northern -öx indicates persistent activity. Thus we have wardk ‘glutton ' 
and éaróz ‘vagabond’. The word dör occurs in Dawes, Mayer, and Gilberteon. 


x 
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It is next possible to claim Lithuanian dürit ' to pierce’ as a cognate which 
has retained the precise form of injury inflicted.! A derivative gives dürklas 
‘ dagger’. 

If thus Old Indian durósa- means ‘ suffering ' like Balôëï doróz, we can also 
consider adducing here Greek záv8vpros ‘wholly lamenting’ used of the 
nightingale, and the verbs Epic d8vpoua: and Tragic Sépouau ‘to be grieved’. 

In gathering together these words to form a group containing Indo-Iranian 
-ur- and Iranian -aura-, 3 it must be noted that each separate case is ambiguous. 
Old Indian d- assures older d-, but -ur- may have two origins (-ur- and ra-), 
Avestan and Balôëï assure -u-, but d- may be either older d- or dh-. Lithuanian 
and Greek -ur- may arise from -ur- or from a secondary reduced vowel from 
a base in -er-. . 

For the range of meanings now note the uses of Latin pungo ' to pierce, 
to pain, to have a pungent taste’. There is also ptigsd ‘ dagger’. 

From words meaning ‘to pierce, be sharp’ an epithet of taste ‘sharp, 
pungent’ or ‘ bitter, sour’ is made in various languages. Thus we have acid, 
piquant, and bitter. Lit. gatéüs ‘rancid, bitter’ has connexions with ‘ bite’. 
Greek has mpós. 

If then we recall the use of Rigvedic tiurd- and tigmd- (RV 3.48.3) ‘sharp’ 
as common in reference to soma we can claim in durdsa-, Avestan düraoëa., 
a derivative of dur- ‘ to pierce’ yielding the sense ‘ pungent in taste’. This 
‘ pungency ' will then refer to sourness or to the tang of intoxicant. 

For the third Rigveda passage 4.21.6 containing durósüh . . . hota... 
véhmih, the context remains obscure. Säyana and Madhava refer this to Indra. 
Agni has also been suggested. If Indra or Agni is meant the durósas- may be 
active ‘ causing injury ° whether by Indra’s fighting or Agni’s flames. 3 

If thus we reach a durósa- ‘ pungent’ in taste, two other words should be 
at least noticed in this same context. 

The Luwian dur * (if it is the equivalent of Hittite sehur) may have received 
its name from dur-, as we find *kormno- ‘ àtzende beissende Flussigkeit’ in 
Lit. šármas ‘lye’ and OHG haran. 5 

If NPersian durd ‘ tartar of wine, dregs’ has older dur-, not dr-, it could 
belong here. An Armenian form dert is given in Jax[axean's dictionary (1837), 
but might by an intermediary have replaced *durt.® 


1 E. Fraenkel, Litawtsches etymologisches Worterbuch, p. 97, has disti ‘ pierce’ under dirti 
‘tear’, but the meanings are distinct. 

2 This type can be seen in Iran. *kur- ‘neck’ (in Avestan kutrta ‘ grivpan’) and Old Ind. 
kora- ‘ joint’ quoted in Donum natal. H. S. Nyberg oblatum, pp. 7 ff. Similar forms are found 
in Ossetic Digor sorun ‘ diive, hunt ’, Khotanese hasura- * quarry ’, possibly as loanword Armenian 
sour ' swift’, sourhandak ° courier ' if named from swift movement. Similarly Pasha: ddr ‘ face ? 
beside Old India dhur, G. Morgenstierne, Pashai, m, 57. Add Ormuri kur- ın kuryàr ‘ throat’ in 
NTS, v, 20. 

3 Agni's flames are sharpened: RV 6 3.5 sisita téjo (á)yaso nd dhdräm. 

4 J. Fnedrich, Hethihisches Worterbuch, p. 229. * Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wôrterbuch, 463. 

5 Persian durd has been grouped with a different set (Sogd. 8rf'y£' dung’) by E Benveniste, 
JA, 1951, 123 (see also J4, 1955, 323), but the meanings are distinct. 
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The oldest reference to düraoëa- in the Gathas seems to give a slight support 
4o the view that the epithet alluded to the sharp tang of the intoxicant. Since 
this intoxicant was a potent source of energy! it may well have been thought 
to deserve emphasis and so to provide a striking name for the drink. 

In Yasna 32.14 we have the following passage : 

11/0455 gauš jatdyàs mraos 

y? düraosom saocayaf 5 
‘and when it is said the cattle is to be slaughtered, while he made to burn the 
düraoëa- nutriment ', proleptically ‘so as to become dürao£a- ’. 

Here we have a first difficulty in avó. The previous, second, line also ends 
with avd. It has been taken in both cases to mean avah-, Old Ind. avas- ‘ help, 
favour’. The present passage is better served if we render this second avd 
by ‘ nutriment ', and see in it a cognate of Old Ind. avasá-m ‘ nourishment ' of 
the Rigveda formed by -á- from *avas-. * 

In saoëayat ‘ make burn’, in this context ‘make pungent, intoxicant’, we 
have implicitly the condemnation of the orgies with the killing of cattle. This 
specialist meaning of the Indo-Iranian verb £auk- is found also in the name for 
‘ vinegar ' in both Indian and Iranian. Thus from the time of the Satapatha- 
brahmana onwards we have sukta- as adjective and neuter noun for anything 
‘sour’. In Kroraina north-western Prakrit fuk: in suki masu (and sukha 
mast) is probably ‘ vinegar '.? The Indo-Aryan šut ‘ vinegar ' occurs in Romani, 
beside julio ‘ sour’. 

The Iranian has preserved in Central dialects of Sede, Keëe, and Zefre 
suia ‘vinegar’ with + from -zt-. Parati has 534 ‘sour’. Khotanese has 
Siddhasära 134 v 1 mauyd suttd for Tibetan chan-gt nañ-du éhva for Sanskrit 
sukta. That is in Khotanese the sutta- made from mau ° wine”. The -tt- is not 
expected: from -rí- Khotanese has preserved -t-, but an (unfortunately not 
clearly written) case of -it- may be found in phattanat ‘ palate’ in Khotanese 
texts, IU, 81, P 2892.177, later phamnas. 

. To support this development of *áauk- ‘ burn’ (if indeed it is not a different 
but homonymous base) to ‘ be sour’ we may note that Khotanese dajsamdat 
‘burning’ is used for Sanskrit katu ‘sharp’, and Armenian loanword da£an 
is ‘sour’. 

Elsewhere, too, words for ‘sharp’ have provided words for ‘ wine’. Thus 
Aëkun Kafiri and Kati have tin ‘wine’ from Sansk. tîkşna-, and Waigeli 
éukurä ‘wine’ belongs with Aškun cukalä ‘ bitter, sour’, Sansk. cukra-. 

Thus the problem stands. Possibly durósa- and düraoša- are derived from 


1 The Rigveda shows Indra's keen interest in soma. RV 10.119 contains a monologue, the 
Labasükta, of one who has drunk soma. 5 

2 This word may belong with osa- in dga-dhi- if that means ‘ base of nourishment ', see Walde- 
Pokorny, Vergl. Worterbuch, p. 19, 24, and Mayrhofer's Dictionary, 133. The word for ‘ear’ 
of corn in Iranian 18 Pašto waZai, Zor. Pahl. Awésk *hüdak, Baloëi hddag, and -hdé ın mazan-hod, 
NPers. dah. This supposes an Old Iranian *auda-ka-. 

5 JRAS, 1955, 23. 
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a base dur- ‘to pierce’ giving to Indo-Iranian adjectives meaning ‘ pungent’ 
and ' sour’, beside ‘ pained’ and ‘ causing pain’. ; 

A different word is contained in Khotan. dūra- ‘lump, clod or stone’, 
Oss. Dig. dor, Iron dür ‘ stone’, Lat. dürus ‘hard’. 


VII. Khotanese sara 


This word sara is found twice in the medical text P 2893." In 241 we find 
tra ahauda hiye ttgme ‘ the seeds of the bitter gourd’. In Suéruta occurs the 
phrase alabu-bijant ‘ seeds of the gourd’. In medical texts Old Ind. bija- is 
used both of seeds and nuts. 

In 153 we find tira ahaudá hiya şari and in 105 ttira ahádà hiya sara. This 
makes it likely that both intend the same hard-shelled products of the gourd. 
From this it is possible to deduce that sara meant ‘seed’ or ‘nut’ as having - 
shells. 

The related word seems to occur in Ossetic Digor dxsürd, Iron ûzsûr ‘ nut, 
hazel-nut', the adjective is dzsdrgun, axsärdéyn. By the -aka- suffix was made 
the derivative dzsdrdg ‘squirrel’, who was also called àzsar-sddidg ‘ nut- 
breaker ’. 3 | 

These two forms would permit an Old Iranian *x3ara-, which has not yet 
been traced elsewhere. 


VIII. Khotanese pau 


This pau occurs in the bilingual Sanskrit-Khotanese medical text to which 
for convenient reference I gave the title Jivakapustaka in Khotanese texts, 1. 
At 57 r 5 Sîya pau translates Sansk. paländu ‘onion’. In P 2893, we have 
$$ pau. 3 

The word has variant forms in other lranian dialects. Thus we have 
Sogd. (P 2.600) py’kh *p(t)yaka-, NPers. piyaz from *p(t)yaéa-, Yidgha pry, 
Yazgulàmi ptyég, and Wakhi piuk. 

The Khotanese pau represente *päva-. Thus we have three different suffixes. 
In the absence of -y- in the Khotanese pau, it is possible to see another example 
of the double forms which have been previously noted from the Indo-European 
period on. 

The oldest case is in Old Indian hyds ‘ yesterday ' beside Latin herz.’ The 
Iranian dialects all contain the -y-. It bas not reached us in an Old Iranian 
text. We find Sogd. '2yy,9 Zor. Pahl. dik, NPers. dig, di-, Balóói 244, Ossetic 
Digor dzind, Iron znon, Yidgha iziko. 


1 Khotanese texts, IM, 84 ff. 

3 In a translation of Pushkin’s ' Tear Saltan °> we have (A. S. Puškin, Uaemysid, p. 128) 
dusardg zardiyta càáydy / ttyl je'vedrid satty for the Russian belka pesenki poet, + oreski use gryzet 
‘the squirrel sings songs, and gnaws all the nuts’. 

3 Khotanese texts, 1x, lines 124, 196, 251. 

* Q. Morgenstierne, II FL, 11, 236. 

5 E. Benveniste, Bull. Soc. Lang., xxxvin, 1937, 144. 

5 W. B. Henning, BSOAS, xu, 3-4, 1948, 606. 
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Within Indo-Iranian the following cases occur. 
1. Avestan saëna- ‘eagle’, Old Persian *satna- in Akkadian transcription 
"of the place name for Gandara as pa-ar-4-pa-ra-e-sa-an-na *paruparisaina, 
Avestan updtrisaéna-,1 Zor. Pahl. sen, Old Ind. éyend-. 

2. Ossetic has Digor sinäg ' breast', Iron synäg ' projection, side, hen's 
breast’, Zor. Pahl. sénak ‘breast’, NPers. sénah (probably to be compared 
with Avestan saént- ‘ pointed’), Old Ind. éyend- ‘ vaksas, breast’. 

3. Old Ind. vyaghra- ‘ tiger’, Armenian vagr (probably Iranian loanword), 
‘Zor. Pahl. bpr, bwpr *baBr, NPers. babr.* 

4. Old Ind. syédu- ‘ mucus (?)’ in Atharvaveda 12.1.30 which can come 
from *syazdu-. For ‘ spittle’ the Iranian has Zor. Pahl. z'dwk *raduk, NPers. 
rast, rayü, Chr. Sogd. yztwk from *hazduk, 3 Khotanese harsdi from *hazdu-. 

A 5. Old Indian íyetá- in RV 1.71.4 has been compared with Avestan saé- 
‘orphan ', Ossetic se- in Digor se-dzär, Mid. Parth. sywg, Khotanese syüta-. 4 

6. Avestan myazda- ' sacrifice’, Zor. Pahl. mézd, Old Ind. miyédha-, médha-. 

7. Khotanese sarau ‘lion’, Bogd. šryw-, Mid. Parth. ágr, NPers. šer. 

8. Khotanese murdsa- ‘ peacock’ from older *müra- with the suffix of bird 
and animal (as in Khotanese rruvasa- ‘ jackal’). The suffix seems to indicate 
that the word is not a recent loanword from Indo-Aryan. Old Indian has 
maytira- from the Rigveda on. This may have been originally a colour name, 
indicating a red, purple, and blue colour. 5 

9. Khotanese tsäm- ‘swallow’, participle tsoda- (gvida ts@mafia ‘ milk is 
to be swallowed’ in Khotanese texts, 1, 169, 84 v 5 and Jataka-stava 12 v 2 
tsoda-) ; Old Ind. cäm- ‘sip’, pres. cdémati. Khotanese {säm- indicates older 
*éyam- (ts- = tey- from ëy-) and so explains Oss. cumun, Zor. Pahl. $amb-, 
NPers. šīm- and Sogd. 3’m- with Avestan 3am-. 

Khotanese *§sata- in the adjective ssatimje,® éäva-, nom. sing. 56 ‘ copper, 
copper-coloured ’, translating Sansk. t@mra-, may, however, show not absence 
of -y- but the Khotanese é- from sy- of older Iranian. We have Old Ind. £yava- 
‘dark’, Zor. Pahl. syah ' black’, Sogd. ,مداق‎ Ossetic sau. 


1 The word uparisyenam is quoted from the Jaiminiya brühmana by J. Wackernagel, BSOS, 
vu, 2-3, 1936, 830. 

2 Older -ayr- has passed to -aBr-, as for rüyn we have also rö fn. M. Mayrhofer has a Dravidian 
connexion in Archivum Lingutsticum, I, 2, 1950, 182 ff. 

3 With uncertain z, see W. B. Henning, BSOAS, x1, 4, 1940, 719. The word syédu- was quoted 
in Indian Linguistics, xv1, 1956, 119. 

* W. B. Henning, JRAS, 1946, 13. 

5 W. Wuüst, Réma 2.72.9 reasserta the etymology from may- ‘to make a noise’. It has been 
also claimed for Dravidian by T. Burrow, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1940, 19. 

* Trans. Phil. Soc., 1954, 143. In Khotanese texts, 11, 9, 155, occurs éivi mra. 


- BHARATA'S EXPERIMENT WITH THE TWO VINAS 
By A. A. Bake 


VER since the West began to take an interest in the music of India, the 
great affinity of the Indian system with that of Greece has been one of 
-the first characteristics to attract notice. As early as 1782 Sir William Jones 
„remarked on it at length in what is perhaps the first detailed article on the 
subject written in any European language, entitled ‘On the musical modes 
of the Hindus’. Originally this was published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
but subsequently it was incorporated in a delightful collection published by 
Sourendro Mohun Tagore called Hindu music from various authors.) 

It would take another century, however, before the actual Indian texts 
on the theory of music became available and it was only through Joany Grosset's , 
translation of the 28th chapter of the Bharatanatyasastra in 1880 (in his Con- 
trebutton à l'étude de la musique indienne) that scholars became conversant 
with the term pramüna-éruis as the name of the standard microtonal interval 
from which the size of the different tonal intervals within the octave could be 
derived. Indian music recognizes two, three, and four-érutt tones which roughly 
correspond with our semi, minor, and major tones. 

As it was quite clear, even after the first attempt to translate Bharata's 
extremely concise text, that this pramana-érut? was an interval equal to the 
difference between a major and a minor tone, investigators accustomed to the 
mathematical approach of the Greeks to their music, at once applied Greek 
standards to determine the measurement of the standard éruit (comma of 
Didymus) and from those premises began detailed calculations as to the exact 
measurement of the 22 érutts which find a place within the compass of the 
Indian octave. According to their calculations the Indian frutis are unequal 
&nd of three different kinds, which differ considerably from one another (e.g. 

; Fox Strangways*: 22, 70, and 90 cents, p. 112). 

When we turn to the Natyasastra itself, however, we see that there is no 
attempt at mathematical definition, but that the text takes the ear as its sole 
judge. This leaves room for fluctuations which would be indefensible in a 
mathematical approach. As a matter of fact, as we shall see, the only áruti 
which can be directly demonstrated is this ‘standard’, the pramdna-Srutt. 
The size of the others is aural guesswork. 

In any other musical culture such a state of affairs would have been an 
absurdity, but in India, where correct intonation and its theoretical analysis 
had been perfected through the centuries in connexion with the liturgical use 
of the voice, fluctuations of the intervals from one time to another may actually 


1 Sourindro Mohun Tagore (comp.), Hindu music from various authors, Part 1, Caloutta, Babu 
Punchanun Mukerjes, 1875 (for private circulation only). 
3 A. H. Fox Strangways, Music of Hindostan, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1014. 
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have been much less considerable than would have been the case in a culture 

where correct intonation was not supposed to uphold the order of the Universe. 
as in the Vedic sacrifices. (This does not refer to any established absolute 

pitch but to the correctness of the different intervals in relation to any tone 

chosen as a starting point.) 

There is no evidence of the ancient Indian musicians arriving at the perfect 
octave, fifth, or fourth by division of strings. Even nowadays one finds musicians 
using their ears rather than their eyes, and we have an independent account 
of one of Sir William Jones’ collaborators, viz. Francis Fowke, ‘ On the vin& 
or Indian lyre’ (reprinted in the same collection, pp. 193 ff.) in which he 
reports that a famous Indian vina player of his days, faced with the necessity 
of fixing the frets on a new vina (they are stuck on with a beeswax compound) 
did so by ear, not by measurement. 

The author subsequently brings out a point which is closely connected with 
this exclusively aural attitude, namely the ornamentation of each note. One 
hits it above or below in a kind of appoggiatura, and finally lands on the 
intended pitch which, with the low tension of the strings of the Indian instru- 
ments, can be achieved by pulling or pushing them slightly sideways, if the 
fret should prove not to have been put exactly in the right place. The voice 
can and does follow the same method, but the ear tells unfailingly and accurately 
whether the conclusion of the ornament is dead-right or not and woe to the 
singer or player who then betrays the correct intonation. Actually, as the 
system developed, these appoggiaturas and flourishes became rigorously 
prescribed, but their origin may well have been the vagaries of the human 
voice, however beautiful and effective their fully developed form. 

There seems to have been no basic change in attitude in this respect during 
the twenty centuries between Bharata’s days (probably the second century 
B.C.) when—-as we shall see—the áruits were derived from the pramäna-éruti 
by ear only, and the eighteenth century, or our own day (except where Western 
or other foreign methods of tuning have got the upper hand). 

Although Bharata's system is based on instruments and uses the ascending 
scale with the fifth as its most prominent interval, he himself says that his 
system derives from the Vedas, which implies a primarily vocal impulse with 
a descending scale and the prominence of the fourth. Both the one-time 
paramount position of the fourth and the descending scale are still quite 
plainly discernible beneath the instrumental stratum, but the former is not 
especially relevant in the present connexion. It is the latter which is important 
here, with regard to the scales, as we find the astonishing state of affairs that 
in an ascending scale the name of the note is placed on the last of its component 
érutis. The initial tone of the scale, called sa, is a major tone, a four-érut 
interval. These four $rutis of sa, however, do not lie between sa and the next 
higher tone, the r$, but between sa and the next lower one, the nt. The con-, 
sequence is that, if one tunes the first open string to se—as is the custom—one 
is unable to demonstrate the fact that sa is a major tone until one has 
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completed the upward scale and has played the interval ni-sa.’ As one cannot 
play & lower note on an open string, one has, when starting from the open 
sh-string, to play the interval sa—rt (a minor tone). The three éruiis of ri lie 
below the so-called näma-éruts of that note, which is the seventh from the 
initial Smuts of sa? So it goes with ga, a two-éruli tone (semitone), the major 
tone ma (four érutis), the major tone pa (four ruis) the minor tone dha 
(three érutis), and the semitone n4 (two érutts). 
Schematically the Indian octave in its standard form thus looks as follows : 


DIAGRAM 1 
frutis 123. 8 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 14 15 18 17 18 19 20 21 22 1 2 8 4 
8 r 8 m p dh n 5 


Actually, when he first enumerates the scale, Bharata himself indicates 
that the first note sounded in upward direction from the open sa-string is the 
rt, by saying: ‘ Three, two, four, four, three, two, and four is the distribution 
of éruits in the gräma called sadja’ (Bharatanajyaéüstra, xxvut, 22, Kashi 
Sanskrit Series, 60, p. 318 1). It is only later, when he expounds the theoretical 
Construction, not how it actually sounds when played in an ascending scale, 
that he starts with the lower sa and gives the generally used érwi-sequence of 
4.8.2,4.4.8.2. for this basic scale, the sa-graéma.* 

No difficulty in understanding the fact that the four érutis of sa lie between 
that and the lower note is encountered when one reckons in a downward 
direction as was the custom in Vedic practice from which Bharata proudly 
boasts his descent (Nafyasästra, 1, 11). Although this originally prevailing 
descending scale is undoubtedly the explanation of the later, seemingly illogical, 
Srutt-allocation, we must accept the unalterable fact that it is the sa-gräma 
as indicated above in its ascending form that serves as the basis of Bharata's 
system. It is a scale with a major tone as its leading tone (the four srutts 
between nt and sa) and an initial minor third, consisting of a minor and a semi- 
tone (r$ and ga) a sequence which brings it very close to the scale of our D mode. 

The reason why this and not one of the many other possible scales is taken 
as the basis of the modern system lies very probably in the fact that its sa 
is a continuation and development of the centre of a tone-cluster of the Sàma- 
vedio stratum where we find a powerful tradition of employing & minor third 
above and a major tone below that central tone which was—and is—the 
‘initial ’, the ‘ reciting’, and the ‘ final’ note of each chant and consequently 
had all the requirements to serve as a starting point of a full scale in the final 
musical system. 

1 tisro dve calasraáca catasras tera eva ca 
dve catasraóca sadjakhye grame érulinidaréanam 22, 

2 sadjaá catuhérutir jñeya rsabhas trihérutih smriah 
dviórulié capi gändhäro madhyamas ca caiuhérutih 23. 
catuhérutih pañcamak syàt trihérutir dhaivatas tatha 
dviérutis tu nigddah eyal padjagräme—24. 

3 jagräha päthyam rgvedat sämabhyo gitam eva ca 
yajurvedàd abhinayän rasan ätharvanäd api 17. 
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From the fact that this sa-gräma is used as the standard scale, it follows that 
other scales in use had to be expressed in terms of the sa-grüma as there were 
no other recognized means of comparison. There are indications that many ôf 
the later modal scales were in existence in an embryonic form at an early date, 
but only one of them was chosen to occupy a position nearly as important as 
that of the sa-gräma, a scale which, like the sa-grüma, employed a major 
tone leading to the ' tonic' but stressed an initial major instead of & minor 
third. Its rufi sequence is 4.3.4.2.4.3.2. When played like the sa-grama 
ascending from the open first string, it begins with a minor and a major tone 
instead of with a minor and a semitone as was the case with the sa-grüma. 
When developed into a mode this basic scale with its major leading tone and its 
major third comes very close to our G mode. 

There is no reason to doubt that in practice all the embryonie modes of 
those days were indeed played from the same note as ‘tonic’, exactly as is 
done nowadays when several rägas (fully perfected modal structures) are 
played in succession. As in all true modal music it is the difference in internal 
relationship, not the difference in pitch, which distinguishes one raga from 
another and which, in Bharata’s days, marked the second gräma off from 
the first. 

The name of that second gräma, namely ma-grüma, was devised only when 
the need was felt to express it in terms of the sa-grüma. The scale as such 
must have had an independent existence long before this purely theoretical 
name was devised. How it came to be called by that name is quite clear. 
When one starts to measure the sequence 4.3.4.2.4.3.2. against the standard 
4.3.2.4.4.3.2 (sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni), one finds that by putting its initial 
major tone against the four éruiis of the ma of the sa-gräma, one needs only 
a change of one sruti to make the two fit exactly, viz. the shift of the nàma- 
éruts of pa from the seventeenth to the sixteenth érufi thereby reducing pa 
to the size of a minor tone, automatically increasing the size of dha to that 
of a major tone. 

The two grämas put against one another will thus look as follows : 


DIAGRAM 2 
frutis ° 10 11 12 18 14 15 18 17 18 19 202122 1 2 8 4 6 6 7 8 9 
sa-gräma m A dh n 8 r g 
ma-grûına m p dh n g 


We see here pa on the sixteenth instead of on the seventeenth sruit. This 
is the emergence of the famous pramäna-éruti and, as both the sequences of the 
sa- and of the ma-gräma were living musical notions in Bharata’s days, it was 
possible to demonstrate this ruit ‘ad auras’ by putting one existing scale 
against the other, starting the second on the ma of the first. 

It is here that Bharata brings in his experiment with the two vin&s in 
order first to let people hear what the pramäna-éruti really is, and secondly 
to show that the notes which were commonly supposed to have two, three, 
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and four áruits can be proved to consist of that number of érutis so that the two 
gramas really add up to a total of 22 éruts each. 

In the prose following the above-quoted verse 22 Bharata says: 'In the 
madhyama-gräma the pa has to be lowered by one-éruti. The interval between 
the lowered and the normal éruti is called the standard —pramàna-éruti—as 
it can be shown by this process of slackening and tightening the string. 

That we shall now demonstrate: Take two vinäs identical in size, number 
of strings, appearance, and body and tune them both to the sa-grüma '.! 

This means that the first two open strings of these vinäs should be tuned 
to a perfect fifth (a distance of 13 srutis, nos. 5-17, see Diagram 1). The experi- 
ment concerns itself with two strings only, and presupposes the logical way of 
playing the scale, namely sa on the first open string, rt, ga, and ma on the 
appropriate stops (or, as the case may be, frets) of that same string. The pa 
is then played on the second open string whereby the interval from the stopped 
ma to the open pa-string is equal to a major tone, the four áruiss of the pa 
of the sa-gräma. In the course of this experiment any eventual higher strings 
will not be used. All the notes from pa upwards will be played on the pa-string. 

Bharata continues: ‘ Now we should tune the second vina to the ma-grama 
by lowering the pa-string by one sruli (after which one can restore it to the 
sa-grama by tuning it up again, but leave it down for the moment) '.? 

As the ma-gräma was just as living a conception as the sa-gräma the only 
thing one had to do was play the ma on its appropriate stop on the sa-string 
of the second vinà and then adjust the open pa-string in such a way that the 
interval ma-pa became the minor tone required at the beginning of the 
ma-grüma. 

The exact size of the pramäna-éruti could now be clearly demonstrated by 
sounding the two open pa-strings one after the other, the first being the original 
pure fifth of the sa-gräma, the second the one tuned down to suit the ma-gräma 
scale. This shows that this is a purely theoretical experiment, because once 
the perfect fifth has been done away with, the instrument is no longer of any 
use for practical purposes (hence Bharata’s saying, ‘ leave it down for the 
moment’), because the practical consequence of this lowering of the pa-string 
by one éruti is that all the subsequent notes played on it at their proper stops 
will be one éruft out too. This is important for the sequel of this experiment, 
but with this first tuning down of the pa-string Bharata means only to give & 
practical means to determine the pramána-éruts. 


DIAGRAM 3 
árutis . 10 11 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 1 9 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 
ist vind m P dh n E] r E m 
2nd vind. m pP dh n s r g m 


1 madhyamagrame tu frulyapakrstah pañcamah käryah. pañcamasya śrutyutkarsăpakarsð- 
bhyam yad antaram märdaväyatatväd va tavat pramdnaérutih. 

nidaréanam ca samabhivytkhyisyamah. yathd due vine tulyapramänatantryupapädanadanda- 
mürcchile sadjagrämäérite kürye. P 

* tayor anyalarim madhyamagrämikim kurydt parcamasyaypakarge érulim tam eva pañcamasya 
érutyutkarsavaéät sadjagramikim kuryat. evam érutir apakrsta bhavati. 
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Bharata continues: ‘By a second identical lowering (of the pa-string) 
the ga and ni of the second vina will coincide with the rt and dha on the first 
as that has more érutis ".! i 

It is noteworthy that Bharata simply says ‘lower the pa-string again 
exactly as much', giving no other judge than the ear. Now the pa-string 
of the second vinà is a semitone below that of the first vinä and consequently 
all the notes played on it on their appropriate stops are a semitone out too. 
Thus it follows naturally that the two two-éruts tones, ga and ni, played on 
their usual stops, should now have the pitch of rt and dha on the first. : 


DIAGRAM 4 
rules * 10 11 12 18 14 15 18 17 18 19 20 21 22 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 
1st vind. m p dh n 8 3 E m 
2nd vind m p dh n 5 r g m 


Bharata continues: ‘Doing exactly the same lowering again, the dha 
and the ri of the second vinà will coincide with the pa and the sa of the first 
as that has a greater number of érutis ’.? 


DIAGRAM 5 
£ruhis : 10 11 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 
1st vind * m p dh n 8 r & m 
2nd vind . m p dh n 5 t g m 


* By doing this same thing again the pa, the ma, and the sa of the second 
vind now coincide with the ma, the ga, and the nt of the first, as that now has 
four $rutis more. Thus, by this method of rut; demonstration it can be per- 
ceived how indeed the two grümas have 22 érutis each ' 3 


DIAGRAM 6 
íruiss : 10 11 12 18 14 15 18 17 18 19 202122 1 3 8 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 
1st vind: m P dh n 0 r g m 
2nd ving. P dh n 5 r g m 


From this demonstration as described by Bharata we should become 
conscious once again how extremely careful one has to be when applying 
methods from one system of music to another. Mathematics does not enter 
into this speculation at all The name pramdna-sruti really has no reference 
to the mathematical size of that interval, contrary to what was accepted 
a priori by Fox Strangways and others. What the name is meant to indicate 
is that one has to take that éruts as the standard, because it is the only one 
actually demonstrable in practice by putting the ma-gräma against the sa-gräma 
as indicated. Whether or not it is identical with the comma of Didymus has 
nothing to do with what the Indians understood by it. As to the actual size 
of the other Srutis, the ear was the only judge. 


1 punar aps ladevüpakarsat gändhéranisadäv itarasyäm dhaivatarsabhau praviéatah érutya- 
diikatvat. 

? punas tadeväpakarsäd dhaivatarsabhav ttarasyäm pañcamagadjau pravisatah érutyadhikatvat. 

3 tadvat punar apakrsiyüyàm tasyam pañcamamadhyamasadiä itarasyam madhyamanisadagan- 
dhàravaMah pravesyanti catuhsrutyadhikatvad evam anena érutidaréanandhanena dvaigramikyo 
doûviméäh érutayah pratyavagantavyah. 
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Secondly, this experiment shows how wrong the often-encountered Western 
potion is, that the Indians divided their octave into 22 parte. The sum total 
of 22 érutis is arrived at by addition, not by division. Because there happened 
to be three major (four-éruis), two minor (three-érufi), and two semi (two-éruti) 
tonal intervals within the compass of the octave the total number of érutis 
happens to be 22. 

Here again the vocal rather than the instrumental origin of the basic Indian 
scale comes to the fore. As indicated above the basis of the sa-grüma lies in 
the three-tone cluster of the Rigveda, namely the aforesaid central note with a 
major tone below and a somewhat less well defined interval (larger than a 
semitone) above. 

In some prominent Sämavedic schools, for example, the Kauthuma, we 
still find the same central note of that cluster with its two neighbours, but, 
added to it, an extension to a fourth below and a minor third above, with 
a tendency to a further widening of the compass by tentative ornamentation 
upwards. The extremities of this embryonic scale are not its important feature, 
which lies in the constant return to the centre, & fourth above the lowest 
note. i 

In later Vedic stages and in the non-liturgical music of the system 
inaugurated by Bharata, the emergence of the consciousness of the octave as 
such shows the growing influence of the instrumental element. That came, 
however, after the individual tones within that compass had already been 
crystallized as major, minor, and semitones, which then happened to add up 
to a total of 22 as Bharata intends to show by his tuning experiment, accounting 
for each group in turn. 

By approaching this system from the Greek point of view one misses both 
these points, the vocal origin and its accumulative rather than divisionary 
tendency. Thereby one obliterates the historical development of this unique 
and very important musical culture, so different, in spite of the many family 
resemblances, from its first cousin, the music of Greece. 


n RAJA RAM ROY'S VISIT TO ENGLAND 


By K. A. BALLHATCHET 


AJA RAM ROY, the adopted son of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, went to 
England with his father. He remained there for several years after 
his father's death at Bristol in 1833. 

° In August 1835 Hobhouse, the President of the Board of Control, recorded 
that he had received an application on behalf of Raja Ram, ‘ requesting that 
the opportunity may be afforded him previously to his return to his native 
country of acquiring an insight into the mode in which the public business is 
transacted in England '.! The request appealed to Hobhouse, with his Whig 
and liberal sympathies, and at his recommendation Raja Ram was appointed 
an extra clerk in the offices of the Board of Control at a salary of £100 a year.? 

Hobhouse thought that when Raja Ram returned to India, ' his usefulness 
as a servant of the local government’ would be ' materially increased’ as 
a result of his experience at the Board of Control. He also declared optimistically 
that Raja Ram's appointment would have ‘a beneficial effect on the natives 
of India generally ' by showing them that there was ' every disposition on the 
part of the supreme authority to furnish them with the means and motives of 
rendering themselves capable of assisting, to & much greater extent than at 
present, in the administration of India '.? 

It soon became known, however, that Hobhouse was prepared to go much 
further than this. Reports began to appear in the Press to the effect that 
he had given Raja Ram a writership in the service of the East India Company. 
As President of the Board of Control, Hobhouse was allowed by courtesy 
the right to nominate to some of these coveted appointments. This meant that 
the covenanted civil service, hitherto reserved for Europeans, was to be opened 
to an Indian. In May 1836 an editorial in the Calcutta Courier greeted the news 
as ‘ the first practical instance in the Civil Service, of the application of the 
principle declared in the 87th section of the Act [of 1833], that ‘ no native of 
the said (Indian) territories, or any natural-born subject of His Majesty resident 
therein, shall by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, 
or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said Company "' ’.4 

The Governor-General’s reaction was cautious. In a private letter to Carnac, 
the Chairman of the Court of Directors, Auckland wrote: ‘The writership 
given to the son of Ram Mohan Roy has created some astonishment here, and 

1 J. C. Hobhouse, minute, 4 August 1835, Minutes of the Board of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India, vr, 460 f. India Office Library. 

* Board minute, 4 August 1836, ibid., 462. 

3 Hobhouse, minute, 4 August 1836. 


4 Calcutta Courier, 17 May 1836. The Act in question was the Act of 1833 which 1enewed the 
_ Company’s Charter. ` 
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the feeling amongst the older Indians of Caleutta is far from favorable to such 
an experiment. If the young man has sterling and substantial merit it may 
succeed and be productive of real good, otherwise it will rather retard than 
advance the object in view ’.1 

But the Press reports had been exaggerated. Raja Ram had not in fact 
been appointed to a writership. Nevertheless, it seems that for a time Hobhouse 
seriously intended to nominate him, and that Carnac himself approved of the 
idea. But Carnac at length began to have second thoughts. ‘ It is quite certain ’, 
he wrote to Hobhouse in November 1836, ‘ that at present no considerable 
number of natives could be entrusted with the higher duties of the service, 
and the introduction of one or two, while it might excite unpleasant feelings 
in the minds of the European members of the service, would, I apprehend, 
afford little gratification to the Natives, and perhaps might even give rise to 
no better feeling than that of envy '. Indeed, he went on, ‘ the elevation of an 
individual who has departed in some degree from the practice and principles 
of his stricter countrymen would perhaps scarcely be felt as a compliment ’.? 
He also told Hobhouse—and this may well have been the strongest argument— 
that ‘it will never pass the Court ’.3 

Meanwhile, young Raja Ram was carrying on with his work in the offices 
of the Board of Control. His appointment there had originally been made for 
one year. It was renewed in 1836 and again in 1837.4 But in 1838 he decided 
to go back to India. The Board thereupon resolved to make him a ' donation ' 
of £100, in addition to his salary, ‘in consideration of his diligence in the 
discharge of his duties, and the circumstances under which he accompanied 
his father Ram Mohan Roy to this country and is now about to return to 
India ’.5 | 

Hobhouse had formed a high opinion of Raja Ram's ability, and had 
already written to Auckland in his favour. In November 1836, after explaining 
how he had ‘ yielded’ to Carnac’s advice and dropped the idea of appointing 
Raja Ram to a writership, he went on, ‘I do hope that when the young man 
comes to India, you will find some mode of employing him advantageously. 
He has acted as Clerk at this Board for a year and a half, and given the greatest 
satisfaction. Indeed, he is one of the most promising young men I know and, 
I am confident, will do credit to your patronage '. 

After Raja Ram had returned to India, Auckland sent news of him to 
Hobhouse. In November 1838 he wrote : 

' Mohun Roy's adopted son has remained at Calcutta. Mr. Ross? wrote 


1 Auckland to Carnac, 28 May 1836, British Museum Add. MSS, 36473, 51 ff. 

? Carnac to Hobhouse, 21 November 1836, Home Misc. 835, 43 f , India Office Library. 

3 Hobhouse to Auckland, 30 November 1836, Home Mise. 837, 92. 

4 Board minutes, vi, 486, 490. 

5 Board minute, 26 February 1838, ibid., 512. 

6 Hobhouse to Auckland, 30 November 1888, Home Misc. 837, 92. 

? Probably Alexander Ross, a civil servant on the Bengal establishment and First Ordinary 
Member of the Governor-General’s Couneil. He retired on 16 October 1838. C. E. Buckland, 
Dichonary of Indian bvography, London, 1900, 363. 
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to me upon him “‘ I have seen him several times—he is certainly a well educated 
young man and well informed, but his head, a phrenologist would say, does not 
indicate much capacity. He would much rather be employed in the Judicial 
than in the Revenue Department and he seems to think that he may be at once 
appointed a Suddur Ameen. I have told him that young as he is, he ought not 
to expect a Suddur Ameenship until he shall have held for a time the office 
of Moonsiff,for which he should without delay begin to study & qualify himself. 
He is desirous of remaining in Lower Bengal and would not willingly leave it, 
unless to get a situation in the political department "' *.1 

Auckland himself agreed with Ross: ' Assuredly he cannot do better than 
study for the judicial line, in which promotion may be rapid if he should do 
well’. Finally he assured Hobhouse : ‘I will keep an eye upon him ’.* 

So ended Raja Ram's visit to England. It was some time before the admis- 
sion of Indians to the covenanted civil service again became a matter of practical 
polities. 


1 Auckland to Hobhouse, 16 November 1838, B.M. Add. MSS, 36473, 351 f. 
3 ibid. 


. SOME NOTES ON HINDI POETRY IN THE PANJAB 
By L. D. BARNETT 


ps agc it was recognized by color d sanno that the AE rnt of the 

Sikhs, the Bible of the Panjab, began with the Western Hindi hymns 
and prose preachings of Guru Nànak (1469-1538), and thence grew to its present 
vast proportions by the accretion of his successors’ utterances, in which the 
language gradually changed to Panjabi. On the other hand, the Dasam Guru- 
granth Sahib of Gobind Singh, the tenth Sikh pontiff, which is not included in 
the Adi Graath, is composed in more or less standard Western Hindi. These 
facts were set forth in 1877 by the learned Professor Trumpp in his translation 
of the Adi Granth, which, I may incidentally add, was described by him as 
‘incoherent and shallow in the extreme, and couched . . . in dark and per- 
plexing language, in order to cover these defects ' (p. vii), to which he has added 
on p. cxxii that ‘the Granth, as regards its contents, is perhaps the most 
shallow and empty book that exists’. 

But it is not yet generally appreciated that outside the 4045 Granth there 
has been also a reverse process: the Hindi and semi-Hindi speech of the 
Sikh Scriptures has had & considerable influence on Panjabi Sikh literature, 
introducing Hindi forms of speech into it." By the side of this mixture Hindi 
proper has survived in some literary circles in the Panjab, and up to quite 
recent times Hindi works on themes of Hindu and Sikh epos, devotion, 
mysticism, and history have been produced in thém. These have usually escaped 
the notice o? Western readers because they have been printed in the Gurmukhi 
script, and therefore have been wrongly classed as being works in the Panjabi 
language. I have found some in the British Museum, and am hoping to discover 
more. Meanwhile I present a few specimens of Hindi and semi-Hindi poetry, 
which I have transliterated exactly according to the printed texts. 

We may fittingly begin with a few lines from the Dasam Guru-granth of 
Gobind Sinzh (a.p. 1675-1708), which I have mentioned above. They are 
vv. 198-9 o? the Akäl-ustats. 


Janama jata karama 0815 dharama cara bicära 
beda bheva na pàvax Siva Rudra aii mukhacära 
ME" kota Indra Upindra Biäsaka Sanaka Sanatakumära 
gat gas thake sabai guna cakrata bhe mukhacära || 
adi anti na madha jake bhüta bhaba bhaväna. 
sata duapara tritia kalajuga catrakala pradhäna 
dhiàs dhias thake mahan muni gat gandharba apära 
hûra hûra thake sabhas nah pasas tiha para || 


1 For example, the prose Sikh hagiologies of Lal Singh Narottam and Atma Singh, both 
entitled Gur-thagat-mal, are more Hindi in style than Panjabi. 
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Now we may pass on to the nineteenth century. Here we find a good author 
in Baba Srinivasa-ji of Ghorewah, in Gurdaspur District. Among other writings 
he produced a large poem styled Sukh-daik Raman, narrating the epic story 
of Rama and Sita, which was published by his grandson Kasirama Bedi at 
Ghorewah and printed at Amritsar in 1904. Here is a specimen, from p. 118. 


Gae Nikhäda sañga Raghabvrä | tun nikata kara dhana lae tira || 

Sia bica lagha piche (87 | äge cale sabhana Ragharai || 

kachaka püe hata cala Nikhadi | sarla sudharata prabha ke padi || 
calata calata muna üsrama Ge | tiratha raja jaha chaba chàe || 

sura sara Kalindri 1 gae tira | tisra base Surasati nirä || 

sveta sämma aranodaka dhart | dhara tina subhaga mana hari || 

bhae taranga saina catrai | anaka bibholahart taha ga || 

phena chatra nripa sisa suhävana | sabada bhera pranava bhae pävana || 
cartdara tra khare bisäla | äsrama muna gana rava tarasälä || 

mora marüla kira khaga jak | baga caka jhila mrigana suranät || 
püja suhävana mnga khaga sûra | saghana cáha tara bibadha prakära || 
phala subha phüla jhitkata bhae dara | harata pita suacha aranaré || 
navana parana komala bahu bhanti | Bharaduaja muna 1sata raf || 


The next extract is of a different sort. It consists of two passages (pp. 3 and 
226, second edition) from the Brahma-prakäs, a series of metrical discourses on 
mystic philosophy and morals from a Sikh point of view. The author styles 
himself Har-ka Das, a Parama-hamsa residing in Sukhie-da Kot, Faridkot ; 
the book was published by Vir Singh Sandhü and Hardvari Lal of Faridkot, 
and printed at Amritsar in 1928. The language is mainly Western Hindi, 
but with some admixture of Panjabi. 

(1) Brahamacaraja jo Brahama batàve || rahe adola nā mana duläve || 

sabhu main eka drisata nihare || bandhana tore nā parána carha re || 
jaba kucha bheda mane tha bheda || taba laga Dharama rai dara kheda || 
jaba eha tiäge hatimat mäna catar || taba laga sûce dara sobha pai || 
mera tera jaba ine cukat || rahi abheda nā vichara jas || 

jaba eha haümai roga ko trage || Ganga nadi tiha dela men väge || 
mamjana kare te hota ananda || kate lobha moha ke tanda || 


(2) Kudarata ka sabha khela upaia || piäre tudha aiida cüka banana || 
Prabhit khela apa kt litt tain krun dukha manas || mürakha balaka 
samajha vane dasa kauņa tera sukhadana || 
jo sukhadàsa so cita nā aid || sov tudhane jhitha cūka bands || 
atsa parada ute para || jarada rahe karodha jarata || Hart-ké Dasa kahita 
re tanin tudha mana me charama nā àsà || 


On the other hand, the little tract styled Mukti-nämä which is appended to 
the collection of rags from the Adi Granth compiled with rubrics by Bardül 


1 An error for Kälindi. 
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Singh (Amritsar published, Lahore printed, 1905) is marked by austere 
simplicity. It lays down in rather mixed language rules for the moral and ritual 
guidance of Sikhs in dohä and caupat verses. It opens with the verse 


Bahura sabhé mas satsqurü sumata sabhana ko daina 
tiägana kumati vikāra ko srs mukha ucare baina 


and verses 49-50 run thus : 
Gura ke vāka rahata ihu kahi 
chujas curäst jina thu lahi 
rahani rahana jüniai nikt 
aghate chujas sreya hot jiki. 


je parapanct adhaka sansûr’ 
phasai karama mas jiun madha jarî 
lina te suna suna manat nahi 


dharahu sada satigura jima kahi. 


Now that Delhi has made Hindi the official language of all India, on first 
thoughts one is tempted to forecast a brighter future for the somewhat forlorn 
Hindi of the Panjab. But the Panjab has often been fertile in surprises, and 
Hindi literature and speech there has a formidable rival in the native Panjabi 
tongue. In the last ten years particularly there has been a notable increase in 
Panjabi literature of the higher order—belles lettres in verse and prose, philo- 
sophy, philology, and history—in the composition of which an important part 
is being taken by women, especially that gifted lady Mrs. Amrita Pritam, 
and which may throw into the shade the local Hindi. Ás an eminent Panjabi 
writer recently remarked, the Panjabi language has now come into its own. 


THE SUCCESSION OF THE LINE OF KANISKA 
By A. L. BASHAM 


S we have pointed out elsewhere,! the question of the date of the era of 
Kaniska still seems far from a final solution, and it will probably remain 
80 until further evidence comes to light. Equally doubtful is the problem 
of the succession of the kings of Kanigka's dynasty, for their relationships are 
by no means settled and there are several kindred questions which are still 
unanswered. The evidence on the subject is extremely tenuous, and, as with 
the date of Kaniska himself, no final conclusions can be reached, but we propose 
to review the more important data, and to put forward some suggestions which 
may encourage further investigation of the problem. 

The Sarnath inscription of the year 3 of Kaniska's era ® shows that by this 
date, whatever it may have been, the Kusäna emperor held sway over a very 
wide area of northern India, and had a satrap posted at Banaras. In this 
inscription the emperor, is referred to merely by the title of mahäräja. In other 
inscriptions of his reign, however, he receives the additional title devaputra;? 
while in one, dated in the year 11 and found at Sui Vihar, Bahawalpur, he is 
given the imperial Kusána titles mahäräja rajatiaja devaputra.* In his two 
latest inscriptions, however, of the years 18 and 23 respectively, he is again referred 
to merely as maharaja. In the year 24, the next year after the latest certainly 
attested date of Kaniska, Väsiska appears on the scene in an inscription from 
Mathura, and is given the imperial titles maharaja räjatiräja devaputra şahi. 
He receives the same titles in an inscription of the year 28, found at Sanchi.* 
In the same year we find Huviska ruling at Mathura, with the titles devaputra 
şahi. The next inscription of Huviska, dated 33, gives him the titles mahäräja 
devaputra,? while in the year 40 he is honoured by the full imperial formula 
mahäräja rüjütwrája 19; the two latter inscriptions are both from Mathura. 

In the following year, 41, the name Kaniska again appears, in the very 
controversial Ara inscription. This proves that a certain Kaniska, the son of 


1 BSOAS, xv, 1, 1953, 95. 

3 EI, vm, 178 f. 

5 EI, Ix, 240; xix, 90. The latter inscription, dated 14, is believed by Dr. Lohuizen to 
refer to a later Kaniska, being actually dated in the year 114 with omitted hundred sign 
( Scythian ' period, 318). The question is not, however, very relevant to our subject. 

4 CII, n, 141. 1 

s CH, n, 149; JRAS, 1924, 400. 

* JRAS, 1910, 1318. 

' EI, n, 369. The date is almost certainly 28, not 78 (JRAS, 1910, 1314-15). 

8 EI, xxx, 60 f. 

* EI, vin, 181 f. 

10 ARASI, 1908-9, 160. 

11 CII, m, 105. 
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Vajheske, was ruling at the time in the Panjab, and was referred to by the 
usual imperial formula, together with the exotic title kaïsara. But a Huviska 
soon appears again at Mathura, somewhat doubtfully in the year 44,1 but 
certainly in 48.2 In both these cases, however, he is a mere mahäräja, and even 
in the year 51 he is only given the additional title of devaputra.* In the same 
year, however, he receives full imperial titles in Afghanistan.* His rule at 
Mathura, with full titles, is attested in the year 60.5 Huviska’s successor, 
Vasudeva, rules with full titles in Mathura in the year 74,5 and his reign 
continues there until 98.7 The successors of Vasudeva, attested by coins, and 
also, according to Dr. Lohuizen,? by inscriptions dated without the hundred 
symbol, were evidently weaker rulers, and we do not consider them here. 

To these dated inscriptions we must add a further epigraph from Mathura, 
the date of which is illegible.® This is in a fragmentary state, but it evidently 
refers to the repair of a tank, called mahdraja-rajatiraja-devaputrasya Huviska- 
sya pitimahasya tadaga, by a certain general (mahadandandyaka) ; the religious 
merit acquired by this act is devoted to the increase of the longevity and. 
strength of Huvigka, who is again referred to with the usual imperial titles. 
Thus it is evident that a Huviska was ruling at the time. Rai Bahadur D. R. 
Sahni, who edited this inscription, interpreted it as referring to a pious donation 
made for the repair of an endowment of Huviska’s grandfather, whoever he 
may have been. 

Professor Konow believed that some information was to be derived from the 
titles by which the kings are referred to in the inscriptions,!® but we cannot 
agree with this view. Nearly all the inscriptions which we have mentioned are 
records of donations, and are not the products of the imperial chancellery of the 
. Kusänas. Hence the fact that in many cases the kings are not given their full 
imperial titles has no significance; all the kings mentioned are sometimes 
referred to by such titles, and this may be taken to indicate that, at least for 
part of their reigns, all of them exercised imperial sway, and were in no sense 
subordinate to another king. Though in later times the title maharaja was 
thought suitable only for a humble vassal, and even comparatively small 
kings would take grandiloquent titles, and would be regularly referred to by their 
subjects with such epithets, under the Kusanas the value of the title maharaja 


1 XI, 1, 387. The date is read by Buhler as 44. Banerji (HJ, x, 114) reads 58. In our opinion 
the former reading 1s more probable. 

1 EI, x, 112. The inscription is on an image now in Lucknow Museum, but ite provenance 
ı8 Mathura. 

3 BI, x, 113. 

4 CII, n, 170. 

5 EI, 1, 386; xx, p. 204, n. 81. 

* EI, 1x, 242. H. C. Raychaudhuri mentions an unpublished inscription ın Mathura Museum 
dated in the year 67, during the reign of Väsudeve (PHAI, p. 478, n. 1). 

7 Luders, ' Last’, no. 78. 

8 ! Scythian’ period, 307 ff. 

* JRAS, 1024, 402-3. 

10 JBBRAS, NB, 1, 1926, 1 f. ; CII, n, p. Ixxi. 
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had not yet depreciated, and even Kanigka, the greatest of thé line, was often 
referred to by his subjects with this title alone. 

" A further piece of evidence, on which some authorities have placed con- 
siderable reliance, is to be found in Kalhana’s Rajatarangint, where it is stated 
that among the early kings of Kashmir were the three rulers of the Turuska 
race, Huska, Juska, and Kaniska.1 We do not agree with Konow? and 
Ghirshman ? that any reliable inferences can be made from the order of these 
names. Kalhana’s information on the earlier periods of the history of Kashmir 
is مع‎ notoriously vague and garbled that it is quite untrustworthy. Though 
Kalhana is known to have utilized written sources, all these appear to have 
been of comparatively late composition, and his brief account of Huska, 
Juska, and Kaniska, though perhaps derived from a written source, must be 
ultimately based on orally transmitted tradition, in which the order of names 
would be dictated rather by considerations of euphony than by chronological 
sequence. 

Many attempts have been made to explain the data which we have reviewed 
above, the crucial item of which is the Ara inscription of the year 41. Vincent 
Smith,‘ following R. D. Banerji,5 suggested that this inscription referred to 
none other than the great Kaniska-himself, who, with advancing years and the 
pressure of military affairs in Central Asia, had left as his viceroy in India his son 
Vasigka, who soon predeceased his father, and was replaced by his brother 
Huviska. This theory is not, in our opinion, wholly beyond the bounds of 
possibility, but itis very unlikely, for if the mighty empire-builder had been still 
alive and active between the years 24 and 41 it might be expected that some at 
least of the authors of inscriptions during this period would have recorded 
the fact, and would not have so consistently referred to his sons as though they 
were the sole rulers of the empire. It is hardly conceivable that a king who had 
made so great an impression on his times could have been thus forgotten while 
still alive and ruling. 

Dr. Ghirshman * has suggested that the Ara inscription does indeed refer 
to the great Kanigka, but merely in order to indicate that the era in which 
it is dated was founded by him. On Ghirshman's hypothesis Kaniska was 
actually dead at the time. Ghirshman notes also that in the Ara inscription 
Kaniska is referred to as the son of Väjheska, whom he identifies with the Juska 
of the Rajatarangini, believing that Huska and Juska were the subordinates 
of the Kadphises kings in Kashmir, and that Kanigka was sub-king of Kashmir 
before seizing the Kusäna empire. If we accept this theory we must assume that 
the donor of the Ara inscription merely referred to Kaniska because he dated his 
gift in Kanisks’s era. Yet he went to the trouble of giving the dead king full 
imperial titles, together with a further title unique in India—kaisara—and was 
at pains to specify the name of Kaniska’s father, though this was not usual 
at the time, even in the case of living kings. On the other hand, if Ghirshman 


1 Rajatarangini, 1, 168. 3 CII, x, p. Ixxxi. 3 Bégram, 141-2. 
* EHI, 288. 5 TA, xxxvi, 1908, 58 ff. * Bégram, 101-2. 
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ig right, the ruling king of the time was quite beneath the notice of the author 
of the inscription. These corollaries of the hypothesis are, in our opinion, quite 
incredible, and the hypothesis itself is therefore untenable. It seems that the 
most probable explanation of the Ara inscription is the conventional one, that 
it refers to a second Kaniska, who governed at least part of the Kusana empire 
in the year 41.1 

In the chapter on the Kusänas prepared for the unpublished Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. 11, which is now in our hands, the late Professor F. W. 
Thomas suggested that Huviska was the younger brother of either Kaniska I 
or Vasiska. Väsiska died after a brief reign, and Huviska assumed power in 
the minority of Vàsiska's son, Kaniska II. When the latter came of age he was 
&dmitted by Huviska to a share in the government, and the succession passed 
through him. Thus we have the following genealogy : 


TABLE I 
(1) Kaniska I 
| 





(2) so (3) PAT 
(4) m II 


| 
(5) Vasudeva 


This scheme of succession, though feasible, does not explain why there are 
no further inscriptions of Kaniska 11 after the year 41, or why Huviska continues 
to rule for some 20 years after his nephew’s accession. To accept it we must 
postulate that Kaniska II, like his father, died young or was deposed, and that 
Huviska continued to rule on behalf of Kaniska Ils infant son Vasudeva, still 
receiving all imperial honours, until Vasudeva himself came of age. Precedents 
for such a state of affairs might be found, but it is unusual enough to weaken 
the probability of the scheme. Variants of Professor Thomas’ hypothetical 
succession might be suggested.? Thus we might propose that Kaniska II 
was a brother of Huviska who was briefly associated with him in power, 
or that Kaniska was a member of a collateral branch of the family who for a 
while usurped power in some part of the Kusäna empire, but all such theories 
are open to serious objection if only on the ground that they involve postulating 
an abnormal situation in the Kusäna state, for which we have no contributory 
evidence. 

Professor Thomas appears to have been well aware of such difficulties, 
and in one of his last published articles he put forward a suggestion which 
seemed to offer a reasonably possible solution to the problem, and which he 


1 CII, nt, pp. xxx, 
3 L, de la Vallée Poussin, L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas . .., Paris, 1930, 817; CII, n, 
p. ixxxi, eto. 
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intended to pursue further.! The undated Mathura inscription, to which we have 
already referred, is open to two interpretations, for the phrase mahäaräja- 
rájatiraja-devaputrasya Huviskasya peamahasyo may be translated not only 
as ‘ of the grandfather of Huviska ' but also as ‘ of Huviska, the grandfather ' of 
the Huviska then reigning. Professor Thomas suggested that the second 
interpretation was the correct one, and that the grandfather's name was 
‘inherited as usual by his grandson ’. 

Though the hypothesis of two Huviskas eliminates several difficulties, the 
theory that the one was the grandfather of the other introduces further problems. 
The word-order of the crucial phrase is less logical according to Professor 
Thomas’ interpretation than according to the conventional one. Moreover, if 
we assume that Huviska I, who ruled from c. 28 to 40, was the grandfather of 
Huviska II, who ruled from c. 44 to 67,3 it is impossible that Kaniska II, 
who was ruling in the year 41, was the missing link in a direct line of succession, 
since in the Ara inscription he is explicitly stated to be the son of Vajheska, 
who, in view of the very variable spelling of the names of other Kusana kings, 
may well be identical with Vasigka, the successor of Kaniska I. A direct father- 
to-son succession—Kaniska ]—Vasiska—Huviska I—Kaniska IT —Huviska IT 
-—Vasudeva—is thus definitely ruled out. 

Assuming that the succession in the Kusäna royal house was from father to 
son, and that primogeniture was normal, we can only admit that Haviska IT 
was the grandson of Huviska I by erecting a very frail and complicated structure 
of hypothesis. Thus it may be suggested that Huviska I was the son of Vasiska 
and the grandson of Kaniska I; he had a son who predeceased him, and in the 
minority of his grandson, Huviska II, the throne was held for two or three years 
by Huviska I’s younger brother, Kaniska IT, who then relinquished it in favour 
of his great-nephew, Huviska II; Huviska, after a reign of over 20 years, 
was then succeeded by his son, Vasudeva. Thus the Kusana family tree would 
be as follows : 


Tage IT 
(1) Kaniska I 
(2) — 


(3) Eve H (4) Es Il 
| 

(5) und II 

(6) Vido 


1 JRAS, 1952, 116. 2 See above, p. 78, n. 6. 
VOL. XX. 6 
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Disregarding the very tenuous character of the hypothesis on which this 
genealogy is based it seems very unlikely that it is correct, for it assumes that 
six generations ruled in a period of 98 years or a little over, if we allow Vàsudeva 
to have ruled for a year or two after the date of his latest attested inscription. This 
would give an average of between 16 and 17 years per generation, a duration 
unprecedentedly short. Some time ago we made a preliminary analysis of 
the average lengths of the generations of a number of those dynasties of Hindu 
India the dates of which can be determined with reasonable accuracy, and we 
found that, of the 22 dynasties studied, only in two did the generations average 
a little less than 20 years,! the rest varying from 21 to 31. 

To admit of Huviska II being the grandson of Huviska I, usurpation might 
be suggested. We might propose that Kaniska II was a minor at the time of the 
death of his father Vasiska, whose reign appears to have been brief, and that 
the throne was usurped by his uncle Huviska T. On attaining his majority 
Kaniska II managed to regain the throne, but died or was deposed soon after, 
and, leaving no heirs, was succeeded by his second cousin Huviska II, the grand- 
son of the usurper Huviska I, whose son had died in the meanwhile, perhaps 
assassinated by Kaniska II on the latter's gaining power. This theory would 
give us the following family tree : 


Taste III 
(1) Kaniska I 





(2) Vàsiska (3) a I 
(4) UM II 
(5) se II 


| 
(6) Väsudeva 


Apart from the fanciful structure of hypothesis necessary to account for this 
succession of kings, such a theory would involve five ruling generations in 98 
years, an unusually short, though not wholly impossible, period. Moreover, 
to accept a genealogy on these lines we must assume either that there were two 
usurpations in a period of about 16 years; the first by Huvigka I and the second 
by Kaniska II, or that there was only one usurpation but that Kanigka II, 
by hypothesis an adult at the time of ascending the throne, left neither son 
nor brother, an unlikely event in a polygamous society, after which the throne 
returned to the line of Huviska for want of & nearer claimant. None of these 


* (a) The hne of Vuppadeva of Kashmir, mx generations and seven reigns in 116 years 
(DANI, 1, 183). (b) The Yàdavas of Devagiri, from Bhillama to Sankara, seven re and 
seven reigns in 132 years (de la Vallée Poussin, Dynasties et histowe de l'Inde . .., Paris, 1935, 
221-2). 
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improbabilities, taken singly, is strong enough to make this reconstruction 
impossible, but all of them taken together render it very unlikely. 

In our view Professor Thomas' interpretation of the undated Mathura 
inscription as referring to two Huviskas is incorrect, but this does not by any 
means invalidate his suggestion that there were actually two Huviskas; this 
in fact seems the most probable explanation of the data of the inscriptions, 
though it is unlikely that one Huviska was the grandson. of the other. We 
believe that the data can be best interpreted on the assumption that the normal 
Indian system of succession from father to son, usually by primogeniture, 
did not prevail in the line of Kaniska, but that the throne passed from brother 
to brother, the eldest son of the eldest brother succeeding only when a whole 
generation of brothers was dead. 

Succession from brother to brother, or from the dead ruler to the eldest 
closely related male member of the family, which is usually the same in effeot, 
was by no means rare in early. Asia. It was known in ancient China,! and among 
some of the tribal peoples of Central Asia,? the original home of the Kugànas. 
In India this system of succession became customary with the later Saka 
Satraps of Ujjain,? and it was usual in the ruling families of medieval Ceylon.* 
It may well be that the importance of the king's brother in the administrative 
system of the Sakas and Pahlavas, which is clearly shown by many coin- 
inscriptions, is to be accounted for on the hypothesis that these peoples also 
followed a system of brother-to-brother succession. Survivals of such a system 
may account for many features in the family trees of some medieval Hindu 
dynasties which are otherwise difficult to explain. For example, on the death 
of Bhatärka, the founder of the Maitraka dynasty of Saurashtra, his four 
sons ruled in succession, but the last of these sons, Dharapatta, was followed 
by his own son Guhasena, and not by the son of his eldest brother. If we 
assume that strict father-to-son succession prevailed in the Maitraka family 
we can only account for theae facts by postulating that the first three sons of 
Bhatärka all died without sons of their own, which seems very unlikely. The 
Maitraka succession is much more easily explained on the hypothesis that the 
family originally followed a system of brother-to-brother succession, like 
the Saka Satraps who had formerly ruled in the same region, but that 
Dharapatta, with the support of orthodox Hindu custom, was strong enough 
to enforce the succession of his own son, in place of the son of his eldest. brother. 


1 H. G. Creel, The birth of China, New York, 1937, 127. 

* E. Chavannes, Documents sur les T'ou-kius (Turcs) occidentaux [2nd ed.], Paris, [1941], 
2-4; K. A. Wittfogel and Féng Chia-Shéng, History of Chinese society, Liao, Philadelphia, 1949, 
400. We are indebted to Professor E. G. Pulleyblank for these references. Dr. R. A. Oliver tells 
us that & similar system prevails in the succession to the chieftainship of certain tribes of East 


` Africa, 


3 A. S. Altekar in The Gupta-Vakitaka age, Lahore, 1946, 50. 

* W. Geiger, Cüjavamsa translation, Oxford, 1929, introduction, p. xx. Recently Dr. M. 8. 
Ariyapala has questioned Geiger's generally held view (Society in medieval Ceylon, Colombo, 
1850, 53-4). It is evident that the normal Indian system of succession gradually replaced that 
from brother to brother in the Sinhalese royal family. 
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It might be suggested that the succession to the throne of the Calukyas of 
Vatap1 was influenced by a similar system, for we find Mangaleéa (597-609) 
succeeding his elder brother Kirtivarman (c. 566-97) and bemg succeeded by 
his nephew, Kirtivarman’s son Pulakegin II (609~c. 642). In several other 
dynasties of medieval India instances of brother succeeding brother are 
surprisingly frequent, and some of these might be accounted for as survivals 
from earlier times, when this system was regular in those parts of India not 
thoroughly Aryanized. Thus there is sufficient evidence that brother-to-brother 
succession was by no means unlmown in early India. 

Even if we assume that some such system prevailed in the Kusäna royal 
family, and that there were two Kaniskas and two Huviskas, we have still 
not reconstructed the genealogy of the dynasty. There are, however, certain 
further considerations which may be brought to bear on the problem, to 
give some weight of probability in favour of one scheme as against another. In 
the period of 98 years we have six reigns; as we have shown, it is unlikely 
that these covered more than four generations, and very unlikely that they 
covered more than five. Moreover, as Professor Thomas pointed out, it was 
common for a prince to be given the name of his grandfather. Though we 
have seen that this is improbable in the case of the two Huviskas, and though we 
know of no Indian dynasty in which the practice was invariably followed, it 
seems to have been known among the dynasties of north-western India of the 
time, if we accept the conventional interpretation of the numismatic evidence 
indicating the succession Azes I—Azilises—Azes II in the line of the Saka- 
Pahlavas preceding the Kusanas. It is reasonable to believe that Vasudeva is a 
sanskritization of the name Vasiska, and thus we may suggest that it was usual 
in the dynasty of Kaniska for the eldest son to inherit his grandfather’s name. 
On these assumptions we may tentatively reconstruct the Kusäna family tree 
as follows : 


TanLE IV 
(1) Kaniska I 
| 
(2) 2217 (3) Huviska I 
| 
| | 
(4) Kaniska IT (b) Huviska IT 


` 


| 
(6) Vasudeva 


This seems to us to be the most probable explanation of the available 
evidence. It must, however, be recognized that our interpretation is extremely 
tentative ; in fact the second Huviska, on whom the whole scheme of succes- 
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sion depends, is a very shadowy figure, who may never have existed. As 
Professor de la Vallée Poussin wrote : 
* L'indianiste . . . se contente de '' certitudes " qui, ailleurs, ne seraient 
à peine regardées comme des vraisemblances ou des possibilités. . . . Les 
données qu'il utilise sont mal datées, peu explicites, parfois maigres jusqu'à 
la fragilité. . . . De grands savants ont établi sur des bases plus que 
fragiles des échafaudages où nous montons les yeux fermés '.! 


But where certainties are so few the historian will inevitably speculate on 
the dark pages of his subject, and will produce his theories, if only to see them 
destroyed by new discoveries or rejected by other scholars who provide better 
interpretations of the evidence. There is, however, considerable justification 
for such speculations. At the worst they do little harm, and are a form of intellec- 
tual entertainment; at the best they rouse the historian’s imagination, and 
encourage further research and thought. And it is only by fresh research 
that the problem which we have been studying can be brought nearer to & 
final solution. In the article to which we have referred, and which stimulated 
our own interest in the problem of the Kusäna succession, Professor Thomas 
stated that Dr. John Allan had given some thought to the possibility of two 
Huvigkas, and was re-examining the coins of the Kugànas in order to test the 
hypothesis further. Unfortunately Dr. Allan was lost to us even before Professor 
Thomas, and thus we are deprived of the two authorities who were chiefly 
interested in the question. A thorough re-examination and analysis of the 
Kusäna coinage might produce evidence with a very significant bearing on 
the chronology and succession of the Kusänas. It is to be hoped that soon a 
competent numismatist will undertake an exhaustive study with these and 
kindred problems in view. 


APPENDIX. Kaisana KANISKA AND THE DATE or THE KU8ANA ERA 


While working on this paper we were again impressed by the startling 
character of the title kaïsara, given to Kaniska II in the Ara inscription. 
Though the reading of this word is not absolutely clear in the facsimile, no 
alternative has been suggested, and it seems to be universally accepted that 
Kaniska was given or assumed the title of the Roman emperors; but this 
has not been paid the attention it’ deserves, and its surprising implications 
have not always been fully recognized. Fleet gave some thought to the title, 
and believed that its use by Kaniska proved that the Ara inscription was 
to be dated before 125 2 : his arguments, which are very different from those 
we give below, have been effectively dealt with by 5 

The title Caesar was taken by various barbarian rulers at the time of the 
decline of the Roman empire and after, but we know of no other example of 

1 Indo-Kuropéens et Indo-Iraniens, 2nd ed., Paris, 1936, 108-9. 


* JRAS, 1918, 103 ff. 
3 JBBRAS, NS, 1, 1925, 3 ff. 
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its use outside Rome at a date so early, or at a distance so removed from the 
centre of Roman power. The fact that it was applied to Kaniska II shows 
that the fame of the Roman emperors must have been very strong in the 
Kusäna court, thanks no doubt to the growth of trade and the Roman drive 
to the east. Though we know of no positive evidence to this effect, it is likely 
that there was some political contact between the Roman empire and that of 
the great Kusänas, with a view to putting military and diplomatic pressure 
on the Parthians. In any case, in the year 41 of the Kaniska era the imperial 
surname had become so well known and respected in north-western India that 
Kaniska II either officially adopted the title of Caesar or was thought of as a 
Caesar by some of his subjects. The title was never to our knowledge applied 
to any other Kugàna monarch. 

No absolutely certain inferences can be derived from the use of the title, 
but it would seem very probable that Kaniska II ruled when Roman power 
was very strong in Asia. This has been recognized by Konow,! who believed 
that the use of the title indicated that the Ara inscription was to be dated 
somewhere in the latter half of the second century A.D. In our view, however, 
a further inference may be derived from the fact that the title was never again 
used in India, as far as we can gather from the many surviving inscriptions of 
the time. This suggests that it wes applied to Kaniska IT about the time of 
some great Roman victory over Parthia, soon after which Roman power in the 
east declined, and the fame of the Roman emperor grew weaker in the Kugàna 
court. 

If we agree with the older view, supported by Dr. Lohuizen,? that Kaniska I 
was responsible for the foundation of the era later known as Saka, in 78, 
Kaniska II must have been ruling around the year 119. On Professor Konow's 
hypothesis that Kaniska’s era commenced some 50 years later, in 128,3 we 
must date Kaniska Il around 169. The date of Kaniska I supported by 
Ghirshman, 144,* would give us c. 185 for Kaniska 11. We have to decide at 
which of these three dates the Kusána emperor would most probably be referred 
to as kasara. : 

“ During the second century a.D. Rome made three great attacks on the 
Parthians ; of these the first, under Trajan, lasted from 113 to 117, the second, 
under Marcus Aurelius, from 162 to 165, and the third, under Septimius Severus, 
from 195 to 202. In the intervening periods comparatively peaceful relations 
usually existed between Rome and Parthia, and hence it is probable that the 
title kaïsara was given to Kaniska II around the time of one of these three wars. 
Of the three the last is certainly too late. The most spectacular and immediately 
successful campaign was the first of the three, under Trajan ; this resulted in 
the conquest of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, though these provinces 


1 JBBRAS, NS, 1, 1925, 5. 
2 ! Scythian” period, 65, etc. 
* CH, 11, pp. xoii-iv. 

4 Begram, 108. 
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were soon afterwards voluntarily abandoned by Trajan’s peace-loving successor 
Hadrian. The war of Marcus Aurelius was perhaps less spectacular, as far as 
the acquisition of territory was concerned, but it was more durable in its 
results, since it led to the annexation of north-western Mesopotamia. 

If Kanigke’s era commenced in 78 the date of the Ara inscription would be 
119, just after Trajan’s campaign. It might be suggested that Kaniska IT 
adopted the t-tle of Caesar at the time of Trajan’s triumph, in order to show his 
defiance of tte Parthians, and gave it up as Roman power ebbed westwards 
under Hadrian. The year 128 remains a possibility as the epoch of Kaniska’s 
era, for thus Kaniska II would have reigned just after the campaign of 
Marcus Aurelius; but, as the conquests resulting from this campaign were 
neither so great nor so temporary as those of Trajan, the earlier date seems the 
more probabls. The theory that Kaniska’s era is as late as 144 receives no 
support from Kaniska Ils title, since thus it would have been assumed during 
the inactive reign of Marcus Aurelius’ successor, Commodus. 

Recently, however, Dr. Ghirshman has published an important article,’ 
in which he vigorously defends his view that the era of Kaniska commenced 
in 144. He adduces new archaeological evidence to show that the empire of 
Vasudeva I was ravaged by the Säsänian king Säpur 1,2 in which case his 
chronology must be at least approximately correct. We must admit that his 
theory is considerably strengthened by the new evidence, but we are by no 
means wholly convinced, for it is not finally established either that the Kusäna 
sites were destroyed in the reign of Vasudeva I or that Sapur was responsible 
for their dest-uction. On the other hand the difficulty of fitting the Western 
Satrap Rudredäman into Dr. Ghirshman’s chronology remains as serious as 
before. He b-iefly recognizes the problem, but holds that Rudradaman was a 
vassal of the Kusänas, on the strength of his humble title raja mahaksatrapa.® 
In our opinion, however, this argument is quite unconvincing, since the many 
coins of Rudradáman's successors show that the same titles were still the only 
ones used by the Western Satraps in periods when there can be no doubt of 
their independence ; for these rulers the word ksatrapa had lost all connota- 
tion of subordination, and the kings whom Samudra Gupta was apparently 
unable to conquer, and who only yielded to the mighty Candra Gupta II 
Vikramäditya after what seems to have been a long campaign, were quite 
satisfied with it. On the other hand, if we accept Dr. Ghirshman's hypothesis 
that Rudradiman was a vassal of Kaniska, we must account for the fact that 
he issued his pwn coins, employed a system of chronology different from that 
of his overlorc, did not mention him in the preamble of the great Girnar praéastt, 
and claimed conquests well within the confines of Kaniska’s empire. To us it 
seems almost impossible that the two were contemporaries. 


1 ‘Le problème de la chronologie des Kouchans’, Cahvers d'Histoire mondiale, ur, 1957, 
689-722. 

* ibid., 707 £. 

3 ibid., 714, 2. 111. 
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Nevertheless we must concede that Dr. Ghirshman has produced weighty 
arguments in favour of his chronology. As the problem stands at the moment 
it seems that from the point of view of India the evidence still favours 78 as 
the date of Kaniska’s accession, but from that of Central Asia it appears to 
support 144. New data from Afghanistan may soon settle the question once 
and for all. Meanwhile the fact that Kaniska IT was given the title kaisara 
seems to add some strength to the theory that Kaniska Ps era began in A.D. 78. 
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| COUNCILLORS OF SAMURAI ORIGIN IN THE EARLY 
MEIJI GOVERNMENT, 1868-9 
` By W. G. BEASLEY 


N 3 January 1868, when an Imperial decree announced the Emperor’s 
intention of resuming direct responsibility for the administration of. 
Japan, those who had done most to bring this about had no detailed plans for 
the future of their country's governmental structure. In fact it was not until 
15 August 1869 that the new system took anything like a stable shape. In 
the interval Japan's leaders worked largely by trial and error, partly in & 
search for a form of government which would meet their needs, partly in 
&ccordance with the dictates of political necessity, the final result being to 
place both power and office in the hands of what is often called the Meiji 
oligarchy : a handful of Court nobles (kuge) of relatively low rank and a slightly 
larger group of former samurai from the fiefs of Satsuma, Chóshü, Tosa, and 
Hizen. 

The years 1868-9 saw the formal working out of this process. When they 
began, the tenure of high political office was still determined for the most part 
by hereditary status, whether in the Court, the Bakufu, or the fiefs. When they 
ended, tenure of office was already beginning to reflect the transfer of power 
which had taken place, a transfer not only to the western fiefs, but also to 
men of a lower social standing than before. It is with this phenomenon that 
the present article will deal. Its concern is not with the Court nobles, but 
with the samurai, specifically with those appointed Sanyo (Councillor) in 
these years ; and its purpose is rather to analyse than to explain, for the causes 
of what is here described must be sought in a much fuller study of Tokugawa 
sociéty than could be attempted in so short a space. On the other hand, to 
understand the nature of the change is the first step towards identifying the 
factors which contributed to making it. 

The office of Sanyo was one of the first to be created in the Meiji period. 
It was a matter of urgency in January 1868 that the Emperor be given new 
advisers, for both those who held high office at Court and those who were by 
birth qualified to succeed them were sympathizers of the Tokugawa. None 
the less, a proper sense of rank had still to be observed if opinion generally 
were not to be outraged. Hence an Imperial prince was made nominal head 
of the government. Next to him—and far more influential —came the Gi, 
ten being appointed on 3 January and a number of others later, comprising 
the leading Court nobles of the anti-Bakufu movement and the feudal lords 
(dasmyó) of those fiefs which had shown greatest willingness to support the 
Imperial cause. Finally came the Sanyo, initially 19, eventually far more, 
most of whom were chosen from among the minor kuge and from the samurai 
of the same fiefs. The functions of these offices were not at first clearly defined, 
but on 10 February several administrative departments were added and duties 
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became more precise. The Gijó emerged as a body responsible for policy, 

roughly equivalent to a Privy Council, the members of which were also placed, 
at the head of the new departments. The Sanyo, though part of a lower con- 

sultative assembly of negligible powers, became immediate subordinates of 
the Gijó in administration, thus acquiring considerable executive authority. 

This arrangement continued with little change until 11 June 1868, fasting 
the first phase for discussion. 

Of the 102 Sanyo appointed in this period, 6 were former officials of the 
Imperial Court, not of kuge status, and 43 were kuge proper. The remaining 
53 were of feudal origin. Of these, 14 came from Satsuma and Choshü, the 
two fiefs which provided the bulk of the Imperial government's military forces. 
A further 16 represented the great fiefs of Hizen, Kumamoto (Higo), Aki 
Okayama, and Tottori, which had also declared themselves against the 
Tokugawa, while 15 more were drawn from Tosa, Uwajima, Owari, and Echizen, 
whose datmyé had played a leading part since 1858 in the attempts to effect a 
compromise between Court and Bakufu under the slogan kobu-gattat. The other 
8 Sanyo all came from different fiefs, none of them of comparable importance. 

Leaving aside the eight individual appointments, the breakdown conforms 
closely with that of the Gijd group, in which ten of the same eleven fiefs were 
represented.? It conforms, too, with contemporary political realities. Satsuma 
and Choshü were the hard core of the anti-Tokugawa movement, but they 
desperately needed support, both military and political. Their strength lay 
in the efficiency of their armed forces and their control of the Court. Their 
weakness was lack of numbers and the indifference or hostility of the majority 
of the datmyé. It was essential, therefore, that they secure the co-operation 
not only of those who actively shared the same objectives, but also of those who 
favoured less extreme measures, like the kobu-gatiat party, and others who 
might be considered waverers. The result was a fief alliance, by the unwritten 
terms of which power was shared with many who had been—and could easily 
have again become—rivals or opponents. It was on this basis that the Sanyo 
were selected. Even so, the alliance was limited enough: 11 fiefs out of more 
than 260, those mostly fiefs of the south and west. 

By the end of May, however, the Tokugawa had suffered a series of military 
reverses and the Imperial army had entered Edo, so that these considerations 
no longer operated with the same orce. The reorganization of 11 June 1868 
reflected this. Under the Seitaisho constitution then introduced, fief repre- 


2 Table 1, p. 94, summarizes the component elements of this Sanyo group (Sanyo A), as 
well as the later group appointed between 11 June 1868 and 15 August 1869 (Sanyo B), and the 
Sangi of 1869-85. Details of appointments 816 most conveniently to be found in the tables given 
in vol. vi of Ishyn-shs (6 vols., Tokyo, 1939-41). 

3 The Gijd in this period comprised in all 17 kuge (including Imperial princes) and 13 6 
(including former daimyó and heirs to fiefs). Of the 11 fiefs named above, only Tottori was not 
represented The others each provided one member, except Hizen, which had two. Apart from 
these, there were only the daimyó of Tokushima and Tsuwano (the latter promoted from Sanyo, 
being inoluded in the eight individual appointments noted under that head). 
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sentation among the Gijó showed little change,! but the choice of Sanyo 
demonstrated that maintenance of the alliance at this level was not now so 
important. Nor did kuge figure so largely in the list. Of the total of 22 appoint- 
ments made in the following fourteen months, only 3 were of kuge, the other 
19 being from the great fiefs. Moreover, no less than 15 of the latter came from 
Satsuma, Choshü, Tosa, and Hizen. At the same time the Sanyo were raised 
in status, becoming part of the higher legislative assembly to which the 5 
also belonged, while retaining their hold on administrative poste of the vice- 
ministerial type. The Meiji oligarchy was clearly taking shape. 

This trend reached its full development in the Dajókan system instituted 
on 15 August 1869, which provided the framework for Japanese government 
until 22 December 1885. In this third stage the offices of Gijo and Sanyo 
were both abolished. For the former was substituted that of Dainagon, con- 
sisting of a few leading kuge and one of the datmyó, Nabeshima Naomasa of 
Hizen. Instead of Sanyo, the councillors next in rank became known as Sangi. 
It was a change of something more than name, however, for those with the new 
title had greater administrative responsibility than the old, acting directly as 
heads of departments, and they gradually assumed control of national policy 
in all its aspects. Moreover, all were samurai; and with one exception they 
were men from Satsuma, Chôshü, Tosa, and Hizen. 

From one point of view this might be described as the open assumption of 
office by those who had long wielded power behind-the scenes. From another, 
it was the concentration of authority in the hands of men from a mere four 
fiefs. Yet neither statement fully describes the process, which involved also the 
rise of a new class, the lesser samurai, to a dominating position in Japanese 
polities. The extent to which this was so, as well as the stages by which it was 
achieved, can best be demonstrated by analysing the family origins and feudal 
status of the samurai appointed to the office of Sanyo in 1868-9. It was at 
this level that the samurai, as distinct from kuge or datmyó, were most strongly 
represented. It was in this office that the greatest of the later Sangi—men like 
Saigô, Okubo, Kido, Ito, Gotd, Itagaki, and Okuma—served their apprentice- 
ship in government on a national scale. 

f 

Under the Tokugawa feudal system, unlike that of earlier periods, the 
samurai were divorced from the land. With few exceptions, they received rice 
stipends from their lord, in whose name all dues were collected, and resided 
permanently in his castle-town. Increasingly, as time went on, they took 
on the appearance of an hereditary bureaucracy, more concerned with 
administration than military prowess and often dependent for their very 
livelihood, as samurai indebtedness mounted, on the salaries they received 
while in office. Accompanying this process was a growing complexity and 
rigidity of class sub-divisions. The nature and nomenclature of these varied 


1 Of a total of 22 appointments, 9 were of kuge, 13 of datmyd. The only difference in fief 
representation was that in the new list Tsuwano dropped out and was replaced by Tottori. 
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from fief to fief ; but by the middle of the eighteenth century, when the system 
had hardened into final form, there was enough general correspondence between 
one area and another to give reasonable validity to the summary which follows.! 

At the top of any fief hierarchy would be a handful of families, probably 
branches of the daimyô house and some of its most senior retainers (karó), 
whose wealth and dignity far outran the rest. They often held land, instead 
of receiving stipends. In the greatest fiefs, indeed, it was not uncommon for 
them to possess the necessary 10,000 koku 3 which, had they not been sub- 
vassals, would have entitled them to rank as daimyô. Next in status came two 
other groups, frequently known as chürô and yoriat respectively, who were also 
included in the upper level of the feudal class. They would normally hold at 
least 500 koku, though some of zhe cadet branches of great families might 
hold less, while still retaining the hereditary rank which entitled them, hke 
others of their class, to serve in the highest offices of the fief. Below this again, 
forming the second major division, came the ordinary samurai, collectively 
called hewsht. They, too, varied widely in rank and status among themselves, 
from uma-mawari ? of 200 or 300 koku, sometimes more, holding offices of some 
consequence, down to those whose 40 or 50 koku needed always to be supple- 
mented by salaries, doles, or part-time occupations. Nevertheless, these all 
held full samurai rank, with the social and legal privileges which it carried. 
Men of lower feudal status, by contrast, laboured under considerable disabilities, 
being marked off from their superiors not only in rank, but also by income, 
education, even habits of speech.* In this final category one can list, among 
others, the junsht, or semi-samurai, who had often fallen from samurai estate ; 
the ashigaru, foot-soldiers of a feudal army; and, with some reservations, 
the gósht, those samurai who remained resident on the land as cultivators, 
thereby losing part of their class privileges.* 

For our present purpose, therefore, it is possible to identify three main 
sections of the feudal class: the upper samurai, including daimyó and all those 

1 On this subject see Fukaya Hakay, Kashizoku chitsuroku shobun no kenkyü, Tokyo, 1941, 
41-80. Fukays's account can best be understood if supplemented by more detailed study of 
some fiefs; see, for oxample, the various works dealing with Tosa, Satsuma, and Chóshü listed 
below, n. 1, p. 98, n 3, p. 98, n. 2, p. 98. 

? The koku (about 5 bushels capacity) was the measure used in assessing feudal rice revenue. 
A family's holding, whether fief or stapend, was usually listed by its kokudaka, 1.6. the estimated 
total product of the land in rioe. The actual revenue received, of course, varied with the rate 
of dues payable by the cultivator, as well as other factors. It rarely exceeded 40 per cent of the 
kokudaka and by the nineteenth century was in some fiefs as low as 20 per cent, at least for samurai 
stipends. In this artiole figures given in koku are, unless otherwise stated, always kokudaka, 
not actual revenue. 

3 Onginally those whose place in battle was around their lord's person and banner. Uma- 
mawari 18 only the most common of several designations used. 

t Fukuzawa Yukichi, in his Kythanjd, has described the distinctions which existed in the 
Okudsira fief of Nakatsu, from which he came; see Fukuzawa Zenshü (10 vols., Tokyo, 1825-6), 
vi, 671-98. 

* Economically góshineed to be distinguished from the others, since in some fiefs they might hold 


as much as 300 koku, compared with a maximum of 10 to 20 koku for junshi or ashigaru. However, 
they did not rank as full samurai, though they came closer to ıt m Satsuma than elsewhere. 
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with an hereditary right to major office; the hetsht, whom it is convenient 
tp identify with the English expression ‘lesser samurai’!; and those of lower 
feudal status. Upward movement from one to another of these divisions was 
strictly controled. It was possible, but rarely happened. Moreover, the 
system. was one in which rank, office, and wealth were closely linked, though 
wealth varied between wider limits than the rest at any given level. 

With so much by way of preliminary explanation, we can now turn to an 
analysis of the Sanyo of 1868-9 in these terms. A good deal of relevant informa- 
tion on the subject can be obtained from published biographies and memoirs, 
which exist in considerable numbers, or from local histories of various kinds.* 
These do not always concern themselves specifically with the points here dis- 
cussed, so that precise statements about rank and kokudaka are not always 
given, but one can usually place a man with some accuracy in one of the three 
categories identified above. 

Taking first the Sanyo appointed between 3 January and 11 June 1868 
(Sanyo A, Table 1), all but 7 of the 53 of feudal origin can be so classified.? 
The remaining 46 comprised 23 upper samurai, 21 hetsht (lesser samurai), and 
2 men of lower feudal status. A division by fiefs is more striking. Satsuma, 
Chóshü, Tosa, and Hizen together provided 3 upper samurai, 14 heisht, and 
both the men of humbler origin, with one unclassified ; the rest of the fiefs were 
represented by 20 upper samurai and 7 hetshs, with 6 unclassified. Two points 
about this need to be emphasized : first, that the heisht did not predominate 
in this list as they did in those of later appointments to Sanyo and Sangi, 
so that the rise of the lesser samurai cannot be equated with the increasing 
importance of the office as such; second, as a corollary of the first, that most 
of the upper samurai came from fiefs which soon ceased to be represented. 
This means, granted no great change in the social composition of fief groups 
in the following years, that the later dominance of the Satsuma-Choshü- 
Tosa-Hizen coalition was sufficient of itself to bring about dominance of the 
heishi, for it was the latter who had made themselves representatives of these 
four fiefs. This is clear from a comparison of Table 1 with Tables 2 and 3. 
Before going further into the questions which this raises, however, it would be 
useful to look in more detail at the analysis as a whole. 

1 This term is used very loosely in English as a rule. Even the various Japanese equivalents, 
such as kakyiü-bush, are used differently by different Japanese scholars. To many they connote 
all those of hesaht rank and below, including men of semi-feudal status, while some—Fukuzawa 
Yukichi, for example—use them only of the latter, excluding hesshs. 

* Most of the relevant biographies and memoirs are listed in Takanashi Kôshi, [shin shiseks 
kaidai (denks-hen), Tokyo, 1935. To avoid unnecessary footnotes, bibliographical information 
will only be given below where it seems neoessary to supplement Takanashi’s entries or give 
more precise references. The two most useful general biographical works for the period are 
Kinnô resshi-den, Tokyo, 1906, and Zé: shoken-den, 2 vols., Tokyo, 1927. Both have been 
extensively used. However, detailed references to them will not be given, since both books 
are relatively easy to use, the biographical entries being arranged geographically by provinces 
in the former, alphabetically (gojü-on) by persons in the latter. 


3 The results of this analysis are summarized in Table 2, p. 94. For the other group of 
Sanyo (Sanyo B) compare also Table 3, p. 94. 
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TABLE 1 
Frer ARD Count REPRESENTATION AMONG SANYO AND BANGI, 1868-85 
x —9—À 
Numbers appointed 
Appointed from 
Sanyo À Sanyo B Sangi 
3 January to | 11 June 1868 to | 15 August 1869 to 
11 June 1868 | 15 August 1869 | 22 December 1885 







Satsuma (Kagoshima) 
Chôshü (Yamaguchi) . 











Oweri (Nagoya) : 
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Total appointments 





* Two each from Bizen (Okayama), Inaba (Tottori), and Iyo (Uwajima) ; one 
each from eight other fiefs. 


TABLE 2 


Faarzy ORIGINS OF SANYO APPOINTED FROM FEUDAL TERRITORIES, 3 JANUARY 
TO 11 JUNE 1868 (Sanyo A, TABLE 1) 








Upper samurai | Lesser samurai [Lower feudal groups 








Fief (including daimy?) (heish) (gôshi, ashigaru,etc.) | Unclassified 
Sateuma (Kagoshima) 3 4 1 1 
Chóshü (Yamaguchi) — 4 1 — 
Tosa (Kochi) . — 3 — — 
Hizen (Saga) . — 3 —- — 
Aki (Hiroshima) 1 — — 2 
Higo (Kumamoto) 4 1 — 1 
Echizen (Fukui) 3 2 — — 
Owari (Nagoya) 2 2 — 1 
Other flefs : 10 2 — 2 
Total 23 21 7 
TABLE 3 
FAMILY ORIGINS or SANYO APPOINTED FROM FEUDAL TERRITORIES, 11 JUNE 
1868 ro 15 Avavsr 1809 (Saxro B, TABLE 1) 
Fief i 1 ishi) (góshi, ashigaru,etc.)| Unclasmfied 











Satsuma (Kagoshima) 
Chôshü ` en) 
Toss (KBohi) . 
Hizen (Saga) 

Other fiefs 
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Of the eight individual appointments noted earlier in the discussion of 
these Sanyo (Sanyo A), four were men of daimyô rank. One of them, Naruse 
Masatomo, fudai lord of Inuyama, might well be included under Owari, since 
he was a vassal of Tokugawa Yoshikatsu. Another was Akizuki Tanetatsu, 
heir to the Takanabe fief, which neighboured Satsuma. The remaining two were 
Toda Tadayuki of Takatoku and Kamei Koremi of Tsuwano, the latter, whose 
fief was the largest (43,000 koku), later becoming Gijó. Of the others treated 
under this heading, three were senior retainers: Ohara Tesshin (800 koku) of 
Ogaki, Totoki Settsu (about 1,000 koku ?) of Yanagawa, and 085 Kazutoshi 
' (500 koku) of Oka. All seven of these men had in one way or another served 
the Imperial cause, either personally, like Toda, who had devoted himself to 
restoring the ruined Imperial mausolea of the Kyôto district; or by sending 
troops against the Bakufu, hke Kamei; or, like Ohara, by persuading a pro- 
Bakufu—and strategically important—fief to support the new government. 
Appointment for them was obviously a reward for service. Much the same 
might be said of the only hetsht of the group, the elderly Hirata Kanetane, 
pupil and adopted son of the famous loyalist scholar Hirata Atsutane. 

The five fiefs of Aki, Kumamoto, Okayama, Tottori, and Hizen, which all 
came out openly against the Tokugawa either just before or just after the coup 
d'état of 3 January 1868, were represented by men nearly all of whom were 
important in fief government : 8 upper samurai and 5 heishi, with 3 unclassified. 
Leaving aside Hizen for the moment, Kumamoto might be considered typical.?. 
Of its six Sanyo, one was the datmyé’s younger brother, Nagaoka Moriyoshi, 
eventually made Gijó, while another was the fief’s most experienced admini- 
strator, Mizoguchi Koun (tard; 3,000 koku). Two more were also from the 
upper samurai: Tsuda Nobuhiro (700 koku), head of Kumamoto’s establish- 
ment in Edo, and Kimura Tokutaró, who had held office as bugyó since 1864.4 
About Hasegawa Akitaka no information is available. The last member of the 
group was the heisht Yokoi Shünan (150 koku), famous as a teacher and writer 
on reform, who had been politically active some years earlier as adviser to 


1 As exceptions to the general rule, there were five daimyó who were granted rank as vassals- 
in-chief even though they also served as karó to the three senior branch houses of the Tokugawa 
family. Two were attached to Kishi, two to Owari (these including Naruse's Inuyama fief), 
‘and one to Mito. All were of either 35,000 or 38,000 koku. 7 

3, There are several references to the fact that Totoki was fief kar5, but the only information 
on his family's kokudaka is to be found m Chikugo kokushs (3 vols., Fukuoka, 1926-7), 11, 28-9. 
This reprint of a Tokugawa period work entitled Chikugo shdshi gundan, the original preface to 
which is dated 1853, gives some notes on the history of the Totoki family. The last member of 
it to be mentioned—the dating is not clear, but the order is apparently chronological—was a 
kar of 1,000 koku. This does not appear to. be the Totoki Settsu named here, but it is probable 
that his kokudaka was of about the same order. 

3 On Kumamoto, apart from the general works already cited, see Kaïtei Higo-han kokuji 
shiryd, 10 vols., Kumamoto, 1982, and Higo jimmei jisho, Kumamoto, 1930. There are biographies 
of Nagaoka and Yokoi, for details of which see Takanashi, op. cit. 

4 Kaitet Higo-han kokuji shiryd, x, 904-7. The office of bugyd was one of the three most senior 
in the Kumamoto fief, limited as a rule to upper samurai. Hence Kimura is so classified, despite 
lack of other evidence. 2 
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Matsudaira Keiei of Echizen and was the only one of those named here to 
continue in office after 11 June 1868. : 

The Sanyo from Hizen, on the other hand, afford a contrast. All three were 
apparently Aeishi, none of whom had held major office and whose influence 
on fief policy was of very recent date. In fact, their efforts to control the 
actions of their datmyé had been quite unavailing until events in Kyoto towards 
the end of 1867 had served to reinforce their pleading. Their presence in the 
list, therefore, requires explanation. To some extent it was due to personal 
factors, a subject to which we must return later, since these account for the 
continuing power of Hizen in the Meiji government. More immediately, however, 
it was due to their reputation as local leaders of the Imperial party. Such 
groups existed everywhere, of course, and loyalty to the Emperor was not 
per se enough to ensure them appointments at Kyóto. This is clear from the 
total absence of those—many of them esteemed for their ability as well as for 
their loyalty—who had voluntarily abandoned their fiefs and worked indi- 
vidually, as propagandists, political intriguers, or outright terrorists, to over- 
throw the Bakufu. In 1868 a record of service in these fields was not itself 
enough to win promotion. Rather, as men like Ókubo and Iwakura saw it, 
the situation called for a military alliance, the effective components of which 
must of necessity be fiefs. Hence the emphasis on fief leadership in appointing 
Sanyo. Hence, too, the large number of Sanyo who held high feudal rank, 
for the two things normally went together. Yet this was not the only relevant 
consideration. Some fiefs, Hizen among them, had joined the alliance with 
hesitation and were thought politically unreliable. In such cases there were 
certain advantages to be gained by promoting local sympathizers—those who 
had not fled their fiefs—to high office in the capital, both as an example to 
others and as a means of improving the standing of the group concerned within 
its own fief government. 

This argument applies equally to the kóbu-gattai fiefs of Tosa, Uwajima, 
Owari, and Echizen. All of them had shown some degree of sympathy with the 
Bakufu, despite their desire for reform, and were suspicious of the ambitions 
of Satsuma and Chóshü. They provided a total of 15 Sanyo: 5 upper samurai 
and 7 heishi, with 3 unclassified. The three unclassified include the two from 
Uwajima, which fief cannot therefore be discussed, while Tosa will be treated 
separately. Of the others,? the Echizen samurai were headed by Sakai Kiko 


1 There are biographies of Okuma Shigenobu and Soejima Taneomi, for details of which see 
Takanashi, op. cit. Information on Oki Takatô has to be sought m obituary notices, eto., 
some of which have been collected in a volume entitled Oki Takaté kinen (unpublished, no date), 
to be found 1n the library of the Shiryó-hensanjo, Tokyo. Unfortunately, none of these works 
gives precise information on feudal status, beyond the statement that Okuma’s family once held 
400 koku. None the less, ıt is fairly clear from general inference that they were hetshi. 

2 These were the two fiefs which had closest connexions with the Bakufu, Owari being one 
of the three senior Tokugawa branch houses and Echizen a kamon or collateral branch. For 
supplementary biographical information on Owari see Owari no kinnd, Tokyo, 1925, and Aich- 
ken kıyö, Nagoya, 1913; on Echizen see Echizen jimbutsu-sht, 3 vols., Tokyo, 1910. There are 
several works on Yuri Kinumasa, for details of which see Takanashi, op. cit. 
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(820 koku), Nakane Yukie (700 koku), and Menju Kd (600 koku), all three being 
çhürö and leading members of Matsudaira Keiei's entourage. With them were 
two heisht : Yuri Kimimasa (100 koku), pupil of Yokoi Shóngn of Kumamoto 
and expert in Western-style arms production; and Aoyama Sada (25 koku), 
& minor official widely employed as fief messenger in political affairs. Only 
Yuri Kimimasa, who had been dismissed from fief office in 1863 because of his 
advanced ideas, continued as Sanyo in the next period. 

The Owari group is more difficult to classify. Tamiya Joun (500 koku 4) 
and Ozaki Yoshitomo are both taken to be upper samurai, since their fathers 
held office as machi-bugyé and Kyôto-rusus respectively, though the latter, at 
least, might have come from the top level of the hetsht. Hayashi Samon, like 
them, was one of the datmyé’s close advisers, but his rank cannot be accurately 
assessed. More significant is the inclusion of the two hetsht, Niwa Ken and 
Tanaka Fujimaro.* Neither qualified because of influence within the fief, 
for they lacked political experience as well as hereditary status, but both 
were members of the youthful loyalist party which had gathered round Tamiya 
Joun. It was to this fact that they owed their new-found prominence. 

It remains to discuss Tosa, Satsuma, and Choshü. With them we come 
to a new category, not merely because they led where others followed—Satsuma 
and Chóshü insisting on overthrow of the Bakufu by force, Tosa seeking to 
preserve a modicum of authority for the Tokugawa—but also because they 
provide a different pattern of fief government from the rest. In all three the 
lesser samurai (hetshé) had achieved a large measure of control over policy and 
administration. The extent of it varied from one to another, but in none was 
there that same close correspondence between birth, office, and political 
authority which characterized the fiefs in general. Reasons for this are to be 
found in the political and economic history of these fiefs during the previous 
30 years or 80, a topic which falls outside our present discussion. The fact of it, 
however, explains the means by which the lesser samurai rose to national power. 

All three Sanyo from Tosa can be classified as heisht, or, more precisely, 
as uma-mawart, the highest of the Aetsht ranks. But their family connexions 
were in some ways more important than their personal status would lead one 
to expect. Fukuoka Kötei (56 koku) belonged to a branch of the Karo house 
of that name (3,000 koku) ; the father of Koyama Kunikiyo (84 koku) had at 
one time been umamawari-kumigashira, a post high in dignity if not in influence ; 
while Goto Shojiró (150 koku) was related by marriage to Yoshida Toyo, 
another man of hetsht origin who had risen to high office through the patronage 


1 Atchi-ken biyo, 280-1, states that Tamiya eventually reached 1,500 koku, though it does not 
make clear whother this was before or after the Restoration. The figure of 500 koku given here is 
his hereditary family stipend. ` 

3 Tanaka’s father is desoribed (Owari no Kinnd, appendix) as obsoure and of low birth, but 
was apparently a samurai. Niwe’s father was a fief official with a stipend of 300 koku, who had 
in some measure introduced his son to politics; but since the father was still alive, Niwa Ken 
had not himself succeeded to the family stipend. 

3 Their age alone is evidence of this. Niwa was 21 and Tanake 22 at the time of the 
Restoration. 
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of an enlightened da?myo.! It was to Yoshida Toyo, in fact, and to the reforms 
he had effected with the support of Yamanouchi Toyoshige (Yodo), that all 
three owed their initial promotion in fief government. With his assassination 
in 1862 they suffered a temporary eclipse, but two years later they were back 
in control and remained so until the Restoration. Fukuoka became head of the 
dasmyó's household. Kôyama, as ómetsuke, held the fief’s third-ranking office. 
Goto Shojiro not only became bugyó, which made him senior to all other Tosa 
officials, but even acquired a formal status commensurate with his power. 
Starting as an uma-mawari of 150 koku, he raised his family's standing to that 
of chürô, his own to karó, and his lands to 1,500 koku. So rapid a promotion— 
Goté was still only 29 at the beginning of 1868—had rarely happened to any 
samurai, whether in Tosa or elsewhere, since the civil wars of the sixteenth 
century. And he was a new man in more than this sense alone. He had studied 
navigation in Edo, had concerned himself closely with plans for foreign trade, 
had even visited Shanghai. 

If Gotô’s personal success helps to explain his reluctance to do away 
entirely with the old order,? the reverse might be said of the Satsuma leaders, 
who had acquired more authority than status in their fief. The two most 
powerful, Saigó Takamori and Okubo Toshimichi, were born into families of 
the kosho-gum$. These were the lowest and most numerous of the Satsuma 
heisht, having stipends between 50 and 150 koku.2 That both men rose to 
offices close to the datmyo’s person, the only road to advancement open to 
them, was therefore no mean feat. Okubo, as one of the soba-yaku, a post 


1 Details of rank, descont, and kokudaka of these three men aie given in O-samurat-chit 
senzogaks keizu-cho, a manuscript held m the prefectural central library at Kochi (Kóchi-ken 
Chüô Toshokan). Fukuoka Kóters rank was low for a karó branch house, compared with other 
fiefs, but this was not unusual m Tosa. The information concerning the appointment of Kéyama’s 
father هد‎ taken from Tosa shidan, No. 44, 1933, 169, where ıt 18 given in the lists of Tosa fief 
officials published serially in that periodical, Nos. 42-4, 1933; 48-9, 1934; 61-2, 1035. The 
two wumamawan-kumigashira, with stipends of 400 koku, were appointed to control the uma- 
mawari from within that group's own ranks: see the account of Tosa fief administration by 
Hirao Michio in Tosa shidan, No. bb, 1936, 205-7 ; on the same general subject see also Kóchi- 
ken sho, Kochi, 1924, 264-6, which includes m addition a useful summary of samurai class 
divisions m the fief. For biographical information on the Tosa samurat, apart from works cited. 
by Takanashi, see Zoku Tosa yin-den, Kochi, 1923. 

* It هد‎ true that the Tosa leaders had more to lose by the eventual abolition of the feudal 
system than those of Satsuma or Chóshü, but the argument cannot be pressed too far. There 
were other reasons for the policies they followed. Their fief’s influence was not based in the 
last resort on military strength, so it was logical that they should have sought to prevent complete 
Sateuma-Chôshü domination by the device of mamtaining a loose fief alliance under the presidency 
of the Tokugawa. When that failed, they turned to ideas of constitutional government, playing 
an important part in the creation of political parties in Japan. 

3 Accounts of Satsuma administration and feudal class structure will be found in Shigeno 
and Komaki, Sateuhan shidan-shu, Tokyo, 1912, 513-66; Hayashi Yoshihiko, Saisuhan no 
kyóiku to zaises narabi gumbs (Kagoshima, 1939; 3 parts, separately pagmated), rz, 112-40; 
and Kagoshima-ken sh (5 vols., Kagoshima, 1939-43), 11, 18-26, 96-119. Of biographical works, 
the only useful one not listed by Takanashi is Shimonaka Yasaburó, Dat Sarg seiden, 3 vols., 
Tokyo, 1939-40, though it 1s worth noting that Okubo Toshymichi den, 3 vols., Tokyo, 1910-11, 
contains much information on Satsuma samurai other than Okubo, especially on Komatsu 
Tatewaki (at r, 177-81). 
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to which he was promoted in 1863, came to hold a key place in fief administra- 
tion, since he handled much of the detailed paperwork which resulted from 
decisions taken by the lord or his kard. Moreover, he was also konanto- 
kashtraiors, controller of the datmyé’s household. Yet in formal terms he was 
junior not only to the karó, wakadoshiyort, and Gmetsuke, but even to several 
of the middle range of officials responsible for shrines, finance, or the govern- 
ment of Kagoshima city. Nor, as far as can be seen, was he raised in permanent 
rank or stipend. Saigd, despite the two occasions on which he was temporarily 
disgraced and exiled, had actually gone higher. From soba-yaku in 1864 he 
had moved on to óban-kashtra the following year and was also ómetsuke for 
a time. 

There can be no doubt that by 1867 Okubo and Saigo together controlled 
Satsuma policy. To do so, however, they relied partly on their influence with 
the datmyo’s father, Shimazu Hisamitsu, and partly on the co-operation of men 
whose birth entitled them to become karó. Chief of these was Komatsu Tatewaki, 
younger son of a sub-vassal holding over 5,000 koku, adopted by the equally 
high-ranking Komatsu. He became soba-yaku in 1861, karo in 1863. Another 
member of the group, Machida Hisanari (1,700 koku), was ômetsuke in 1863, 
then wakadoshtyort, finally karo, while Iwashita Masahira, of whom relatively 
little is known, advanced from soba-yónin to karo during the same period. 
All three men were appointed Sanyo in 1868. The other Satsuma representa- 
tives in the list were junior members of the Okubo-Saigd party: the two 
hetsht, Godai Tomoatsu and Yoshii Tomozane; the Shintd priest, Inoue 
Nagaaki, who had useful connexions at the Imperial Court, especially with 
Twakura ; and Terajima Munenori, a retainer of one of the fief's sub-vassals 
and therefore regarded as of lower status. 

The feudal standing of the Chôshü group was slightly different again. 
Kido Koin was born the son of a fief doctor (20 koku) by his second marriage 
and was adopted at the age of seven by the Aeishi Katsura family. Their 
stipend was reduced from 150 koku to 90 koku because of this adoption. He 
rose by various secretarial and other appointments in his lord’s household, 
until in 1863 he reached the most powerful of such poste'as the datmyo’s personal 
representative in fief affairs. "Thereafter his career ran in more normal public 
channels. By 1865, when he was made chiro, he held positions in both finance 
and general administration immediately subordinate to the nominal leaders 
of fief government. Next to him in importance was Hirosawa Saneomi, who 
was the younger son of a samurai of the 0-gums, highest of the Chóshü Aetshs 
ranks, adopted into the Hatano family. His chief offices were in finance until, 
as setmuza-yaku in 1865, he became virtual head of the Chóshü secretariat. 

1 Inoue Nagaski counts as unclassified for purposes of Table 2, but as a Shintó priest he 
probably ranked as hetshi. | 

3 Some supplementary biographical information on the Sanyo from Choshü, apart from that 
in works listed by Takanashi, will be found in Boch rekwhi-reki, 4 vols., Yamaguchi, 1943-4. 


For accounts of the fiefs administrative and class structure, see: Bôchô kaien shs (12 vols., 
Tokyo, 1911-20), 1, 35-68 ; and Tokiyama Yahaohi, Kohon Mors noshigeri, Tokyo, 1916, 201—954. 
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Katori Motohiko, who comes next in order, was also & doctor's son, adopted 
into a family of Confucian scholars, and hence probably a member of the jishas 
gumi. This would place him somewhere about the middle of the hetshi class. 
In 1859 he became one of the scholars in attendance on the daémyó, was made 
2 household official four years later, and was promoted to control of the house- 
hold, as okuban-kashtra, shortly before the Restoration. 

The fief's other two representatives among the Sanyo held no posts of 
comparable importance, owing their reputation largely to their knowledge of 
the world outside Japan. Both had studied briefly in London. Inoue Kaoru, 
younger son of a country samurai of 100 koku, had been adopted into the higher- 
ranking castle-town house of Shiji (220 koku), though he separated from it 
again at the age of 26 in 1863. It6 Hirobumi was not in origin from the feudal 
class at all. His father was a farmer who abandoned his land to become a 
merchant in Hagi, establishing a connexion with the fief treasury there and 
bringing up his son in samurai style. Thus Hirobumi, though active in politics, 
did not achieve semi-samurai status (junshi) until 1863 and only entered the 
lowest of the heishs ranks in 1867. 

It is clear from this survey that the Sanyo from Tosa, Satsuma, and Chóshü, 
though in origin of lower average status than their colleagues from other 
&reas, at least possessed the essential qualification for office: an effective 
measure of authority in their fiefs. They had acquired it, moreover, by methods 
which had this much in common, that they depended in some degree on the 
favour of the datmyó and appointments in his household. Nor is this surprising, 
for it was the one way in which the rules of so strict a class system could be 
circumvented, as had been demonstrated elsewhere in Tokugawa society at 
other times. Yet even here rank was vital, if not quite in the same sense. 
It was only to samurai that this route was open, not to men of lower feudal 
standing—at least until the heishé themselves had led the way—and certainly 
not to merchants or farmers, however able they might be. Hence, while 3t 
was the hetsht rather than the upper samurai who had seized control in Tosa, 
Satsuma, and Chóshü, it is important to remember also that the feudal structure 
stil imposed certain minimum requirements of rank on those who sought 
political advancement. 

Nevertheless, one must not generalize too freely about conditions in these 
three fiefs, which differed from each other in important ways. In Satsuma, 
the lesser samurai had formed an alliance with some of those above them. In 
Chóshü they had made use of force, especially the irregular troops raised and 
led by Takasugi Shinsaku, troops whose composition reflected the support of 
powerful non-feudal elements in the population.? Hence they felt no great 

* Both fief doctors and Confucian scholars usually belonged to this group, though there were 
some who ranked rather higher among the heishi. 

2 The whole question of the composition and significance of these forces is a difficult one. 
The latest works on the subject are Seki Junya, Hanses kaikaku lo Mesi ishin, Tokyo, 1956, 


and Naramoto Tatsuya, Kinsei hôken shakas shsron, Tokyo, 1952. Takasugi himself died some 
months before the Restoration, on 17 May 1867. 
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need of allies among the upper samurai, none of whom represented the fief as 
Sanyo in the Meiji government. On the other hand, they did not themselves 
'attain the highest feudal ranks and offices, as had men of similar birth in Tosa. 
Kido Kóin came closest to it, but his status as ohüroó cannot be compared with 
that of Gotd Shôjirô, for example, though it was greater, in turn, than that 
of Ükubo and Saig in Satsuma. Such variations need more careful study, 
especially when taken in conjunction with the differences of political outlook 
which the three fiefs represent. It is dangerous to assume too readily, as 
has often been done, that Chôshü typifies the Restoration movement. It was 
in fact exceptional. Even Satsuma and Toss, for all their departure from the 
norm by other standards, retained far more of the traditional and feudal 
characteristics of an earlier period. 

This is to look backward in time from the first half of 1868. Looking forward 
from that point, it is apparent that high feudal rank had a decreasing relevance 
88 the Meiji period progressed. One is almost tempted to say that possession 
of it became an actual barrier to promotion. The change was not immediate, 
of course, but something of it can be seen even within the terms of reference of 
the present study. . | 

Of the 22 Sanyo appointed between 11 June 1868 and 15 August 1869 
(Sanyo B, Table 1), 19 were of feudal origin. The five members from Satsuma 
were Komatsu and Iwashita of the upper samurai ; the hetsht Okubo and Saig5 ; 
and Terajima Munenori. The Chóshü representatives were Kido and Hirosawa, 
both hetsht. Tosa actually increased its numbers, by the addition of Itagaki 
Taisuke (uma-mawari ; 300 koku), who was much more anti-Tokugawa than 
the others from the fief, while to the Hizen group was added the daimyo, 
Nabeshima Naohiro. This last appointment reflects the rising status of the 
office, as also do those of the daimyó of Alki and the heir to the Kumamoto 
fief." Of all the others originally made Sanyo, only Yokoi Shónan of Kumamoto 
and Yuri Kimimasa of Echizen retained their place. Both were heishi. 

One object of this reorganization was to reduce the size and thereby increase 
the efficiency of the Sanyo as an administrative body. It was for this reason, 
presumably, that several of the former Satsuma and Chóshü members were 
omitted, leaving only those whose presence was most necessary in terms of 
fief control. The greatest change, however, was the elimination of representatives 
from nearly all the allied fiefs. Since these were men whose appointment had 
depended on their influence within the fief—a thing which itself was normally 
equated with high feudal rank—this at one stroke removed the majority of the 
upper samurai. 

In the next stage, after 15 August 1869, the process extended to the datmyöo 
also. Abolition of the office of Gijd left Nabeshima Naomasa, former lord of 
Hizen, as the only remaining datmyé in the central council, though Date Muneki 


1 Whereas the daimyd made Sanyo in the earlier period were from small and unimportant 
fiefs, these were men from the great fiefs, whom one might have expected to find among the 
Gijé. The analysis of this group of Sanyo is summarized in Table 3, p. 82. 
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and Matsudaira Keiei still held posts of some importance. By the end of 
1870 all three were in retirement. Among the Sangi, moreover, neither Komatsu 
nor Iwashita, the two upper samurai from Satsuma, continued in office’; 
&nd no others of their class replaced them. New appointments became numerous 
as time went on, as one would expect in the course of 16 years, but the social 
origins of the group showed little further change. Most of the new men came 
from the heisht, together with a few of lesser rank. The latter included both the 
outstanding Chöshü leaders of the later years of the century: Ito Hirobumi, 
whom we have already noted; and Yamagata Aritomo, son of a sotsuzokw 
family, lower even than the ashigaru, who was only granted samurai rank after 
the Restoration as a reward for his military services. Satsuma, in additior. 
to Terajima Munenori,! provided Matsukata Masayoshi, son of 8 

Perhaps the most interesting appointment among the Sangi, however, was 
that of Katsu Awa, whose family had been minor Bakufu retainers of 41 koku. 
He himself had risen to high office under the Shógun as a naval expert. This 
fact, indeed, explains his promotion in the Meiji government, as well as serving 
to emphasize a qualification possessed by several others we have here discussed. 
The task of building a modern national state, on which the new leaders were 
soon launched, required the services of men with skills appropriate to 1t, in 
administration as well as in trade, industry, or military science? Some who 
had a knowledge of such things had been included among the councillors from 
the beginning. Okuma Shigenobu and Soejima Taneomi of Hizen, for example, 
had both studied Dutch and English and showed a marked interest in foreign 
affairs. It was this, primarily, which ensured their continuance in office after 
1868.3 Yokoi Shünan of Kumamoto and Yuri Kimimasa of Echizen, both of 
whom survived the sweeping reorganization in June of that year, were advocates 
of reform on Western lines, while the àppointment of Itagaki Taisuke of Tosa 
thereafter was probably due as much to his concern with Western military 
techniques as to his loyalty to the Imperial cause. Among the Satsuma and 
Chóshü Sanyo there were many who fall in the same category. Ito Hirobumi 
and Inoue Kaoru of Chóshü had actually visited Europe. So had Terajima 
Munenori and Godai Tomoatsu of Satsuma, the former being a student of Dutch 
medicine and the English language, the latter of navigation and naval gunnery. 
Moreover, of those who entered the top levels of government for the first time 
as Bangi after 1869, most had similar qualifications. In Katsu Awa’s case 

1 The classification of Terajima as being of less than hesshi rank may possibly be misleading. 
It is known only that he was a retainer of one of the Sateums sub-vassals. As such he would rank 
formally lower than samurai of the Satsuma fief proper, but might have been considered equivalent 
to hevsha among his own lord's followers. 

* Frequently it involved no more than a nodding acquaintance with things foreign—and 
ignorance masquerading as knowledge often led to errors, both comic and disastious. Failure 
in execution, however, does not necessarily weaken the argument concerning the government's 
intentions. 

3 [n fact, Hizen’s close connexion with Nagasaki, through which port alone Western know- 


ledge entered Japan during most of the Tokugawa period, probably does more to explam the 
fief's influence than its size or political affiliations. 
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they were even important enough to override the political disability of his 
having been on the losing side in 1868. i 
Thus, to the statement that the early Meiji period saw the rise to power 
of the lesser samurai, one must add the rider that political authority was 
becoming more and more linked with possession of non-traditional knowledge 
and experience. This is important; but it is not itself enough to explain 
the whole of the processes involved. If one grants the necessity for change 
of some kind, it is easy to accept the elimination of the upper samurai. 
Centuries of privilege, limited numbers,! and the lack of any machinery by 
which recruits could be admitted to their ranks on any scale, all made it unlikely 
that they would produce men of outstanding ability or new ideas. Similarly, 
one must admit the force of much of what has been written about the increasing 
importance of non-feudal groups in Japanese society: farmers, landlords, 
merchants, local capitalists. Yet it was not to these but to the hetsht that 
power passed, at least initially. In other words, it moved from one section 
to another of the existing ruling class. A reason might even be tentatively 
stated. The lesser samurai held & key position in the feudal structure, low 
enough to feel the pinch of economic hardship and reaot against it, high enough 
to have access to office—in some fiefs—even before the Restoration was 
accomplished. This made them a vital link between the old and the new Japan. 


1 In Satsuma, for example, of the castle-town samurai proper, there were 132 families which 
in 1865 belonged to the upper samurai, as compared with 3,878 families of hewsht ; see Hayashi, 
^ Satsuhan no kydiku to zaises naraby gumbi, 11, 133-4. 


NOTES ON SOME EARLY SELJUQID VIZIERS 
By Harozn BOWEN 


F the medieval Muslim historians writing in Arabic and Persian several 
supply us with lists of the viziers employed by Tughrul Beg, the first 
sultan of the Al Seljuq. 
The list supplied by Ibn al-Athir (died A.D. 1234) 1 shows the following four 
persons as having acted in turn for him as vizier : 
(1) Abü'l-Qàsim ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Juwayni. 
(2) The Ra’ts al-Ru’asä Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali ibn Mika’il. 
(3) The Nezam al-Mulk Abū Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Muhammad 
al-Dihistani. | 
(4) The ‘Amid al-Mulk al-Kunduri. 
The Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah (died 1318) ® also shows three persons as 
having preceded al-Kunduri in Tughrul’s service : 
(1) The Salar Abü'l-Qàsim al-Büzjàni.? 
(2) Abü'l-Qàsim al-Kirmani. 
(3) Ahmad (al-Dihistàni. 
The earlier Rahat al-sudür of al-Rawandi (died after 1207) * shows only 
two predecessors of al-Kunduri, namely : 
(1) The Salar of Büzhgän Abü'l-Qàsim al-Kübani. 
(2) Abu Ahmad al-Dihistani ‘Amrak.5 
So does a Persian work of the late fifteenth century called Athar al-teuzara,® 
viz. : 
(1) The Salar Abü'l-Qàsim Bizjani.’ 
(2) The Khwaja Abū Mansür Darbabi. 
The name of yet another vizier employed by Tughrul is supplied by al- 
Bakharzi in his Dumyat al-qasr,? namely ‘Umarak al-Ribàti.? 


The Salar of Büzgün 


As will be seen, only one of these worthies figures on all four lists—the first. 
About him we know quite a lot otherwise. His contemporary Abü'l-Fadl 


1 Büläq edition, rx, 196. 

3 In his Jami‘ altawärikh—B.M. codex Add. 7028, f. 240b. 

3 Al-Burhàni in MB. 

* Gibb Memorial Trust edition, 98. 

مر ,4 5 

* By one Sayf al-Din al-Fadli—B.M. codex Or. 1920, f. 168b ff. 

7 Burkhàni in MS, 

* Edited by Sayyid Ja‘far Husayn for University of London D.Litt thesis, 012. 


* 4,7. 
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al-Bayhaqi, the author of the Ta'rikh called after him, mentions him several 
times  ; and so does al-B&kharzi (also contemporary) in the work just cited.? 
He was usually referred to, it would appear, as the salar (or lord) of Büzgän, 
his kunya, name, and nisba being, as shown.by Ibn al-Athir, Abü'l-Qàsim 
‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Juwayni. Le Strange describes Büzgan (spelt by him 
Büzkàn) as the chief town of a district called Zam or Jam in the north-east 
corner of Quhistän 4; and as its sälär our man may have wielded some govern- 
mental authority there on behalf of the Ghaznawids (though salar was also 
used more or less like the Arabic ‘ayn to signify merely ‘a notable’, a ‘ dis- 
tinguished person’). When we first hear of him, however, he is resident in 
Nish&pür, of which he is one of the leading citizens. Indeed the Athar al-wuzarü 5 
has it that he was then the ‘aml, or revenue agent, for Khuräsän. If so, this 
may account for the dislike that we know he entertained for Sultan Mas'üd's 
tyrannical and rapacious sahib diwan for the province. In any case by the 
summer of 1038 the Salar was disgusted enough with Ghaznawid misrule to 
join with some other notables of Nishäpür in greeting Tughrul’s half-brother 
Ibrahim Inal, or Ymal, when after some negotiation he encamped there in a 
vineyard with a small force of Oghuz Türkmens. 

It was then some four years since the section of the Seljugid Oghuz led by 
Tughrul and his brother Chaghri had crossed the Oxus uninvited into Ghaznawid 
territory. In the interval they had twice inflicted serious defeats on superior 
Ghaznawid armies, the first in June-July 1035, the second in May-June 1038 
shortly before Ibr&him's arrival in Nishapür. After the first of these defeats 
Sultan Mas'üd had been obliged to grant the Seljuqid leaders camping-grounds 
on the border of the northern desert, at Faräwa, Dihistän, and Nas&; but 
this had not sufficed to keep them quiet. The second Ghaznawid attack on 
them had been provoked by renewed Oghuz raids into various other districts 
of Khurasin. Moreover, during the winter of 1037-8 the city of Ray and 
with it much of the Jibàl province had fallen into the Türkmens’ hands. 

On the first Friday after Ibrahim’s arrival in Nishapür the Salar, who had 
been in correspondence with him, assembled 3,000 or 4,000 men at the con- 
gregational mosque in case the people should protest (as they did in fact) 
at the inclusion—which had been secretly arranged with the khafib—of 
Tughrul’s name in the khutba. The letters that arrived from Tughrul a week 
later were addressed to the Salar and the Imam al-Muwaffaq (who was also 
to be employed by Tughrul)*; when Tughrul himself appeared three days 


1 Or Ta’rikh-+ Al-i Subek-Tegin or Ta'rikh-i Mas'üdi. 

* Bee Tehran edition by Drs. Ghani and Fayyüd, a.m. 1324 (referred to hereafter as 4 TB), 
552, 553, 554, 567. 

3 pp. 28, 668, 821, 928. 

4 Landa of the Eastern Calyphate, 356. The name was Arabicized as Büzjän, and, as noted 
above, appears ın the Rahat al-sudür as Bürhgän. Morley's edition of Bayhaqî has Buzurgän 
for Büzgän throughout. 

* f. 168b. 

5 Bee below, p. 110. 
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later again with 3,000 horsemen, it was the Salar who made all the arrange- 
ments for his reception ; and finally it was to him that (two days later yet 
again) Tughrul confided the management of the government that the Seljuqid 
conquests now obliged him to set up." Tughrul recognized that his new subjects 
had ways unfamiliar to the Türkmens. ‘ We are new men and strangers’, 
he said (as reported secretly to the Ghaznawid court by the postmaster of 
Nishapür)? ‘ We gre ignorant of the ways of the Taztks.’ 3 

The only other reference to the Salar made by Bayhaqi concerns a visit 
paid to Tughrul in January 1039, while still at Nishapür, by his brother Chaghri 
Beg. Chaghri stayed there for over a month and was presented with 500,000 
dirhams by Tughrul, this money being furnished by the 5212.4 Nor is there 
much else to be gleaned about him from other sources I have consulted. It 
may be that a misleading tradition was set up by al-Bundari, or rather, perhaps, 
the ‘Imad al-Din of Isfahan (of whose work al-Bundári's is an abridgement), 
since in the Zubdat al-nusra 5 it is stated that al-Kunduri was the first person to 
act as vizier for the Al Seljuq. At any rate there seems to be no mention of any 
earlier Seljuqid vizier in later histories such as those of Mir Khwand,’ Khwand 
Amir, or the Mimejjim Bashi? Hamd Allah the Mustawfi!? merely states 
that the Salar was still Tughrul's vizier when after’ Mas'üd's final defeat —at 
Dandanqàn in 1040—the Seljuqids took possession of the kingdom"; and 
although al-Rawandi and the Rashid al-Din inform us that he was in office 
when Tughrul addressed his first letter to the caliph al-Qa’im, this gets us 
but little further, since the letter in question was sent off as soon as Tughrul 
had re-established himself in Nishapür that same year. Three of the references 
made to the Salár by his contemporary al-Bükharzi!? concern panegyrics 
addressed to him by reward-seeking poets ; and in a fourth he says no more than 
that after the Salar 14 had served Tughrul as vizier for a time ‘the taste of 
retirement became pleasurable in his mouth and he shook his robe-skirts 
free of the wizdra ' 15 


The Sahib Ibn Mika 


The vizier we know most about after the Salar is the second on the list 
supplied by Ibn al-Athir, namely Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali ibn 


1 TB, 552-4. 3 ibid., 560. 3 ibid., 654. 4 ibid., 567. 
5 Edited by Houtsma, 10. 

* This is repeated by Ibn Khallikän (see De Slane’s translation, m1, 291). 

7 Rawdai al-safá, Lucknow lithograph, 1874, 780 ff. 

5 Dastür al-wuzarä, Tehran, 1938. 

° Saa if al-akhbür (Turkish translation), Istanbul, 1868, xx, 560 ff. 

10 Ta’rikh-t-guzida (Gibb Memorial Trust facsimile), 437. 

11 He appears in this passage as ' Salar-+ Turkin’ (by mere mispointing). 

7^ Rahat al-sudür, 104; Jami‘ al-tawürikh, f. 239b. 

13 Dumyat al-qasr, 28, 568, 821. 

14 Tt may be noted that al-Bäkharzi never refers to him as Salar. Instead he always uses his 
kunya, twice uses his name, twice gives him the nisba al-Juwayni, and once gives him that of 
al-Büzgani (misspelt in the text as al-Bürhanï). 

15 Dumya, 928. 
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Mika’il, entitled Ra’ts al-Ru’asd. He appears to be ignored in our other lists ; 
but Abü'l-Fadl al-Bayhaqi repeatedly mentions both him and his father; 
and he is referred to several times also in the Dumyat al-qagr. His father and 
he were both officials of the Ghaznawid court. They belonged to what is described 
by al-Bayhaqi as an old-established family (khandan)!; and al-Bakharzi 
also mentions the ‘ Mika'iliypün' as a‘yän of the Nishàpür region? ‘Ali, al- 
Husayn’s father, appears to have been a kind of Master of Ceremonies to both 
Mahmüd and Mas'üd, who called on him to arrange such matters as the reception 
of an envoy from Baghdád.? Al-Husayn himself used to attend state councils 
under Mas'üd *; and when the first Ghaznawid force was sent against Tughrul 
and Chaghri at Nasa from Nishàpür in the summer of 1035, he was chosen 
as its quartermaster (kadkhuda). As such, an elephant was provided for him 
so that he could watch the battle mounted upon it—the Ghaznawids, whose 
empire, of course, included parts of northern India, having adopted the use of 
elephants extensively. But this animal was al-Husayn's undoing—or perhaps 
his salvation. For whereas officers less gloriously provided contrived to flee 
from the battlefield as soon as they saw that the Türkmens were not to be 
withstood, al-Husayn was unable to emulate the commander in dismounting 
from his elephant, and was consequently taken prisoner still seated on its 
back.5 

After recounting this misadventure al-Bayhaqi makes no further mention 
of Ibn Mika'l. Nor is it clear when he entered Tughrul’s service or whether 
he first did so as vizier or in some lesser capacity. Al-Bakharzi refers to him as 
Tughrul’s vizier at least four times, always calling him the Saheb, and once 
giving him the lagab shown by Ibn al-Athir: Ra’ts al-Ru’ asa. During his term 
of office al-Bükharzi was a clerk in Ibn Mik&'il's chancery, his diwan al-rasá'il, 
and was even a favourite of his. He refers to their being in Ray and also camping 
outside the town of Gurgan during the year 1052-3 ê; but this, unfortunately, 
seems to be our only date for the Sähtb—and it is one no less than 12 years 
later than our last date—1040— for the Salar. 

During this period Tughrul had become & potentate of the first magnitude. 
His suzerainty, where his rule was not direct, had by now been established 
over virtually the whole of Persia except Fars and Khüzistän, and even, as 
a result of Oghuz raids into Byzantine territory, over the Marwanid principality 
of Diyàr Bakr. The caliph al-Qà'im had sought his assistance and conferred 
titles and robes of honour on him; they had exchanged embassies; and his 
relations with the Buyid prince of Fars were so close that that province as well 
was virtually his. 

1 TB, 40; of. ibid., 287. 

* Dumya, 883. I am not sure whether the ' Miküliy&n ' of Ibn Funduq (Ta'rikh-5 Bayhag, 
117) are the same family. 

3 TB, 280 ff. 

t tbid, 422. 

* ibid., 481 f.; of. Gardizi, Zayn al-akhbür, edited by Muhammad Nazim, 101-2. 

* Dumya, 363, 437, 447, 064, 870. 
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al-Dihsstans and al-Rsbafñ 

. From the remaining names shown in our lists I think we may discern two 
other, less estimable, figures, one of whom is the third in Ibn al-Athir's list, 
namely Abii Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Muhammad al-Dihistani. Ibn al-Athir 
gives him a lagab, Nizam al-Mulk, and adds that he was the first to hold it. 
This is interesting. We do not know when the Nizam al-Mulk (the vizier of 
Alp Arslin and Malikshäh) was so entitled; but it must also have been in 
the fifties of the eleventh century. However, by that date, although lagabs 
for non-royal persons were by no means as common as they were soon to 
become, two men might already, it seems, hold the same one simultaneously. 
Indeed our Sahib Ibn Mika’il is a case in point. He and his first-cousin-once- 
removed Ibn Maslama, the vizier of the caliph al-Qa’im, were both at the same 
time entitled Ra’ts al-Rw'asá.! 

This Dihistani is mentioned only once, in elucidation of a verse, by al- 
Bakharzi,* who gives him the same kunya, name, and nisba as those shown by 
Ibn al-Athir, but no laqab, stating only that he ‘ filled the earth with oppression ' 
both in Khurasan and al-‘Irag.* It is in this same passage that al-Bakharzi 
refers also to ‘‘Umarak al-Ribüti' as another of Tughrul’s viziers, equally 
tyrannous ; and although Ibn al-Athir does not mention the latter, it seems 
significant that al-Rawandi should show as the Sülär’s successor a man called 
‘Amrak, though confusing him with al-Dihistani. It will be seen from the 
lists that the nisba al-Dihistani is also shown as that of one of Tughrul's viziers 
by the Rashid al-Din, but that whereas, according to al-Bakharzi and Ibn 
al-Athir, his kunya was Abū Muhammad, al-Ráwandi shows it as Abū Ahmad 
and the Rashid al-Din, supplying no kunya, gives his name as Ahmad. These 
are probably instances of the common confusion between the names Ahmad 
and Muhammad ; and we should probably be justified in amending the relevant 
passages of the Rahat al-sudür and the Jama‘ al-tawarikh to read ‘ Abū Muham- 
mad al-Dihistani ?. 

If we may dispose of the ‘‘Amrak’ of al-Rawandi by concluding that this 
name is that of a fourth vizier, the ‘ ‘Umarak al-Ribati’ of al-Bakharzi (and 
it is anyhow strange that in the text the name ‘Amrak should follow its supposed 
nisba), there remain three small puzzles in our lists. In the first place the 
Rashid al-Din shows as Tughrul's second vizier one Abi’l-Qasim al-Kirmani ; 
in the second al-Rawandi shows the Salar's msba as al-Küb&ni ; and in the third 
the Athar al-wuzara’s candidate for this second place is the Khwaja Abū Mangür 

1 See Zambaur, Manuel, 1, 14—under Al al-Ragil. It is possible, in view of this relationship 
(which makes their sharing a lagab odder still), that words have been omitted from the (single) 
passage of the Dumyat al-qasr (p. 437) in which the Sahib is so designated and that al-Bakharzi'a 
intention was rather to indicate this relationship than so to entitle the Sahib himself. But if 80, 
we have also to assume that the Dumyat al-qasr, in a manuscript thus already defective, was 
Ibn al-Athir’s authority for giving Ibn Mik&'Il this title. * Dumyat al-gagr, 912. 

3 Presumably ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajami, the Jibäl province. By the time that Tughrul entered the 
‘Iraq proper al-Kunduri had become his vizier. 


4 Rahat al-sudir, 98. Other names ending in ' -ak were in use at this time: e.g. Amirak 
and Hasanak (seo TB, index). g 
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Darbabi. The miscopying of Kirmäni as Kiibani would be quite plausible. 
But there is no other evidence, as far as I know, for a vizier with either nisba; 
and the explanation may well be that they are both mistakes for al-Büzg&ni—in 
which case the Rashid al-Din will have created two men out of one (it may be 
noted that he gives them both the kunya Abü'l-Qàsim) and al-Rawandi will 
have failed to observe that, having designated his man ' Salar-& Biuzhgan’, 
he was repetitious in also calling him al-Büzg&ni.? . 

As for the Khwaja of the Athàr al-wuzara, all that is there recounted of him 
is an edifying tale, which also figures in the Jawami‘ al-hikāyāt of 'Awfi, to 
the effect that he declined to hurry over his prayers in order to answer an 
urgent summons from Tughrul—at which the sultan was at first annoyed but 
later full of admiration. Again I know of no other evidence for his existence, 
and I suspect this of being one of those tales that are told now of one worthy, 
now of another. 

As regards dates for al-Dihistáni and al-Ribüti, we know that the Sahib 
Ibn Mika’il was still in office in 1052-3 (as above), and it seems probable 
that al-Kunduri was appointed to Tughrul’s vizierate towards the end of 1054 
or in 10552 Perhaps we may place their terms of office, therefore, in 1053 
and 1064. If the poet cited by al-Bakharzi was justified in characterizmg them 
as harshly as he does, we may hope that they neither of them lasted very 
long. 

There remain two points of interest. The first is that al-Kunduri was already 
in Tughrul’s service, working in the dîwan al-rasa’il during the term of the 
Saheb Ibn Mika’il; but here again we are given no date. The second is that 
when in May 1046 Nasir-i Khusraw set out from Nishapir for Egypt, he left 
in company with the ‘ Khwaja Muwaffaq ’, whom he describes as ‘ the sultan’s 
khwaja’.4 This was the same personage as had greeted Tughrul on his first 
arrival.’ It is not clear what precise post he held in the sultan’s service.f 
He was primarily a jurist, the head of the Shāfi“ school at Nishüpür, as his father 
had been before him, but was once, at any rate, sent by Tughrul on a mission 
to Bukhara.” He was famed for the success of his pupils in after life, among 
them being certainly both al-Bakharzi and al-Kunduri and probably the (great) 
Nizam al-Mulk.s 

3 Unless, indeed, the Salar was both a native of Büzgän and its Salar in the official sense. 
But he also had the nisba al-Juwayni. 

* No certain date seems to be furnished by the various notices of al-Kunduri He 18 said by 
al-Dhahabi Ta’rikh al-Islam (B.M. codex Or. 50, f. 6la—b), to have been born in 4 5. 415 (1024-6) ; 
to have been made Tughrul’s vizier at the age of 31, i.e. in 446 (April 1054 to April 1055) ; and 
to have been in office eight years and eight months when he was disgraced in Safar 457 (January 
1065). The last indication would place his appointment in August 1056, but this is certainly 
too late, since he was already vizier when Tughrul arrived in Baghdad in December 1065. 

* Dumyat al-qagr, 641. 4 Safar-nàme, ed. Sohefer, 8, (trs.) 7. 

5 See above, p 108. 

* Perhaps he was Tughrul's spiritual director—the word sometimes bore this sense. 


* Dumyat al-qasr, 552. 
® Notices in al-Subki, Tabagat al-ShAfi'iya, 11, 86, 169, and al-Dhahabi, Ta'rikh al-Islam, 
f. 01 ff. Beo, too, my ‘ The sar-gudhashi-s sayyidnà ', JRAS, 1931, Pt. 4, 771-82. 


SOME NOTES ON MAITRAKANYAKA : 
: DIVYAVADANA XXXVIII 


By Joux 8 


HE story of Maitrakanyaka is unquestionably old, and has survived in & 

number of versions which vary considerably in detail. The main outline 

of the story in the Avadäna-éataka, which is closely related to the versions in the 

Divyavadàna, the Avadäna-kalpalatä of Ksemendra, and the Bhadrakalpavadana, 
is as follows ! : 

À rich merchant, Mitra, for a long time has no children who survive 
childhood ; and he is advised that if he gives a girl's name to the next son 
to be born to him, the child will live (yadt te putro jayate, tasya därikä-näma 
sthàpayslavyam, evam asau cirajwi bhavisyati). After the child's birth, 
the relatives say, ‘ This boy is the son of Mitra (mitrasya putrah, as being 
equivalent to maitrah), and is a girl (kanya ca); therefore let his name be 
Maitrakanyaka ’. 

After the father's death at sea, the mother tries to keep the boy in 
ignorance of his father's profession, and he engages in several humbler 
occupations. In the end he discovers that his father was a sea-going 
merchant, and he determines to go to sea himself. When his mother tries to 
restrain him, falling at his feet, he kicks her on the head, and runs off. He 
is shipwrecked, and, reaching dry land, visits a number of miraculous 
cities, in each of which he sports with divine damsels, whose number in each 
successive city increases in geometrical progression, corresponding to a 
similar progression in his earnings in his earlier successive occupations. 
In each of the cities the nymphs try to restrain him from going further 
to the south. 

Finally, he reaches an iron city, where he finds a man bearing on his 
head a blazing iron wheel. This is the punishment for one who has struck 
his mother, and the wheel then leaves its previous incumbent, and settles 
on the head of Maitrakanyaka, who will have to bear it until relieved in 
due course by a similar sinner. But Maitrakanyaka, being in fact the 
Bodhisattva, resolves out of pity for his fellow-creatures to bear the wheel 
for all eternity, rather than allow another to suffer it. The merit of this 
resolve at once frees him from the wheel. 

1 Avadina-Saiaka xxxvi; Divyivadana xxxviii; Avadana-kalpalaia xcii (not 24, ns quoted 
by Dines Andersen and Sylvain Lévi; the mistake goes back to Feer, JA, 1878, 161), Bibl. Ind. 
ed, 11, 841; Bhadrakalpävadäna, xxvii, Cambridge Univermty Library, Add. MS 1411, f. 225b. 
The last of these is as yet unpublished, but adds nothing of significance for our present purpose. 
The version of the Avadäna-éataka is the oldest of this group, and is either the source (or the 
principal source) of the others, or is very closely related to that source. For detailed studies of 
the subject-matter of the various versions, see L. Feer, ‘ Maitrakanyaka-Mittavindaka, la piété 
filiale °, JA, 1878, 360-448; J. S. Speyer, ‘De koopman, die tegen zijne moeder misdreef. 
Een op den Boro Boedoer afgebeeld Jataka’, Biydragen tot de Taal, Land-, en Volkenkunde, 


LIX, 1008, 181-206. Since the story is well known, I give only the points relevant to the problems 
dealt with in the present article. 
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The Pali version! of the story differs in & number of points. Thus, for 
example, instead of a fiery iron wheel, the instrument of punishment is a 
* razor-wheel’ (khura-cakka), which seems to the sinner to be a desirable lotus, 
80 that, deluded by his evil kamma, he actually pleads with the former holder 
to be allowed to possess it. But the most important differences are to be 
seen in the name of the character: Mittavindaka instead of Mastrakangaka ; 
and in the fact that here he is not the Bodhisatta, but is sternly reprimanded 
for his evil deeds by the Bodhisatta, who appears at the end as a devaputta— 
ex machina—simply in order to castigate the wrong-doer, and to tell him that 
be has no hope of rescue. 

The difference in the names has always been a puzzle; and the name 
Mañtrakanyaka itself is a very curious one. The Avadana-satake version, as 
we have seen, has invented a pleasant etymological story to account for it, 
and there is naturally nothing corresponding to this etymology in the Pali 
version. Feer ® remarked that this was an ‘ explication peu satisfaisante du 
nom de Maitrakanyaka'. It seems to imply that the evil spirits would be 
deceived by the meaning of Kanya, and that they would not understand that 
Maitrakanyakah was a masculine form.? Feer gave as his own interpretation, 
** Qui a l'amitié (maitra) des jeunes filles (kanyä) ", ce qui est peu correct au 
point de vue des principes de la composition des mots, mais justifié par la 
suite du récit, et plus satisfaisant que l'étymologie de l'auteur indien”. The 
Pali name, he believed, could then be analysed to mean the same thing, ' vinda 
signifiant ‘troupe, agglomération” et Mitta “ami ou amie '".$ Feer is, 
of course, right in saying that his explanation of the Sanskrit form is hardly 
in accord with the principles of nominal composition, and no one is likely now 
to find his suggestion any more satisfying than the indigenous one. It is a 
fatal objection that the young ladies are represented by the second half of 
the Sanskrit compound, and the first half of the Pali; and—thongh it is 
perhaps unfair to belabour an etymology already dead—it is very doubtful 
whether the Indian mitra could really convey the rather special sense intended 
by the French ‘ amie’ 

For the Pali name, there is a hint at an etymology in Jütaka 41, where 
it is said that from the time of the child’s birth, his family suffered extreme 
poverty and could obtain hardly anything to eat; and the child was therefore 
called Mittavindaka.® This clearly intends us to understand Mita-vindaka, 
with the meaning ‘he who causes only a little to be obtained’. 

1 Jétaka 439, with summary versions in 82, 104, and 369, and a divergent version of parta 
of the story in 41. 

3 JA, 1878, 370. 

3 If the manuscript tradition is to be trusted, the version in the Bhadrakalpdvadàna gives 
the name a feminine form ın some places ; but this would obviously be unworkable in everyday 
life. 

4 JA, 1878, 441. This envisages vinda as equivalent to Sanskrit vrnda. The PTS dictionary, 
however, does not know the word. 


5 Tassa nibbalhto patthaya iam kulam paramaduggaiam eva jatam. nabhsto uddham udaka- 
kanjskamattam pi na labhi. tassa pana Mattavindako ti nämam ahosi (Jataka i. 238). 
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The whole problem was transformed by the publication by Sylvain Lévi 
in 1932 of the Maha-karmavibhanga, which he had discovered ten years earlier 
in Nepal This text was found to contain a further Sanskrit version of the 
story 1; but in it the hero's name now appeared as Mattrayajna. It is immedi- 
ately obvious that this latter name and Mattrakanyaka are merely two different 
attempts to render in Sanskrit a Prakritic name ending in -yañña-, with the 

‘addition (as also in the Pali form) of the common suffix -ka. Lévi quoted with 
approval a suggestion from Helmer Smith which brought the Pali name also 
under the same explanation ? : ‘ La forme Maitrayajiia (écrite aussi Maiträyajña 
et Maitreyajña), réduite à Maitrajña dans limitation koutchéenne, si on la 
compare à Maitrakanyaka, laisse transparaître un original pracrit Metteyañña 
(avec la ya-éruti. M. Helmer Smith propose ingénieusement d'expliquer 
ce nom par metteya (= matteyya par analogie avec petteyya) -Aña (= jña) °“ celui 
qui sait [par expérience] ce qu’on doit à sa mère ” ; cf. matapitrjfiata sup. § ix. 
-uindaka serait dans cette hypothèse un simple synonyme de -jña, tiré de 
vind- = vid- “ savoir" ". 

We may agree that the suggested solution is ingenious; but it can hardly 
be taken seriously. The sense attributed to the name is, to say the least, bizarre 
in the circumstances, and is hardly saved by the device of adding ‘ par 
expérience ' in brackets. Further, if the Middle Indian form had really com- 
menced with metteya-, it would almost certainly have been rendered every- 
where as Mañtreya-, and we should be at a loss to account for the other forms, 
which could hardly have displaced such a well-known name. 

If, however, we start from the more natural hypothesis that the Middle 
Indian form was metiayafifia-, everything falls into place. The forms in the 
texts are explained without difficulty and the sporadic occurrence of Mattreyajna — 
is easily understood as a copyist’s error, or perhaps an attempt at correction, 
due to the more familiar name Maitreya. And the meaning of the name is no 
longer a stumbling-block, since it is a straightforward patronymic derivative 
from Mitra, who appears as the father of Maitrakanyaka in the texts. The 
form of the name in Brahmanical Sanskrit would thus be Maitráyanya. To 
account for the quaint reconstructions of the Buddhist Sanskrit texts we need 
only assume that the Buddhist authors were not familiar with the system of 
gotra-names and derivatives, and that in consequence the nature of the name 
88 a patronymic was not immediately obvious to them. 

It is true that the normal form of this name in the Sanskrit texts is Masira- 
yana, not Maitrayanya. But the suffix -yanya is attested with other names, 
and is a recognized member of the system of derivatives. Panini’s grammar ? 


1 xxxir, pp. 50-7. In the same publication, in addition to the relevant Tibetan, Pali, and 
Chinese texts (of which, however, only the Tibetan contains the Maitréyajna story) Lévi was 
able to include fragments of a Kuchean version in which the name appears as Maitrajiia-, 1bid., 
245. 

2 ibid., 61 n. 

3 See in particular iv.1.76 ff. ; iv.1.162 ff. , and my article ‘ The early history of the gotras’, 

JRAS, 1946, 41 ff. 
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envisages a scheme such as: 


eponym Garga 
son Gargi 
clan-descendant Gargya (gotra-name) 


junior clan-member Gàrgyayana (yuvan-name) 
But this scheme requires a great deal of modification in individual cases. 
Many names show -a instead of -ya in the gotra-name, for example Bida : 
Others have -àyan? or -ayanya (phifi, cphañ) in place of -äyana. And agam 
some families use the yuvan-form as a gotra-name, while others do the reverse. 
We should not, of course, expect to show a perfect congruence between the 
forms of the names and a social structure. All that need concern us here is the 
fact that from the point of view of linguistic form, we have a series of derivative 
suffixes which can be added to the stem strengthened by wrddhi, namely, 
- و0‎ -t, -ya, 

-üyana, -üyani, -ayanya. 
We need not hesitate, therefore, to accept Matträyanya as a perfectly normal 
formation. 

This, however, does not in itself explain the Pali form Mittavinda(ka), 
since we can no longer use Helmer Smith's dubious equation vinda = vid = jña. 
Nevertheless, although rejecting the details, I think that his general idea 
was probably correct, and that we have in the Pali & synonym (or a near- 
synonym) of the name as it appears in the other texts. There are in fact only 
three possibilities : either the two forms are completely independent, or they 
are directly connected etymologically, or they are indirectly connected by 
meaning. We can dismiss the first possibility without hesitation; and a 
direct etymological connexion could only be maintained if we invoke intentional 
distortions arising from some process of popular etymology which is now 
obscure to us. 

At first sight, a synonym for Maiträyanya seems equally improbable. 
But if, m place of the patronymic derivative, we consider the eponym, a 
possibility emerges. It is true that, as we have seen, the father’s name appears 
in the Buddhist story as Mitra, and this word is admittedly the linguistic 
basis of the derivative Maitrayanya. But in the Brahmanical texts the gotra 
in question is somewhat anomalous in its nomenclature; and in place of the 
standard pattern of the shape 


Garga Gargya Gärgyäyana 
Bharadvaja Bharadvaja Bharadvajayana 
Atri Atreya Atreyäyana 
we find 
Mitrayu Maitreya Maitrayana 
(Maitrayanya) 


Thus, the derivatives in this family are based on a hypocoristic Mitra, but, 
so far as I am aware, the full form Mitrayu is the only form of the eponym 
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known to the Brahmanical texts. The normal usage as reported by Panini 
appears to be that the senior living member of the family is called by the 
gotra-name (e.g. Gärgya), while the other male members of the family are 
given the yuvan-name (Gärgyäyana). But when the living members of the 
family are together referred to in the plural, the plural of the eponym is used : 

Gärgyah pl. Gargäh 

Baidah Bidah 

Mattreyah Mitrayavah 


From this, it is not difficult to imagine that the eponym form might well 
have been used from time to time to refer even to a single member of the 
gotra,' and it is quite possible that the central character of the Buddhist story 
should have been called Mattrayanya in one version, and Mitrayu in another.? 
Now Mitravinda would be a perfectly possible replacement for Mitrayu. 

The Rgveda shows a whole series of derivatives in -yw. Formally, this 
suffix can in many cases be considered as producing an adjectival stem to 
a denominative verb: priand, prtanáyatt, prianäyu ; vasu, vastiyaii, vasiiyu. 
But few of the words in -yu have & denominative verb attested, and prag- 
matically we could often interpret the sense of the suffix as meaning little 
more than ' connected with’: for example, yuvan-yu seems to mean simply 
‘youthful’. But there is a very striking sub-class of words in -yu, containing 
almost all the things which the Vedic Indians chiefly desired and prayed for 
to the gods: horses (asva), cattle (go), heroic descendants (vira), chariots 
(ratha), wealth (vasu), possessions (dravinah), battle-spoils (vaja), gold (hiranya), 
grain (yava), heaven (svar). It has been traditional to translate such words 
with the suffix -yu as ‘ desiring, eager for’. There are, however, a few passages 
where the translation ‘ possessing ’ would at least do no violence to the context — 
for example, where a deity is so described. The important point for our present 
purpose is that many of the members of this group of derivatives with -yu 
show also formations compounded with -vid. The parallel passages make it 
clear that this is vid- ‘find, obtain’, and not vid- ‘know’. It need hardly 
be added that other methods of expressing possession are also found, particu- 
larly the suffix -vat, -mat, and derivatives of san-, sé ‘ obtain’, with abstract 
nouns in -s@i. The relevant forms of the words mentioned which are actually 
attested in the Rgveda are: 


asva-yu asva-vid asvd-vat asva-sa 
gav-yu go-vid go-gan, go-sant 
gavya-yu j go-vindu j 9 { go-sa 

vira-yu vira-val 

ratha-yu ratha-vat 


1 Such a tendency would naturally bo encouraged by the faot that m the Middle Indian 
period a number of goira-names came to coincide in form with their eponyms. Thus for example 
the form Gotama had to do duty for both the Sanskrit forms Gotama and Gautama. 

2 Even Maiiri may have ocourred : of. below, p. 117. The remaining theoretical possibility, 
Maitreya, would naturally have been avoided for doctrinal reasons. 
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vasü-yu vasu-vid. vasu-mat 
dravinas-yu dravino-vid dravinas-vat 1 
vaja-yu vàja-vat vàja-sà 
hiranya-yu hiranya-vid hiranya-vat 
` yava-yu yava-mat 
svar-yu svar-vid svar-val svar-gà 


I do not, of course, mean to imply that the items in these columns would 
in all contexts be interchangeable as synonyms. The forms in -vat, -mat, 
for example, apply in some contexte to the wealth itself, and in these instances 
the translation meaning of a$vävat would naturally be ‘ (wealth) consisting of 
horses ’.1 But in other contexts they are clearly interchangeable, e.g. vn.67.3 
svarvida váswmatà ráthena. And although in general the sense of the first 
column 18 conveyed by translations such as ‘seeking, desiring, intent on’, 
as opposed to the second column ‘ possessing’, there are some passages where 
it is difficult to see a very sharp distinction in meaning: for example, 

ix. 27.4 esd gavytr acikradat pávamàno hiranyayth. 
ix. 55.3 utá no govíd asvavit pávasva somándhasa. 
ix. 86.39  govíd pavasva vasuvid dhiranyavid. 

i. 82.4 ...rátham . . . govidam. 

iv. 31.14 . . . rátho . . . gauyür asvayür. 


Now, as we have seen, Mitrayu is a well-known family name by the time 
of the ritual Sütras, and in fact the word occurs once in the Rgveda (1.173.10), 
though as a common adjective, not a proper name. In the light of the pattern 
of derivatives which we have been considering, it seems reasonable to see in 
mitra-vinda a near synonym of mitra-yu. In so far as the proper name was 
felt to be significant, we may assume that it conveyed no more than 'the 
friendly ’ ; or, if we wish to stress the distinction between seeking and finding, 
we may suppose that Mitravinda, ‘ he who finds friends ’, is a slightly honorific 
substitute for Mitrayu ‘ he who seeks friends ’.* 

I do not, of course, mean to suggest that the name has any significant 
sense-content with direct reference to the context of the story. It 1s simply 
a family name, for which naturally it is possible to suggest an etymology : 
but the choice of the name in the story seems to me completely arbitrary, 
and the character might as readily have been called Bhäradväja or Vasistha 
or Viévàmitra. We need not suppose that the compilers of these tales regularly 
sought a significant nomenclature after the manner of the Pilgrims progress. 

To forestall the possible objection that the explanation proposed is far- 
fetched or over-subtle, it is perhaps permissible to stress the fact that 16 is not 


1 For example vu.94.9 gómad dhíranyavad vdsu ydd vim ásvivad tmahe. 

2 In the Brahmanical texts the name Mitravinda occurs in the Vaméa-brähmana of the 
of the Sämaveda, Weber, Indische Studien, 1v, 1858, 372; Hartvaméa 9186 (a son of Krena) ; 
and ef. also Mahabharata 11.210.19. We may remark in passing that Krena's epithet, Govinda, 
is a normal formation, and the often quoted suggestion that the word is a Prakritic form for 
gopendra is quite superfluous. 
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here a case of a bold conjecture that one of the two names, Maitrakangaka 
and Mittavindaka, was used to replace the other. The facts are given. All that 
we have done is to view the facts against a background of certain structures or 
systems. Helmer Smith's explanation in fact relied upon the system of the 
history of the sounds of Old and Middle Indo-Aryan. The present account 
has the advantage of being congruent not only with that sound-system, but 
also with the system of family (gotra) names in ancient India, with the system 
of the grammatical suffixes whereby these names are formed, with the system of 
adjectival derivatives in -yu and -vid, and with the system (if we can call it 
such) consisting of those things chiefly desired by the ancient Indians—cattle, 
horses, wealth, . . . friends. 

Our hypothesis, then, amounts to no more than the relatively modest 
suggestion that at an early date the hero of the story was known by different 
derivatives of the same family name; and that in the version from which the 
Pali is descended, one form of the name was replaced by a by-form. On the 
Pali side, there is no further history,! and the only aberrant form which has 
been observed, Mtttavinanda,? may be simply a slip in copying, or at most a 
perverse spelling intending nothing more than a doubling of the nasal, Mrita- 
vin(a}nda. In the northern texts the reconstituted Sanskrit forms were 
thoroughly established, and they are both justified by their respective Tibetan 
translations, where Maitrakanyaka appears as mdzah-boht bu-mo ' Mitra’s 
daughter', and Mattrayajna as byams-pa mchod-sbyin °‘ benevolence sacrifice ’. 
Four versions of the story have been traced in Chinese $ although none of these 
appears to be a direct translation of any of the extant Indian versions. In 
two of them the name is transliterated, 3 Bü Mi-lan, and gW 3% Mt-lien. 
It is not clear which Indian form gave rise to these; and it is possible that 
they might have been contaminated by another well-known Buddhist name, 
Milinda, which is rendered as ¥ BE Mi-lan. 

The other Chinese versions translate the name as $ ig # T2 4 t‘ung nü 
“compassion maiden’, and $ 3& T2 ché ‘the compassionate one’ respec- 
tively. The first of these is clearly a direct rendering of Mattrakanyaka ; 
but if the latter goes back to the same original, only the first half of the name 
has been translated. Beal, however, re-translated it as 20688, and this would 
be quite a, possible conjecture It could then be suggested that the Chinese 
translator ‘understood it as mattrin- ‘ possessor of mattra (mattri)’. If such 
a form did in fact occur in the Sanskrit original, it would be in keeping with the 


1 The ‘Pali Metakaññaka” which appears in Chizen Akanuma, Indo Bukkyô koyū mehi 
Jiten, 8.v. Maitrakanyaka, is & pure invention. 

* Quoted by E. Chavannes, Cinq cents contes et apologues extraits du Tripitaka chinois, 1, 
132, from the bas-reliefs of Pagan. . 

5 Taisho Tnipitaka, Vol. 3, No. 152, p. 21; Vol 53, No. 2121, p. 223; Vol 4, No. 203, 
pp. 460-1; VoL 3, No. 190, pp. 884-7. Of these, the first and third have been translated by 
Chavannes, Cing cents contes, I, 132, n1, 10, and the fourth by Beal, The romantc legend of 
Sákya Buddha, 342 (also in LA, rx, 1880, 224-6). For these references, and for assistonco with 
the Chinese material in general, I am indebted to Professor W. Simon. 
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earlier results of the present investigation if we were to understand it simply 
as the primary patronymic derivative Mattri- ‘ son of Mitra’. 

The second important matter where the Pali tradition is at variance with 
the other versions is that Mittavindaka is not the Bodhisatta, but a miserable 
sinner for whom there is no hope in the future. It might perhaps be suggested 
that in this, as in other respects, the Pali version shows a somewhat puritanical 
attitude which might be secondary. For example, in place of the heavenly 
maidens (apsarasah) of the other versions, Pali gives us demonical characters, 
female ghosts (pettyo); and the fact that the parents of Mittavindaka are 
sotäpanna is obviously a later refinement which increases the heinous nature 
of his sin. But it seems improbable that Mittavindaka, if at any stage he had 
been a Bodhisatta, could have been demoted to the status he holds in the Pali 
version. We might therefore suggest that in this respect the Pali has preserved 
an older form of the story. When we observe then that the Pali name begins 
with mtita-, not metia-, but that the other versions—whatever the final distorted 
forms—all show derivatives commencing with mattra-, we might suggest that 
it was simply the form of the name which caused the metamorphosis of the 
sinner into the Bodhisattva." A character whose name contained the element 
mattra- would naturally be thought of as one who possessed the virtue of 
maiträ, maiirt; and this idea would not arise from the Pali mttta-. 

Speyer,? however, believed that the northern versions had preserved the 
more original form, and saw in the ‘ man with the wheel’ a cakravartin-figure, 
and ultimately a solar myth. His principal arguments are, in summary form : 

(a) The blazing wheel is obviously the solar disk. 

(6) The Bodhisattva’s father is Mitra, and this indicates a connexion with 
the ‘bright heaven. 

(c) The wife of the heaven is, naturally, the earth; and in Ksemendra’s 
version, Mitra’s wife is called ‘ Earth ’—Vasundhara. 

(d) The kick represents the rays of the sun striking the earth, since pada 
in Sanskrit can mean ‘ray’ as well as ‘ foot’. 

(e) The nymphs try to prevent Maitrakanyaka from travelling further to 
the south: obviously a primitive anxiety about losing the sun as 
the winter solstice approaches. 

(f) The nymphs themselves, four, eight, sixteen, and thirty-two, can readily 
be understood as personifications of the directions of the compass 
(disah and exdséaA). 

A predilection for this type of speculation may perhaps still persuade 

some readers that such arguments are worth while. I confess I find them 

1 Once he had become the Bodhisattva, there was naturally a temptation to minimize the 
Bin. In the version in Chavannes, mt, 10, when the mother clasps her son's feet, he tries to dis- 
engage her hands, and accidentally breaks a few hairs; and in the Mi-lien version (Lévi, 
Mahäkarmavibhanga, 51 n.) he accidentally strikes her on the head with his foot while emerging 
from his bath. In the version in Chavannes, 1, 192, the incident of the kick has disappeared 


altogether, and the wheel is the punishment only for his dalliance with the divine damsels. 
3 Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde, LIS, 1906, 199 ff. 
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altogether unconvincing, and I do not propose to discuss the whole theory in 
detail. But a few comments can be made: 


(a) Not every wheel in legend need be the solar disk. The wheel here, after 
all, is an instrument of torture; and although Chavannes,! who 
also saw traces of a solar legend here, thought that a comparison 
with Ixion satisfactorily accounted for the element of retribution, 
it seems more likely that the ‘ razor-wheel ’ of the Pali is earlier than 
the blazing wheel, and that we could see its: original in the discus 
as & weapon rather than in the sun. 


(b) If the interpretation of the hero's name as merely a family name is 
accepted, this removes the deity Mitra from the picture. 


(c) Speyer was aware that the occurrence of the name Vasundharä only 
in the late version of Ksemendra (eleventh century A.D.) is trouble- 
some ; but he felt that it could not have been invented by Ksemendra. 
Why not? He also admits that Vasundharà is a common enough 
name for a woman, and quotes the synonym Dhärint as the name of the 
queen in the Malavikägnimitra. A more useful parallel for his purpose 
would have been Dasakumaracarita vii? where we find a queen 
Vasundhara who has a son called Bhaskara-varman, and a brother- 
in-law Mitra-varman. Could anything be more conclusively solar ? 

(d) 

(e) Instead of restricting travel to the south, the version in the Mahakarma- 
vtbhanga objects to Maitrayajna’s wandering to the north. I mention 
this for what it is worth. It could, of course, easily be dismissed as a 
late variation with no significance. 


I should certainly not deny that we should expect to find numerous ancient 
elements of folk-lore in tales of this sort; and it is even possible that in the 
present case fragments from some solar legend may have contributed to the 
story. The important point is that a story such as:that of Maitrakenyaka 
cannot be taken as a single unified plot. It is rather a mosaic of motifs, most 
of which find parallels in popular literature in India and elsewhere. Speyer 
admitted that each of his arguments taken singly was weak, but he believed 
that taken together they presented a formidable case. If the patchwork nature 
of the story is admitted, the arguments remain as weak as before. 


The last chapter of the Divydvadana is almost certainly a late accretion. 
Unlike the majority of the stories in the collection, it has not yet been traced 
in either a Chinese or a Tibetan translation, and it may have been a fairly 


1 Cinq cents contes, I, 132 : ‘ On peut dono se demander si Mi-lan n’était pas à l'origine Mithra, 
e génie de la lumière céleste '. It is curious that he should have quoted the Iranian form of the 
n&me rather than the Indian. 


3 Nirnaya Sagar edition, 1951, 270. 
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late composition. It is, however, of considerable interest as a specimen of 
ornate Sanskrit prose and verse used to embellish an old traditional Buddhigt 
story. The best known example of this style of writing is, of course, the Jàtaka- 
mälā of Arya-sira, and other examples can be seen in the version of the Aéoka 
legend which has also been incorporated in the Divyävadäna,! and the first 
version of the story of the Tigress in the Suvarnabhasottama-stütra.? 
Unfortunately, the text as it appears in the edition ? is full of difficulties 
and errors, many of which can be attributed to an unsatisfactory manuscript 
tradition. We should not indeed be ungrateful for the vast labour bestowed 
by Cowell and. Neil on their task ; but there is nevertheless considerable scope 
for improvement of the text. Speyer, as an appendix to the article already 
quoted,’ gave a list of suggested emendations, and I add here a few more. 
For ease of reference, I have repeated the essentials of Speyer's suggestions, 
placing them in brackets. I am not sure that I would accept all of them; but 
they should certainly be considered by any future editor of the text, and 
for the most part Í have refrained from comment except in the few cases 
where I feel that something positive can be added. 
586.17. paropakaratkarasabhirama 

tibhüätayah sphiiatara babhüvuh 

tasyaryasativasya nabhasyarätre 

karā navendoh kumudavadatah. 


The editors must have thought that the poet was paying a most curious 
compliment to the generosity of the merchant Mitra by comparing the splendour 
of his wealth to the rays of the new moon on a foggy night. Perhaps they 
understood the word nabhasya in the sense of the month Bhadrapada (August- 
September). But in fact -ratre is their own emendation, and they quote in a 
footnote the manuscript readings -natre and -nabhre. The latter is clearly 
correct, as Speyer already saw. But this removes only half of the trouble. 
The new moon is still hardly felicitous ; and the sentence lacks a proper expres- 
sion of the comparison. The corruption therefore lies in nava-; and we can 
with certainty restore tva. The second half of the verse should then read : 

tasyäryasativasya nabhasy anabhre 
kara svendoh kumudavadatah. 


‘That noble being’s prosperity, delightful because of his whole-hearted 
altruism, increased more and more, like the rays of the moon in a cloudless 
sky when they are whitened by (the reflection of) the water-lilies.' 


1 xxvi-xxix; also the fragments of the Kalpanámanditika of Kumäraläta, ed. H. Lüders, 
Kleinere Sanskrit-T'ecie, I. 

3 Ed. J. Nobel, chap. xviii, pp 202-25. ; 

* E. B Cowell and R. A. Neil (ed ), The Divyávadána, Cambridge, 1880, 586-609. 

* pp. 204-6. The two other principal contributions to the textual criticism of the Divyavadána, 
J. 8. Speyer, ‘ Critical remarks on the text of the Divy&vadana', Vienna Oriental Journal, 
xvi, 1902, 103-30, 340-61, and D. R. Shackleton Bailey, ‘ Notes on the Divyävadäna ', JRAS, 
1950, 166-84, 1951, 82-102, do not deal with this chapter. 
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586.20. [érenäntlath. The whole sentence is about fire, not wind, and 
trsnänalaih is therefore & certain correction (Speyer).] 

586.24. [For loka-klesa- read lobha-klea- (Speyer). ] 

587.1 karunydt sa dadav anathakrpanaklibaturebhyo dhanam 

matvä ca prahatarnavormicapalam svajivitam bhüyasa. 

The last line of the stanza, in addition to the obvious metrical error in 
svajivitam, is troubled by a superfluous ca, and the odd expression ‘ as fickle 
as the waves of the sea when struck’. The thing which normally strikes the 
waves in these circumstances is, of course, the wind: cf. below, 594.24 mahant- 
lotkstptataranga-, and 602.14 vatahatambhodhttarangalole, which gives an exact 
word-for-word parallel. If, then, we take into account the fact that in some 
manuscript hands pra would be an easy misreading for yu, and ca for va, we 
can confidently restore: matva vayuhatarnavormicapalam svam jivitam bhiyasd. 

587.38. yesu vydsajyaceta bhujagavaravadhtbhogabhimesu labdha 

gähante papagartam sphutadahanastkhabhimaparyantarandhram 
vatighatapranrttapravaranaravadhiinetrapaksmagralolan 
tän arthan arthiduhkhavyupasamapatubhth protsasarja pradanash. 

In the first line, vydsajyaceta is impossible as a compound, and should be 
deleted from the index to the edition. It could not in any case be taken as a 
plural in this kavya-style of Buddhist Sanskrit; and labdha is also a difficulty. 
Speyer proposed vydsajya ceto and labdhvā, and I had in fact thought of the 
same suggestions before I saw Speyer’s article. But although the first is assuredly 
correct, labdhva is awkward—the idea should be, not that after obtaining 
worldly goods men plunge into the depths of sin, but rather that they are 
prepared to do so in order to acquire them. I am indebted to Dr. K. K. 
Raja for the better suggestion that labdha is a mistake for lubdha. This restores 
the expected sense, and can be further supported by the comparison of a 
similar expression a few pages later, 592.17, yath samtyaktam krpanahrdayair 
jwitam bhogalubdhash. 

The third line of the stanza is surprising as it stands. It could presumably 
be thought to mean ‘ (wealth) as unstable as the ends of the eyelashes of noble 
men and women dancing under the buffeting of the wind’. (The Sanskrit 
compound would be as ambiguous as the translation as to whether it is the 
eyelashes or the men and women themselves who are dancing.) Perhaps a really 
bad poet—as our author admittedly is—could be guilty of this. But the usual 
comparisons for impermanence are the waves buffeted by the wind, or the 
fickle glances of lovely women. A combination of the two into a single simile 
seems very improbable, as is also the introduction of men. I would suggest 
therefore that we have here two comparisons, not one, and that in the second 
half of the compound -nara-vadh&- should be altered to -vara-vadhi/-, as in the 
first line. The first half of the compound should then contain a comparison 


1 Kālidāsa has the elegant simile, KumS 146 pravdtaniloipalaniruéesam adhiravipreksitam 
Gyataksyih, but this is very different from the verse under consideration. 
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where the wind is appropriate. I cannot see any likely emendation to bring 
in the sea; but an alternative possibility would be the flickering of fire in, 
the wind: cf. below, 591.11 prabhanjanoddhitasikhakarale hwtüíane ; and 
608.8 capalànslàhatacalajjealà-. Further, ‘dancing’ in the wind makes an 
awkward compound ; and if we admit fire into the verse, the obvious verb to 
connect the fire and the wind would be nud-, cf. Kalidasa, KumS 11.21 samirano 
nodayita bhaveti vyddisyate kena hutä$anasya. I suggest therefore that the 
third line of the stanza might read : 
vütäghätapranutta jvalana?-varavadhünetrapaksmägra-lolams, 


‘as unsteady as flames buffeted by the wind or as the eyelashes of pretty 
women ’. 

587.9.  tasmat putradhanaivat puträbhiläsino yada manorathasatatr asakrd 
unmisitonmisita(h) putrasriyah prasahya sphitataravatrabharendha- 
navahninaioa vigatantkhilapratikaraddrunaprabhavamahata sukr- 
tamtalayatkaparayana(h) kriyante sma, yadäsau . . . . 


The visargas in brackets were added by the editors, probably correctly ; 
but the sentence still remains unsatisfactory. Speyer suggested that the first 
two words should be read as tasyaputradhanatvàt, and this is almost certainly 
correct: cf. so 'putrah putrabhinandt in the corresponding place in the Avadana- 
Sataka version. The absolutive prasahya presumably is to be understood as 
* suddenly '; though perhaps the word should be compounded with sphitatara-, 
in the sense simply of ‘ very much greater '. For -vahninaiva we should certainly 
read -vahmneva ; but the ‘fuel consisting of the burden of enemies’ seems 
difficult to account for, since there is no suggestion elsewhere that the 
actions of enemies had anything to do with the death of the children. I would 
suggest that for -vairabhärendhana- we might read -vatbhavendhana-,? meaning 
that the fire which destroyed his hope of descendants was fed by the fuel of 
his great prosperity—was made more poignant by the contrast of his great 
good fortune in other respects. This would then be an echo of the plaintive 
utterance in the Avaddna-Sataka version: anekadhanasamuditam me grham, 
na me putro na duhitä. In repairing subrtantalaya- we are on firm ground. It is 
curious that the editors should have been content to allow death to stand in 
this context as a good thing. Perhaps they were thinking in terms of ‘an 
end to good deeds '. But krtäntälaya- ‘ abode of death ’ is certain ; and all that 
is required is to read g for s, and to readjust the word-division, -mahatasu 
krtantalaya- ‘ swiftly were made to have death’s abode as their sole resort’. 
For yadäsau, the editors made the necessary correction to tadasau in their 
additional notes, p. 712. 

1 Strictly, in classical Sanskrit, pranulia ; but a spelling with the dental n would not be 
unexpected in a Buddhist manuscript. 

2 The interchange of | and r being common 1n Nepalese manuscripts, we could readily assume 
jvarana as a probable intermediate stage in the corruption. 


> This implies only a small dittography, e.g. vawabhava-, and a subsequent minor scribal 
emendation. 
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587.15. yasmin yasmin tanayasarast svacchapürnämbuwpürne 
vane vrddhs samuditamahävaméalaksmyambujasya 
tat tat tasya prabalavirasüm yats tiksnamsumalash 
Sogam ninye ravir wa jalam bhagadheyarkabimbam. 
This verse and a considerable number of others later in the chapter are 
printed in the edition as if they were prose. The reason for this escapes me, 
since the marking of the ends of most of such verses with a double danda and 
several minor emendations to restore the metre show that the editors were 
perfectly well aware that they were verses. The present verse—surely one of 
the most ill-conceived attempts at poetry which have had the misfortune to 
survive—appears to mean approximately : ‘ In whatever lake (i.e. descendants) 
full of pure water (i.e. — ?) he thought he saw the growth of a lotus (i.e. the 
prosperity of his family 1)—every such lake the sun (ie. his fate) dried up 
by means of its fierce rays (i.e. — ?), just as the sun dries up water’. In addition 
to the general ineptitude of the conceit, we must grant the author the licence 
of a wrong gender in améumaäla-® There remain further troubles for which 
the author is not to be blamed. In the first line, the first -pürna- is probably 
corrupt, and the structure of the figure would allow ~punya- as a possible 
correction : ‘full of pure merit-water’, ie. water symbolizing his earned 
merits. (If, however, the first -pürna- has arisen simply from accidental anticipa- 
tion of the second by a scribe, the word displaced need have had no graphic 
similarity, and a wide field would be open for speculation.) In the second line 
vane is unmetrical The editors read 2700747, and for vane suggested vene, 
passive, i.e. ‘ increase was sought’. This seems unlikely. A possibility might be 
mene vrddhim ‘he thought there was increase’, though it is still awkward. 
In the third line ya+ cannot be correct. There is no room for a verb, and the 
figure requires something here to be compared with the rays. The immediately 
tempting suggestion is to read jatt-téksndmsumalath ‘the fierce rays which 
were birth’, the actual birth in the course of which the children died. This, 
however, would require the consequential alteration of the preceding word to 
irasair ; and further hesitation might arise from the doubt as to the possibility 
of jüt*- in precisely this sense, and from the recognition that, although j is 
frequently written in the manuscripts for y, the converse is comparatively rare. 
A comparison of 592.16 vividhavirasdydsaduhkha- inclines me to read here 
prabalavirasayasa-itkenamsumalath ‘ by the fierce rays which were his extremely 
unpleasant misfortunes’. This would imply that the -sa- of äyäsa had been 
ousted by an anticipation of the first syllable of -ttksna. 
587.23. yadyaÿjano mangaladesanabhir 
vratopavasüdhigatasá ca duhkhath 
putrarthasamstddhinimagnabuddhth 
viksipya khedam sa cakàra tàms tàn. 
1 Perhaps a pun on vaméa is also intended, in the sense of the stem of the lotus. 


3 Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit dictionary, notes mäla- only as tho prior member of a 
compound. 
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We need have no hesitation in restoring the correct sandhi, -buddhir. 
The real difficulty lies in yadyayjano. Presumably the editors understood yag 
yaj jano ‘ whatever a man (scil. does in these circumstances) . . . these things 
he did’; and to avoid the discrepancy between the neuter yad yad and the 
masculine tans tän they have tried to make the former into a compound. This 
is quite impossible; but the idea of a compound is in itself not unlikely, and 
I would suggest yad-yad-yamä(h) ' whatever religious observances (there are)... 
those he performed '. It would be in keeping with normal scribal practice for 
this to be written at some stage 27292851 ; and the replacement of y by j 
would lead almost inevitably to the reading as reported in the edition. 

D88.b.  samklesa bahavah praptah. 

The editors restored samklesam, but Speyer proposed to read samkleáa. 
Here, however, the editors seem to have been right, since the following line, 
na ca te 'dyapi jivantt ‘and they are no longer living to-day ’, shows that the 
subject is the men who suffered the misery. 

588.11. For samsärika- read sämsärtka. 

588.13. [For vtdambase read widambyase (Speyer). | 

588.27. [For cäru$ikharäd read Merusikharad (Speyer). | 

589.4. [For tanayam uditacetä read tanaga-mudttaceta : the metre forbids 
the reading which would make the best sense, tanayam muditaceta (Speyer). | 
But the sentence is undoubtedly much better with tanayam, and we may have 
to rest content with udstacetàh in the sense of udaracetàh. 

589.6. [For erddhakarash read vrddhikarath (Speyer).] 

589.14. The form -payodadhau is a curious hybrid of payodht and udadhi. 
We should surely restore -mahodadhau. 

590.2.  putrakaukarikatvena pita te mam apüpusat 
yady aham sukhita karyah karir yayaukaribhüsanam. 

The first line is satisfactory as it stands in the manuscripts. The editors, 
failing to recognize the affectionate putraka, read it as putra kauk-, and emended 
to putra auk-, producing an unnecessary hiatus. In the second line they altered 
käryah to käryä, presumably understanding ‘ if I am to be made happy, (follow 
the same trade as your father) '. For the very corrupt fourth quarter of the verse 
they suggested karayaukaribhiisanam ; but what sense they intended by this 
Iam at a loss to guess. The parallel passage in the Avadäna-$alaka has : putraka 
pita te okkartka asîd, äkänksamänas tvam okkarikatvam kuru. Y would suggest 
that we dismiss Karir as resulting from dittography, and restore the line as : 

yady aham sukhità, karyas tvayäpy aukarikapanah 


‘if I am content (scil. with this modest livelihood), you also should set up an 
aukarika-shop’. The text here continues . . . aukarikäpanam prasasära 1 ; 
but in the 4vadana-sataka we have tenaukkarikapano vyavasthapitah ‘ he set up 
an okkartka-shop’; and the Bhadrakalpavadana? has okkarikäpanam gehe 


* See below, p. 129. 
2 Cambridge University Library, Add. MS 1411, f. 228a. 
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vyavasthàpyacinod dhanam. On bhtisana, which makes no sense here, it should 
be remarked that in some early manuscript hands the syllable bh is written 
rather like bhu with the addition of a mäträ similar to that used elsewhere for -à ; 
and in such a hand an indistinct -kapana could easily be misread as bhapona, 
whence -bhüsana would follow almost as a matter of course. 

The meaning of the term aukarika : okkartka is still not known with 
certainty. It may, however, be useful to assemble in one place the relevant 
materials, so far as I can find them. Edgerton in his Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
dictionary recognizes as belonging here only okkarika and aukarika, but gives 
also Utkarika and Otkarska (from Divyävadäna 227, 228) as proper names. This 
is certainly wrong, and the two latter forms must be recognized simply as 
variant manuscript spellings of the designation of the same type of merchant. 
In addition to these we have the entry ukkartka ‘ a kind of sweetmeat ', quoted 
from Daivyävadana 500. The same meaning is also given by Cowell and Neil 
in their index. But in the passage in question the word occurs only in the 
compound ukkartkapana. There is thus no certainty of the feminine form 
here. Moreover, the term occurs in the same hierarchy of trades as in the 
story of Maitrakanyaka. This passage also must therefore be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The problem of the meaning of the word has long been bedevilled by the 
translation of the Tibetan translation of the Avadana-sataka, which renders 
okkartka by yul tshon~pa.1 In a note on the word, Feer wrote ‘ “‘ marchand du 
pays" par opposition à ‘marchand maritime" rgya mís'o-4 ts'ong-pa (sk 
samudravantj)’,? and at a later date amplified this: ‘marchand du pays, 
de la terre ferme’? As a translation of the Sanskrit text he tentatively wrote 
* marchand de l’intérieur (?)'. Relying on this, Cowell and Neil in their index 
s.v. olkarika wrote ‘an inland trader’. Edgerton s.v. okkarika translates 
Feer's ‘ marchand du pays’ as ‘country merchant —which is perhaps not 
entirely fair—and adds, ‘ but yul, which indeed often means janapada (opp. to 
town), in comp. with tshoh-pa, merchant, could possibly mean dealer in agri- 
cultural products, something like truck-farmer’ (idem quod market-gardener). 
More recently H. W. Bailey * suggested that the meaning of the Sanskrit 

. term ‘may from the context be ‘trader in foreign goods, importer °, con- 
trasting with the retail merchant whose livelihood is called svalpavikraya- 
jwika in the Avadäna-kalpalatä, no. 92, verse 14. The Tibetan has the contrast 
in yul-chon-pa “merchant trading with (foreign?) countries" and chwh-u 
héhon ’. 

None of these renderings seem to me satisfactory for yul tshon-pa. The 
idea that yul can mean ‘country as opposed to town’ has the support of 
B. C. Das, Tibetan-English dictionary, s.v.: ‘secondarily, the country districts 


1 Narthang Kanjur, Mdo, vol. ha, f. 146a. 

3 JA, 1878, 370. 

3 Translation of Avadána-éataka, in Annales du Musée Guimet, xvi, 1891, 133. 
+ JRAS, 1955, 16. 
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as opposed to the metropolis, provincial parts, a province’. But the only 
example he gives for this is gul-gyi skad ' provincial dialect, which does not 
necessarily imply ‘ countryside '. Both Jüschke and Desgodins take as the 
fundamental meaning 'inhabited place', 'locus habitatus'.  Jüschke cites 
yul-dgon ‘village and monastery’, and than stoh-pa mi dan yul med ciù ‘a 
desert in which there are neither men nor dwelling-places' ; and in this last 
example, far from yul meaning ‘ country as opposed to town ', we might almost 
be tempted to say that it means ‘town (or at least village) as opposed to 
country '. The ordinary meaning of yul m the sense of ‘ district ’, ‘ a country ? 
needs no comment; but the word is also well-known as the regular translation 
of otsaya (in all its senses), and we may reasonably think of ‘ the region within 
which a person (or thing) operates’ as an important element in the word’s 
semantic range. 

Moreover, the passage from the Avadäna-kalpalaiä cited by Bailey does 
not provide a contrast with the oktarika-merchant. The latter is not named by 
Ksemendra, but the context makes it certain that it is the livelihood of the 
okkarika himself which is described as svalpavikrayajivtka. The verse, with its 
Tibetan translation, is : 

kulakramägatäm tasya dvipaydtram nivarya sa 
adidesa svadesarhim svalpavikrayajinkam. 
rigs-kyi rim-pas hons~pa-yts 
glin-du hgro-ba bzlog-nas des 
de-la htsho ? -thabs ran-yul-du 
hos-pas chun-nu htshon-pa bstan. 


Thus yul ishoñ-pa in the translation of the Avadäna-$ataka and the phrase 
chun-nu hishon-pa here refer in fact to the same trade. It is also of interest 
that the translator here has rendered sva-desa by ran-yul. (We cannot, of course, 
assume that he had the Avadäna-$ataka passage directly before his mind, and 
we can therefore compare the two only indirectly.) 

It seems, then, that a very likely sense for yul tshon-pa is ‘ local tradesman ', 
or ‘ village shopkeeper’. But since the events of the present story take place 
in a large town, and the occupation of the yul tshon-pa is contrasted with other 
trades, we can reasonably think of an extension of meaning such as a ' general 
store ' of the sort a village shopkeeper might possess. 

There is, however, further evidence from translations. The parallel version 
of the list of trades in Divyavadane 000, which has not hitherto been considered 

1 Professor Simon has drawn my attention to J. Nobel, Udräyana, Kónig von Roruka, eine 
buddhstische Erzahlung, Wiesbaden, 1955, 11, 71, Glossary, s.v. yul: ‘~ -gyi mi (-dag, -rnams), 
janapadāh (insbesondere die Leute in den Provinzen im Gegensatz zu denen in der Residenz 
oder Stadt)'. I think that this goes rather too far. In all the passages cited by Nobol at thus 
point, the sense is certamly not ' the people of the countryside ', but rather ' the inhabitants of 
the kingdom °’. In the compound also noted by Nobel, paura-janapadàh (classical -jànapadah) : 
pho-bran-hkhor-gyi mi dan yul-gyi ms, the opposition of town and country is admittedly present, 
at least by impheation ; but ıt seems very doubtful whether yul in isolation would really convey 


the implication of ‘ rural’. 
1 Ed. mtsho. 
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in this connexion, has fortunately been preserved also in the Chinese and 
Tibetan translations of the Vinaya-vibhanga. For the phrase yannv aham 
ukkartkäpanam prasärayeyam ‘supposing I set up an ukkarika-shop °, the 
Tibetan version 1 has bdag-gis bzah-bcaht zon dgram-par byaho. This gives us 
bzah-beahs zon for the wares of the ukkartka, with the corresponding verbal 
phrase a few sentences later, bzah-bcah hishon-pa. The dictionaries give the 
meaning of ‘food and drink’ for bzah-beah,? and presumably ‘ foodstuffs’ or 
‘provisions’ would be an adequate rendering. The Chinese translation ? 
does not agree precisely with the Tibetan, and has instead B] 85 Ff #6 97 Él 
4 Ay $8 ‘Thereupon he bought all sorts of miscellaneous goods and set up 
a small shop’. This would suggest some such rendering as ‘smallwares 
merchant ’. 

In the story of Maitrakanyaka the okkarika is the humblest of a series of 
occupations, which in ascending order of prestige are: okkarika, perfumer, 
goldsmith, sea-going merchant. The story of Mügikähairanyika * gives the 
same series, with the addition of a seller of firewood in a place still lower than 
the ukkarika-merchant. The series was obviously a commonplace, and the 
Dvavvmáaty-avadàna vii refers to the same by giving in summary fashion 
only the end terms, otkartka and sea-going merchant. 

It is not entirely certain what spelling of the name should be used in any 
given text. The conjuncts -kk- and -tk- could probably be easily confused by 
scribes or editors, and in two or three instances the scribes may even have 
thought of -kt-. It seems nevertheless probable that the underlying original is 
some derivative from ut-kar-, and this allows considerable scope for etymological 
conjecture. The following possibilities have to be taken into account : 

(1) utkartkà ‘a sort of sweetmeat made with milk, treacle, and ghee’ 
(Monier Williams). This was indeed thought of earlier in this connexion, but 
discarded because of the supposed incompatibility with yul tshon-pa ; although, 
as we have seen, it had won a somewhat premature acceptance in the interpreta- 
tion of Divyävadäna 500. In classical Sanskrit the word seems to be known only 
from Kullüke's commentary on Manu-smrts 5.7: samydvo ghrtakstraguda- 
godhimactrnasiddha utkarskets 5 prasiddhah ‘ a samyäva is prepared from ghee, 
milk, molasses, and wheat-flour, and is known in everyday language as utkarika’. 
In hybrid Sanskrit, Edgerton has noted ukkarika (neut.) in the sense of a type 
of sweetmeat : Mahävastu 11.190, where we find the series khajjakant, ukkarikant, 
modakans ; ibid. iii. 158 modakani ukkarikani ca. It is probable that utkartka, 
utkartkopanaha ‘ poultice’ (Suéruta) also belongs here. 


1 Narthang Kanjur, Hdul-ba, vol. ja, f. 121a. 

3 The compound is missing in Jaschke and Desgodins s.v. bzah, but given s.v. bcah. 

3 Tasshd Tripitaka, Vol. 28, p. 800b. 

4 Divyävadāna xxxv, p. 500. 

* So read by Bohtlingk, Sanskrit- Wörterbuch in kurzerer Fassung, s.v. utkarika, probably 
correctly. It is noted there, however, that it is prmted as -siddhas tatkariketi, and thus is in fact 
the reading in all the editions I have been able to consult. From the Dravidian languages, J. R. 
Marr has given me Tamil ukhirs, Telugu ukkéra, ‘a variety of sweet cake '. 
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(2) utkara ‘rubbish heap’, or merely ‘heap’; also utküra ‘ winnowing 
and piling up corn’ (Panini 11.3.30). From Mahdvastu 1.321 Edgerton quotes 
bhäjanänt . . . püreluä utkäritva ‘ having filled and emptied the pots’, and 
this may give an indication of the semantic development. The derivative 
*autkartka could then denote a merchant who displays his wares in heaps. 
This would still be an excellent description of many shopkeepers in India 
and Nepal at the present day, who sit surrounded by small piles of rice, lentils, 
beans, and such like foods; and it would accord well with the fact that the 
ulkartka-merchant in Divyävadaäna 227 threw a handful of beans into the 
begging-bowl of the Buddha Vipaéyin. This is, of course, not probative ; 
but it would fit the context well if he picked them up on the spur of the moment 
from his own stock-in-trade. Among the modern languages, Gujarati has 
ukardo, ukardi, and Marathi ukarda ‘heap of rubbish’; Prakrit ukkarada- ; 
Mar. ukar, ukart ‘ heap of earth’. 

(3) *ut-kara- ‘free from tax’, Prakrit wkkara-1 If this should be the 
etymon required, it would presumably imply that the goods sold by an 
okkartka were of too trifling a value to be worth taxing. 

(4) ut-kr- ‘to scatter’ could readily have developed in some of its deriva- 
tives the sense of ‘ miscellaneous ’, well attested in the case of pra-kr- (prakirna-, 
prakirnaka-). . 

We have therefore these three possibilities on etymological grounds : ' con- 
fectioner ’, ‘ corn-chandler', and ‘ smallwares dealer’. Of these, the first has 
no support at all in the translations, and the second, though consistent with the 
Tibetan bzah-beah, seems too precise to account for the other Tibetan transla- 
tion and the Chinese. On the other hand, a ‘ general merchant ' of the sort who 
might keep a village shop might well be supposed to deal in foodstuffs among 
other things. The probabilities then would seem to favour this last translation, 
and the last of the suggested etymologies. It could admittedly be suggested 
that the precise sense of the word had already been lost when the translations 
into Tibetan and Chinese were made; or that the okkartka did not have an 
exact counterpart in China or Tibet. In either of these circumstances, the 
translators would have supplied a makeshift rendering from a consideration of 
the context. 

There remains the possibility that the word is not in origin Indian at all. 
I am indebted to Professor W. B. Henning for information concerning a possible 
Iranian source, namely, Manichæan Sogdian wh’kr, zw’ kr, Buddhist yw’kr 
‘merchant ’.? These spellings would indicate a form such as *tohakar, hwakar, 
zwükar; and the word also appears with endings presupposing -karaka- as 
well as -kara-. In view of the tendency of the group w + vowel to develop 
into a simple @ or 6, it is quite possible that the Indian word may represent a 
borrowing from a form such as *(A)okaraka-; and subsequent adjust- 


1 I am indebted to Sir Ralph Turner for this suggestion, and also for the modern forms in the 


previous paragraph. 
* I. Gershevitch, Grammar of Manichæan Sogdian, 55 63, 392, 969. 
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ments such as utkartka- would simply be attempts on the part of scribes to 
make the word look more Sanskritic. Semantically there would be no difficulty 
in the assumption that & foreign word for merchant in general should be 
specialized to denote a particular type of humble bazaar-merchant. 

590.5. aukartkapanam prasasära. This should presumably mean ‘he 
went off to the market’ ; but the other versions indicate that what is required 

is ‘ he set up a shop’. The expected verb would thus be the causative, prasara- 
yati, in the sense of spreading out wares for sale, as in 500.24, etc., where 
the Tibetan reflects the same idea: dgram-par byed-pa (hgrems-pa ‘ spread out, 
display"). I do not think we can tamper with the text here, but we must 
assume either that the author had misunderstood prasärayatt in one of the 
other versions known to him ; or, more probably, that through a slip in grammar 
he intended prasasära as the perfect of the causative verb. Edgerton, Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit grammar, 188-9, quotes numerous cases of historic causatives 
with non-causative meaning, and non-causative forms with causative meanings, 
though these are admittedly from texts which do not have the kavya-pretensions 
of the present chapter. 

590.7. For caturkarsapanam read catuskärsäpanam. Whatever the reading 
of the manuscripts, a barbarism of this sort can hardly be allowed to stand in 
a kavya-style. 

590.10. For -vyasana-chidayat read vyasana-cchidayat (and perhaps also 
daridrya- for däridra-). 

590.17. [For gandhikapantkah sresthi pita te tasmin pure pura read gandhika- 
panikah éresthin pita te smin pure pura (Speyer).] : 

591.3. karsapanam, emended by the editors to -an, but karsapanam 
in line 5 is allowed to stand. Surely the two should be accorded equal treatment. 

591.6. Delete ca, which is superfluous, and spoils the metre. 

591.14. vtsamam payodhim. Rather than attribute a new gender to 
qayodhi-, it is better to read the plural here, visaman payodhin. This is in fact 
confirmed by the manuscript reading -mülan in the following line, which need 
not now be altered to milan. The plural jaladhin appears a few verses below, 
in line 27. 

591.17. For yadasrtam karma read yad aéritam karma. 

591.25. [For grasam bhajante 'nagha (MSS naghe) read gramam bhajante 
na ye ; and in line 3 of the stanza, for ye nitua read te tiriva, as suggested by the 
editors in a footnote (Speyer).] 

592.11. The line is one syllable short. For putraklesabhaginya read putraka, 
klesabhagsnya. 

592.12. [For evam read ekam, to contrast with dvttiyam in the next line 
(Speyer). ]. 

592.18. samiyakiva (metri causa) is one of the few offences against grammar 
which should, probably, be allowed to stand in the text. ' 

593.8. — [tasmad vilanghyämn vacas tad evam 

yasyamt tam tvam prajahths gokam. 
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Read : 
tasmad vilanghyämba vacas tad ekam 
yäsyāmi te tvam prajahiht $okam (Speyer). | 
This would abolish the odd form vilanghyams (Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit grammar, 228). 
593.15. asyäm eva purapuramdarapuripratispardhipuryam vantk 
Mitro nama babhüva yat suranaraprakhyatakirtidhvajah. 


Speyer corrected this to pura Puramdarapurivispardht-, and in the second 
line read yah for yat. In principle this هد‎ clearly right: but why vispardhi ? 
The obvious and indisputable correction is praspardhi. I suspect the reason 
was the accident that praspardht is missing from the Sanskrit-Worterbuch of 
Bôhtlingk and Roth. It is quoted, however, in Bóhtlingk, Sanskrit- Worterbuch 
in kürzerer Fassung, from the Mahaviracarita 84.19 (ie. act v, verse 39); 
and I have noted ıt ın the SubAhasttaratnakaranda, verse 241: 
yan nilotpalakomalamaladalapraspardhinetrah striyah. 
In both of these the word occurs in the same metre as the present verse, and 
in the same position in the line. 
The sandhi in vanek requires correction. 
594.6.  dharaninimagnäm mataram sokavasyam 
sirasi kupitacittah padavajrena hatvà 
muhur upacitasokah karmand preryamanah 
tvaritamatir abhüt samprayatum vanigblah. 


The first and the fourth line of this verse are metrically defective. The editors 
suggested dharanitalanimagnam ; but -nimagnam is surely somewhat violent 
even in the circumstances. A-few lines earlier the mother is described as clasping 
him by the feet (padayoh parisvajya), and the parallel passage in the Avadana- 
Sataka has pädayor lagna. It is possible that the same idea is repeated here, 
and we might conjecture carana-yuga-vilagnäm. In the last line the best I can 
suggest is abhūt sa samprayätum, which still leaves a short syllable where 
the metre requires a long. Since, however, it comes immediately before the 
caesura, the author might perhaps have allowed himself the licence. 

In line 3 read preryamänas. 

595.10. [For mahabhava- read mahäbhaya-, and for -cakram read -vakram 
(Speyer).] 

597.4.  kravyadapuryam yatha. The sense should be ‘even in the city 
of the Raksasas'. Probably yathā has crept in from the fourth line of the 
stanza, and we should read here -puryam agn. 

597.7. [For khadsravara- read khadsravoja- (Speyer). ] 

597.17. kunkumasakhnäm. Are we to recognize here a hitherto unrecorded 
species, a ‘ saffron tree’, or did the poet really think that Crocus sativus itself 
was a tree? In -kuthašttale the editors’ suggested emendation to -kufi- is 


1 Dvavvméaty-avadina iv. 


\ 
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perhaps unnecessary. The dictionaries recognize kutha- (masc.) as a synonym 

, of kuga-, and we may have here a feminine form of the same word. In Bhafttkavya 
x. 1, -kwthädibhih (where some of the manuscripts have -ku$ädibhih) the gender 
of the word is indeterminate.! 

In the following line komalanilaéadvalavats pravyaktapuspotkare is probably 
a reminiscence of the kavya-passage in Suvarnabhäsottama-sütra xviii,® harita- 
mrdunilasadvalatatanwidhakusumapratimanditam. 

597.23. kvacid ugrataracärumantprabhaya. Here the word ugratara is both 
unmetrical and in the context senseless. Although somewhat colourless, 
udgata- would mend both faults. 

598.8-12 and 19-25 (not marked in this case by the editors with the double 
danda) are in verse, although printed as prose. The metre is anapaestic with an 
occasional proceleusmatic, the lines being of varying length. The rhythm 
is 80 pronounced that the breaks in lines 10 (-Stkhihuldvishria-), 19 (-mayitkha-), 
and 20 (-samcayain) must surely be due to corruption; but I am unable to 
suggest any remedies. 

598.27. [For -vandanataru- read -candanaiaru- (Speyer). | 

599.1. For -gandhasthalam read -gandasthalam. 

599.2.  pronmathyamäna is correct as it stands, and the editors’ suggested 
emendation to -mänam is ill-advised. On the other hand, in line 6, their 
-vavadtkath, for vavadhiikath, is certainly correct. 

600.24. For vartamanaciram read vartamanàá ciram. 

601.6. For sahasüvatirnah read perhaps nabhaso ’vatirnah. 

601.12. eipulabhavanamala jalavatayanasthah should be read as a single 
compound. We have here a further instance of mālā in the sense of ‘ upper 
storey ’.3 f 

601.21. [For nirväryate read nivāryate, and for gamanäyotsukyaman& read 
gamanayotsukamand (Speyer).] Edgerton, s.v. utsukya, suggests -autsukyamand. 

602.1. For pratesiddhamana- read pratisidhyamana-. 

603.1. For sukrdo 'suhrdbhih, the editors’ suggestion, suhrdah suhrdbhih, 
seems certain. (Read, however, suhrdbhtr for the sandhi.) In the following 
line, for te Satravo mstrataya bhavantt, read te Satravo ’mitrataya bhavanti. 

604.21. [For yäsyämi read yasyästi (Speyer).] 

, 605.4. tatra $reyahsukhopapädanaparä. Here tatra is pointless, and 
Sreyah- spoils the metre. I would suggest putraksemasukhopapüdanaparà 
‘intent only on securing her-son’s welfare and happiness’. 

605.6. [For -gurukas read -gurutas (Speyer). ] 

605.13. [For dosagunesu read dosaganesu (Speyer).] And for the sake of 
the sandhi, magnas. 

606.4. [For cyutasnata- read cyutash snata- (Speyer).] It would also 
help the verse to read muürdhnas for mürdhna. 

+ It is indeed possible that kuika is a ghost-word, arising merely from a miscopying of kusa. 

* Ed. Nobel, p. 202. 

3 See Edgerton, Dictionary, s.v., and 8. Lévi, ‘ Mala vihära ', BSOS, vir, 2-3, 1936, 619-22. 
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606.9. [For samtyajya karmada paräni tāni read samtyajya kasman nu 
puräni tani (Speyer).] Or perhaps kasmäd u purami f 5 

606.17. tayecchälatayä gato "ham. The editors suggested icchälutayä, but 
in an additional note, p. 712, rightly rejected the emendation. We should, 
however, read icchälatayägato ‘I have come’, not ‘I have gone’. 

607.9. For phalam yatra prayacchatt read phalam yatra prapacyate. The 
verse is a paraphrase of the popular stanza on karma: of. Divyavadana 566, 
Avadàána-éataka 1. 203, yatra karma vipacyate. 

608.3. — sattvartham pratipadyamänasya hi me cittam na samkhidyate. 

The metre is spoiled by pratipadyamänasya. The verse occurs, however, 
in the Cambridge fragment Add. 1042, and there in place of the offending 
syllable -sya we find -va. We should therefore read pratipadya mānava. The 
absolutive reads more comfortably than the cumbersome participle of the 
edition, and the vocative is addressed to the man from whom he had received 
the wheel. It is true that this leaves the particle ht in a slightly awkward 
position; but the vocative is justified by the parallel passage in the Avadana- 
§ataka: tcchamy aham bho purusa sarvasattvanam arthe idam cakram upari 
étrasä dhärayitum. 


SANSKRIT GR-/GUR- ‘TO WELCOME ' 


By T. Burrow 


HE meanings of the root g7-/gor- (1) are according to the concise statement 
of Neisser,! Stimme erheben, besingen ; ehren, ruhmen, loben ; beifüllig, 
ehrend aufnehmen °’. This accurately represents the facts, but it gives rise to an 
obvious question inasmuch as the last meaning, which involves no raising of 
the voice or utterance, i8 on consideration noticeably different from the first. 
Neisser’s statement, which represents the consensus of opinion, assumes that 
the primary meaning of this root is ‘ speak aloud, sing, proclaim, eto.', and 
that the other set of meanings ‘ welcome, approve, show appreciation, eto. ’, 
represents a secondary meaning development, presumably through the inter- 
mediate stage ‘ express approval’, ete. If we had only Sanskrit to deal with 
this might be considered a special development of that language, but a glance 
at the comparative dictionary of J. Pokorny (p. 478) shows that the precise 
range of meanings attested in the Veda is also assumed for Indo-European, 
and that to these are added the further meanings of ‘scold’ and ‘ lament’. 
The latter meanings do not concern us here, but it should be noted that the 
way words meaning so many different things are bundled together without 
query justifies some doubts about the semantic procedure involved. As regards 
the two sets of meanings discussed in this paper one is entitled to ask how it is 
possible to decide which way the meaning has developed (if at all) in dealing 
with a reconstructed proto-language, with no philological evidence for the 
period when the meaning development presumably took place. That it took 
place independently can be ruled out by the long established equation, Vedic 
güria-: Lat. grätus. The alternative possibility is that in reality two roots 
are involved, a conclusion which is strongly suggested by the antiquity which 
is thus attested for the supposed secondary meaning. 

As far as the root g7- ‘ to praise’ is concerned, its meaning is perfectly well 
established, and the sphere of its application can be quite narrowly delimited. 
In the Veda it is normally used in the sense of praising in song the gods in 
public religious worship. The verb takes as direct object the god, or his deeds - 
and qualities, and it is predominantly used in the active, e.g. : 

1.64.12 rudrásya stinim hávasa grnimast ‘ With invocation we call upon 
the son of Rudra’ 

8.60.15 agnim dvéso yótavaí no grnimasi ‘ We call upon Agni to remove 
from us hostility ' 

1.155.4 tát-tad id asya patimsyam grnimasi ‘We celebrate in song each 
manly action of his’. 


1 Zum Werterbuch des Rgveda, 2, 83. 
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When used in the middle the verb is most frequently, though not invariably, 
used in a passive sense, e.g. 8.54.5 indra gras u stusé ‘ Indra, thou art hymned | 
and praised ’. 

The verb is used with various prefixes and in some cases special meanings 
have developed in such combinations. Thus we have prati-gr- ‘to respond 
in recitation or chanting ’ (used in the ritual literature), and sam-gr- ‘ to promise, 
assent, agree”. The present tense is-always in the ninth class in the Veda, 
but in the case of this latter combination a sixth class present is attested by the 
grammarians, samgirate (P 1.3.52; the commentary gives as examples satam 
samgtrate ‘he promises a hundred’ and nttyam sabdam samgirate ‘ he agrees 
that sound is eternal "). 

In the Rgveda the conjugation of this verb is &pparently defective since 
it is used only in the present tense. The future is quoted from a sūtra (Käty.$r.S 
19.5.7 praitgarisyan ° about to sing a response °), but no aorist or perfect forms 
are recorded. This may, of course, be due to accident. The past participle 
appears in two forms in combination with prefixes, aptgirna ' praised’ and 
samgirna- ‘ promised’. The authority for these happens to be only lexical, 
but there is no reason for doubting their authenticity. The gerund in -ya 
appears in sampragirya ' having announced together' Ait. Br. 6, 13, and 
pratigirya ‘having uttered a response’ TS 3.2.9.1. Of nominal derivatives 
the most common is the root noun gír- (NSg. gth, Acc. giram . . . Instr. PL 
girbhih) which in the Rgveda means ‘ hymn of praise’, but later acquires the 
more general meaning of ‘speech’. This stem also occurs in the compound 
samgír- * promise °. Nominal forms with guna of root are samgard- ‘ promise’ 
and pratigard- ‘ response ’. 

All this is perfectly straightforward and no semantic difficulties are presented. 
There exists, however, a further set of meanings for the present grndtt differing 
considerably from those briefly indicated above. The following is a typical 
passage in which this type of meaning appears : 

1.15.3 abhi gajfiám grnitht.no gndvo néstah piba rtünà tvám hi ratnadhá dst. 
Obviously the meaning here is very different from that of the above passages. 
The rs? celebrates the god in public with hymns and that in passages like 
those quoted earlier is expressed by the verb grnāti. But here the god is the 
subject and his action is very different from that of the rst. What the rs$ is 

„asking in a passage like this is that the god shall accept the worship offered, 
approve it, show his appreciation of it. No utterance is involved in this approba- 
tion, which in fact is manifested in the practical way referred to in the last pada. 
So we must render ‘ Accept with approbation our worship . . .’. 

The passages in which this type of meaning appears can quite easily be 
Separated from those in which the meaning is ' celebrate in song”, and the 
following examples will serve as illustration : 

5.27.3 yó me gras tuvijatdsya pürvir yukténabhá trydruno grnáti. Here the 
poet is speaking of his patron, who does not, any more than the god, laud the 
poet in'song, but rewards him appropriately for his services as eulogist. So 
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we must render: ' Tryaruna who shows his appreciation of, ie. rewards my 
songs of praise with (the gift of) a yoked chariot’ (Geldner: ‘ belohnt") 

° 1.54.7 ulthá và yé abhigrnáti rédhasa ‘ (The god) who shows his appreciation 
(rewards) my hymns with his bounty’ s 

1.147.2 piyatt tvo ánu tvo grnätt ‘ One is unfavourably disposed, but another 
approves’ . i 

3.6.10 sd héta yásya ródasī cid urvi yajfiám-yajfiam abhi vrdhé grnītáh ‘ He 
is the Hotr whose every sacrifice the wide heaven and earth approve so that it 
flourishes ' 

1.48.14 să nah stémäñ abhí grnīhi rädhasā ‘Reward our hymns of praise 
with bounty’ 

7.38.3 dps stutáh savtiá devó astu yám à cid visve vésavo grnánti * Also let 
the god Savitr be praised of whom all the Vasus approve (i.e. respond to his 
act of setting in motion) ' 

10.15.6 deya jdnu daksinató nisddya imám yajfiám abhi gratia visve ' Bending 
the knee, sitting down on the south, do ye (the pitrs) favourably accept this 
worship ' 

8.15.9 tvdm visnur brhdn ksdyo mitré grnàts vérunah tvdm édrdho madaty 
ánu mürulam ‘ Visnu . . . approves of thee and Mitra and Varuna, after 
thee the company of Maruts rejoices ' 

7.38.4 abhi yám devy dditir grnati savém devásya savitúr jusänd ‘To whom 
the divine Aditi gives approval enjoying the stimulating power of the god Savitr’. 

The verb in this sense is used almost exclusively with prefixes of which 
abhí is by far the most common. Combinations with ánu and d also occur 
in the above passages. There is also one passage in which gr appears in connexion 
with práti in this sense, 7.66.7 práti vam súra údite mitrám grnise várunam 
* When the sun rises I welcome you two, Mitra and Varuna’. Any doubt that 
gf ' to welcome ' is involved here is removed by the fact that prait also occurs 
in combination with gf ‘to proclaim’, and that this combination has quite a 
different, specific sense of its own, namely ‘ to chant a response ' (3.53.3 éámsüvá- 
dhvaryo práti me grntht), a meaning which, of course, is quite out of place here. 

The range of meanings in these passages, ‘ approve, think well or highly of, 
honour, welcome, accept with favour, show appreciation, reward’ differs 
considerably from the meanings listed earlier, ‘ sing, celebrate, laud, proclaim, 
ete. ’. The difference is sufficiently great to raise justifiable doubts as to whether 
we can manage with the assumption of one root only. The fact that in Latin 
and the Italic languages there are words etymologically closely related to 
stems gürtá- and gtrti- derived from gf- ‘to welcome” (Lat. grdtus, grdtta) 
argues strongly for the stability of this kind of meaning, and this in its turn is 
unfavourable to the idea that it is a secondary development. The final proof 
that we have in fact two roots here is provided by Sanskrit itself, since except 
in the present tense of the ninth class, and where the root has guna, the forms 
derived from each of these two roots are not homophonous. In such cases the 
distinction of two separate verbs is based on difference of form as well as 
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difference of meaning. It is observed above that outside the present tense in 
the ninth class the weak form of the root gf- “ to praise, etc. ' appears consistentl 
as gir-/gir- (gír-, “girale, ^girya, ^gvrna-). Besides such forms there are verbal 
and nominal forms beginning with gur-/gūr but the characteristic of these 
forms is that they never have the meanings ‘ praise, sing, etc.’ but are confined 
to the set of meanings listed in the second place, ‘ welcome, appreciate, eto. ’. 
Conversely the forms with t-vowel are never associated with these latter 
meanings. 

For the verbal and nominal forms beginning with gur-/gür- Bohtlingk 
and Roth set up a root gur- which they considered to be a variant of gr-. But 
in dealmg with the forms listed under this root it is necessary to get rid of & 
complication inasmuch as under the root gur- they confused two quite different 
homonymous roots, on the one hand gur- ‘ to welcome’ (= gf- ‘ to welcome’), 
and on the other hand a gur- which is listed separately in the Dhätupätha 
and given the meaning ' raise up’ (udyamana-). This latter root has since been 
separately recognized and the usually accepted etymology is that given by 
Mayrhofer (1, p. 340) which connects it with Av. gar- ‘to hurl’ and Greek 
BadAw. Apart from some artificial uses in the Bhattikavya the use of this 
root in classical and later Vedic Sanskrit is confined to an exceedingly limited 
field. It appears in legal contexts with the prefixes apa, ava, and ud meaning, 
in combination with any one of them, ' to raise (one's hand or & weapon in 
preparation to strike)’. This was an indictable offence, particularly against 
Brahmans. Occasionally in passages of this kind the rendering ‘raise the 
voice’ or ‘ threaten with words’ is given, but this rendering (due, of course, 
to the confusion with the root gf- ‘to proclaim’) is incorrect. In all such 
contexts the physical threat alone is referred to. It is on the basis of such 
usage that the Dhatupatha has assigned the meaning ‘ raise’ to the root. This 
meaning, however, depends on the combination of the root with certain prefixes. 
The root itself may be presumed to have had a more general meaning and it 
will therefore be referred to as gur- ‘ to propel’. In the Rgveda, in addition to 
being used in the above sense, it is also used somewhat more widely as I have 
attempted to show elsewhere.? 

A different view concerning Av. gar- has recently been put forward by 
H. W. Bailey. He compares the use of neyraire (3rd pl. middle) in Yaët 10.40 
meaning ‘ (weapons) are brought down (on the heads of men)’ with the Vedic 
root ghar- which in a small number of contexts is used in a similar sense (and 
which therefore must be separated from the homonymous ghar- ‘ to sprinkle’), 
e.g. in RV 5.48.3 vdjram 6 jigharti ‘ he brings down the club upon’. The 
Iranian gar-, Vedic ghar- of these passages he further equates with an Iranian 
gar- ‘take’ which E. Benveniste had seen in certain Old Iranian words,* 


1 og. TS 2 6.10.2 yo 'pagurütas Satena yatayit, tasmäd brahmandya nàpagureta na nthanyät. 
* Annals of Onental Research, University of Madras, xi, Section 5, 1957, 9-11. 

° TPS, 1950, 95-9. 

* JA, 1934, 2, p. 178 f. 
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and which he had compared with Sanskrit hdratt ‘takes’. In this way the 
equation Av. gar- : Gk. BadAw is held to be excluded. Concerning Vedic gur- 
^to propel' he makes no comment, but it is very relevant to the issue, since 
it goes very well with Gk. BdAAw and, as well as jigharti, it provides a reasonable 
equivalent to the meaning of Av. gar- in the passage referred to. So far as this 
context is concerned the two possible equivalents seem very muoh of the same 
weight. 

There is one additional piece of evidence from Sanskrit itself which goes 
some way towards clearing up the situation. In later Sanskrit (Epic, eto.) a 
root ghurn- appears meaning ‘ whirl, reel, etc. °, which is of uncertain etymology.! 
A root of this form must be a secondary creation, and it is difficult to see what 
else it can be based on but a past participle ghürna-. There exists in fact a 
stem ghürna- ‘reeling, whirling, etc.’, which though no longer functioning 
as à past participle, must to judge by its form (cf. gürna-, pürna-) have been 
such in origin. The original root on which such a participle was based would 
in its guna form appear as ghar-. The meaning which such a root would have, 
to judge by its late derivatives would quite well suit the għar- (jigharti) which 
appears in some of the passages quoted by Bailey,? and there seems no reason 
why we should not proceed to their identification. So we get a Vedic ghar- 
‘whirl, brandish, swing (e.g. weapon)’ of which ghürna- would originally 
be the past participle ‘ whirled, brandished, swung’, later (the original root 
having become obsolete) ‘ whirling, reeling, ete. ’, whence the secondary root 
ghürn-. This strictly limits the semantic field of Vedic ghar- (jighartt) and while 
it still allows comparison with Av. gar- in Yaët 10.40 (though here it is in 
competition with gur- ‘to propel’) it excludes the attachment of this root to 
a root of such general meaning as Skt. Adratt (the form of the latter’s perfect, 
Jahära, is also against such a comparison), and it does not provide a satisfactory 
explanation for Av. athtgatrya (on which see below). 

The root gur- ‘to propel’, which may be reasonably compared with Gk. 
BdAAw, and which offers a feasible alternative etymology for Av. gar- in Yast. 
10.40, is homonymous with the root gur- ‘ to welcome’ which is a variant of 
gi- ‘ to welcome”. When the forms belonging to the former root are removed 
there remains a small nucleus of forms which can be ascribed to the latter, 
eg. : 
3.52.2 purolagam pacatyam jusásvendrá gurasva ca tébhyam havydns sisrate 
* O Indra, enjoy the cooked sacrificial cake and accept it with appreciation, 
to thee oblations flow’ 

1.173.2 dread vísa vfsabhsh svéduhavyair mrgó ndgno dit ydj juguryät ‘ May 
the bull (the chief priest) accompanied by the bulls (the other priests) having a 
dripping offering do worship, (an offering) which (the god) should welcome 
exceedingly like a hungry beast (its prey)’ 

1 A Dravidian etymology proposed earlier by me 18 unsatisfactory for reasons of meaning 


among other things. 
a Where it is not suitable the alternative root ghar- ‘ to sprinkle ’ is probably involved. 
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8.70.5 pré stosad úpa gastsac chrávat sáma giydmanam abhi rádhasa jugurat 
‘ Let (the Prastotr) chant the prologue, and let (the Upagatr) sing the accom- 
paniment ; let (Indra) hear the chant which is being sung and let him reward 
it with his bounty’ 

1.140.13 abhi no agna ukthám íj juguryah ‘May you receive with approval 
our hymn, O Agni’ (Geldner : ‘ beifüllig aufnehmen °) 

A gerund abhigürya from gf- ‘to welcome’, contrasting with °girya from 
gf- ‘to proclaim’ appears in 2.87.8: dytlyd dhrsno abhigürya tám. nestrat 
sómam dravinodah piba rtübhih ‘ Drawing it towards thyself, approving it, 
drink, O Dravinodas the soma from the vessel of the Nestr at the proper 
times ?. 

In contradistinction to the participle of gF-/gir- ‘to proclaim’ which is 
girna- the participle of gr-/gur- ‘ to welcome’ is gürtá- (it is also distinguished 
from the participle of gur- ‘ to propel’, which is gürna-). This is rendered by 
Bohtlingk and Roth ‘gebilligt, willkommen, angenehm, gratus (vielleicht 
damit verwandt)'. Sometimes it is rendered ‘ praised, lauded’ by interpreters 
of the Veda, a meaning which the context cannot, of course, necessarily exclude 
in every case, but smce we have seen that ‘ praised’ is girna-, and since the 
contexts significant for interpretation! point to the meanings established in 
the first place by Bohtlingk and Roth, we are justified in excluding the meanings 
‘proclaimed, sung, praised, etc.’ in all cases. 

An action noun girti- occurs with appropriate meanings (never ‘ proclama- 
tion, ete. °), and, with the prefix abhi so frequently combined with the verb 
there is abhigtrtt-, e.g. 1.162.6 utd tésam abhigürtir na invatu ‘ And may their 
approbation spur us on ’.? 

A root noun dgur- (cf. 6 gurasva above) meaning ‘ approval, approbation ' 
appears commonly in the ritual literature. Nominal derivatives from gf/gur- 
‘to welcome” having guna (and therefore distinguishable only by meaning 
and not by form) are abhigard- ‘ approval’ and apagara- ‘ disapproval’. Apart 
from these, and from the presents of the ninth class, the difference of meaning 
between ‘ proclaim, sing, etc. ' on the one hand and between ‘ welcome, approve, 
ete. ’ on the other always corresponds to a difference of form, and this distinction 
can be briefly expressed in tabular form as follows: — — 


gř- ‘ to proclaim ° gf- ‘ to welcome ' 


Class VI girate gurate 
Root noun gir- (a)gur- 
Gerund girya (abhi) gtirya 
Ptcple. °girna- gürtá- 


From the meaning alone one would be inclined to see two homonyms 


1 For mstance 10.61.2 tirvayano güriávacasiamah means (Geldner) ' T., dessen Worte am 
meisten Beifall finden ', and not, of course,‘ . . . most proclaimed ?. 

? Quite different 15 the ?gürts in apagürti- Kath.S 7.15 meaning ‘ raising the hand to strike ’. 

3 L. Renou, Vocabulaire du rituel védique, s.v. 
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in the verb grndit (particularly in view of the equation Vedic gürtá- : Lat. 
grätus). The consistent divergence of the forms in accordance with the meaning 
in the above two series renders this supposition a certainty. 

In addition to the two partly homonymous roots discussed above there 
is a palatalized jar- conjugated in the first class (3 sg. jérate; beside which 
the agent noun jarstf-) which is to be taken into account. This verb has been 
regarded as a palatalized form of gf- ‘ praise, invoke, etc.’. However, this 
was done without any realization that two roots are involved in this gf-. So 
now the question arises as to which of the two roots in question this jérate 
belongs. 

The interpretation of the passages in which járate occurs is considerably 
complicated by the fact that there are several homonyms of this form. BR and 
Grassmann give three roots jar- having a present stem jára-, namely (1) jar- 
‘to sing’ (: gf-), (2) jar- ‘ to approach’, and (3) Jar- ‘ to become old’. Other 
interpreters! have seen a stem jdra- ‘to awake’ (etymologically connected 
with jdgartt), at the same time usually denying the existence of jar- ‘to 
approach’. Recently the question has been considerably advanced by H. W. 
Bailey * who establishes a root jar- meaning ' move, stir’ (this meaning is 
more correct than the ‘ approach’ of BR) corresponding to an Iranian zar-. 
There is little doubt that this excludes the existence of a jar- ‘to awake’ 
since in passages where the latter has been assumed either the meaning is 
properly ‘ stir into activity, get moving (after having awakened) ’, or, in some 
passages a quite different translation is necessary.? 

In addition to jar- ‘to get old’ and jar- ' to move, stir’ there remains 
a third jar- which according to the Nighantu is arcattkarman, i.e. means ‘ to 
worship’. The worshipping involved might consist of singing the praises of 
the god, in which case the verb jar- would be a palatalized version of gf/gir- 
* to sing’, or it could mean ‘ honour, show one's appreciation, etc.’ in which 
case it would be connected with gr/gur- ‘ to welcome’. The former has usually 
been assumed ; but the contexts, so far from unambiguously supporting this 
view, tend rather in the direction of the other. For instance in 7.67.1 : 

práti vam rátham nrpats jarddhyat 
havismata mánasa yajfiyena 
‘O kings, I will give your chariot a welcome with mind intent on offering 


1 e.g. H. Oldenberg, Noten, 1r, 10 ff. 

? T PS, 1955, 33 ff. ; 1955, 59 ff. 

? In 3.58.2, járeihám asmád ví panér manisdm ‘ Drive away from us the hatred of the Pani’ 
the meaning is rather different, and it is difficult to seo how the verb oan soquire a causative sense 
without any change of voice or tense stem. Possibly a fourth jar- is to be assumed here, which 
will be a palatalized version of gur- (gar-) ‘to propel’. If so, the same explanation would do for 
the Iranian *fra-Jar- ‘ remove’ (in Armenian hragarem, Bailey, loo. cit.) which has practically 
the same meaning as ví . . . jar- in this passage. The phonotics are in accordance with such 
a derivation, and the meaning presente no difficulties. 

* The etymology given below of gf ‘to sing’ is also against assuming that this jar- is a 
palatalized version of it, since accordmg to this etymology the original root had an a-vowel, 
and should not have been subject to palatalization. 
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oblation and performing worship’. This is the translation the situation seems 
to demand, since if the gods are supposed to visit the worshipper, then he must 
provide them a welcome. Thus the meaning will correspond exactly to that 
of the unpalatalized gr- in combination with prdtt in the passage cited above 
(7.66.7, práti . . . grnise). 
Similarly 5.80.1 : 

devim usdsam svar avdhantim 

práti vipraso matibhir jarante 
* With their hymns the seers welcome the goddess dawn who brings the sun’. 

Admittedly many of the contexts are capable of being translated the other 
way, but there is nowhere where the context compels such a rendering, and 
nowhere where translation with meanings of the above type is inappropriate. 
A typical example of the verb used without prefix, which can be suitably trans- 
lated in this way is 3.41.7: vaydm indra tvaydvo havismanto jaramahe wd 
ivám asmayür vaso ‘O Indra, devoted to thee, bearing oblations, we pay 
honour to thee ; thou also art devoted to us, O Vasu’. 

From this it is not far to ‘pay court to, woo the favour of’, a meaning 
which is indicated in 5.37.2 by the parallel use of the verb vanavat : 

sémiddhagnir vanavat stirnábarhir 

yuktigrava sutásomo jarate 
* He who has kindled the fire and laid the barhis will woo (the favour of Indra), 
and he who has joined the stones and pressed the soma will pay him court’. 

It is to be expected that the word was also used in this sense outside the 
religious sphere and on this basis we get a satisfactory etymology for the noun 
jard- ‘ wooer, lover’. The alternative derivation, suggested by Bailey ! and 
elsewhere? adopted by me, which connected this noun with the root jar- 
* to stir, move”, has a much less precise semantic basis. 

The statement above that the two roots gF- are phonetically different in 
producing the alternative weak forms gir/gir- and gur/gtir- needs further discus- 
sion. The only available possible explanation is that the contrasting pairs 
represent the treatment of IE (rx) after pure velar and labio-velar respectively. 
It is not, however, generally believed that the labio-velars and pure velars 
show this distinction in Indo-Aryan, and furthermore it is commonly held that 
such alternation of treatment is simply a matter of dialect difference. The 
first pomt, namely that there is no distinction between the labio-velars and 
the pure velars in this respect, is illustrated by the commonly accepted 
etymology of Skt. gř- ‘ to swallow ’ (pres. girdtt, past pt. girnd-), which is usually 
compared with Gk. Bopd, BiBpacxw, and Lat. vorare ‘ to swallow’ (WP, 1, 
682 ; °P, 474; Mayrhofer, s.v.). However, there is an alternative etymology 
for the Sanskrit verb, which connects it with Olr. gelid ‘ devours, swallows’ 
and related words (for which see WP, 1, 621; P, 365). If this comparison is 


1 TPS, 1953, 35. 
2 Annals of Oriental Research, University of Madras, xur, Section 5, 1957, 4. 
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accepted the Irish and Sanskrit forms together point to an original pure velar, 
and so we would have the expected treatment CORR to the theory suggested 
&bove in gsráti, girná-. 

If elsewhere we find such a distinction valid it becomes a good reason for 
connecting Skt. girdit with Olr. gelid, etc. rather than with Lat. vorüre. 
There is also another reason why this etymology should be preferred, and that 
is the appearance in the later Vedic period of the alternative form giláts. The 
earliest literature, the Rgveda, was based on a dialect which, like Iranian, 
confused IE 1 and r, representing both by r, and many such forms remained 
permanently in the standard language. However, there must have existed 
beside this dialect another dialect or dialects, which preserved the distinction 
correctly just as it is found in other IE languages. This is shown by the fact 
that in the Rgveda itself, particularly in its later parts, in the later Samhitas 
and in the Brahmanas a very considerable number of {-forms are substituted 
for earlier r-forms (or turn up in words first recorded in works of this period). 
The important fact is that these [-forms do not appear at random, as if there 
were a mixture between an r-dialect and an [-dialect (there is evidence for 
such a dialect only very much later, namely Magadhi, in a district which had 
not been colonized at the period in question), but in a systematic way so that, 
where an IE connexion can be established, 1 corresponds to TE l. Instances 
to the contrary are by comparison exceedingly rare. This means that whenever 
such an } turns up it establishes a probability that IE | is represented. This 
therefore is an independent reason for connecting Skt. girdit, giláti with Olr. 
gelid, eto. rather than with Lat. voräre, etc. Since the treatment 27/17 points 
in the same direction we need have no hesitation in accepting the connexion 
with Olr. gelid as valid and rejecting the other. 

The second point, namely that there can be alternation of treatment, 
and that this has a dialectal basis, is argued mainly on the strength of forms 
derived from two roots, jf- ‘to grow old’ and tf- ‘to cross’! In classical 
Sanskrit the +-forms appear only (jirna-, firna-, etc.), but both in the Veda 
and in Middle Indo-Aryan alternative u-forms occur (Vedic jéryati, Pkt. junna- ; 
Vedic ditirta-, Pkt. tūha- = tirtha-, eto.). There is, however, a special reason to 
account for the «-forms in the case of these two roots, and that is the presence 


1 Here it should be briefly pointed out that in Ind.-Ir. tar- two different roots have coalesced, 
namely tar- ‘ to conquer, overpower ' and tar- ‘ to cross’. It has always been thought that only 
one root is involved, tar- ° to cross’ and that the meaning ‘ conquer ' is secondarily developed 
from this. Against this we now have the fact that in Hittite a root tarh- ocours with meanings 
corresponding exactly to those of Vedio tar- ‘to conquer’ (Friedrich : ‘ besiegen, bezwingen, 
tberwinden ; siegen, machtig sein’), and with no trace of the ‘cross’ meanmgs. This fark- 
of Hittite is often associated with a u-suffix (e.g. 3 sg. pres. tarbuzzi, impv. tarkudu, 3 pl. pret. 
tarhuir ; the nominal forms tarkuili- ‘ strong ' and tarfuslatar ‘ strength’) comparable to a similar 
suffix ın Ind.-lr. (Vedic iürvati, tarute, taruif-, tárusa-, Av. laurvayeiti}, The significant point 
is that such Ind.-Ir. forms are almost exclusively associated with the meanings ° conquer, be 
powerful, eto. ’, and that conversely the present tiráti is confined to ‘ oross ' and allied meanings. 
This being the case there is little doubt that we should divide also this root into two and put 
tar- ‘ to conquer ' with Hittite tar}-. 
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of a following -v- in the present stems j#rvait and türvat:. This is perfectly in 
accordance with the general rule that 7 appears always as tr/tr in Indo-Aryan 

- unless influenced by a contiguous labial. This labial influence appears in three 
types of words, (1) when a labial preceded (pürná-, ete.), (2) according to the 
theory upheld in this paper, when origmally a labio-velar preceded (gur/gür 
‘to welcome ’), and (3) as above when -v- immediately followed. From júrvatė, 
itirvatt, where it is regular, the -d- in these roots has been extended at the 
expense of the phonetically regular i-forms (whence junna- beside jirna-, etc.). 
This analogical process has proceeded to different degrees in different dialects, 
and to this extent there is dialectal difference in the treatment, but in the basic 
phonetic rule there is none.: 

The difference between pure velar and labio-velar in this respect was 
illustrated above by the striking divergence between the weak forms of gf- 
* to sing’ and gr- ‘to welcome’ respectively. The comparison of forms derived 
from the latter root with Lat. gratus, gratia, Osc. brateis ‘ gratiae ', etc. demon- 
strates that the second root had a labio-velar, and thus confirms the conclusion. 
But, as already observed the etymological dictionaries have confused these 
two roots, thus leaving a considerable amount of sorting out to be done. From 
the words normally associated with the above (e.g. P, 478) we should obviously 
exclude words meaning ' to praise, celebrate, ete. °’, since by meaning they will 
go better with gi- ‘to sing’. Of those that remain we could probably attach 
here Lith. géras ‘ good ’, gerbis ‘ to honour’ and garbé ‘ honour’. It would also 
be not unreasonable to follow Trautmann (Baltisch-Slavisches Worterbuch, 88) 
and others in attaching OSlav. žiro Zrét$ ‘ to sacrifice’ here. In this way we get 
a series of words which are phonetically in agreement, and whose meanings go 
well together. 

With gr- ‘ to sing’ we should put, to begin with, Lith. girit, girti ‘ to praise, 
celebrate’, OPruss. girtwet ‘to praise’, etc., which though phonetically 
ambiguous belong with it on account of their meaning. For the rest we must 
now include words which are registered elsewhere in the two editions of the 
comparative dictionary (WP, 537; P, 352), the most important of which are 
Olr. gar- ‘to call’, to which a numerous family of words is attached, and 
Gk. yfpus ‘ voice, speech’ (Dor. yápvs) and ynpéw ‘sing or say, speak, 
cry ; sing or celebrate ' (Dor. yapvw). The meaning of these words is perfectly 
congruent with that of Skt. gf ' sing, proclaim, etc.', and the forms in both 


1 As far as the meaning is concerned one would be inclined to attach here Gk. yépas ‘ gift 
of honour, honour, privilege, prerogative ', yepaorós ‘ honoured ', yepapós ‘ worthy of honour’, 
yepalpw ‘honour, reward’. This is, of course, what the old etymologists did (e.g. Fick, 
Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, 1, 1890, 402). Later, since y- should not represent a 
labio-velar, this comparison was abandoned, and on the basis of a pun of Homer (rd yàp yépas 
dori yepóvrov) these words are now usually associated with the root of yépwy ‘old man’ 
(Skt. jar- ‘ grow old, decay’), on the assumption that the word meant originally ‘old age’ 
(= yfñpas). This looks semantically rather suspicious, and there may be something in the 
opinion of the older etymologists, since phonetic laws are not universally free from infringe- 
ments. 
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languages point to an original pure velar which was indicated by the -ir/ir- 
of the weak forms in Sanskrit. 

Thus the comparative evidence supports the evidence of Sanskrit itself in 
the case of these two roots. It does also in the case of the other two roots gf- 
which have been mentioned, since we have already seen that gur- ‘ to propel’ 
is to be compared with Gk. BdAAw and therefore had labio-velar, and that 
gr /qvr /gsl- * to swallow ’ should be connected with Tu gelid, etc., and therefore 
must have had an original pure velar. 

The conclusion based on these four roots is T by some other words. 
For instance kirti- ‘fame’ which is connected with kará- ‘ singer, panegyrist ' 
and with Gk. ,سمه‎ has the -ir- corresponding to the pure velar which the 
etymology shows. Conversely gurú- ‘heavy’ (: Gk. Bapus, eto.) has the -ur- 
which is properly associated with an original labio-velar. Not all the words 
concerned have ascertained or agreed etymologies, so provisionally these cannot 
contribute to the evidence. Such are kiráti, kirnd- (kr- ‘to scatter’) and 
ghürna- which we have seen to be a past participle of a root ghar-. According 
to the evidence of the established etymologies these two would have had the 
pure velar and labio-velar respectively. The only commonly accepted etymology 
which is against this rule is that which compares Skt. girí- ‘ mountain’ with 
Gk. Bopéas ‘north wind’, but this is rightly considered uncertain by 
Mayrhofer. Skt. girt- (Av. gairi-) has a clear etymology only in Balto-Slavonic 
(OSL gora ‘ mountain ’, etc.) and this tells us nothing about the original nature 
of the g-. The association with these words of Gk. Bopéas is based on the 
unproved and unprovable assumption that the original meaning of the word 
was ‘mountain wind’. Now, in view of the Skt. word with -ir- not -ur- the 
theory can be definitely excluded. There is therefore nothing in the way of 
establishing the general rule that in Sanskrit IE f (rm) becomes tr/ir after 
original pure velar and wr/ür after original labio-velar. 

In Avestan there are & considerable number of words which Bartholomae 
attached to Skt. gr- (gir- : gur-) without realizing that two roots are involved. 
Among these there are examples belonging to both roots. For instance with 
9f- ‘ to sing ° we should place gar- in G@yairydt (Yt. 13.50 kahe no nama Gyairyat 
* By whom shall our name be celebrated ؟‎ ") and garah- ‘ song of praise’ (Y 34.2 
garóbiá stütom). In other cases g?- ‘ to welcome, approve’ is to be compared. 
For instance in athi.gatrya ' einzustimmen in — anzunehmen we get very 
much the same meaning as that which occurs in Vedic when gf- ‘ welcome, 
approve’ is combined with the prefix abhí. The same kind of meaning would 
seem to be appropriate in the cases of the finite verbal forms quoted by 
Bartholomae, atbi.geronte and avt . . . garante. With these we may put also 
the nouns aibi.Jarotar- (cf. jérate, jarstf-) and atbt.farati- (: abhigürti-). Av. 
ägremats- ‘of friendly, agreeable disposition’ has a meaning which accords 
with those of the combination @-gF/gur- instanced above. The root noun gar- 
was equated by Bartholomae with Skt. gír- ‘ song of praise’, but this needs 
reconsideration since it has now appeared that there are two Sanskrit root 
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nouns which can be compared, namely gir- ‘ song of praise ' and ^gur- (in dgur-) 

Approval, ete. ". In Y 41.1 where the nom. pl. gard is associated with stutó the 
meaning ‘ song of praise ’ (= Skt. gíras) is suitable. But it is not clear that this 
same word is involved in the phrase garo.damanam ‘ paradise’ (B, * Haus des 
Lobs’), because alternatively we may compare Skt. °qur-, which would give the 
very suitable meaning of ‘ house of reward '. 


* AZIZ’? AND THE SACK OF DVARKA: 
: A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY HIND] VERSION 


By J. BURTON-PAGE 


ie Bhakt-màl (abbreviated BM) ‘ Garland of Devotees’ of Nabha Das 
(abbreviated N), which dates from the period a.D. 1600-20," has long 
been known as a compendium of information regarding India’s most celebrated. 
Hindi devotees, and recognized as of great value for the history of Northern 
Vaignavism, particularly of the Kugnaite sects, and for its account of the 
conditions under which Hinduism flourished at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Such information as it gives us on secular matters is incidental and, on account 
of N’s laconic style, frequently uncertain of interpretation. References to 
Muslims as persecutors of Hinduism are not infrequent, although the names 
of these are seldom revealed. Chapay 141 is worthy of remark for its exceptional 
mention of one such name ; its additional problems of textual criticism, which 
concern language, political and religious history, and their relation to an 
inadequately documented background, merit a separate study of this stanza. 

The text, in the printed Banaras edition of 1904,* stands as follows : 

(1) afr fa ret rae da tt ew odi 
(2) عو‎ asta lft frr a gf ge ati | 
(3) ara ga 8 areca cr ant n ' 

(4) gram جو‎ ar FT NE Wie | 

(6) m ge d gato We UR TÊ ll 

(6) «Té wate FY mew aie AT ate 599 | 
(7) afat fe ree wag te Het Wea Il 

I have numbered the lines for convenience of reference. The chapay is 
essentially, as its name implies, a verse of six lines, and hence line 7 is identical 
with line 1. 

The BM is almost invariably accompanied in the MSS and printed versions 
by the commentary of Priya Das, c. a.D. 1712,3 entitled Bhakttrasabodhini ; 
I refer to this as the [1kà, and to the modern commentary of the Banaras 
edition as the tilak. The [tka is written in Braj-bhagà in the kavitt metre, 
and the tilak in prose in a somewhat stilted modern Hindi the spelling of which, 
in many places, would nowadays be accounted incorrect. 

The BM itself is usually described as being written in ‘a chaste Braj- 
bhàgà'; by this strange adjective is implied no more than ' free from Arabic 

1 y.8. 1657-77, A.E. 1009-30. The Hijra date is added for convenience of comparison, since 
much of the following discussion is necessarily cast in terms of the Hira era. 

3 Edited with commentary entitled Bhaktisudhabindu-svada by Pt. Sitäräm-éaran Bhagvän 
Prasad. I have consulted also the readings of a version printed by the Bombay Bhügana Press, 
undated; the Bhakiamä]aprasamga-satika, with mil m Devanagari and commentary in Gujarati 
by Gopal Ray Prabhurim Mehtä, Ahmedabad, v.s. 1960; and three MSS in the India Office 


Library, numbered in the catalogue x. 83, s. 2090, and s. 2736. 
3 y.s. 1769, .كه‎ 1124. 
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and Persian loan-words’, and the description is certainly a fair one for the 
BM as a whole: N uses only five or six of such words, and then usually only 
with reference to the doctrines of some of the Reformist leaders whose anté- 
cedents are Islamic—a much lower proportion than in, say, Tulsi or Sir. 
But if the BM as a whole is Lucretia, chapay 141 is Sextus Tarquinius: the 
verbal forms of lines 1, 2, and 3, Kidho,! kidhi, didho are not Braj forms, occur 
nowhere else in the BM,? and recall the modern Gujarati forms 17070, didho, 
etc., or, even more closely, the Old Gujarati forms kidhau, etc; the use of 
the particle ne, line 3, rather than the expected Braj K5, and of the agent forms 
with suffixed -e (sive, ranachore) accords, again, with Gujarati usage; and a 
Gujarati assumption enables line 3 to be clarified. The whole verse seems, in 
fact, to be more Guju.. ‘* than Braj,“ and thus to avoid begging the question 
by referring to the BM as the ‘ Hindi text’ I designate it hereafter the mil. 
The f1kà is seldom a direct commentary on the mil: in a musical metaphor 
we might say that the [wa is a variation, incorporating much fresh episodic 
material, but without restatement of the theme in any form. The tilak com- 
ments on both mil and /7ka, but in the case of this verse with scant success" ; 
it is therefore appropriate to consider the many obscurities of the mul line 
by line, and to provide some brief exegetical notes, before attempting a coherent 
translation. 
Line 1 (= 7) 

dvänkä: the modern Dvärkä in Okhämanda] in the north-west of the 
Kathiavad peninsula, Lat. 22° 15° N., Long. 69° 1’ E., also called Dvaravati 
and Jagat; the city has particular associations with Kugna,? and hence is 
considered of special sanctity by Hindüs. The map on p. 152 shows Dvarka 
in its relation to other places mentioned in this study. 


1 The symbols c and 9 are used to tranaliterate the Devanagari ü and jT. 

3 The most usual forms are kiyo, digo (rhymed with each other and with liyo ‘took’ m 
chapays 45, 51, 61, 66, 70, 89, 112, 115, 178, 185; forms with short first vowel, Myo, eto., in 
ch. T9, 94, 96, 180) ; less fiequently occur kino, kini, dino, dini (rhymed. with each other and with 
lino in ch 63, 71, 93, 154, 166, 181), and the form based on the present stem, karyo (ch. 107, 184). 
For these forms and their inter-1elations, cf. Paul Tedesco, * Geben und nehmen im Indischen ', 
ل‎ A08, xur, 1923, 368-90. : 

3 of. T. N. Dave, A study of the Gujarats language sn the 16th century (V.S.), London, 1035, 53—4. 

* The posable inferences from this are referred to later; of. pp 156-157. 

* The commentator is, to his credit, conscious of this: he adds somewhat pathetically, at 
the end of a long arabesque of commentary (I translate): ' The meaning of many words in this 
mil, and of the line beginning kamadhwa . . . , are not within the understanding of this unfortu- 
nate one; akılful great ones may with favour emend them ’. 

* cf. Mahabharata, i, xav, 34-50; xu, ocoxl, 87-9. A Mughal estimate of its importance 
is given in the Mvr’dt-t-Ahmadi, Khätima (GOS, VoL 1, p. 142): j| از اطزاف و اكاف هند‎ 
= aul o ذكهن و سند ينابر‎ ‘they come fiom all parts and quarters of India, from the Deocan 
and from Sind, to worship’, The legend of Kugna's foundation is algo given : كو ينلد بيس ازين‎ 
از زر خالمس ساخده‎ Sole bil قيام داشت‎ Les که در‎ Ps سال الفرموده‎ wip Cpe 

بودند كه در دريا غرق شد. 

1 am indebted to my colleagues of the Department of the Near and Middle East, particularly 

to Professor Lambton, for their assistance with the Perman passages. 
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acadha : is this to be taken with swe ‘the unmount{ed] Siva’, or with 
dvärikä ‘made D. unmount{able] and immovable’? One version has the 
vL cadhi ‘ having mounted (?) ’ !; since the line as printed above is too long 
by one mâträ, caghi may be a redactor’s amendment to improve the scansion. 
If Siva, a Raja, were on horseback it would have been nothing but normal 
in such a country as Kathiavad, but his being unmounted might well have given 
cause for comment *: I have adopted the former interpretation below. 
Line 2 
ajÿa: this is certainly to be read aziza, ie. y je ‘aztz ‘the exalted’, 
vbln. from "e ‘be mighty’. For the identity of this “ Aziz ", see later, 
pp. 151-155. 
ani 091714 me: I take this as anitt-agini, with the compound running 
through the cæsura. t 
haripura : the interpretation ‘city of Hari’, ie. Dvarka, seems unobjec- 
tionable and. is adopted below. The interpretation of the tilak, haripura, 
i.e. yamapura, i.e. jahannum, and continuing the subject sive to kidho to mean 
‘Sivi ... sent... Aziz... to hell’ seems to strain the sense too far. 
Would an asura be sent to the abods of Hari? In any case, Aziz lived for long 
after this incident. 
Lane 3 
sdgana sula ne: if this verse is intended as a glorification of Siva, as implied 
by his mention in line 1, we should expect sdgana-suta to be a tatpuruga-type 
compound, ‘son of Sagan’, referring to Siva; Sägan IT, however, appears 
to have been the son of Sīvā,’ and regard for genealogical accuracy would 
require sdgana and suta to be taken in apposition, ‘ to his son Sigan’. In the 
translation following I have presumed an error in the author’s account, and 
followed the former interpretation. 
sädaräya : as it stands this reading is obscure; the editors who accept it 
have presumably tried to connect it with sadara (i.e. sa + adara), ‘ with respect’ 
—but without respect for the termination. The line as printed has no cæsura 
after the 11th mátrà ; I propose restoring the cæsura, reading sada (‘ word’ ; 
< Pkt. sadda- < Skt. fabda- ; süda is not known in Hindi, but occurs in the 
Gujarati vocabulary), and taking raya, ‘ king’, with ranachore (i.e. ranachoda-, 
epithet of Kigna). 
Line 4 
kāja: I take this as ' for the purpose of’ (dharä, etc.). 
måde: is this < Skt. mardats 'crushes',* in collocation with vijahd 5 
1 The Old Gujarati absolutive, however, ends in -+; cf. Dave, op. cit., 48-9. 
2 of. the passage quoted below, p. 154, from the Akbar-näma : ‘On account of the heights 
and hollows, the brave men got off their horses and engaged . . .'. 
3 of. W. Scott in Bombay Gazeiteer (abbrev. BG), vri, 1884, 693, B.V. Okhamandal. Another 
Vädhel genealogy is at variance with thus; cf. p. 156. 


* of. R. L. Turner, Nepali dictionary, s.v. märnu. 
5 The texts and MSS write 4 for ba and va; of. also notes on vada, below. 
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< Skt. bija- ‘seed’, hence ‘ ground'out the seed (of their lives)’; or < Skt. 
manqayats ‘ decorates’, taking vijahi as ‘ others’ (< Skt. dvitiya, cf. Gujarati 
biju) ? In view of the attested O. Guj. māmdai ‘ is written ’,1 I adopt the second 
possibility. 
Line 5 \ 

kamadhuja : for kämadhuja, i.e. käma-dhwaja, the ‘ banner of Kamadeva ’, 
and hence the makara emblem ? The connexion of this with Dvarka itself is 
not immediately apparent; there is, however, a temple dedicated to the 
matsyävatära on the neighbouring island of Sankhodhar (— Bet; see map, 
p. 152).3 

kutake: ? connexion with Hindi hufka, ' fragment’. 

caturabhujant: obl. pl, ‘the four-armed '. This probably refers to images 
of Vignu?; although some classes are alleged to ‘believe in Chaturbhuj ',* 
and a Caturbhuj temple in Ahmadabad is described in the Mir’at+-Ahmadt.® 


1 of. Dave, op. oit., 172. 

? The makara is not, however, usually equated with the matsyavatara, and it is very doubtful 
whether N would have made this identification. While the makara-kundala may be associated 
with the decoration of Vignu icons (cf. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu iconography, 
1, l, pp. 103, 254, ef passym), Kugne, at least as a member of the caturvvm fatvmürtis, has the 
raina-kundala ( ibid, 244); nevertheless in the northern Kugnaite tradision Kigne may be 
called ' makara-decorated ’, as a verse (No. 4 in 1 the A'zam §hahi recension) m Bihari Lal’s 


Satsai shows : 
X de en 
geal ait fea wx que satel aaa ROT d 


But it is perhaps more likely that dhuja refers here to a votave column, of. Ramaprasad 
Chanda, ‘ Archæology and Vaishnava tradition ', MASI, v (Calcutta, 1920), 162-3, and Jitendra 
Nath Banerjea, The development of Hindu sonography. Second edition, Caloutte, 1956, 103-4. 
These writers refer, among other such columns, to a makaradhvaja capital discovered at Besnagar, 
and infer from this the dedication of a neighbouring shrine to Pradyumna. Why this partaoular 
vytiha should be associated with a Kigna temple is not clear. 

It is unfortunate that the temples at Dvarka have not been critically described ; tho note in 
BG, vm, 601, هد‎ tantalizmgly vague. W. Crooke’s note in the Encyclopædsa of religion and ethics, 
8.v. DWARKA, adds nothing to this; but his remark that the figure of Ganef carved over the 
entrance door ‘indicates a dedication to Siva, which makes it difficult to assign the original 
building to the Vaisnava cult of Krsna’ is over-dogmatio: since ‘the worship of Ganapati 
without reference to any particular sect 1s practised by nearly all Hindus at the beginning of any 
religious ceremony ' [meluding, presumably, entering a temple] (R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, 
Satviem and minor religious systems, Strassburg, 1913, p. 160) ; of. Rao, op. cit., 1, 1, p. 93 (descrip- 
tion of the bhogafayanamirti Vignu): '... on the south (apparently outside the shrine 
and in niches provided) there should be the figure of Ganëéa . . .' 

3 of. Bhagavadgita, xx, 40: . . . tenai 'va rüpena caturbhujena sahasrabüho bhava vifvamürte. 
Vignu is usually represented with four arms, Kxgna with two (Rao, op. cit., 1, 1, pp. 227, 209). 

* of. BG, vin, 100, s.v. Bhánds. 

جر بهوج در de‏ جتكك يول als‏ زنارداری صورتش jl‏ سنكك سياه مشتملير :152 Khatuma, p‏ 5 


جبار دك و Jy hand oy‏ بودن جبار دست Cl‏ جه TH‏ عضدرا كويند, 

* Caturbhüj [sio] m the muhalla of Cangpol in the house of a wearer of the thread ; its appearance 

is of black stone, and 16 is provided with four arms; and the reason of its being thus named 18 

because of there being four arms, as they call the upper arm bAü'. (This extract 18 incorreotly 
translated in GOS, xun, p. 129.) 
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cûde : not clear. Hindi cdrnà ‘ dig up, uproot, press down forcibly ',! does 
not afford a satisfactory reading. May we see here cûde < Skt. lex. cäfayatt, 
(cf. Dhatupatha : cata-sphu[a bhedane), and interpret it as ‘ destroys’ ? ® 
Jane 6 

vüdhe lavadha : I emend this to read vadhela and vägha. The Vadhels are 
a race of Rajputs settled in Okhàmanda| and West Kafhi&vàd,? and Siva is 
described as vadhel or bädhel in contemporary Persian histories.* 

vädha : my interpretation of this, below, must be conjectural. Kv, variant 
(or wrong reading ?) for kidhi, would imply a feminine noun as object. Gujarati 
vādh ' slaughter, etc.’ and kajak are masculine and neuter respectively, although 
Hindi bagh ‘ flood’ and kajak are both feminine; the construction of the entire 
sentence is strained, since there is no indication of subject by -e or of object 
by -ne, and recalls Pandit's Construction VII in Old Rajasthani.® I assume 
here that väghela is the subject, and kajaka the object, with which the verb 
agrees?; further, that vadha here < Skt. vaddhs and = ‘flood’, in spite of 
no such meaning appearing in the modern Gujarati lexica. 

cûda nama: not immediately apparent. No name Cdda appears in any 
contemporary record, although a bardio verse" appears to give Cédimäna 
as an epithet of Sägan II. Since the Vädhels were descendants of the Rathod 
Räjputs,8 a ‘ Lunar Race ’ (candravam f1) family,’ it is not improbable that some 
such title was hereditary. 

cûde : cf. line 5, above. 

My proposed translation, then, of the text as emended will run as follows ; 
but it will be obvious from the nature of the notes above that it must s regarded, 
at least in part, as tentative. 

Seeing Dvarka being overthrown, Siva, unmounted, made it steadfast (1). 

The heathen! Aziz threw Hari’s city into the fire of injustice (2), [and while] 


1 §abd-sigar: chyna: khodnd, khodkar girtnd ; ukhaynd, ujägnd ; zor se dabûna. 

3 Dh., 10.181-2 (numbering as in Bohtlingk, Pánini's Grammatik) ; for the nasalization, cf. 
J. Bloch, L’indo-aryen, 45-17. 

? cf. BG, vim, 110, 590. 

^ e.g. Mir'ü-i-Ahmadi, Mir'üt-i-Sikandari, Akbar-näma. The text-edition of the last- 
named (Calcutta, 1886) also, curiously enough, has the text wrongly divided: J| ky تناه انديش‎ oT 
,تن در داده بسيوآباد هيل يناه برد.‎ as though reading ‘took refuge in the locality of Siväbäd 
rather than ‘ took refuge with Sīvā Badhel’. ب‎ for و‎ is a common North Indian corruption ; 
and the text does not differentiate between د‎ and 5. 

5 B. B. Pandit, ‘ Syntax of the past tense in Old Rajasthani’, BSOAS, vir, 2-3, 1936, 697. 

* i.e. taking kajaka as feminine. Since senā (and, presumably following it, fo) are feminine, 
a transfer of the gender of kajaka to that of send is not unlikely. Of. J. Kuryłowicz, Études | 
indo-européennes, 1, 248. 

* abia RU auf aula aliata 1 


wd qM ani BU adl Be d (Quoted in BG, vu, 503.) 
* BG, vm, 590. 
* Tod, Annals and antiquities of Rajasthan, 1, 106. 
19 asura here probably means no more than ‘ non-Hindii ’. 
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Lord Kagna gave the word [of inspiration] to the son of Ságan (3), others 

are said to have died for the sake of [their] lands, homes, and riches (4). 

The column fell in pieces, they [the invaders] break the images in the 

street 1 (5). When the Vadhel set [his] army on the flood, they assault 

him named C&d with violence (6). 

The stanza takes us as far as this: Dvàrkà was overturned and its monu- 
ments destroyed unjustly, by the invader ** Aziz "', and Siva, who being inspired 
by Kagna defended it, was killed as a result of the fighting. The further inter- 
pretation of this leads to a consideration of the following historical points : 

(a) Which Sack of Dvarka is being referred to ? 

(b) Who is “ Aziz", its perpetrator ? 

(c) Who are Siva and Ségan, and what did they do ? 

These may be examined in turn with reference to the evidence available 
from other sources. 

(a) Dvàrk& was the subject of attacks by Muslims on at least three occasions ; 
on two of these some destruction of Hindü places of worship is referred to. 

(i) The earliest and best known was that carried out in A.H. 877 by 
Mahmüd Shah I ' Begada ', as a punishment for the harsh treatment of 
the scholar (fazW) Mawlina Mahmüd Samarqandi at the hands of the 
(Vädhel) pirates of the Okhämanda] coast. The Vadhel ruler at the time 
was Bhim, son of Sägan I (cf. genealogical table, below). 

(i) During the viceregency of the 41st viceroy of Gujarat, Prince 
Muhammad Bidar Bakht, the emperor (Awrangzeb) heard of an attack 
having been made on the Mughal outpost at Dvarka in A.H. 1117, and 
ordered the temple [which one ?] to be levelled to the ground and a mosque 
erected in its place. There is, however, no record of such an order having 
been carried out.? 

(iii) An attack on the Hindu Raja of Dvàrkà by Malik Ishaq, who had 
succeeded his father Malik Ayäz Sultani as governor of Sorath, is recorded 
as having taken place in A.H. 934.3 
Of these occasions, (ii) patently falls outside the chronological limits of the 

BM ; its relevance to the present discussion will be demonstrated later. Case 
(iti) does not specifically mention any attack on the town itself, and one may 
infer from this argumentum ex silentio that none took place, since had 80 cele- 
brated a shrine been molested it is unlikely that Muslim historians, writing 
long after the ideas of toleration engendered during the reigns of Akbar and 
Jahangir had been forgotten, would have missed the opportunity to mention it. 


1 coka: ‘ squaie, market-place’, there is such a ‘ carfax ' in front of the Kigna temple at 
Dvir ks ١ 

* BG, I, 1, p. 295. I have not been able to trace the original source of this assertion. 

3 The facts are uncertain, and different accounts of Ishéq’s derangement are given in the 
Mirat-+-Sskandart and in ‘Abdallah Muhammad bin ‘Umar’s Arabic history of Gwjarüt (ed. 
E. Denison Ross, 1910-29), pp. 117, 150. The latter authonty adds that the ‘ Rajput chief of 
Dwarka . . . was loyal to the Sultan ? (cf. M. S. Commissariat, History of Gujarat, 1, 835-0). 
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Case (i) seems not implausibly to be the one in question: the destruction 
of the dhvaja and the images, and the setting of the army of the Vadhels to sea 
(ie. to the fortified island of Sankhodhar; see map below), tallies with the 
familiar accounts of events during Mahmüd's punitive incursion, and the 
reference to sdgana suia in the mil might strengthen this, if siv& could be 
regarded as a lapse of the author's for bhimë. Mahmiid’s campaign of devasta- 
tion and iconoclasm was certainly carried through with bitter thoroughness, 
his fantastic reputation extended as far as Europe, and hence one might have 
expected his deeds and misdeeds to be remembered a century and a half later 
in N's home country of Gväliar. But was he '* Aziz ’’, as N calls the perpetrator ? 
al-'aziz is certainly not unknown as a title of sovereignty among Islamic rulers, 
although uncommon in India; but in the Begada’s case ‘Aziz was not part 
of his given name (ism), and it appears in his royal title (laqab) neither in the 
histories, nor in the inscriptions of his reign, 3 nor yet on his own tawîz in his 
mausoleum at Sarkhej. It is thus difficult to identify “ Aziz" with Mahmüd, 
and we must therefore consider point (b) further. 

It is natural to turn to the most conspicuous “ Aziz ” in the history of 

, Gujarat, Mirza ‘Aziz Kokaltäsh, Khan-i-A‘gam, four times viceroy of Gujarat. 
His connexion with Dvarka, however, appears to have been no more than casual, 
depending on his pursuit of the deposed last Sultan of Gujarat, the turbulent 
Muzaffar HI, in a.m. 1000/1001. The two ‘local’ histories, the near-contem- 
porary Mir'at4-Sikandari and the later Mir’ät4-Ahmadi, both mention the 
incident in outline; the more comprehensive, but less ‘local’, Akbar-nama 
gives a somewhat fuller account.‘ The map overleaf will be of some con- 
venience in locating the various places mentioned in these narratives. 

1 The Mir’at-i-Stkandari gives a full account of the conquest of Jagat and ‘ S&nkhodvàrü ' 
(pp. 60-8 in Fazlullah’s translation), which has provided the basis for most later accounts. It 
will suffice here to quote the Mir’ai-i-Ahmadi, Khatima, p. 143 : 
[دواركان] ر فتح مود و جز ره‎ eT در سال مشتعاد و هفتاد و هشت عجري سلطان محمود بيكده‎ 

ME سنکهو دهاررا اصنام ششكسته و مسجد بنا‎ 
‘In the year eight hundred and seventy: -eight of the Hijra, Sultän Mahmüd Békada conquered 
[Dvärkän] and destroyed. the images on the island of Sankhd Dhar, and established mosque’ ; 
and, ibid. : 
جندى كه غلبه اهل اسلام درين رو مود باعتبار قلبيت مكان اصنای كه منسوب بكشن و يدر و‎ jl 
ME داشت سلطان 363 بيكده خراب‎ ls نقل نموده بودئد و‎ bs برادرش بود از جكت‎ 
‘In the early days of Islamic rule the temple idols, which were of Kighan, his father and his 
brother, were transported here [Senkhodhar] to the temple; Sult&n Mahmûd destroyed them ’. 
Cf. also Bayley's History of Gujardi, 195-7, Briggs’s FerwMa, rv, 59-60, and Niz&mu-d.d!n 
Ahmad's Tabagat-i-Akbari, De's translation, m, 1, pp. 259-62. 

2 of. Samuel Butler, Hudibras, Part 11, Canto 1. 

3 e.g., in J. Burgess, List of antiquarian remains in the Bombay Presidency (= ASW I, x1), 
243, 248, 251, 253, 258 ; H. Blochmann in JA, rv, 1875, 201, 367 ; and Epigraphia Indo- Moslemica, 
1925-6, 20; 1929-30, 4-5. The fullest version of his title appears as Shamsu’l-multik wa'l-haq 
Nasiru'd-dunyd wa'd-din Abu'l-fath Mahmüd Shah bin Muhammad Shah bin . . . , eto. 

4 The Mir'üt-i-Sykandari was compiled by Sikandar bin Muhammad, alias ‘Manjhi’, in 
A.H. 1020; the Mir'üti-Ahmadi by Mirza Muhammad Hasan, entitled Ali Muhammad Khan 
Bahadur, between .هه‎ 1170 and 1174; and the Akbar-náma by Akbar's minister and confidential 
adviser, Abu’l Fazl, in A.E. 1010. 
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The account given by the Mir'üt-s-Sikandari runs as follows ! : 

‘About this time [ie. a.m. 1000] information reached the Viceroy that 
Sultán Muzaffar had gone to Jagat.... The Viceroy sent Naurang Khan, 
Mirza Anwar, and Güjar Khán after Muzaffar. These officers marching with 
despatch to Jagat, were informed that the Sultán had gone to Bet. Without 
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halting [my italics], the Imperial officers at once pursued the fugitive Sultén 
to Bet. The news of their advance, however, reaching Siva Vádhel,? he destroyed 
his village, and embarked Sultán Muzaffar with his family on board a ship... 
but... the sailing was delayed. The... Védhel perceiving the approach of 


1 Translation by Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi, ‘ Education Soorety's Press’, n.d., pp. 326-7. 

2 ‘This Vádhel Rajput seems, no doubt, to have been a landowner of Bet, though the text 
is rather vague as to his identity ' [translator’s footnote]; but Fazlullah's confidence is misplaced : 
cf, below, p. 156. 
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. . . the Imperial forces made Sultán Muzaffar to alight and mounting him on 
a, fleet horge . . . sent him away. While the Vádhel was attempting to reach 
the boat himself the Imperial army came up. The Vádhel with 40 or 50 men 
that were with him, fought gallantly and was killed and his family and people 
were taken prisoners. After.the tide rose at high water the boat containing the 
family and harem of the Sultán sailed away. The Imperial officers came to 
Arémra,! a place belonging to Sagrám Wádhel, the Réjah of Jagat. This 
man came and met the Imperial officers and asked them to give him a party 
of their picked men to enable him to pursue and capture the vessel on which 
the Sultán's family had sailed from whatever place they might have gone to, 
since all the islands of those parts were under his rule. This request of his had 
a treacherous motive. He really wished to select the finest men of the Imperial 
force and take them away and after landing them on some island, to sail away 
and keep them as pledges for the exchange of the family and property of Siva 
Vádhel. But God made Naurang Khán to suspect his intentions and he said : 
“ (In that case) Sagrám himself shall remain with me and he may send his own 
` men in these vessels". On this, Sagrám fled, and his treachery became 
apparent ’. 

The version of this incident appears considerably differently in the Mir’ ätt- 
Ahmadi, as the following extract shows : 

*...intelligence was at length received that this unfortunate [Muzaffir] 
had taken refuge with the landholder of Haraw,? in the territory of Dwarka. 
He [Mírzá Aziz Koká] therefore sent a suitable force . . . and gave command 
of the same to Naorang Khán, who was accompanied by Gujar Khán, Nizámu-d- 
din Ahmad Bakhshf, and Mohammed Anwar, the son of Mírzá Azíz Koká. 
These commanders, after arriving at Dwarka, took the place, and established 
a mosque [my italics] ; and, having left there a party of troops, marched in 
pursuit of Muzaffir.. But . . . the landholder of that part . . . conveyed Muzaffir 
by sea to a fortified island, and went along with him. Tho Imperialists followed 
the enemy . . . many of the latter were slain; and... the landholder was 
killed by an arrow’. The same text has later, concerning the unfortunate 
Muzaffar's end: ‘ Mírzá Aziz Koká sent his head to Court along with Nizámu-d- 
din Bakhshí ”.4 

The account of the Akbar-näma is as follows 5: 

‘The Kokaltäsh . . . applied all his energies to the capture of Mogaffar.... 
That evil-thinking man had given himself up to failure and had taken refuge 


1 ‘ The port of Áramráe is superior to most of its class, The inhabitants are of the Bädhel 
tribe. It musters 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot ' (Abu’l Fazl’s 4’in-i-Akbari, Jarrett's translation, 
r, 248). 

? Translation by J. Bird, Oriental Translation Fund, London, 1834, 420-1. 

3 ‘I cannot find this place on the map, but ıt is probably the same as Aranraw, opposite 
the Bate [i.e. Bet] Pagoda ' [translator’s footnote]. Arämdä appears spelt in many different ways 
in the MSS. 

* op. cit., 423. 

* "Translation by H. Beveridge, BI, 138, 962-3. 
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with Siva Bädhel [my emendation: cf. n. 4, p. 5] who was the ruler of the 
country of Halar. The temple of Dwarka belongs to him." The Kokaltagh 
sent to that quarter Naurang K., Güjar K., Anwar, Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, 
Baba Khwaja, Qadir Quli Koka, the Saiyids of Cambay, M. Quli Mogal, and 
other soldiers. On 16 Mihr they . . . arrived in morning . . . at Dwärka, and 
took it without a contest. There it was learned that Mozaffar was in Basina, ? 
the residence of Siv&, and that in the town of Arämräh, Sangräm, a relation 
of that landholder, was behaving arrogantly. Qadir Qulî and some others were 
left at Dwarka, and then two bands were made out. Naurang K. with a large 
force proceeded to chastise Mogaffar. Nizämu-d-din Ahmad, Baba Khwaja, 
and a number of men also went off in that direction. At the end of the day... 
a severe engagement took place. A little before this . . . the landholder . . 
sent off Mozaffar and bis household to an island which he had fortified. He 
himself went after them. The imperialists followed him, and he, from being 
doomed, turned and fought with them. On account of the heights and hollows, 
the brave men got off their horses and engaged . . . there was close fighting 
up to evening. During the struggle an arrow reached the turbulent one. . 
and he went to annihilation. . .. Those also who had gone to punish Sangram 
were successful’, With regard to Muzaffar’s end, the text says: ‘.. . his 
head was severed from his body and hung up at the door of Naurang K., and 
afterwards Nizämu-d-din Ahmad brought it to court’. 

Both earlier texts suggest that Dvarka was occupied by the Mughal army 
without a contest. How, then, are we to assess the evidence of the Mér’at-1- 
Ahmadi? Ali Muhammad certainly took most of his material from these older 
texts ; from where, then, have these discrepancies come ? Has he felt impelled 
to glorify the Muslim achievements, or felt more free to divulge additional 
information which a man like Abu’l Fazl might have been inclined to suppress ? 
As his father was ‘recorder’ (vagd'?-nigür) under the minister of Prince 
Jahandar Shah (some time after A.H. 1120), it is just possible that some additional 
information was preserved and transmitted to Ali Muhammad ; but the late 
date, and the relative unimportance of this particular point, are against this. 
He appears to have been under & misapprehension as to the identity of one 
of the participants in the expedition, Nigàmu-d-din Ahmad, by referring to 
him as Bakhshi and thereby identifying him with the author of the T'abaqat-1- 
Akbart.4 The account of the pursuit of Sultan Muzaffar in this source is fairly 


أو ;& ولايهاى لار cud‏ و IIS as‏ دواركا c‏ أو. Text:‏ 1 

درانجا آگهی شد كه pile‏ در بسينه بنگاه سيواست. Text:‏ 3 

3 Beveridge, op. oit , 965. 

t Beveridge adds a footnote to his mention of the name of Nizämu-d-din : ‘The son of 
Shah Mohammad K. (Iqbàlnàma) '; I have not been able to locate this reference. The A'in-i- 
Akbari (Blochmann's translation, 1, 516) shows this Nizämu-d-din as a ‘commander of two 
hundred ', and says: ‘ He is not to be confounded with the author of the Tabaqát'. Only Khwaja 
Nizämu-d-din Ahmad, the historian, 18 mentioned in Abu’l Fagl's list (1bid., 528) of those who have 
been Bakhahis. 
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complete, since its author was a participant in much of it; but he makes 
no mention of the Okhämanda| incidents whatever. If the Mer’at-1-Stkandart 
account of these is substantially correct and no conflict took place, this omission 
might be dismissed on the grounds that the incidents were not worthy of 
mention; but Nizámu-d-din does not appear to have been present in the final 
stages of the pursuit of Muzaffar, and makes no mention of having accompanied 
Mugaffar's severed head to court.® From the nature of his descriptions of other 
phases of this campaign it appears that he had no misgivings about plunder 
and desecration, and delighted to record them ; we may thus conclude that his 
silence on this point is due to his having been engaged elsewhere, and that on 
this point the Mir'üt-- Ahmad is incorrect.? 

On the other hand, the statement that the commanders ‘ left there a party 
of troops' may have some relevance to case (ii) on p. 150, and this might 
account for the ‘Mughal outpost’, at Dvarka, for the institution of which 
there appears to be no record other than that already quoted. 

These texts establish beyond all doubt that the ‘ Aziz ” referred to in the 
ml was Mirza ‘Aziz Kokaltäsh, even though he was implicated in the incidents 
only by proxy. The reference to Siva makes this certain, and the assault on 
him while the ‘ army was set on the flood ' agrees with the mil, and the mention 
in the Akbar-nama of the necessity to dismount * gives some point to acadha 
in line 1. 

The identity of Siva, point (c), remains to be discussed. Some time after 
Raja Bhim’s death at Sultan Mahmüd's orders the family of Manaks, regarded 
88 Väghers 5 and hence of lower caste than the Vadhels to whom they were 
distantly related, had gained the ascendancy in part of Okhämanda], and had 
assumed the title of Rajas of Dvarka;. but the Vadhels were regarded as 
paramount in Okhimandal, with their seat at Aramda, and an agreement 
between the two branches to unite against external aggression was observed. 
* After the defeat and death of Siv Rana, and the consequent seizure of his 
Arémda possessions by the Musalmán invaders, his son Sánganji was forced 
to flee to Sind.... Meanwhile Sémla Mának, the Raja of Dwárka . . . resolved 
to... reinstate Sénganji on the Arámda gédi. With this object Sámla went to 
Sind in search of Sánganji.... Seven years elapsed before . . . Sámla returned 
with Sénganji . .. who was duly installed on the Arámda gddt.... 

‘Sénganji was succeeded by his son Sangrámji, who . . . was followed by 
Akherji . . .’, etc. 

This account of the Vädhels and the Manaks probably depends largely 
on local sources of information, but agrees with what is known about Siva, 

1 pp. 566-98 in B. De's translation, BI, 226. 

2 His account of this incident is on p. 647 of De’s translation. 

3 In no other source is there any mention of the foundation of a mosque at Dvärk&; but 
& ' Mughal outpost' would presumably have required one. 

أز نشيب و فراز باهتجار jl obaly‏ باركى فرود NI‏ بكار jb‏ در شدند. Text, p.629:‏ * 

* BG, vin, 164, 591. 

* ibid., 598. 
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and with the bardic verse already quoted. It is curious to find another Vädhel 
genealogy,! which is also claimed to be based on local material, at variance 
with this. The dates appended to it do not, however, inspire confidence : 


Sánganji Fell in the fight with Mahmûd Begada, 1480 

Sho Reconquered Okhá 

J "-— 

Sagrámji 

Monamji Fell in protecting Muzaffar against army of 
Akbar 


Réyamalji Fled to Sindh when his father fell in 1590 
but regained Okhá with aid of Wégher 
Mallo 


Bagrámji 
Akherräjji d. 1720 


There is obviously some confusion between the traditions, which cannot be 
resolved. It is possible that there are still bardic traditions current which may 
throw some light on the Vadhels. We may assume for the present purpose 
that Siva was in fact the Vadhel raja of Arémda, and that by reason of his 
paramountcy in Okhämanda] both Dvarka and Bet, where the Vaghers were 
powerful allies, were under his authority—possibly recognized by the payment 
of dues collected at the temples. 

But this account of Siva and ‘Aziz’s army makes up only part of N's chapay. 
His mention of the destruction of the dhvaja and images is more appropriate 
to the actions, a century before, of Sultan Mahmüd. Both incursions into 
Okhamanda| have many features in common, and one may suggest that N's 
verse is & conflation of the facts of both incidents. 

It has been mentioned (p. 146) that the mul appears to be more Gujarati 
than Hindi, and this applies to the lines which refer to the destruction as 
much as to those referring to ‘Aziz. It does not appear that N has used a sort 
of Gujarati merely to provide a touch of local colour for an incident set in 
Gujarat, for he does not use, say, Avadhi or Panjabi for incidents nearer home. 
It may be unfair to accuse N himself of the conflation of the facts, for we may 
suspect that he acquired the verse ready-made. It appears from his own work, 
and is supported by Vaignava traditions, that his aframa was a resort of devotees 
from all over India, and the connexion between Mathura and Dvarka has 
always been strong; some of his visitors were doubtless devotees from 


1 Quoted from Dalpaträm Pränjivan Khakhar, Report on the architectural and archeological 
remains $n the province of Kach, Bombay, 1879. 
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Kathiavad, and it would be reasonable to suspect that he came by the verse 
from one of these—in view of the confusion of the facts, probably not even at 
first hand. 

There do not seem sufficient grounds, however, for rejecting the verse as 
spurious. Not only is it the subject of a rhapsody by Priya Das, but the nature 
of his [1kà indicates that something other than the bare verse had come down 
to him, by way of explanation, in the BM tradition. The first line of his {tka 
TUNS : 
arar ofa dat ga TT at 

caret ef araf ar at gare wat FRR | 

Here the epithet kübüpaté indicates that some explanation of väghela had 
passed down, since the Käbäs were regarded as the ancestors of the Vaghers 
and Manaks.1 It must, however, be said that no explanation of the other 
obscurities in the mil can be gleaned from the (kG. 

Nevertheless, the verse seems to be in the BM tradition ; if it were included 
by N, it remains curious that 'Aziz's actions should have been misremembered 
so soon after they had taken place. Was it, perhaps, that the injustice of 
Mahmüd's actions still rankled, but the commission of them was ascribed to 
any convenient asura ? 

t 


1 Tod, op. cit., rz, 1170; the Gujar&ti commentary referred to on p. 146, n. 2, shows that 
the word 18 to be read as kābā : 
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TA-CH‘IN P*O-LO-MEN 
By ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


T is now more than 50 years since Paul Pelliot studied, in Deux stinéraires 
de Chine en Inde, a work which, together with Le Fou-nan, laid the founda- 
tions for much of the subsequent development of South East Asian studies, 
certain itineraries between China and the West. These itineraries had been 
compiled by Chia Tan ¥ li: (A.D. 730-805) and date from the period a.D. 785- 
805, but, the origina] compilation having been lost, they are extant only in the 
summaries preserved in the Hsin T'ang shu.2 Among the routes included is 
one from Yunnan to India which crosses Upper Burma by alternative ways, 
bifurcating at Chu-ko Liang and rejoining in Eastern India whence it leads to 
Magadha. Of the routes which separate at Chu-ko Liang, one runs south- 
westerly through the kingdom of the P‘iao, a people known to the Burmese as 
Pyu, and thence westwards across the Black Mountains to Eastern India, 
while the other runs almost directly westwards from Chu-ko Liang to the Indian 


frontier kingdoms. The stages on these two routes can be summarized as 
follows. 


Route 1 
Chu-ko Liang # # À south to the town of Lo 3$ 200 la 
Lo, across the frontier of the Piao E and eight tribes 
to Hsi-li Æ A 700 li 
Hsi-li, by way of T‘u-min 28 $, to the P‘iao capital 1,000 lr 
Piao capital west across the Black Mountains BA jip to 
Chia-mo-po in ME vk B 1,600 le 
Total 3,500 le 
Route 2 
Chu-ko Liang west to T'eng-ch'ung 8 5 200 li 
T'eng-ch'ung west to Mi iff 100 le 
Mi west, across mountains, to Li-shui town JR 7k 200 le 
Li-shui town west, across rivers Li-shui and Lung-ch'üan 
Bü JR to An-hsi # yu 200 li 
An-hsi west across the river Mi-no WW iE to the kingdom 
of the Ta-ch'in p‘o-lo-men X Z& % E M M 1,000 i 
Thence west, across the mountains, to Ko-mo-lu fj 2 ig 300 la 
Total 2,000 li 


1 BEFEO, 1v. 1904, 131-414, especially pp. 169-81. Cited as Pelhot. 
* Hsin T'ang shu, Ssu pu te'ung kan edition, ch. 43 (b), 17b-18a. 
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Pelliot identified the Chia-mo-po of the first route with the Ko-mo-lu 
of the second and considered that both were transcriptions of Kämarüpa, 
now Gauhati, the capital of the Indian kingdom of that name which occupiéd 
parts of East Bengal and Assam in the eighth century A.D. That the general 
identification is correct can scarcely be doubted, but the indications given 
make it unlikely that both are to be taken as Gauhati itself. As to the kingdom 
of the Ta-ch'in p‘o-lo-men, Pellict placed this in Manipur, a location which 
has also been accepted by G. H. Luce, but the textual indications and the 
geography of the region are against this view and it is the object of the present 
paper to present an alternative location. At the same time, it will be possible 
to correct the misleading account of these itineraries which has risen from 
a curious conflation of the two routes which is to be found in the summary 
of them published by Luce: _ 

* One route led due west from Yung-ch'ang to T'eng-yüeh, and thence 
approximately by Waingmaw (Li-shui town), Mogaung (An-hsi town), and 
the Tazu Gap to Gauhati (Kamariipa) and Magadha. The other went 
south-west from Yung-chíang to the Pyu capital, and so to Gauhati by 
the Chindwin (R. Mino) and Manipur (Ta-ts‘in Brahmans). * 

The result of this confusion must be to lessen the cogency of Luce's arguments 
for the location of the Pyu capital in the period under discussion. Pelliot had 
located this at Prome, Sri Ksetra, but Luce prefers Halin-gyi in the vicinity 
of Shwebo, arguing that if the capital was at Prome, 


‘is it likely that a trade rouze from China to India in the 8th century 
would have descended so near to the coast as Prome, in order to reascend 
the Irrawaddy and Chindwin, cross the mountains of Manipur and so reach 
India via Assam, instead of passing easily from Prome by sea on the regular 
route to Tamralipti at the mouth of the Hughli ? ' 3 


If, however, we restore the Chindwin and the Ta-ch‘in p'o-lo-men to their 
proper place in the text the argument loses much of its force. On the other 
hand, a well-known route runs between Prome and the Arakan by way of the 
Taungup Pass, a route which suggests that the Black Mountains may be a name 
for the Arakan Yoma. The Black Mountains were known, by hearsay, to 
I-tsing but the location is not very precise : 


* At the extremity [i.e. of the eastern Indian frontier] there is the so-called 
Great Black Mountain which is, I think, on the southern boundary of 
Tu-fan (Tibet) This mountain is said to be on the south-west of Szechwan 
from which one can reach this mountain after a journey of & month or so. 
Southward from this, and close to the sea-coast there is a country called 
Sti Ksetra . . . 4 


1 G. H. Luce, ‘ The ancient Pyu’, JB ES, xxvu, 1037, 239-53. Cited as Luce. 

3 Luce, 248. 3 Luce, 248-90. 

4 The quotation is slightly modified from J. Takakusu, A record of the Buddhist religion, 
Oxford, 1896, 8. 
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The itineraries themselves furnish one piece of negative information, in so far 
ag there is no mention of the P'iao on the second route, a surprising faot if 
the capital was as far north as Halin-gyi It is true that Pyu objects have 
been found in this vicinity, a fact which suggests that Shwebo was in the Pyu 
kingdom, but this does not make it the capital. There does not seem to be 
sufficient evidence to resolve the problem, but the balance of the evidence 
seems to favour Pelliot against Luce. 

This conclusion, however, gives rise to another difficulty which Pelliot 
does not seem to have taken into account. For if the traveller's destination 


K0-MO-LU 2000 li CHU-KO LIANG 





P'IAO CAPITAL 







CHIA-MO-PO 


Fra. 1.—Diagram of distances. 


was indeed Magadha, there would seem to be little point in his turning north- 
wards, once across the Black Mountains, to make the long trip to Gauhati 
as a stage on the route to the Ganges Valley, yet this is implicit in Pelliot’s 
equation of Chia-mo-po and Ko-mo-lu. That both these names may serve to 
transcribe Kämarüpa is true enough and the Hsin T'ang shu is generally 
uncritical in its treatment of foreign names, but it does not follow that both 
forms refer to the same place. Indeed it is possible, by representing the two 
routes diagrammatically, to show that this is most unlikely (Fig. 1). It is 
probable that the familiar practice of using the same name for a country and 
its capital is responsible for this confusion, and it is suggested that whereas 
Ko-mo-lu represents the capital, Chia-mo-po is an unidentified place in the 
kingdom of Kämarüpa. That this is so is confirmed by the succeeding portion 
of the Chinese text. From Ko-mo-lu one travels 1,200 i$ south-westwards to 
the next main point, P'en-na-fan-tan-na HE FS fX AR 35 [E] which we are 
told lies 600 lé to the north-west of Chia-mo-po. Further, P'en-na-fan-tan-na 
is specifically indicated as the point at which the two routes, one the P‘iao 
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kingdom, the other the p'o-lo-men route join up again Su E& Ig] ft YE FE PA Be. 
The indications in the geographical sources collected by B. K. Barus ? support 
the view that at thus time the whole area between the River Karatoya, the 
Himalayan foothills, the present international frontier, and the Bay of Bengal 
formed part of Kämarüpa, so that there is no contra-indication from Indian 
sources for this view, but it is not possible to suggest any definite location for 
the southern Chia-mo-po. 

We may now return to the second, northerly route and to the problem of 
the Ta-ch‘in p‘o-lo-men kingdom: This route starts at Chu-ko Liang in Yunnan, 
200 li from Yung-ch'ang zk E, to the west of the River Nu Z9 (Salween). 
These indications place Chu-ko Liang on the watershed between the Salween 
and the Shweli, somewhere in the vicinity of T'ai-p'ing-p'u, on an old and well- 
established trade route between Tali and Bhamo. The next stage, to T'eng- 
ch'ung, brings us to the neighbourhood of T'eng-yüeh, a distance of 200 le. 
From T'eng-yüeh there are, to-day, two routes, one of which follows the valley 
of the Nam Ti to Chiu-cheng where it joins the River Taping which flows into 
the Irrawaddy at Bhamo. The other more northerly route (the former runs 
almost due south-west from T'eng-yüeh to Bhamo) runs either through Ku-yung 
and Kam-bai-ti to Sa-don, and thence to Waingmaw, or, crossing the Taping 
at Chan-hsi, reaches Sa-don eia Meng-ka. The Chinese text makes the T'eng- 
yüeb-Waingmaw route appear more likely, for the southern road falls steadily 
from T'eng-yüeh (5,365 ft.) to Bhamo (361 ft.) while the text requires a mountain 
crossing m the section Mi to Li-shui town, a feature of either of the two northern 
alternatives where the road crosses the neighbourhood of the present inter- 
national frontier at heights of 9,000 to 11,000 ft. before falling to Sa-don 
(4,664 ft.) and Waingmaw, which is almost at sea-level. Tt does not seem possible 
to identify Mi, which could be any one of & number of market centres in the 
drainage system of the upper Taping, but Li-shui town is certainly in the vieinity 
of Waingmaw on the east bank of the Irrawaddy (Li-shui).5 The identification 
of the Lung-ch'üan with the Mogaung River is almost inevitable, and this 
would place An-hsi town in the neighbourhood of Mogaung itself. The total 
distance so far, from Yung-ch'ang to Mogaung, is 900 li according to the text, 
and about 120 miles on the ground. This leaves some 1,300 li to Ko-mo-lu 
m a generally westward direction, & distance of about 320 miles as the crow flies. 
It is obvious, therefore, that Chia Tan's distances are no very precise indications 
as to the whereabouta of his main stages, nor is this unusual 1n Chinese itineraries. 
The i$ appears to have been related to a day's journey rather than to a precise 
linear equivalent, and the relatively easier terrain in the second part of the 
journey may in part explain this discrepancy. 

The fixed points on the next section of the journey are few and imprecise. 
The text reads : 

1 ATS, loc. ut., 188. 

* B. K. Barua, Early geography of Assam, Nowgong, 1952, 10-11. See also his A cultural 


history of Assam, Nowgong, 1051. 
3 Place-names are from H. R. Davies, Map of Yun-nan (1808 edition). 
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This is translated by Pelliot as follows : 


* Puis, à l'ouest, on traverse l'eau du fleuve Mi-no et, aprés mille is, on 
arrive au royaume des Brahmanes du Ta-ts‘in. Puis, franchissant vers 
l'ouest une grande chaîne de montagnes, après trois cents ls on arrive au 
royaume de Ko-mo-lu, qui est la frontière septentrionale de l'Inde 
orientale.' ? , 


Thus between An-hsi (Mogaung) and the Ta-ch‘in p‘o-lo-men, a distance of 
1,000 i$, the only feature is the River Mi-no, almost certainly the Chindwin. 
Beyond the brahmin kingdom, one crosses the great range and arrives at 
Ko-mo-lu which, it is generally agreed, is Gauhati. Pelliot identified the 
mysterious brahmins with Manipur, an identification which Luce accepts, 
though he erroneously includes this kingdom in the southern route. It must 
be the valley of Manipur which was intended by Pelliot, since it is most unlikely 
that the hill areas, which even to-day show little sign of Hindu influence, 
were brahminized in T'ang times, but if this is 80, the route must have deviated 
considerably from the direct Mogaung-Gauhati line. Nor does Pelliot explain 
the fact that the great range occurs after the Ta-ch'in kingdom, although 
the mountain barrier to the east of Manipur is in fact considerable. On the 
face of it, the only ta ling is the mountain system that lies along the present 
international frontier, and it would be logical, therefore, to place the kingdom of 
the Ta-ch‘in p‘o-lo-men between the Patkai range and the Chindwin. But 
such a location would further increase the complications of the distance problem, 
and there is no evidence for the existence of such a kingdom in Upper Burma. 
Indeed, such evidence as there is seems to preclude the possibility of such a 
state. Thus, Hsiian Ts‘ang is specific that there is no great kingdom between 
Kümarüpa and south-western China 45 ' xX [E] #8.4 Nor does the account 
of the course of the Mi-no which is given in the Man shu have any mention 
of the Ta-ch‘in p‘o-lo-men, although it states that the river rises in the kingdom 
of the Little Brahmins 4, % g F4.5 These people seem to be unknown outside 
the pages of the Man shu, but there is a certain verisimilitude in the information 
that they abstain from beef and predict the future, this latter being for the 
Chinese a stereotype of the brahmin.® This same text also has references to the 
Ta-ch‘in p‘o-lo-men, though Pelliot considers the passage ‘ mutilé irrémédi- 
ablement’. The text runs : 


1 HTS, loo. oit., 188. a Pelliot, 871. 

3 This is true, even if one uses the Tazu Gap, whioh would tend to lead the traveller rather 
to the north of Manipur. Mr. Luce, in leotures at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
claimed that the Kabaw Valley route was followed, but this, in addition to involving an even 
greater deviation to the south, does not avoid a noticeable crossing of the frontier range. 

* Hsi Yu chi, reprinted, Pekin, 1955, oh. 10, 7a. 

5 Man shu, Wu-ying-tien edition, ch. 2, 4b. Cf. Pelliot, 171. 5 Man shu, ch. 10, 3a. 
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from which it seems possible only to say that it is 40 days’ journey from the 
vicinity of Ta-li, and that it is to the west of An-hsi and the Chindwin. If 
any credence is to be placed in the Man shu geography, then the Little Brahmins 
are to be located in the region of the Hukawng Valley, and the admittedly 
tenuous negative evidence shows that the Ta-ch‘in brahmins are unlikely to be 
east of the present international frontier. 


Pelliot discusses the problem of their location at some length, and concludes : 

C’est à Manipur qu'il faudrait chercher les Brahmanes de Ta-ts‘in. 
Dans ce nom, dont la seconde partie, si elle n’est pas de pure fantaisie, 
ne peut se justifier que par une mauvaise adaptation d'un nom indigéne, 
la mention des Brahmanes s'expliquerait par l’ancienne prédominance du 


brahmanisme dans l’Assam et les vallées a l’est de l’Assam.”? 


He admits the difficulty created by the distances given, though the unre- 
liability of the li has already been noted, but does not touch upon the change 
of direction involved. Further, he adduces no real evidence for brahmanism 
at this date in Manipur, let alone for its predominance to the east of the Manipur 
Plain. Nor does he discuss the curious epithet Ta-ch'in which is surely more 
significant than the p'o-lo-men component of their name. He confines himself 
to & note: , 

‘On sait que X Æ désigne l'Orient méditerranéen . . .; par suite 
de l'analogie phonetique, les bouddhistes ont parfois adopté Ta-ts‘in pour 
transcrire Daksin& (patha), le Deccan . . .; il a pu se produire ici une 
confusion de même ordre.'? 


Elsewhere, in the same paper, in a general discussion of the name China, he 
touches on one possible original for the ch‘in when he notes : 


‘le nom des Cinas dont les indianistes avaient au xixe siècle signalé la 
présence dans le Mahabharata, dans les Lois de Manou . . . s'appliquerait 
à une population du haut Indus ’.4 


This, though correct, is not the whole story. Further, in the same discussion, 
he cites Hsüan Ts'ang as an authority for the exclusively brahmin nature of 
the kingdom of Kämarüpa and mentions in passing that he associates the 
name China ‘à celui de Ts‘in dans un passage assez obscur '.5 

While it is true that Cinas are to be found in the upper Indus region, else- 
where in the Mahabharata, in the description of the army of Bhagadatta, the 
king of Prägjyotisa, an earlier name for Kämarüpa, we find 

tasya cinath kirätais ca kañcanatr wa samwrtam babhau balam.* 

1 Man shu, ch. 10, 2b. I am indebted to my friend Dr. D. C. Twitchett for help with this 

passage, and for discussions of the whole subject of this paper. 


3 Pelhot, 179. 3 Pelliot, 179, n. 5. * Pelliot, 143. 5 Pelliot, 149, n. 6. 
* Mahabharata, Udyoga, xvi, 584-5. 
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This is not surprising for the population of the north-eastern marches has 
a long history of trade and communications with China which the Chinese had 
consciously sought to develop from the time of Chang Ch'ien onwards. From 
the setting up of an administrative headquarters at Yung-ch'ang in A.D. 69 
considerable attention was paid to this route which, according to I-tsing, 
was used by travellers from China to the Gupta court. Although the post 
was officially closed in a.p. 342, there is little doubt that the route remained 
in use and that the peoples on either aide of the frontier were in close contact. 
At the time of Ko-lo-feng of Nanchao (a.p. 748-79) these communications 
were once again officially re-established. It is by no means unlikely, therefore, 
that the kings of Assam, whatever the historicity of Bhagadatta's army, 
should have included ‘ Chinese’ among their allies and ancillaries. That there 
was knowledge, in this frontier region, of events in China is confirmed by a well- 
known story in Hsüan Ts‘ang’s account of Kamarüpa which he visited in 638 
at the invitation of King Bhäskaravarman, following substantially Chia Tan's 
route from central India to the capital. The pilgrim, who refers to his own 
country as Ta T'ang kuo X Hf Hj, explains that the name Ma-ha ci-na Ji Say 
Æ ¥, which the king, as well as King Harga, had tried to derive from Ch'in- 
wang t'ien-tzü 3€ FE K F, whose victory song was apparently known to the 
peoples of India, originated with the Ch'in dynasty. It is, I believe, to this 
story that we must look for an explanation of the Ta-ch‘in p'o-lo-men kuo. 
Such an episode, in one of the standard source books for itineraries and informa- 
tion about areas to the west of China, could well give rise to the type of allusory 
phrase of this nature, ‘The kingdom of the brahmins who had some know- 
ledge of Chinese history '.* In view of the fact that so much of China's know- 
ledge of the west at this time was related to Buddhist activities, the fact that 
this was, teste Hsüan Ts'ang, an exclusively brahmin kingdom would also be 
noteworthy. It is suggested, therefore, that the Ta-ch‘in p‘o-lo-men are also 
to be found in Kämarüpa, together with Ko-mo-lu and Chia-mo-po. This 
does not resolve the problem of the ta ling, unless it be accepted that the range in 
question is that between the Assamese plain and the river area around Gauhati. 
This solution is not wholly satisfactory, but it is arguable that it is better to 
attempt a solution of the major problem, that of the Ta-ch‘in brahmins, than 
to decide upon the location of these unspecified mountains. 

In the preceding pages the opportunity has been taken to review some 
aspects of Pelliot's and Luce's studies of routes between India and China 


in T'ang times. It has been suggested that Chia Tan's assemblage of places and 
distances contains no fewer than three references to the kingdom of Kamariipa 


1 E. Chavannes, Mémoire . . . sur les religieux éminents . . . , Paris, 1804, 83. 

3 This story is to be found in Hei Yu chs, ch. 6. It 18 interesting to speculate upon a further 
allusion. As is well known, it was in the course of their endeavours to find allies to the west that 
the Chinese had undertaken their explorations of Central Asia and had heard of Ta Ch'in (the 
Roman Orient). The search for routes through Yunnan derived from the same enterprise, and it 
is possible even that these brahmins were also noted as the first enconntered on the way to Ta 
Ch'in by this route. 
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THE RANI POKHRI INSCRIPTION, KATHMANDU ! 
. By T. W. CLARK 
(PLATE I) 


HE Rani Pokhr (Queen Lake) is situated at the northern end of the 
Tundikhel, the large parade ground of Kathmandu, and near Kamala- 
chitol, the north-eastern sector of the town. The lake is rectangular in shape, 
and the lines of its banks run roughly north-south and east-west. In the middle 
of the lake is a Saivite temple, which is connected to the western bank by a 
straight causeway. A few years ago the lake was enclosed by a high metal 
fence, built some ten yards back from the edge of the water. 

Two stones inscribed with the text which is the subject of this essay have 
been known to Nepali scholars for some years. Unedited versions of it have 
been printed in two separate volumes.? One stone, A, is about 40 yards north- 
west of the north-west corner of the Rant Pokhri. It is now embedded in 
a wall, and buried to about half its height below ground level. The other stone, 
B, is in the grounds of the Bir Darbar, at the corner of a small shrine, and is 
` situated about 250 yards north-east of the north-east corner of the lake. A 
preliminary study of the text suggested that originally four such stones had 
been set up, one near each corner of the lake. On investigation of the ground, 
a third stone was found, two-thirds buried, in the compound of the Bir Hospital, 
some 80 yards south-west of the south-west corner of the lake. This stone is 
referred to as D. The south-east stone has not yet been recovered. It may 
lie buried in the foundation of buildings erected on the site at a later date. 

The north-western stone, A, is well preserved, and on the whole easy to 
read. The text given below is based on it, supplemented by readings from B 
and D in the few places where A is illegible. The text given is a true copy, 
done into a modified roman.? No attempt has been made to correct or modernize 
either the spelling or the grammar, except for the introduction of word spaces. 


1 It is necessary to acknowledge my great indebtedness to Thakur Lal Manandhar, who has 
worked with me throughout the preparation of the material for this article, both in the explora- 
tion of the site and in examination of the text. He discovered for me three of the coins to which 
reference has been made, and the vaméävalt I have called TL. I am also indebted to Janak Lal 
Sharma, of the Archæological Department of the Government of Nepal, who made possible the 
excavation of the stones, and the rubbing and photographing of the inscriptions. 

2 Footmote to an article by Major-General Mrigendra Shamsher J.B.R. in Bhanubhakta 
Smärak Granth, Darjeeling, 8. V. Jüävali, 1936, pp. 102-3; Nepali gadyasamgraha, ed. Pushkar 
Shamsher J.B.R., for the Nepal Bhäsä PrakAdini Samiti, Kathmandu, 1954, pp. 4-6. Lines 
36-41, in Newari, are omitted from this version. 

3 Transliteration note. The two devanägari diphthongs are transliterated -əy and -aw. 
Where in the text characters are written with a subscribed dot, ¥ and Ẹ, they are transliterated 
as y and ¥. A subscribed bar under a single consonant indicates a viräm in the devanagart; 
a subscribed bar under two or more consonants indicates a conjunot character in the devanigari. 

Punctuation note. The original has three marks of punctuation: two down strokes, rep1o- 
duced by a full stop; four down strokes, reproduced by two full stops; a stroke, running 
diagonally downwards from left to right, and slightly below the level of the script, reproduced by 
a comma. The purpose intended to be served by the third mark is not always apparent, but it 
has in all cases been retained. 
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l. om namah fri fri [ri kälikäyoy . fastra fästra samgitadi sakala vidyg 
pàraga maharajadhiraja nepále[vara vidégdha cüdama- ; 
2. ni sakala rájacakrádhi[vara [ri [ri räjaräjendra kavindra jaya pratapa 
. malla devena , fri fri [ri paramesva- 
3. ra parame[vari vr vrahma bhümi nema è kytam? . atah param bhakha . 
fei [xi jaya pratäpa malla devena , äphule sā- 
4. stra herikana , asamkhyäts punya dekhikana nikäsikana , gamga 
adi nana tirthako jala , 
5. leikana * mahäräjädhiräja nepälesvara räjaräjendra [ri [ri jaya cakra- 
vartendra malla devako n&- 
6. male banayako pogarim&hà ragyako cha . zî 5 varanafiko gamgä jala 
fi voydyanätha- 
7. kogamgajala . fri bägmatiko jala bhäri 1064(?) ° . [ri famgamulako ? 
jala . fri panatitirthako 9 sarg- 
8. gamako jala . fri gamdakiko jala . fri kowfikiko jala . [ri sunda- 
rinadiko ° jala vahäikana 1° 
9. pogari bhary& . fri nilakamthako 11 jala bhäri 6312 . [ri vignumatiko 
jala . fri vifvanäbhako 13 jala vaha- ١ 
10. ikana , aphule samkalpa X garikana pani Bro . [ri tecápako 15 jala . 
[ri vage[varako 1° jala 
. fei msnamatiko 17 jala . fri femkhadahako ® jala. [ri kage[varako ! 
jala . fri bagmatin&bhako ™ ja- 


1 À personal epithet of Pratüp Malla. * B, niyama. 1 
3 vrahma, the word is unexpected hero. The words in the clause being without infleotions are 
difficult to translate. They are part of an established formula. 

4 B, lyaikana. 

5 It مد‎ to be noted that gods are given three éri’s, royalty two, and tirthas one, 

f There is a fifth figure on the stone, but 1t18 rib cR It is illegible also on B and D. 
A oonjeotural reading would be either 1 or 9. 

7 famgamul, confluence of the Bágmati and Manaurä. 

* panati, mod. Nep. panowti. South of Dhulikhel in East No. 1. Itisairiveni, being the con- 
fluence of the Lilàvati, Rüpàvati, and. Sact. 

® gundarinadi, flows into the Bagmati at Sundarijal. 

10 vahüikana, lit. having caused to flow. Water was brought from Sundarijal by canal. 

11 nilakamtha, may be Gosamkund, the source of the Trisul Gandaki; but is more likely to 
refer to Budhanilkanth, the famous shrine of Visnu, north of Kathmandu. 

15 The number 6318 from B. A is not clear. Both Nepali versions read 635, which must be an 
orror,as there is nothing on the stones to suggest the presence of a third figure. Neither i is there 
space for one. 

13 vifvanübha, reading from D. A and B are illegible. This tirtha has.not been located. 

14 Water is taken in the right hand, and after a recitation of mantras 18 offered to the deity. 

15 tecäpa, not located. Mentioned by Lévi, m, 176. 

15 v&ge[vara, between Bhàtgàon and Nagarkot. i 

17 manamati, the river Manaurä. : 

18 fanjkhadaha, south of Cangunirayan. 

1° küge[vara, south-east of Sundanijal. Lévi, nr, 176. 

# bigmatinabha, source of the Bügmati. 
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12. la . (ri sapanatirthako * jala . [ri komatiko?jala . [ri pahmutuko ° 

jala . fri valanilkamthako 4 | 

13. jala . fri tyanako® jala . fri mafilakof jala . fri thayaviko" 
jala . fri saptakowfikiko 

14. jala [ri tewdahako? jala . fri kvaduvülako? هلوز‎ . fri mātā- 
tirthako 19 jala . E group ja- 

15. la . frigokarnako !* j . [rgy&nav&piko?jala . [ri pafukundako 14 
jala . [ri.sitàáku- 

16. ndako!5jala . [ritegudobhánako "jala . frihanumantaghátako !" jala 
{zi golahitidahako 18 

17. jala . frijvalamugiko ?? jala . fe mokilksetrako 2 jala . [ri kaliganda- 
kiko jala [ri [veta- ? 


~ 


v 


18. gandakiko s. fa sarajugamgako™ jala . fri mäbkäko*# jala 
a pütálagamgiüko t ja- | 
19. la . fri pryäga , gamgajamunà , sarasvati triveniko jala . fri 


i % jala .‏ ا 

20. [ri saptagandakiko jala . fri vár&hákgetrako * هلوز‎ . fri gangāsā- 
garako jala . fri ee 

21. jala . frianantelimgako® j . fr fipädolako ?*jala . eti tirthako 
jala eka eka tirthako 


1 sapanaturtha, north of Tokha, on a tributary of the Visnumati. 

? komati, B has kumbhefvara, which is the Skt. form. A lake in Patan. 

3 nabmutu, not located. It may be south-west of Kirtupur, at base of Campadevi. ` 

4 valanilkamtha, mod. Nop. balajyu. . 

5 tyāņā, mod. Nep. jikabheyrab ; south-west of Càpagüon. 

5 mafila, not located. Lévi, ni, 175, has mamdila. One suggestion places it near Gorkha. 

7 thaÿavi, not located; but may be in East Nepal between Barabise and Dolakha. The 
reading may be thayapi. 

5 towdaha, near Pharping. Abode of the Naga Karkotak. See Lévi, index. 

* kvaduväle, south-east of Pharpmg on Bigmati. 

10 mâtätirtha, west of Kirtipur, at base of Candragin. 

1 indradshs, near Deocok. Visited by Newärs during the Indrajatra. 

13 gokarna, the name of the tirtha is gokarne[var, on the Bägmati. Lévi, rr, 55, 169. 

13 gyanavapi, probably on the Dhobikholà, and the original location of an image of Vignu, 
which Pratap Malla transferred to his palace in Kathmandu. 

14 pafukunda, ın Guhyeévari, near Pagupatinath. 

15 gitákunda, not located, but may be in Guhyeévari. 

19 tegudobhina, confluence of the Bagmati and the Vignumati. 

1? hanumantaghata, south of Bhitgaon. 

18 golahitidaha, may be near Deopätan. gola is the Newari name for Deopätan. Lévi, IT, 124. 
. 1? jvàlamugi, doubtful. It may be a sulphurous river in Dailekh ; or ıt may be a hot spring 
in the Valley which Pratäp Malla visited secretly, but refused to divulge later. 

2 muktikgetra, near Muktinäth. 

#1 [votagandak, not located. One suggestion is that it 18 near Pokhrä. ; 

= sarajugamga, the river Gogra. 33 milik&, uncertam ; possibly in Duti-Ac&m. `” 

3“ patdlagamga, near Badrinäth, Garhwal. 25 kamalefvari, uncertain, possibly in Garhwäl. 

M värähäkgetra, site of the dam now being built on the river Kost. 

" anantalimga, Lévi, m, 175, has anälinga. In the village of the same name at the confluence 
of the Kauéiki and the Lilàvati, in Dumjä. 

* fipädola, may be an error for Sipägol, to the east of Bhätgäon. 
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22. aneka aneka phala , eti tirtha sabey yo pogarimaha cha , yo pogari- 
maha snana garikana , de- , 
23. vatarppana pitaratarppana samdhyä adi samasta karmma , jasale 
garyo eti tirthamaha snana garyà- 5 
24. ko karmma gary&ko punya phala pavanu cha . fefanadhosä vahira 
panülimáthiko devalale sa- 1 
25. dà varti guthiko geta , jamala dhvàkacalako! dakgina , tusagila * 
devala , [ri upädhyäko 1 
26. panàli , välamasäna pafcima , quad devala kulàdegi mäsavakhe- 
A lako uttara , 
27. asanapanälimäthiko cewrako devala fi Lintipuranageralo purva . eti 
bhümimadhyamahä dha- ? ' 
28. rnu rojohātmāru * garnu atmahatya adi kasoyle kehi 5 papa yo pogarimahä 
garnno ê nā- 
29. hi , kasəyle garyā hudā Koti agammya gamana , kofi abhakgya 
bhakgana , koti vra-’ 
30. hmahathyà , koti gohathya , bat guruhathya , kofi valahathya , 
kofi strihathya 8 x 
31. koti fivalimgadhvamfana , garyäko papa , eti tirthamähä päpa 
garyäko e- 
32. ti tirthamaha vasyäko fri fi [ri parame[vara poramejvart na Ayako papa , 
taskä sira ® , 
33. kadacit hatha gari vasya hudä rahyà huda , ghisyal aphālyā vämdhyä 
‘ tilya ; prafei- $ 
34. tanāhi , drgfas&kgi [ri āditya , fri candramā , ا‎ , prthvi , 
jala , akaésa , vayu , àtmà , 7 
35. yama , dina , ratri , samdhya , dharmma , fri! vrähmana 
- paca , pradhäna pica , khasa maga- 
36. ra pica .. fri fake 1592 k&rttika [udi pürnima . thva sahüsana 
sünä- 
37. nam senakarasà , yicira thicira y&tas& , gupta yätas& , akhara 
chagvara ta- 13 
38. nasām sütasäm , the hläsyatakva 14 hathyā papa rāka juro . sunā- 
nam thva sáhásana mdi- 
` \ | "a zi ١ 
1 Reading uncertain. May be ghw- or fu. 3 fusägäle, reading from D. A and B illegible. 
3 -hà dha-, from B. A is not clear. 
t rojohätmäru, the reading 1s 1easonably sure, but the word has no known meaning. The 
same word occurs in a similar context in the Swalaya inscription in Makhantol. 


5 The vowel -e- 18 from B. * B and D have garnu 
. 7 Eê, from D. A and B are illegiblo. * -hathyä, B's spelling in all four words ıs hatya. 
° The comune after iaská swa is from B. It is not in A. 
1 B, praysfoitte. u B has no fri. 
75 ta, from B. 


18 the, in this character the e-kär is written before the consonant as in Bengali. 
u -tekys, from B. Illegible in A. 
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39. na yäpäna bhinakarasa the! dhàko pünya raka juro . samvat 790 

. &[vina mā- 

40. se fukla pakse . pürnnasyämntithow * utrabhada nakgatra dhruva joge 3 
somavala 4 

41. thva kuhnu «. ligitan fri krfnadeva mi([ra)* . fubhamastu. Z 

IE 


. TRANSLATION ° ) 


(1)? Om Obeisance to Sri Sri Sri Kālikā. Sri Sri Rajrajendra Kavindra Jaya 
Pratap Malla Deva, skilled in all knowledge, of arms, of scripture, of music, etc., 
the Sovereign of (2) great kings, Lord of Nepal, Able, Bright Head-Jewel, Lord 
(3) of the Assembly of all kings, has formally dedicated [this land] to be a site 
for Parameévar and Parameávari and Brahma. Here follows a vernacular. Sri 
Sri Jaya Pratap (4) Malla Deva, having himself read the scriptures, having 
seen [in this act] countless merits, having drawn forth [water], having brought 
the water of various ttrthas (5) including the Ganga, has placed them in the lake 
which has (6) been dug in fe name of the Sovereign of great kings, Lord of 
Nepal, Rajrajendra Sri Sri Jaya Cakravartendra Malla Deva. (7) Water of 
the Ganga at Sri Varanasi. Water of the Ganga at Sri Vaidyanath. Water of 
Sri Bagmati 1064(?) loads. Water (8) of $ri Sankhamül. Water of the confluence 
at the tirtha of Sri Panauti. Water of Sri Gandaki. Water of Sri Kauéiki. 
(9) Having caused water of Sri Sundarinadi to flow [by canal] he filled the lake. 
Water of Sri Nilkanth 63 loads. Water’of Sri Visnumati. Having caused water 
of Sri Viévanaibha to (10) flow [by canal], having himself made an oblation 
with it, he put the water [in the lake]. Water of Sri (11) Tecäpa. Water of 
Sri Vägeévar. Water of Sri Manamati. Water of Sri Sankhadaha. Water of 
Sri Kägeévar. Water of (12) Sri Bagmatinabha. Water of Sri Sapanatirtha. 
Water of Sri (13) Komati. Water of Sri Nahmutu. Water of Sri Valünilkanth. 
Water of Sri Tyana. Water of Sri Madila. Water of Sri (14) Thayapi. Water 
of Sti Saptakausiki. Water of Sri Taudaha. Water of Sri Kvaduval. Water 
of Sri Matatirtha. Water of (15) Sri Indradaha. Water of Sri Gokarpa. Water 
of Sri Gyanavapi. Water of Sri Pagukund. Water of Sri Sitäkund. Water 
of Sri (16) Tekhudobhän. Water of Sri Hanumantaghat. Water of Sri (17) 
Golahitidaha. Water of Sri Jvalamukhi. Water of Sri Muktiksetra. Water of 
Sri Kaligandaki. Water of Sri Svetagandaki. (18) Water of Sri Sarajuganga. 


1 the, written as in n. 13, p. 170. 
3 .thaw, in this character the sw-kdr is written part before and part after the consonant as in 


-ge, written as in n. 18, p. 170, and n. 1 above. 4 B has somavàra.‏ إل 

5 -fra, a conjectural reading suggested by the bontext. The entire name in B is indecipher- 
able, except that computation of space indicates that the name is different from that in A. 
The name is indeoipherable in D also. \ 

® No translation is made of the words fri and tirtha, as they have no equivalent in English. 
The former is an honorific tatle ; the latter 18 a place of special pilgrimage. 

* The line numbers given in brackets in the translation have only an approximate corre- 
spondence with the line numbers given in the text. 
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Water of Sri Malika. Water of Sri (19) Patalganga. Water of the triple con- 
fluence of the Ganga, Jamunä, (20) and Sarasvati at Sri Prayäg. Water of 
Sri Kamale$vari. Water of Sri Saptagandaki. Water of Sri Varahaksetra. 
Water of Sri (21) Gangäsägar. Water of SriSamudra. Water of Sri Anantalinga. 
Water of Sri Sipadol. The waters of these tirthas [are in this lake] (22); the 
many rewards of each single tirtha [are in this lake]; [for] all these many 
térthas are in this lake. (23) Whosoever performs all the religious duties, such 
as oblation to the gods, oblation to his ancestors, [and] evening oblations, etc., 
after having taken his bath in this lake, will obtain (24) the merits and rewards 
attaching to the performance of the duty of bathing in all these ttrthas. South 
of the Jamala Dhvakacala, the field of the gujh? which practises daily [distribu- 
tion (25) of alms] [measured] from the temple overlooking the reServoir outside 
the Tetana Dhokä ; west of the reservoir of Sri Upädhyä and of the children’s 
burial ground [measured from] (26) the temple on Tusagàla; north of the 
Mäsavakhel (27) [measured] from the canal of the temple in Umade ; east of 
Sri Kantipur [measured from] the temple on the open land by (28) the side of the 
reservoir in Asan. No one is to commit any sin against the lake such as digging 
within any part of these precincts, (29) the doing of (?), and suicide, etc. If 
anyone does commit [such offences] the sins attaching to the entry into a 
erore of forbidden places, the eating of a crore of forbidden (30) foods, the 
killing of a crore of Brahmins, the killing of a crore of cows, the killing of a 
crore of gurus, the killing of a crore of children, the killing of a crore of women, 
the (31) destruction of a crore of $tvalingams ; the sins attaching to all these 
tirthas ; the sins attaching to the destruction of Parameávar and Paramesvari 
who live in all these éirthas (32) [shall be upon] his head. If anyone at any time 
obstinately persists in abiding [within these limits] [and] if [another] (33) 
drags him away and ejects him, ties him up and (?) (34) him, no penalty shall 
be [exacted of him]. In the presence of these witnesses: Sri Aditya, Sri 
Candrama, Fire, Earth, (35) Water, Sky, Wind, Breath, Death, Day, Night, 
Evening, Faith, five Sri Brähmins, five Pradhäns, five Khas Magars. On the 
(36) full moon of the bright half of Kartik in the Sri Saka [era] (37) 1592. If 
any one destroys this (?), if he moves [? the inscriptions, etc.] (38) here and 
there, if he conceals [them], if he adds or erases one letter, the sins of murder 
mentioned (39) and recorded above shall be upon him. If any one makes 
provision for this (?), if he repairs it, the merits mentioned above shall be 
upon him. The Nepali era 790, in the month of (40) asvin, in the bright half, 
on the day of the full moon, the constellation being uttarabhadra, in the 
conjunction dhruva, the day (41) being Monday. Written by Sri Krsnadeva 
Mi(éra). So may it be well. 


Tue DATES 


Two dates are given in the text, the former in the Saka era, the latter 
in the Nepal era (samvat). There is a discrepancy between them with regard to 
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the month, but it is only an apparent one. The Nepal era ran, and still does, 
some 15 days behind the Sàka, which difference is sufficient to place the full 
moon day on which the lake was consecrated in the month of Kartik in the one, 
and in Áévin in the other. In our calendar, the date is that of the last full 
moon before 15 October 1670. It will have been noticed that the Nepali era 
dating contains details of the constellation (naksatra) and conjunction (yoga), 
which are not included in the other. 


THE TIRTHAS 


The names of 51 tirthas are recorded in the text. A few of them are not 
known, but a general analysis of their location is possible. 8 are in India ;] 
12 in Nepal but outside the Valley; and the remaining 31 are probably 
in the Valley. Of the 12 which are outside the Valley, 9 are too far distant from 
the centre to be included in the ritual cireumambulations which were under- 
taken from time to time by both Hindus and Buddhists. 

The list of térthas appended on pp. 174-5 has been abstracted from a 
vamsavali which was lent to me by a resident of Sankhu. It is a Saivite list, 
and purports to contain the names of the 64 principal térthas, in each of 
which is a gwalingam. A casual glance is sufficient to show that the listing is 
designed to serve as an itinerary. The places are plotted along a regular route 
in such a way as to minimize the distance to be travelled. The order of the 
march is along the circumferences of a series of roughly concentric circles, 
the first of which includes in a wide sweep all the perimeter tirthas, the later 
ones narrowing down successively until a centre is reached in the neighbourhood 
of Paáupatinàth and Guhyeévari. The prescribed direction is that of a pradak- 
send, that is clockwise, which ensures that the central firthas are always on the 
right of the pilgrim. These journeys, which are still undertaken by the devout, 
are regarded as a source of much merit. 

Compared with the eamáavals list, that in the Rant Pokhri text appears 
haphazard. It was certainly not designed as an itinerary; nor can any other 
principle of arrangement be discovered in it. The first few names alone will 
serve to illustrate the irregularity of its compilation: Ganga at Varanasi 
(India); Ganga at Vaidyanüth (India); Bagmati (Nepal Valley); Sankhamul 
(Nepal Valley) ; Panauti (Nepal East No. 1); Gandaki (West Nepal); Kauéikï 
(East Nepal); Sundarinadi (Nepal Valley). Even the dtrthas within the Valley 
are not recorded according to any recognizable geographical scheme. So far as 
I have been able to ascertain, the entries are not based on any known vamsavali 
or itriha mähätmya. One fact alone is clear: the text includes the names of 
many of the most famous ttrthas. For that reason it is to be inferred that the 
purpose guiding the selection was to confer upon the lake the highest possible 
sanctity by ensuring that the holiest of the shrines had contributed to its sum 
of waters. 
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Appendix (see p. 173) 


This abstract from the Sankhu vamivali is presented under the numbers given in the 
vaméavals. Under each number the names are in the following order: name of the hngam; 
name or names of the iirihas ; location details as they occur. The location details in English 
have been added by me. 


anantalipge; àry&tirtha ; confluence of KaufikI and Ltlàvati in Dumja. 

[ribhime[yara ; devatirtha ; bhadrakow[ikisangam——3in Dolakha. 

frikaphefvara ; suvarnatirtha ; suvarpakewf[ikifaylüvatisangam—in Kaping. 

[rika]yape[vara ; käfyapatirtha ; in Madan. 

{riphatikefyara ; kaptitirths ; himafraväcandrakäntisangam. 

[ricandrefvara ; ugratirtha ; rüp&vatlbhadrávatisangem-—in Banepa. 

dhanefyara ; ugratfrtha sprhädatirtha ; near Banepa. 

[rivikatefvara ; pugpatirtha ; near Banepa. 

indrefyara ; saoitirtha ; lülávatirüp&vatisangam-——in Panautl. 

[rimale[vara ; gandharvatirtha ; lilàvatisukha[ravasangem-—east of Godavari. 

friguptefvara ; siddhatirtha ; prabhävatiläsäsangam—m Phulook. 

. frinilefvare ; rudratirtha ; manamatisaragyatisangam—in Lele. 

. campakefyara ; manafritirthe ; in Lele. 

. [riràme[vara ; prabhâtirtha ; prabhävatisarasvatisangam-near Prabhävati, 

. frikälefyare ; kalatirtha ; veytaranighargharasangam—in Mriguoo. 

. frinatärambhefvara ; vrahmatirtha ; in Dyatalüoo. 

[rihilake[vara ; pargagapgärudretirthe ; in Pharping. 

frigopälefvare ; vyügbratirtha Jisarinitirthe ; bâgmotigomatisapgam—in Pharping. 

Jripafoakefvara ; yrahmatipths ; candrak&ntiratnakántinadisapgam——in Chitlong. 

[rtunmate[vafa ; suvarnatirtha ; oitrakáptisuvarnanadisangam—in Tistung. 

frinandikefvara ; nanditirths ; ratnaküntisuvamaprabhüsapgam. 

Írigokhure[varae ; gotirtha ratnakantinanditiriha ; in Kuchàl. 

[ripanduke[vare; bhadratirtha näradatirtha ; reciküretovatisangam vyomaparvat—in 
Palung. ` 

frikütefvara ; gälavatirthe ; in Agnigäon. 

[rinsite[vara mahädeve ; asitatirthe ; faktavatimänuvatisapgam—in Khasi. 

[ribhayrave[vara ; bhayravatipthe ; sipräsowtyätrifülagangäsangam—in Nuwakot. 

[rivrahme|vara ; vrahmatirthe ; vrahmachalävrahmapadisspgam—in Kapiläs, north of 
Nuwakot. 

kürtike[var& ; skandatirtha; candradviptisiddhidravasangam—in Yat&gung. 

fatarudrefvare ; yatarisimhatirtha vägadvaratirtha vrahmatirtha; jyestilävisisangam 
sugdarïjala—in Seopuri. 

[rikagefvara ; &kà[agapgátirtha; in Gagal. 

frimaruoüdefvara ; manicidskundatirths ; in Sankhu. i 

triyogefvara ; yagagangatirtha; in S&nkhu. 

iyotihnge[vara ; näräyananadikarnatirtha ; (?) 

yonilipge[vara ; yogatirtha ; ratnavatinaraéyanisangam—in Sankhu. 

35. friratnactidefvara ; ratnahradatirtha ; in Mahädeo Pokharl, east of Valley. 

36. frivagif[vara ; viranaditiptha ; (?) 

37. frikälefvare ; Jankhakundatirtha ; in Cángu. 

38. frivälmikefvara ; virabhadratirtha ; bhadranadiviranadisangam—in Bhätgäon. 

99. frimangalefvara ; bhadratirtha ; in Bhätgäon. 

40. frivimalefvara ; vimadakagangätirtha ; Sipägol. 

41. frianantalingefyara ; rsitirthe ; aneptalipga. 

42. frivifvarüpefvara ; vrddhagangätirtha ; (t) 

43. somefvera ; somatirtha ; padmanadikogagapgàsapgam. 

44. frigirirätefvara ; gofrngatirtha ; gofrngicakravatisangam—in Godiivari. 

46. [rifrpge[vara ; siddharasatirthakundals ; in Sunáguthi. 

46. [ritriipge[var& ; mutikundatirthe ; in Patan. 

47. kupate[vara ; udakakundatirtha ; in Patan. 

48. sarvefvarakumbhefvare ; gowrikundatirtha tägrahadatirtha ; in Pitan, 
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49. frigolokefvara ; rudratirtha matatirtha; takgakahrada kaketikahrada awgadhinadi 
Buv&rnanadi—near Kirtipur. 

50. candramämradefvara ; bhagmatirtha lingatirtha oandradviptikanakhalatirthe ; matsya- 
gangänavadhäräsengem suvarnadhäränanditrifaktadviptibhasmagangäsangen indrahra- 
danapdininadi—? at base of Candragiri. 

51. [riyakse[vara ; nanditirtha yakgatirthe afiratirtha ; in (1) Ichingu, west of Valley. 

52. [ricandike[vara ; pindakaratirtha ; in Tokhä. 

53. dharme[vari; yegtl&dharmagangáasapgam ; capaligram—near Bughänilkanth. 

54. [rigokarnefvare ; pitamahatîrtha ; vagmaticandrabhagasangam—in Gokarna. 

55. [rikotefvara; samkhamilatirthe; vägmatimanamatirudradhäräsapgam; in Pātan. 

56. [rivàge[vara ; vànagapgatirtha; ? in Bäneévar. 

67. [rjjpàne[vara ; mayuratithe; calün—in Gyüneávar Calan. 

58. friparvatefvare ; jpänaküpatirtha ; in Deopâtan. 

59. [njalefvari; vagmatijalefvaratirtha ; guhye[varighata. 

60. [riguhye[vari; gubyefvaritirtha pe[ukunds ra guphävrebmodayatirtha sundantirtha 
skapdakundesujotgangatirtha bhrgukundalayrahmamedatirtha agastyakundayrehme- 
duipatirthe saptargitirthe pafuyonitirtha gokhuratirtha yogakunds yaj nakupdasuvarna- 
dhäränadïko sodakatfrtha ; in Guhyeévari. 

61. frilurätefvara ; rudrasehagratirtha ; in Gaurighat. 

62. fribhagmofvars ; bhagmagangäkundatirtha ; south of Paéupatinäth. 

63. fribhuvanofvarl; jpànitirtha; in Deopätan. 

64. frirudragorefvare ; rudrasnänodakatirtha ; in Paéupatinath. 


TEHE PRECINCTS OF THE LAKE 


The ground in which the Rani Pokhri was dug was probably part of the 
Masavakhel, a large tract of open grass land, the southern sector of which 
is now included in the Tundikhel At the time of the excavation the immediate 
surrounds were incorporated within the precincts of the lake, and to mark the 
limita of the enclosure four temples were erected, one at each corner. The most 
likely position for the inscribed stones was in front, or at the side, of the temples. 
The text refers to the temples simply as devala. No special dedication, apart 
from that which embraced the whole site, is given; for which reason it may 
be conjectured that they contained no image. The existence to-day of other 
empty shrines in Kathmandu, belonging to this period, confirms this view. 
The four temples, which now stand near the corners of the lake, besides being 
nearer the edge of the water than the devala could have been, are clearly of 
later origin. They were probably built by Jang Bahadur at the time when he 
demolished what Oldfield describes as the ‘ picturesque ' central temple and the 
‘bridge of several arches which connected it with the western side of the tank ’, 
and replaced them by ‘the present ugly brick-and-plaster structure’. The 
corner temples, each of which contains an image, are all of this unattractive 
style of architecture. The original devalas have completely disappeared. 

The text of the MESURE describes the precincts of the lake in considerable 
detail. 

The north-western devala was built very near to the paral; outside the 
Tetana Dhoka. A panàli is an artificial reservoir, which is fed by water running 
in from a canal, kula, through an underground sluice, and falling into the 
reservoir usually through the mouths of makara, fish like gargoyles. Such 
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reservoirs and canals formed the water supply system of Newar Kathmandu. 
This panal still exists, though much decayed and full of stagnant water. The 
Tetana Dhokà, however, has been dismantled, though its location at the 
entrance to the Kamalächtol is revealed by a large base stone, which protrudes 
from the south side of the road leading south-west to the Hanumän Dhoka, 
and by a small Ganeá shrine set in a wall behind the stone. The name of the 
gate has been forgotten, but it can be inferred from the retention of the name 
Tetana Baha by a small vihdra, or monastic establishment, nearby. The gate 
was still standing in the time of Oldfield and Wright, who both refer to it as 
the ‘north-east gateway’. I am informed that it was dismantled by Bir 
Shamsher, who was Maharaja from A.D. 1885 to A.D. 1901, as part of a building 
programme which gave to Kathmandu the Darbar School and Hospitals. 
The two lions, which originally stood on either side of the gate, have bean 
removed to adorn the image of Kala Bhairava in the Hanuman Dhoka. The 
panali and the gate fix the approximate position of the devala. 

A line drawn east from this devala to that in the north-east corner would 
have been immediately to the south of a guthi field and of part of the village of 
Jamala. The field is now completely built over; but a resident of one of the 
houses standing on. the site told me that the field was in existence in the time of 
his grandfather, to whom part of it was presented for building purposes. A 

}gufht is an association of Newars of the same caste for the performance of an 
agreed religious or social act. It was, and still is, customary for the members to 
contribute to the funds of the association, and for part of the money so collected 
to be invested in land, the revenues from which were then devoted to the 
purpose for which the association was formed. A sada varts quil is one which 
is committed to the daily distribution of alms. There are a number of such 
gu[his, and they are usually wealthy. 

Something of the village of Jamala still remains, but a part, possibly 
a large part, of it was demolished by Bir Shamsher to make room for an 
engineering workshop and the grounds of his darbär. The vihara of the village 
was filled with débris in the course of the operation, and left so; but it was 
re-excavated and re-furbished later by Chandra Shamsher. Though apparently 
little used to-day, it is still famous as the original shrine of Sveta Machendranath, 
whose image now resides in a large temple near the centre of Kathmandu. 
If local etymology can be accepted, the memory of the earlier location of the 
deity is preserved in the Newari name of its present habitat: jambädya, 
ie. the god, dya, of the wihdra, bà, of Jamala, jam. 

The meaning of the Newari word ghväkacala or fvakacala is lost, and its 
reference is therefore unknown. There are three possible conjectures. It may 
have been the name of the southern or south-western sector of the village of 
Jamala, or of a gate which stood there ; or the whole phrase jamala qhvakacala 
may have been the name of the gufhe field. It was a common practice among 
Newars to give proper names to their fields. 

The landmarks delimiting the precincts of the lake on the eastern side 
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have been completely obliterated by buildings erected by Bir Shamsher and 
Chandra Shamsher: the Sanskrit School, the Bir Library, and the Trichandra 
College. Also in the same row now are two mosques; and, very recently, 
two petrol stations and an electricity power house. The text mentions two 
landmarks, in addition to the devala of which no trace remains: fri wpädhyäko 
panáli, the reservoir of Sri Upadhya, and valamasána, child cemetery. There are 
three panalis behind the line of recent buildings, but it is unlikely that any of 
them is the one referred to. The most northerly of them is too far from the 
lake to serve as a mark. Of the other two, one is comparatively new ; and both 
of them, being east of the south-east corner of the lake, axe too far south, m 
view of the fact made clear in the text that the panalt lay to the north of the 
vülamasüna, which was itself an eastern, not a southern, landmark. It is 
possible that the Musulman cemetery and gardens behind the two mosques 
and the Trichandra College cover land originally used as the valamasdna ; 
and that the panàl: was filled in and its water supply diverted to make room 
for the foundations of one or other of the later buildings. Local tradition still 
retains a memory of a välamasäna in roughly the area indicated ; and the use 
of such a cemetery, in which were buried the bodies of children who died in 
infancy, is attested by the continuance of the custom in modern practice. 

The southern boundary of the lake is the Masavakhel, measured from the 
canal, kula, which ran, presumably in a southerly direction, from the devala, 
which was situated in an area known as umade. À theory that the word wnade 
might be related to the name of the goddess Umadevi was fully confirmed, 
in the course of a close exploration of the site, by the discovery of a stone 
buried in the compound of the petrol station at the western end of the road 
leading to Dilli Bazar. The Newari inscription on the stone mentions the 
existence of an old temple in honour of Umädevi and Maheávar. Traces of the 
kulä running from Umade are possibly preserved in the ditch which separates 
the present Tundikhel on the east from the road leading south towards the 
Bhadrakali Temple and the outer gate of the Singha Darbàr. This ditch 
connects with a channel, probably itself an old Aula, now buried but not 
obliterated, which runs across the Tundikhel, north of the Mahankal Temple. 
As has been mentioned earlier, what remains of the Mäsavakhel is preserved 
in the northern part of the present Tundikhel. The land south of the Masavakhel 
is reported to have been rough woodland, which was later cleared and levelled 
by Jang Bahädur for use as a parade ground. 

The open ground, cowra, in Asantol, which lay to the west of the lake, and 
which must have been an extension of the Masavakhel, is completely covered 
by the Darbàr School, the two hospitals to the south of it, and fairly recent 
houses to the west. The fortunate discovery of stone D in the compound of the 
Bir Hospital makes it certain that the devala and panalt were somewhere in that 
vicinity. The panali, which in any case must have fallen into disuse after the 
diversions of the water canals by Jang Bahädur and Bir Shamsher, was probably 
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filled in at the time of the erection of the hospital; and the devala has suffered 
the same fate as the other three. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 2 


The circumstances in which the Rant Pokhri came to be constructed are 
not clear. The name itself, which is the only name current, or known to have 
been current, in the Nepali language, is old, probably as old, or nearly as old, 
as the lake. The name implies the association of some queen with the lake. 
Yet the inscription makes no reference to a queen, nor does it use the name 
Rani Pokhri or any other proper name. The only persons mentioned in the 
inscription are the king, Pratap Malla, and his son, Cakravartendra Malla, in 
whose honour the lake was constructed and dedicated. Wright and Lévi 
both mention a queen, but differ in their account of her association with it. In 
Wright’s version, which is based on his vaméävali, three persons are involved : 
the king, one of his queens, and his dead son. ‘ The deceased son's mother was 
inconsolable for the loss of her youngest son, and the Raja, to comfort her, 
caused a tank to be dug. ... This tank is called the Rani Pokhri' Lévis 
short note, which, since it is not supported by any reference to an authority, 
must be presumed to rest upon local information acquired in Kathmandu, 
makes no mention of the prince. ‘ He (i.e. Pratäp Malla) dug the pretty basin 
of Rani Pokhri to the east of Kathmandu, in honour of a queen.’ A recent 
publication in Nepal, Devamala, which draws its material from a privately 
owned vaméävalt, contains this statement. ‘Candrapatendra Malla, son of 
Sri Raja Pratàp Malla, having the many distinguishing marks of royalty, 
ascended the throne, but after he had reigned for 24 hours, he died. His mother 
Maharani Bhuvana Laksmi, being im great sorrow, had the lake made and 
set up in the middle of it her personal deities and Mahadeva. She had water 
brought from all the terthas and from Budhanilkanth, and established the 
lake on the 15th day of the bright half of Kartik in the year of the Nepali era 
790. The lake is called the Rant Pokhri because the queen made it.’ Here the 
participation of the king is not referred to. A copy of a private vaméavalt, 
the original of which I have not been able to trace, and which I identify by 
the initials TL, contains this account of the story. ‘On account of the ill 
fortune of his youngest son, the king, expending much money in his honour, 
with great imagination, sent for water in all directions and had it brought 
from many étrthas, and constructed the Rûnî Pokhri, which he named 
" Nagatalau’’ (Naga Lake), and in the middle of it he placed his personal 
deity (or deities). Filling [the lake] with the water of Nilkanth, and putting 
in it the water of all the tirthas, he constructed the lake in the form of a yantra ? ; 
and placing in it the Naga Sankha-phant, formally and auspiciously dedicated 


1 The published sources referred to in this historical note are: Wright, History of Nepal; 
Sylvan Lévi, Le Népal, vol. 11; Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal; Landon, Nepal. 
3 yanira : an angular geometrical figure. The figure n this case 18 a rectangle. 
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it, and so released his son from re-birth.! The distinguishing features of this 
version are that the queen is not mentioned, though the name Rani Pokhri 
is used, and that, though the lake is alleged to have been given the name 
'Nàgatalàu', the writer of the vaméavelt did not adopt it. The name 
*Nügatalàu' does not occur in any other source known to me, nor has it 
gained currency in the language. 

The only inference that can safely be drawn from these divergent accounts ' 
is that the events which led up to the digging of the lake are to be sought in 
the domestic history of the royal family. To make a study of this it is first 
necessary to take note of material available in other sources. 

À search for inscriptional material which I have been able to carry out 
recently * in Käthmändu has brought to light three inscriptions, which were 
apparently not known to Wright or Lévi. Two are in the Hanuman Dhoka, 
the Court Darbar Square of Kathmandu ; the third is on the two flanks of the 
elephant statue which stands on the south bank of the Rani Pokhri. All 
three are in Newüri. The first is on the outer wall of the octagonal temple 
on the west side of the Hanumän Dhokä. After citing the genealogy of the 
king and of one of his queens, who was the daughter of Vir Narayan of Bihar, 
the text continues: ' This Rüpamatidevi was the wife of Sri Sri Pratap Malla, 
[as was] his beloved Sri Rajamatidevi of Karnät. Both these queens having 
died, I, Pratàp Malla, have built this temple, and so that we may not be 

' separated in our future lives, I have built statues of Rukmini and Satyabhäma, 
and have set up an image of Vaméa Gopal. Samvat 769 phalgun (app. February 
1649)'. The second inscription is on the northern face of the stone pillar 
which was erected in front of the Degutale temple, a three-tiered shrine built 
as an integral part of the palace. On top of this pillar are seated figures said 
to be those of Pratap Malla and members of his family. Part of this text reads 
as follows: ‘I, Sri Sri Räjaräjendra Kavindra Jaya Pratap Malla, have set 
up this pillar of stone, and have made my own statue in gold, and those of my 
wives, the Maharajakumari of the great city of Bihar, the Maharani Jagajjanani 

` Sri Sti Anaka Priyadevi, and Sri Sri Maharani Prabhávatidevi, and of our 
sons Maharajakumar Sri Sri Jaya Bhupendra Malladeva and Maharajadhiraja 

Nepäleévare Rajendra Sri Sri Cakravartendra Malladeva and Sri Sri Jaya 

Mahipatendra Malladeva and Sri Sri Jaya Nrpendra Malladeva and Sri Sri 

Jaya Parthivendra Malladeva ; and being desirous to make these eight persons 

free from re-birth, I have placed on the top of this pillar golden images of the 
eight: in the year samvat 790 Bhädrapada (app. August-September 1670) ’. 

Two points require immediate comment : the senior queen is given the grandilo- 

quent title *jagajjanani' (world-mother); and the four sons from Cakra- 
vartendra to Parthivendra are listed in reverse order of seniority. The elephant 
inscription is badly mutilated and im large part obscured by cement, but, 
though the readable fragments cannot be pieced together into a coherent 
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translation, sufficient is decipherable to identify three persons, presumably 
those riding on the animal, as the king, Cakravartendra, and Mahipatindra. 
Landon photographed the statue and commented on it. ‘The Nepalese 
Chronicle asserts that the figures upon the back of the elephant are those of 
Pratapa and the mother of the deceased prince. It will be seen from the illustra- 
tion below that there are three figures on the back of the elephant, and it is 
doubtful whether any of them is that of a woman.’ The chronicle referred 
tois Wright's. Whereas the observation in Landon's second sentence is correct 
in both its clauses, it is surprising that he did not notice the inscription. 

I have seen three silver coins in Kathmandu which belong to the period 
under examination. The first bears the name Sri Sri Jaya Cakravartendra 
Malla Deva ; and it is dated 789 (A.D. 1669). This coin is of capital importance 
in that it confirms beyond doubt that Cakravartendra was on the throne for 
part of that year. It appears to be identical with the coin which Wright 
describes. The half-mohar to which Landon refers, and of which he gives two 
photographs is clearly another coin. Moreover it is undated. The second 
coin bears the name Sri Sti Jaya Nrpendra Malla Deva. Its date is probably 
796 (A.D. 1676). The third figure is not clear, but it is not 9, which indicates 
that it is a different coin from that mentioned by Lévi, which is dated 799 
(a.D. 1679). The third coin is inscribed Sri Sri Jaya Bhüp&lendra Malla Deva. 
Its date is 812 (a.p. 1692). This also is a different coin from Lévis, which is 
dated 802 (a.p. 1682). 

Local tradition has but two contributions to offer to the story of the Rani 
Pokhrw but they are substantial The first is the name itself, Rant Pokhri 
(Queen Lake), a central fact which cannot be ignored. The second is a story 
which was given to me this year, to the effect that Cakravartendra Malla 
was killed on the day of his accession by an elephant which took fright, and that 
in commemoration of the manner of his death the elephant statue with its three 
figures was erected on the south bank of the lake. This account of his death 
has more of the ring of truth than that given by Wright and others that the 
newly crowned king was killed by an unfortunate conjunction of emblems 
on the issue of coins struck to mark the occasion. It was, and still, of course, is, 
the custom in Nepal for & king on the day of his coronation to ride in procession 
through the streets of the capital on an elephant. 

A few dates seem to have been established beyond reasonable doubt; 
and they are important for the reconstruction of the history of the period, 
including that of the Rani Pokhri. 


Christian Nepah 


Era Era Event Source 

1639 759 Pratap Malla ascended the throne . Wnght, Lévi 

1649 769 Date of the memorial tablet in memory Inscription 
of the two queens 

1662 782 Conclusion of peace with the king of Wright, Lén 


Bhätgäon, and last mention of war 
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Christian Nepali 
Era 


Era Event Source 
1666 786 Delegation of royal power to his sons by Wright, Lévi 
Pratap Malla 
1669 789 Cakravartendra Malla ascended the Coin 
throne 
1670 790 Erection of pillar in the Hanuman Inscription 
Aug.-Sept. Dhoka 
1670 790 Dedication of the Rant Pokhrs . . Inscription 
Sept.-Oct. 
1676(?) 796(7)  Nrpendra Malla on the throne . . Coin 
1679 799 Nrpendra Malla on the throne . . Coin 
1682 802 Bhüpälendra Malla on.the throne . Coin 
1692 812 Bhiipalendra Malla on the throne . Com 
1694 814 Bhiiskara Malla ascended the throne . Wright, Lévi 


Pratäp Malla ascended the throne in A.D. 1639, probably while his father 
was still alive. The vaméävalts explain that his father was mad. There were 
two wives, one from Bihar, the other from Karn&t; but both of them died 
before A.D. 1649. He re-married, this time again two, of whom one also was 
from Bihér. The Devamala gives a third name, which may be that of a third 
queen, or a variant name for one of the two queens. Two of these queens were 
living in A.D. 1670, when the pillar was erected in the Hanuman Dhokà; 
and one of them must have been the mother of Cakravartendra, the youngest 
prince. It is not known for certain which queen was the mother of any of the 
four princes, Pärthivendra, Nrpendra, Mahendra, and Cakravartendra. We 
cannot be sure either of the relationship to Pratap Malla of the Maharajkumar 
Jaya Bhüpendra, who is listed immediately after the queens on the pillar. He 
may have been his son, as the text implies; but the vaméävalis concur that 
there were only four sons. So it is more likely that he was a young grandson, 
and possibly the same person as Bhüpälendre, who is stated in the TL 
vamgavalt to be the son of Parthivendra. 

Pratap Malla's was a strangely mixed character. From the record of his 
campaigns against Gorkha, Tibet, and the other two Valley cities, it may be 
deduced that he was a military commander of ability. His army was never 
defeated in battle. Yet the vamàüvalts show him to have been eccentric, vain, 
and vicious. Of his eccentricity the two polyglot stones in the Hanuman 
Dhoka—there are two, not one as Lévi implies—containing 15 and 14 different 
scripts respectively, stand in illustration. A further example is his long sojourn 
in a camp north of Kathmandu while an embankment was being built to 
make possible a direct flow of sacred water from Budhanilkanth to a pond 
in his palace, after the completion of which he was able, as he had vowed, to 
return home with the water. There are many instances also of an inordinate 
religious fervour. At the other extreme, he was capable of indescribably vicious 
outrages, some of which brought him into serious disrepute with his subjects. 
On one occasion he was compelled to leave Kathmandu and undergo a long and 
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costly expiation at Pagupatinath. It must be remembered that there may have 
been a strain of insanity in his blood ; and it is possible that as he got older 
his excesses reached such a pitch that steps had to be taken to curb them. The 
report, common so far as I know to all the vaméäGualis, that in A.D. 1666, he 
docided on the advice of his religious teacher to devote himself to religion and 
poetry, and to delegate the exercise of his royal prerogatives to his sons for a 
year at a time, may be interpreted as a coup d'état, or at least as some re-adjust- 
ment within the royal family, undertaken very probably to prevent a serious 
scandal. Pressure could have been brought to bear by & number of agents: 
the senior queen, or both queens together, the sons, the courtiers and army 
chiefs, or any combination of them. What actually happened we do not know ; 
but there is no doubt that some move was made which had the effect of 
limiting the powers of the king. In this connexion the title ‘ jagajjanani ? 
(world-mother) applied to the senior queen on the pillar inscription springs to 
mind. It might bave been merely an honorific title; but itis at least possible 
that it adverts to a more practical exercise of ‘ motherly ’ care. 

The situation at court between A.D. 1666 and a.D. 1694, when Bhaskara 
Malla ascended the throne, is obscure. The orderly taking-over of office by 
the four sons reads a little like a fairy story, 1t is true, but the unanimity of 
the vaméävalis precludes its being dismissed as without foundation in fact. 
The king was not officially deposed. He was still allowed to use the royal style 
of Mahäräjadhiräja Nepalesvara ; and his name appeared in publie pronounce- 
ments. But his authority diminished until probably by the middle of the 
eighth decade nothing remained to him but the style of king. No other 
hypothesis can explain the evidence. The coin struck in his name is proof that 
Cakravartendra was co-king 1n A.D. 1669. Other coins, my own and those men- 
tioned by Lévi, attest that Nrpendra and Bhüpälendra were in power between 
A.D. 1676 and 1679, and a.D. 1682 and 1692, respectively. The TL vamsavalt 
states that Pärthivendra was on the throne for some years—the dates in 
this vaméävali are unreliable. Wright and Lévi mention Mahendra and 
Bhüpälendra as succeeding Pratap Malla. If Wright’s date for the king’s death, 
A.D. 1689, is correct, it can hardly be disputed that for some considerable 
time before he died he had ceased to be king in anything but name. Lévi's 
omission of the date of his death, for the date of the accession of an heir is 
in the circumstances not necessarily the same thing, may be interpreted to 
suggest that there was doubt about it; and that in any case it was not at the 
time a matter of national importance. 

Frequent changes of monarch and uncertainty with regard to succession 
often in the history of Nepal led to periods of disorder, in which rival 
contenders strove to establish themselves, to the detriment of peace and order 
in the kingdom. On this occasion there were frequent changes of monarch, 
but the vaméavalts contain no hint of serious upset, rivalry, or strife at court, 
or unrest among the nobility and people. Moreover, there was apparently 
no renewal of hostile action on the part of the not too friendly states by which 
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Kathmandu was surrounded, and with which it had recently been at war. Weak- 
ness of government would have been an invitation to an ambitious and oppor- 
tunist neighbour. It is true that the only evidence we have on the subject is that 
of silence; but it cannot be ignored. The writers of the vamsavalis would hardly 
have passed unrecorded a story of disorder and civil strife. Trouble was news 
then as now. It is reasonable to conclude therefore that it was a period of no 
serious disorder, but rather of internal stability and external peace; and the 
conclusion, if correct, immediately suggests a question similar to that which 
arose previously : was there not some person, or persons, anonymously in control 
of the course of events, whose authority was strong enough to maintain stability 
of government ? 

Certain items of information, each supported by at least two different 
sources except (2), (3), and (4), are now available for an attempted recon- 
struction of the Rani Pokhr problem in its historical setting. (1) The Nepali 
name of the lake was, and still is, the Rani Pokhri. (2) The name does not 
occur in the inscription. (3) There is no allusion to a queen in the inscription. 
(4) In 789 N.E., Cakravartendra ascended the throne and died. (5) In 790 N.E., 
Cakravartendra was accorded the full style of royalty, even though he was 
dead. (6) There is no mention of the death of, Cakravartendra in the pillar 
inscription. (7) Pratap Malla was not after A.D. 1666 in full active control of the 
affairs of state, but his name continued to be used as a symbol of authority. 
(8) Between A.D. 1662 and 1694, six kings ruled in Kathmandu, not counting 
Bhaskara Malla, who succeeded in A.D. 1694; and there were at least eight 
changes of succession. (9) It was & period of apparently stable government, 
and there were no external wars. 

A hypothetical reconstruction, to be satisfactory, must take account of all 
the nine foregoing items of information. To account for some it is necessary to 
postulate the agency of the queen, who was the mother of Cakravartendra. To 
account for others it is necessary to postulate the existence of a personahty, 
or personalities, powerful enough to maintain continuity and harmony of 
government in spite of frequent changes of monarch. But to fit all nine into a 
framework of explanation which is historically coherent, the only satisfactory 
hypothesis is that the queen, the mother of Cakravartendra, was that powerful 
personality behind the throne. The queen, in my view, was the Maharani 
Jagajjanani Anaka Priyadevi, whose style might also have included the names 
Bhuvana Laksmi. On the basis of this hypothesis a reconstruction is possible. 

When the conduct of the king passed all reasonable bounds and no other 
means of preventing a scandal presented itself, the queen, in A.D. 1666, with the 
agreement of the Brahmins and the court, arranged for the royal prerogatives 

_to be exercised by the four princes in turn, though the king was allowed to 
retain his royal style. To external appearances he seemed to have made a 
voluntary surrender of his office. The experiment proved successful. In its 
fourth year, A.D. 1669, the youngest prince ascended the throne, but was killed 
in an elephant accident on the same day. The queen, stricken with grief, 
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refused to allow any of the other brothers to become king, in title at any rate, 
during what would have been the year of office of her youngest and favourite 
son. She suppressed mention of his death, and had the full royal style accorded 
him when he was referred to in a public inscription. At the same time she 
gave orders for the construction of the Rani Pokhri and the erection of a 
commemorative elephant statue on its bank. The omission of her name from 
the lake inscription, and the general fact that the vamsavalis make no reference 
to the authority she wielded, are not in any sense to be regarded as contra- 
dictory, because, and this point is most important, they conform to the 
expected pattern of social behaviour in Hindu society. The role prescribed 
to her as a wife would have rendered unthinkable any official use of her name 
during the life-time of her husband. Complete anonymity was, however, 
impossible. The people of the capital, knowing of her interest in the lake 
and of the grief which occasioned it, called the lake the Rani Pokhri. History, 
it seems, has restored to her part of the obscurity which public acclaim denied. 
her at the time, by losing her personal name. After Cakravartendra’s year was 
over, the pattern of double royalty, with Pratap Malla king de ture, one of 
his sons king de facto, and both using the title of royalty, was resumed. As 
time went on, the need for the personal control of the queen may have 
diminished, and the succession by seniority been reverted to; but the critical 
period was over, and peace had been assured for the state. Pratap Malla lived 
on for a number of years, but when he died, and the date is not yet confirmed, 
his death had no historical importance. 

That this reconstruction is hypothetical is admitted, but it fits the facts ; 
and there seems to be no other framework of explanation within which the 
conflicting evidence of vaméavalis, inscriptions, coins, and popular tradition 
can be brought into accord. 


LANGUAGE Nore 


The first two lines of the text and part of the third are in Sanskrit; the 
last five lines and part of the preceding line are in Newari; but the greater 
part of the text, approximately 33 lines, is in Nepali. The assignment to Nepali 
of the major place in a document belonging to the year A.D. 1670 is an event of 
importance in the history of the Nepali language. oa tee 

In a.D. 1768, the long campaign of Prithvi Näräyan Sah and his Gorkhali 
forces against the three cities of the Valley ended in complete success for the 
invaders. The Malla dynasty was crushed, never to revive ; its kings had either 
been killed in battle or defeated and put under restraint. The newly won power 
of Prithvi Narayan was unchallenged, and within a remarkably short time 
his dominion was extended to Garhwäl in the west and Sikkim in the east. The: 
Newars became a subject people, and were permitted no share in the affairs 
of state. Their language suffered a similar ignominy: their conquerors did 
not speak it, nor did they then or at any later time attempt to learn it. It was 
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banished to the homes of the defeated. It would, however, be erroneous to 
suppose that this utter and sudden change in political power was paralleled} 
by anequally radical change in the language situation, and that Nepali, as it is: 
called to-day, was brought into Kathmandu and the Valley oities at the time 
of the conquest, as an alien language.. Great though the change in the relative 
status and prestige of the two languages was, the witness of the Rant Pokhri 
and other inscriptions goes to show that Nepali was not at that time an alien 
language, but that it had been domiciled in Kathmandu over a long period. 
The Rani Pokhri inscription is dated A.D. 1670 ; but there is in Kathmandu 
a short, but still earlier, inscription, which is dated A.D. 1641. The greater 
part of both texts is in Nepali. This fact constitutes prima facie evidence that 
Nepali was known and in formal use in Kathmandu at least 130 years before the 
Gorkhä invasion, and suggests that A.D. 1641 was the end of a phase in 
linguistic history, not the beginning. Nepali was by this time established in the 
city, not just entering it. Its use in the royal proclamations can be accounted 
for only on the assumption that a large proportion of the people spoke it. 
Baburam Acarya, the father of Nepalese historical studies, writing a few 
years ago in a. Kathmandu periodical, made this comment on the use of Nepali 
in the Rant Pokhri inscription. ‘When Pratap Malla constructed the Rani 
Pokhrs tirtha, he set up an inscription in stone so that news of the tirtha should 
spread all over the country, to the east and the west; and because Newari, 
the language of the capital, was not current in the east and the west, he made 
use of khas bhasa in this inscription, thereby acknowledging it to be the national 
language.’ While it is open to doubt whether the term ‘national’ can be 
appropriately applied to any one language in use in the seventeenth century 
within the geographical area now known as Nepal, Baburam is correct in stating 
that through the medium of Nepali, knowledge of the lake could be taken to a 
large number of people living outside the Valley, and that these people could 
not be reached by Newari. Nevertheless, he gives only part of the picture. It 
is insufficient, and may indeed be misleading, to suppose, as he implies, that 
the only speakers of Nepali to whom the proclamation was addressed were 
people resident in the Hills. Whereas it is reasonably certain that in a.D. 1670 
the major language in Kathmandu, measured statistically in terms of the number 
of people who spoke it as their mother tongue, was Newari, there is strong 
evidence that there were many Nepali speakers permanently resident there at 
this time, and that the two languages were in use concurrently, both in the 
court and in the city. 
| The 1641 Nepali text is inscribed on a dedication tablet in a Siva temple 
in Makhantol, in central Kathmandu. After the words of dedication to 
Mahadeva, given in the name of Jaya Laksmi Malla, the father of Pratap 
Malla, which are in Sanskrit, the remaining passage is in Nepali. It records the 
precincts of the temple and the penalties attaching to a misuse of them. The 
phraseology is similar to that of the Rant Pokhri inscription. The tablet is 
housed in the inner shrine of the temple, where it was likely to be read much 
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more frequently by local residents than by visitors from the Hills. It is difficult 
to see in this instance any intention of spreading the fame of the temple by means 
of the Nepali inscription. The text was authorized by the king, acting no doubt 
with the concurrence, if not on the explicit advice, of the court Brahmins, 
to ensure proper behaviour within the temple and its surrounds ; and Nepali 
was used because, it must be presumed, the majority of Saivites worshipping 
there, many of whom were residents of the Makhantol area of Kathmandu, 
understood it, either as their mother tongue or as a second language. 

In Pagupatinath there is a tablet of dedication to Guhyeévari. The dedica- 
tion proper is written in Sanskrit in the form of álokas; but there is a note 
below written in Nepali, which ascribes authorship to Pratap Malla. Paéupa- 
tinàth was used by both Newärs and other peoples ; yet this claim to the author- 
ship of the élokas, in the composition of which Pratäp Malla prided himself, is 
written in Nepali. For whom was the information intended * It would have 
been out of character for the Kavindra to declare his achievements to fewer 
than the greatest possible number of admirers. Modesty does not appear to 
have been one of his characteristics. The majority of visitors to the shrine must 
surely have been Newärs. Why then should the note not have been written in 
Newari? Only one answer seems feasible, namely that the Newars, or some of 
them, could read Nepali, and that in writing his message in Nepali he was in 
fact addressing it to the maximum number of worshippers. Pratàp Malla 
himself may well have known Nepali. It would not have been an impossible 
qualification for a poet-king who dabbled in languages. Clearly too there were 
scribes, presumably Brahmins, at his court who could compose in Nepali; 
and the use of that language by them must have had an important bearing on 
its prestige in the city. 

The vamsavalt records of the reigns of Bhaskara Malla and of his successor 
Jagajjaya Malla mention the employment in the state forces of Khas, that is 
Nepali-speaking, officers. From this it may be assumed that there were Khas 
troops too. The standing of these officers was sufficiently high by the time of 
Jagajjaya Malla for them to advise the monarch on the important matter of 
succession, which argues against their being newcomers. It seems likely that 
Khas officers and men had been in the service of the kings of Kathmandu 
for several generations at least, including that of Pratap Malla. The inclusion 
of five Khas Magars in the list of witnesses to the Rant Pokhri proclamation 
is evidence of the seniority and influence of Khas in the court in 4.2. 

Two of the inscriptions above referred to, that of the Sivalaya, A.D. 1641, 
and that of the Rani Pokhri, A.D. 1670, both contain the introductory formula, 
‘atah param bhakha’. The word bhakha, Sanskrit bhäsä, means lexically 
‘language’. In the translation of the text it was given as ‘ vernacular’. That 
translation has a general accuracy, but further elucidation is necessary. In 
earlier texts in Nepal bhakha was regularly used in the sense of a language other 
than Sanskrit, that is to say the spoken language of the people; and the 
formula in which it occurs was used to introduce passages in Newari, there being 
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then no other language to which it could refer. In such circumstances there 
could be no ambiguity about the application of the word ; but by the seven- 
teenth century possibility of ambiguity had arisen, and it became necessary to 
specify which language was intended. The proof of this lies in the develop- 
ment of another word for Newari. In the inscription on the wall of the octagonal 
temple in the Hanuman Dhoka, which has been cited above, date A.D. 1649, 
the Newari portion of the text is introduced by the formula ‘atah param 
defabhakha' ; and there are other contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
examples of a similar use of desabhakha with special reference to Newari. 
Thus not later than A.D. 1650 two terms were in use in Kathmandu, bhakha 
and degabhakha ; and as the latter was appropriated to Newari only, the other 
had become available for Nepali. The importance of this distinction in 
terminology lies in the fact that it was necessary. And it could have been 
rendered necessary only by the existence of a second language which was 
already firmly entrenched as the medium of a-considerable and important 
section of the population, permanently resident in the city. It is beyond belief 
that such a distinction would have been considered necessary if Nepali had 
been merely the language of people whose permanent homes were in the Hills. 
The monopoly of Newari in Kathmandu had been challenged by this time ; and 
it may be that the adoption of the particular term desabhakha was dictated by 
a desire to affirm its prestige as the senior of the two languages. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that the term bhakha was used by Nepali- 
Speakers as the name of their own language. We have yet to learn what name 
they did use. 1 

Little comment is required on the few lines in Newäri—though their content 
has sociological interest—beyond the fact that they are incomplete by them- 
selves. They cannot be fully understood without reference to the foregoing 
Nepali passage. The Newäri reader is told of penalties and rewards attaching 
to his behaviour within the precincts of the lake, but for details of those penalties 
and rewards he must read the fuller statement in Nepali. The Newäri words 
are: ‘the Másyatakva hathya papa rake juro’, and ‘ the dhako pünya raka juro’ ; 
‘the sins of murder mentioned and recorded above shall be upon him’, and 
‘the merits mentioned above shall be upon him’. This insufficiency in the 
Newari text is further support for the theory, suggested above, that some of the 
Newürs at any rate could understand Nepali. To-day Newürs speak both 
languages with equal fluency, and there are obvious politica] and economic 
reasons for that. But itis an interesting pointer to the prestige of the Nepali 
language in seventeenth century Kathmandu that, at a time when they were 
still under their own kings, when their political ascendancy was ostensibly 
unchallenged, and when their pride in their own language had not suffered the 
humiliation of subjection, the Newärs had already started to become bi- 


lingual. 


QUANTITATIVE EQUIVALENCE BETWEEN PIECES OF 

SPEECH — WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO  VERSE 

TRANSLATION, AND PARTICULARLY FROM JAPANESE 
INTO ENGLISH 


By F. J. Daxnrers 


General hypothests.—The (more or less subjective) quantity of a piece of 
speech, or the (more or less objective) minimum amount of time needed to 
enunciate it, is directly proportional to the square root of the product of the 
number of its syllables and the number of its phones. [Certain conventions are 
needed about the counting of the phones; and also about the counting of 
the syllables, though the area of possible doubt here is likely to be smaller.] 

Special hypothesis.—Two pieces of speech—more particularly a line of 
Japanese verse and its corresponding line of English translation—may be 
said to be quantitatively equivalent when the number of SP units, viz. the 
product of the number of syllables, 8, and the number of phones, P, is, to within 
5 per cent, the same in each. 





It may seem incongruous to associate with these mathematico-phonetic 
statements the names of M. Georges Bonneau and Mr. G. S. Fraser, both of 
them poets and literary critics. But the train of thought of which these state- 
ments are the outcome was in fact prompted by certain articles of theirs, viz. 
M. Bonneau's ‘ Le probléme de la poésie japonaise: technique et traduction ? 
(Monumenta Nipponica, 1, 1, 1938) and Mr. Fraser’s ‘ The frog and the pond: 
first steps in Japanese poetics’ (Nine, m1, 4, 1952). In both something is 
said about ‘ numbers ’, that traditional concern of poets, so that the incongruity 
may after all be less than it seems. 

No practical application is claimed for the general hypothesis. It has 
been stated mainly to anticipate a question which might otherwise bother the 
reader. The examples and figures below will show what the hypothesis implies. 
The English examples are all, under leniency, possible alternative renderings 
of (d), which is a line of a folk-song, $ 7 in the illustrations below. The figure 
preceding the sign of multiplication, x, in each case is that of the number of 
gyllables in the example, and the figure following the sign that of the number of 
phones, taken as the number of symbols in the I.P.A. version with the length- 
mark [:] counted as a symbol. The final figure against each example represents, 
according to the hypothesis, what is likely to be felt to be the relative quantity 


1 A reprint of M. Bonneau's article has been published by Librairie Paul Geuthner (Paris, 
1938). I have to thank my former colleague Mr. James Liu (now at Hong Kong University) 
for bringing Mr. Fraser’s article to my notice and for giving me a copy of the magazine con- 
taining it. 
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of the example—this quantity is described as ‘ more or less ' subjective because 
itis supposed to be an average of the judgments of a sufficiently large number 
of persons, and so to be tempered, as it were, by objectivity. The same figure 
represents also, according to the hypothesis, the relative minimum amount of 
time needed to enunciate the example—' more or less’ objective because, 
although an amount of time is measurable, a subjective element is introduced 
by the word ‘ needed ’. 


(a) Faintly the dawn is breaking 
[feintli öedo:n izbreikin] 

(b) Dimly the day is dawning 
[dimli dedei izdomin] 

(c) Faint, faint break of day 
[feint feint breik ovdei] 

(d) Yo mo honobono to 
[iomo honobonoto] 


(e) Dim is the dawn of day 
[dim izdedo:n evdei] 


VT x 22 = 4/164 = 12-4 
VT x 18 = 4/126 = 11-2 
V5 x 20 = 4/100 = 10 0 
V7 x14— 4/98— 9 


V6 x 162 4/96 = 8 


) It 1s getting lighter 
d P eda V6 x 14 = 4/84 = 9-2 
(g) Day breaks faint 


[dei breiks feint] VOIE cr MEX 

The reader is asked at the moment only to satisfy himself that the relative 
magnitudes of the final figures do not violently conflict with his judgment of 
the relative quantity of the examples. (If he has a watch with a second hand, 
he can roughly time himself while repeating each example as quickly as possible, 
say, five times in succession, and 80 see how far the final figures are correlated 
with this more or less objective measure.) The question to be cleared up is: 
Why should the final rating be the square root of the product of the number of 
syllables and the number of phones, instead of, more simply, the product 
itself? The answer will appear if we consider two further English lines—the 
second hardly, even by courtesy, to be called a rendering of (d)—viz. :— 


(h) Day's first brightness breaks faint e 
[deiz fo:st braitnis breiks teint) Vô X 28 = 168 = 0 

(2) Itis day ps 
It is clear that the quantity of (A) is not four times that of (g), but roughly 
twice; and that that of (1) is roughly half that of ( f), not a quarter. (When 
the idea behind this general hypothesis is applied, as it is in the special hypo- 
thesis, to procuring quantitative equivalence, there is no need to take the 
square roots of the products: if the products themselves are approximately 
equal, their square roots obviously must be so.) 

The next few paragraphs are not an accurate history of the growth of the 
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idea in the writer’s mind. Actually some embryonic form of the whole idea 
came with a reading of M. Bonneau, years before Mr. Fraser wrote, but it 
remained dormant till a year or so ago when it was revived and became definite, 
partly through experiments in translation and partly through reading Mr. Fraser. 
If it is a bee in the writer's bonnet, it resembles in its life-history rather that 
species of cicada which remains—for fifteen years, is it ?—in a larval state. 

Now, one of M. Bonneau's rules for translators reads: ‘ La poésie japonaise 
étant syllabique, respecter dans la traduction le nombre des syllabes de chaque 
vers, ou, 81 impossible, la proportion entre le nombre des syllabes de chaque 
vers”. The rule is illustrated by the translation of æ haiku, with three lines of, 
respectively, 5, 7, and 5 syllables, into a verse form with lines of 4, 6 (or possibly 
5), and 4 syllables respectively : and it would obviously be out of the question 
to interpret ‘proportion’ in other than this loose way. What is enjoined 
where this is possible, however, is the exact reproduction of the number of 
syllables in corresponding lines. To this the objection came to mind that 
Japanese syllables are on an average less ‘ weighty’ than French ones— 
M. Bonneau’s concern was with translation into French—so that usually a French 
version made by this method would outweigh quantitatively the Japanese 
original. It was also recalled that a good deal of verse translation from Japanese 
into English had followed this method—though the method has not been used, 
it is worth noting, by Dr. Arthur Waley. Clearly, this objection to the use of 
the method when translating into French applied with still greater force when 
the translation was into English, with its, on an average, even ‘ weightier’ 
syllables. 

Mr. Fraser puts this point in connexion with Basyoo’s most famous hatku." 
* Compare”, he says, 


“fu ru i 
with 
the old pond 
or the whole line 
` Furuike ya 


with a version in an equivalent number of English syllables 
The old pond, yes, and 


and it is obvious that the English line, with three words ending in heavy liquid 
or nasal and dental combinations, and one in a long hissing sibilant, is not in 
the least like the Japanese in ita effect: it is “clogged with consonants ’’, 
slow and weighty.’ 

The next step was to consider what was meant by calling a line ‘ slow and 
weighty '. No doubt the quality of the sounds entered into the matter, but was 
it not their number which was of primary importance ? [ould] was slower and 
weightier than [lu], it seemed, chiefly because it contained the equivalent of 
. twice the number of separate sounds (phones), and so with most of the other 
syllables in the line. Would, then, a satisfactory quantitative equivalence 
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between a Japanese and an English line be procured by equalizing the number 
of phones ? 

That it would not will be clear if we go back to the examples given above. 
Of these, (f) and (g) both contain 14 phones, but ‘ It is getting lighter’ has 
surely more quantity in it than ‘ Day breaks faint'. Six syllables seem to 
outweigh three syllables even when both have the same total number of 
phones. And if two English renderings are not equivalent quantitatively to 
one another, they obviously cannot both be equivalent quantitatively to the 
original. In general, then, equalizing the number of phones does not ensure 
quantitative equivalence; the number of syllables must also be taken into 
&ccount. 

In other words, number of syllables and number of phones are two factors 
in producing ‘ quantity’. Would quantitative equivalence be procured by 
equalizing the product (SP) of the number of syllables and the number of 
phones ? The so-called special hypothesis is a tentative answer in the affirmative 
which the reader is asked to consider. 

It must, it seems, be admitted that it is entirely arbitrary to give equal 
weight to the number of syllables and the number of phones: it may be that, 
not 8 and P, but, say, S? and P, or S? and P3, ought to be multiplied together. 
But anything more complicated than the SP formula could hardly be put to 
practical use, and the only useful procedure seems to be to accept or rejeot this 
formula as it stands, with the factors ‘ unweighted ’. 

To regard the number of syllables and the number of phones as factors in 
producing quantity is, it is submitted, not arbitrary. Apart from what has been 
said above, it is worth considering that, physiologically, syllables are correlated 
with breath impulses, and phones with movements and postures of the articu- 
latory mechanism ; they belong, as it were, to two levels of speech production, 
and each involves, at its level, an expenditure of energy and of time. It seems 
reasonable, then, from this pomt of view also to regard them as factors in 
producing quantity. One obvious objection is that not all phones represent in 
fact equal expenditures of time; to some extent, however, the force of the 
objection is mitigated by the consideration that the differences will tend to 
offset one another, so that a mere count of phones has, usually at least, some 
validity when comparing whole lines. This objection shows, however, that no 
more than a rough-and-ready sort of equivalence is to be expected from 
translating by means of our formula. 

The reader is now asked to consider the following illustrations with a view to 
deciding how far quantitative equivalence in the corresponding lines is achieved. 
The conventions adopted as to what constitutes a phone (and what a syllable) 
can usually, it is hoped, be inferred from the figures at the end of each line 1— 
which are of the form ‘S x P = SP’. 


1 It should perhaps be explained that tate is being treated as [tat:te], two syllables and six 
phones; and that the following combinations of letters in Japanese are being regarded as 
diphthongs, ae, at, ao (but not in masurao), au, ou, and us m uguisu (== ttt). 
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$1 
Are, are, nizi ga tatte tru 11 X 21 = 1 
Mort mo koyama mo sita ns mite 12 X 24 = 8 
I 
Mukoo no ta kara oo-zora no 10 x al = 0 


Kumo made todoku yumi no nari 12 x 24 = 388 
Dare ga kaketa ka, nizi no hast. 12 x 24 = 288 


Oh, look what's come !—see, it’s a rainbow. ® X 26 - 4 
It looks down on the grove and on the hill, 1° x 29 = 0 
From that ricefield there, going up 8 x 26 - 8 
To the clouds in the sky, an arching curve. 1° x 39 - 0 
Who has put it across, the rainbow bridge ? 10 x 29 - 0 


Sate, sate, nizi wa utukuses 11 x 33 = 5 
Aka, ki, midori ya murasaki 10 12 x % = 276 
Nanatu no tro o narabasete 12 x 28 = 4 
Sora no e-ginu e hitohude ni 13 x 23 = 4 
Dare ga kaita ka, nizi no hast. 11 x 33 = 263 
See how beautiful the rainbow looks ! 9 x 27 = 243 


Bright red, yellow, green, and heliotrope— 9 x 31 = 9 
Seven colours brushed there side by side 9 x 29 = 261 


On the sky's picture-silk at one stroke. 9 x 39 — 1 
Who haa painted it, the rainbow bridge ? 9 X 28 = 252 
Sate, sate, nizi wa omostros 13 x 29 = 264 
Ame no harema ni tyotto dete 11x 23 = 253 
Yoo arisoo ni ten to ti no 9 x 21 = 189 
Tooks o tunagu kumo no ue 11 x 20 = 230 


Dare ga wataru ka, nizi no hasi. 12 X 24 - 8 


Think how strange a thing the rainbow is ! 9 X 89 = 1 


When the rain clears up, just for a while 9 x 28 — 8 
With seeming purpose it connects 8 X 24 — 192 
Far heaven to earth, up in the clouds. 9 x 34 = 6 
Who crosses over it, the rainbow bridge ? 10 x 39 = 0 

Are, are, nizi ga kiete yuku 12 x 21 = 258 

Ano azayaka na $rodors mo 13 x 33 = 4 

Stdat-stdat nt usuku nari 10 X 81 = 210 


Koyama no hoo wa moo 131 10 x 91 = 0 
Dare ga kesu no ka, ms no hasi. 13 X 34 = 288 

' Oh, look at it vanishing—the rainbow ! 10 x 85 = 250 

With all its brightness, that colour-acheme 9 X 39 = 1 

Is growing fainter every minute ; 9 x 23 = 207 

Nothing now is left above the hill. 9 x 23 ¬ 7 

Who puts an end to it, the rainbow bridge ? 19 x 29 - 0 


YOL. XX. 13 
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Host no kazu hodo 

O-hito wa aredo 

Tuki to miru no wa 
Nusi bakari. 


Hune wa dete yuku 

Kamome wa kaeru 

Nami wa kisi utu 
Hi wa kureru. 


Kamiyo konokata 
Kawaranu mono wa 


Mizu no nagare to 
Koi no mits. 


Mado no syoozs nt 
Sumi-e no take o 
Kastars kesitars 


Kaze no tuks. 


Mizu m kawazw no 
Naku koe kikeba 

. Sugist mukasi ga 
Omowareru. 


Tort mo harahara 

Yo mo honobono to 

Kane ga narimasu 
Teradera ni. 


Tuki wa higast ni 

Subaru wa nist ni 

11081 tono-go wa 
Mannaka ns. 
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82 
7X14-98 Ag the stars in number 
7 x 18 = 84 Whilst my lovers be, 
7x14-38 But one’s a moon to me— 
5 x 10 = 50 Yourself alone. 
$3 
7x14= 98 Boats make for the offing, 
6x13-78 Seagulls for the land ; 
7 x18 ~ 1 Surge breaks on seashore : 
5 x 10 = 0 Day nears its end. 
§ 4 
7x14=98 Ever since the Gods’ Age 
7x14~ 98 Things that have not 
changed : 
7 «14-98 Water's flow to valley, 
BX 8 - 45 The course of love. 
§ 5 
8 x 18 = 78 On the lattice panel 
7X12-84  Brush-and-ink bamboos, 
6 x16 ~ 90 Now sketched, now rubbed 
out, 
5 x 10 = 50 By breezy moon. 
86 
7 x 14 = 98 The voices of the frogs 
7X13-91 A-croak in the water 
7 x 14 =.98 Put us in mind again 
Bx B= 45 Of yester-years. 
§ 7 | 
7x14-38 Fluttering of the birds ; 
7 x 14~ 88 Faint, faint break of day ; 
7x14= 98 Clang of a temple’s bell, 
5 x 10 = 50 There, there, and there. 
$8 : 
7 «14-98 The moon is in the east, 
7 x 14 ~ 8 The Cluster in the west, 
7 x 18 = 81 While is my sweet lord 
4 X 10 = 40 


Placed between. 


8 x 18 = 6 
5 x 17 = 86 
6 X 17 = 108 
4 X 18 = 48 


6 x 17 = 102 
5x 15 = 75 
5 x 18 — 90 
4 X 18 52 


6 x 18 ص‎ 6 


5 X 19 = 95 
8 x 16 — 96 
4 X 11 — 44 


5 xX 18 = 80 
5 x 17 = 86 


5 X 18 = 0 
4 X 13 = 52 


8 x 17 = 103 
6 x 15 0 
6 X 18 = 96 
4 X 11 = dé 


8 x 17 = 108 
5 x 20 = 100 
6 x 16 = 6 
4 X 18 = 3 


6 X 18 = 96 
6 X 17 = 102 
5 x 18 = 90 
3 X 13 = 39 
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Kage ni nartta ya 
Omae no kage nt 

+ Hanaregatanaki 
Watass ga mi wa. 


Yuute nageku wa 
Oroka de gozaru 
Iwade omou wa 
Nao mi o kogasu. 


Mukast mist yume 
Hurtsutete 

Ima wa mukasi no 
Yume korist. 


Sakuragi ni 
Uso ga tomarite 
Koto no hibski ni 

Hana ga tiru. 


Zyuu-sitihats no 
Tera-mairi 
O-te wa zyuzu 
Tamoto ni koi no : 
Tamazusa. 


Omosiro no tula ya 


Hutars mba nao. 


Adasino ni 
Iza kagayakase 

Masurao ga 
Togisumastitaru 
Tats no hikari o. 


6 x 18 = 6 
5 x 14= 70 


' 6 x 16 = 96 


5 x 14 70 


b X 16 = 80 
6 X 15 = 90 
5 x 18 = 5 


5x 15 = 75 


5 x 20 = 0 
4 X 12 = 8 


4 x 11 = 44 


4 X 12 — 8 
6 X 15 = 90 
6 X 17 = 102 
4 x 12 = 48 


bx 15 = 75 
4x 9— 36 
8 x 15 = 45 
8 x 15 = 90 


4x 832 


$9 
714-98 Wants to be a shadow, 
6 x 18 = 73 Be just your shadow, 
7 x14 - 98 Hard to be got rid of— 
6 x12 = 78 Does this person, me. 
$10. 
$x13-78 Tell, to gain but pain, 
7 x 13 - 91 Ts the merest folly ; 
8 x 11 = 66 Loving, say nothing, 
6 x 18 = 72 And you pine the more. 
§ 11 
7 x14= 98 Dreams I dreamed of old 
5 X 10 = 0 I cast aside ; 
7x13-391 Dear now seem the dreams 5 X 18 90 
5X 9-45 Of former days. 
§ 12 
5 X 10 = 50 On the cherry-tree 
7 x13 ~ $1 A bullfinch is sitting, 
7 «14-98 While to a zither's notes 
5 X 10= 50 Do petals fall. 
§ 13` 
6X13=78 Sweet seventeenish 
4x 9-38 At the temple : - 
5x 9-46 Hands hold beads, 
7x13= 91  Pocketed in a sleeve 
4x 8-82 A billet-doux. 
§ 14 


8 x 15 ¬ 180 What a lovely moon it is ! 


7 X 17 119 


` 


4 x 11 = 44 


4 X 11 = 44 
6 x 17 = 102 
5x19 = 95 


6 X 18 = 78 —More so seen by two. 5 x 15 80 
$ 15 

bx 9o 45 On fickle field, 

7 x13 = 1 Come! the bright light flash’; 5 x 18 = 0 

5x 9-45 'The men-at-arms 

7 x 14~ 98 Have finished burnishing 

7 x18 = 81 Their blades to radiance. 
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Hana mo mitu 
Hototogisu o mo 

Kekthatetu 
Konoyo nots no yo 
Omoo koto nasi. 


Hutari yukedo 
Yukisugigatake 

Akiyama o 
Ikade ka kims ga 
Hitori koenamu. 


Kimi ga tame 
Ostkarazartst 

Inots sae 
Nagaku mo gana to 
Omoikeru kana. 


Koe taezu 
Nake ya uguisu 
Hitotose ni 
Hutataln to dani 


Kubekt haru ka wa. 


Daibutu no 
Hiza ni kumo oku 
Harubi kana. 


Hirunaka ya 
Kumo nt tomarite 
Naku hibars. 


Hototogisu 
Oo-takeyabu o 
Moru tukiyo. 
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§ 16 
5 x 10 50 The blossom viewed, 
7 x18 = 91 Song of the cuckoo too 
5 x 10 = BO Heard to its end : 
7X14—98 This, or the life to come— 
9x1-72 What more's to wish for ? 


$17 
5 x 10 = 0 Though I went too, 
7 x 14 98 Not easily we'd cross 
5X 8-40 The autumn hill ; 
7 x 18 -9 How ever then will you 
7 x18 = 81 Alone go over it ? 


$ 18 
5 X10= 50 What for your sake 
7x18= 81 T readily had lost, 
4x 8 = 2 This same life— 


7 «14-98 That now it may be long, 


7x18=84 Qh, how great my hope! 
§ 19 

4x 8-38 Chant, warbler, 

8 x 13 - 78 With voice unceasing ; 

5x 10 = 50 In one same year 


7x14= 988 How for a second time 


4 x 13 = 48 
8 x 15 = 90 
4 X 12 = 48 
6 X 16 = 6 
5x15-75 


4 X 12 48 
8 X 17 = 8 
4 X 10 = 40 
8 x 15 = 90 
6 x 15 = 90 


4 X 18 = 8 
8 x 15 = 0 
8X 11 = 33 
6 X 18 98 
5 X 17 = 85 

À 


3x It 33 
5 X15= 76 
4 X 18 — 48 
6 x 18 = 6 


7 «14-98 Can ever come the spring ? 5 X 15 — 96 


$ 20 
4x 9-38 Placed a cloud 
7 x13 = 91 On the Big Buddha’s lap, 
5 x 10 = 50 Has the spring day. 


$ 21 
5 x 10 = 50 The day's at noon ; 


7X14-98 At rest upon a cloud, 
5 x 10 = 0 Skylark in song. 


$ 22 
5 x 10 = 50 Night cuckoo-bird : 


6 x11 ¬ 66 Tall bamboos' grove 
5 x 10 = 50 Full of moonlight, 


3 X 18 = 36 
6 x 15 = 90 
4 X 18 m 8 


4 Xx 12 = 48 
6 X 16 = 96 
4 x 18 = 53 


4 X 13 = 8 
4 × 16 64 
4x13 = 8 
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$ 23 
Hurutdo ya 5x 9= 45 The ancient well : 4x 44 
Ka ni tobu uo no 7 x 12 - 84 Fish bobbing at a gnat 6 X 14 = 84 
Oto kurast. 5X 9-45 Makes dark sounds. 3 X 15 = 5 
$24 
Kono mitt ya 5x 10 = 0 This roadway here, 4 x 13 = 52 
Yuku hito nasi ns 7 x 14 = 98 No-one abroad on it: 6 X 16 س‎ 6 
Aki no kure. 5x 9-45 Autumn evening. ax 1-44 
§ 25 
Musi no naka ni 6 X 18 = 73 Amidst the insects 5 x 15 = 75 
Nete simaitaru $x13773 Fallen fast asleep, 5 x 18 = 0 
Komura kana. 5 x 10-50 A little village. 5 x 10 = 0 
§ 26 
Tokorodokoro 9X 129 — 78 At various spots 5x 14 = 0 
Yuk: no naka yore 7 x 14 ¬ 98 Issuing from the snow, 6 x 17 = 102 
Yuukemuri. AX genda Day's-end smoke. 8 x 12-88 
8 27 
Tuyu no yo no 5 X 10— 60 The world of dew ! 4 X 13 = 53 
Tuyu no yo nagara 7x14= 98 Yet though it be all dew, ê x 17 102 
Sari-nagara. 5 X10= 50 Yet for all that— 4 X 12 = 48 
§ 28 | 
Umi kurete Edo gw ah The sea darkens ; 4x11 c 44 
Honoka ni sirosi 7x11^598 Just visible whiteness 6 x 16 = 98 
Ume no hana. Bx 9-45 Of plum blossom. 4 X 11 = 44 
§ 29 
Yuukaze ya Ax 0 = 38 Day’s-end breeze : 8 X 12 = 36 
Mizu aosagt no 9x12-72 Water laps against 6 X 15 = 75 
Hagi o utu. 5X 8-40 A heron's leg. 4 X 10 = 40 





Note on the illustrations. —$ 1, specially chosen as having no pretensions to 


high poetical merit, is an anonymous composition from a pre-war elementary- 
school reader. The translator has taken the liberty—it might almost be called 
cheating—of regarding the ‘ lines ’ as of 12 kana units each (see next paragraph 
for meaning of kana unit) instead of as of 7 + 5 kana units each, i.e. of ignoring 
the strict placing of the caesura. $ 2 to $ 8 are traditional folk-songs and love 
ditties, all having the commonest metrical form for such things. 8 9 to 8 14 
are similar except for having various metrical forms. § 15 to $ 19 are waka. 
(The authors of $ 16 and $ 16 have not been discovered. Though of the classical 
form, they must be comparatively modern. § 17 is from the Man-yoo-syuu 
[106], 5 18 from the Go-syuut-wakasyuu [669], and § 19 from the Kokin-wakasyuu 
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[131].) $ 20 to § 29 are haiku (authors: $ 20, Siki; $21, Siki; 822, Basyoo ; 
§ 23, Buson; § 24, Basyoo; § 25, Getto; § 26, Rankoo; § 27, Issa; § 28, 
Rinpuu ; § 29, Buson). 





Before we go further, it had better be confessed that the word ‘ syllable’ 
as it concerns Japanese has been used with two different senses. In our hypo- 
theses ‘ syllable ’, or the sign ‘8’, refers more or less to the same thing whether 
Japanese or English is in question. But when M. Bonneau, after calling Japanese 
verse syllabic, tells the translator to reproduce in corresponding lines the same 
number of French syllables as there are Japanese syllables in the original, 
or when it was said above that a good deal of verse translation from Japanese 
into English had followed a similar method, the Japanese ‘ syllables’ referred 
to might more accurately be called kana units. In the language used in classical 
verse, every Japanese syllable seems originally to have consisted of a short 
vowel with or without a syllable-initial consonant. Each such syllable can be 
represented by one symbol of the kana ‘syllabary’. Whether the metrical 
rules were thought of as requiring a count of syllables or a count of the bits of 
phonic material represented by the kana symbols—say a count of kana unita— 
was immaterial, the two things being identical. But the language went on to 
develop some long vowels and some syllable-final consonants, and a syllable 
containing one of these needed two kana symbols for its writing. The metrical 
rules were then so interpreted that what were counted were the kana units, 
and it became no longer strictly accurate to call Japanese verse syllabic. 
Syllables of one kana unit still predominate, but two-kana-unit syllables are 
not uncommon, even in the old classical verse, when it is given—as it normally 
is—a modern pronunciation. It will be clear, then, that where, in one of the 
‘S x P = SP’ formulations after a line of the Japanese in the illustrations 
above, the value of 8 is something other than 5, 7, or 12, the only numbers of 
kana units which are allowed in regular lines, this is not necessarily because the 
line is irregular; it may be because it contains one or more two-kana-unit 
syllables. There are, however, irregular lines. 

Now let us turn to another aspect of our SP-equalization method of transla- 
tion. Does it give the translator on an average about the right amount of 
English phonic material for expressing the thought of the original ? 

We may note first that translation by equalizing the number of syllables 
in corresponding lines—or more accurately, as we have seen, by making the 
number of English syllables equal the number of kana units in corresponding 
lines—almost certainly tends to give the translator more phonic material than 
he needs. The writer is convinced of this both from his reading of published 
translations done by this method and from experiments he has made himself. 
Mr. Fraser comes to the same conclusion about his Basyoo hathu: ‘It is 
difficult’, he says,‘ . . . to produce a 5, 7 and 5 version of this haiku without 
padding to fill out the line. We can get the first two lines easily. 
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$8 ww w ov 
The old pond, yes, and 
$ ts d v vi vi 


a frog jumping in under 
but what to do with a third 1: a line like 


t n m $0 v 


the water and splash! 


is weak, and the motion of the whole thing is not that of the Japanese’. Since 
our SP-equalization method practically always results in giving the translator 
less phonic material than this other method, it must, unless it goes too far in 
` the opposite direction, be an improvement on it from the present point of view. 
Perhaps the reader will look again at the illustrations and try to make up his 
mind about the amount of padding. Some is only to be expected, since any 
such method could only provide about the right amount of phonic material 
on an average. f 

Whether the method tends to allow the translator into English too little 
phonic material is hard to say. The writer has certainly tried and failed wıth 
many poems (waka particularly) to produce a passable version by the method, 
but he has kept no full record of these failures. Some poems, naturally enough, 
prove intractable for special reasons of vocabulary : such as, for example, this 
modern waka :— 


Sugaretaru Poor dragon-fly 

No-giku nt skoo Who rest, transparent-winged, 
Hane sukist On the tip-shrivelled 

Akitu kawas-ya Wild Michaelmaa daisy, 


Izuku made yuku? How far have you to travel ? 


Unless some other rendering than ‘ wild Michaelmas,daisy ' can be discovered 
for no-gtku, not to mention 'dragon-fly' for akstu and ‘transparent’ for 
sukest, it seems fairly certain that a version by the SP-equalization method is. 
not possible. The writer's impression, however, for what it is worth, is that 
cages like this are not, comparatively, very common. 


A much more usual type of difficulty with the method may be illustrated 
by the Basyoo haiku considered by Mr. Fraser :— 


. The old pond : (3 x 10 = 30) 

` Huruske 5x 9-45 1 
iain à ln ancient pond : (4 x 18 48) 
Kawazu tobikomu  7*X 14-88 A frog gives a jump in 6 x 18 = 6 
Mizu no oto. 5x 9-46 The water noise. 4 X 11 = 44 


All efforts to produce a first line in conformity with the method have failed ; 
but this is not simply because the method provides too little phonic material 
1 gic. ? insert ‘it is hard to know ' before ‘ what’. 
* By Otome Daniels. The English version can perhaps be said to conform to M. Bonneau’s 
rule. 
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to express the sense ; it provides (if both the suggested renderings are accepted 
as adequate) either a good deal too much or slightly too little.! 

The question whether the method provides about the right amount of 
phonic material on an average to express the sense can be approached in another 
way. Suppose that we ask what relation, on an average, the amount of phonic 
material actually used in competent ‘free’ translations (i.e. those not made 
according to any method designed to procure quantitative equivalence) bears 
to the amount in their originals. We could then see how near this ratio comes 
to equality (quantitative equivalence), as defined by our general hypothesis. 
There is no need to work out VSP, however—a prohibitively laborious task 
for any large amount of material—since it can be assumed that, for one language 
(provided it is written consistently in a more or less phonetic orthography) 
VSP has a constant relation to the length of the written form. Now, in the 
illustrations given above, the length of a piece of Japanese verse to that of its 
English rendering is (by count of letters) on an average as 100 : 136 ; presumably 
something very near this ratio would hold for any large enough amount of 
Japanese and a (phonetically) quantitatively equivalent amount (according 
to the special hypothesis) of English. Rather to illustrate a possible procedure 
than in the hope of obtaining a definite answer to our question, a very rough 
estimate was made (by count of lines of typescript) of the lengths of certain 
pieces of Japanese prose, in the same system of transcription as our verse 
illustrations, and of the English translations made of them by members of the 
8.0.4.8. Japanese seminar. (The pieces are selections from Japanese literature 
from the eleventh to nineteenth centuries; the translations total nearly 
12,000 words.) The average length of original to translation is as 100 : 133. 
The nearness of this to the 100 : 136 ratio for SP-equahzed material is striking, 
but there must be much uncertainty about the validity of this result, since 
it is of course an average, and the range for the various pieces, twelve in number, 
is from 100: 112 to 100: 161. This is evidente of a sort, however, that our 
SP-equalization method does, on an average, provide about the right amount 
of English phonic material for rendering the sense, or perhaps a little more. 

As a matter of theoretical interest, let us consider what would follow if the 
special hypothesis was accepted, and if the 100 : 133 ratio (Japanese : English) 


1 It may be that this type of difficulty so severely restricts the use of the method that ıt 
could never be used in any situation demanding that a large proportion, if not the whole, of some 
pre-selected body of verse should be translated. But one translator might succeed where another 
would fail, and ıt is hard to tell in what proportion of cases a difficulty of this type would really 
be insuperable. 

Where absolutely necessary, some relaxation might be authorized. A hne with SP within 
10 per cent, instead of 5 per cent, of the SP of ite original might be allowed. Or, where the 
Japanese line 18 not ° full’—where, e.g., though ıb has five kana units, ıt has less than five 
syllables or less than ten phones—an English line might be allowed to match the SP of a ‘full’ line 
with the same number of kana units. Either of these relaxations would allow ‘The ancient pond ? 
as the first line of the translation in our example. The latter relaxation would give no rehef if 
the line was already ‘full’; to meet such cases some 1elaxation m a downward direction 
might be necessary. ١ 
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for writing-lengths whose semantie contents are equivalent was corroborated 
by further investigation. Bearing in mind that the ratio for writing-lengths 
whose phonetic quantities are equivalent is 100 : 136 (Japanese: English), 
we could set out the following correspondences :— 


phonetic quantity 
semantic content (defined as VSP)  twriting-length 
(J : E) (J : E) (J: E) 
equal : 100 : 98 100 : 133 
100 : 102 equal 100 : 136 
100 : 75 100 : 74 equal 
(B : J) (E: J) (E: J) 
equal 100 : 102 100 : 75 
100 : 98 equal 100 : 74 
100 : 133 100 : 136 equal 


Each line, read horizontally, gives the same information. Needless to say, with 
the 100 : 133 ratio so shakily based, it is unsafe to rely on these figures even if 
the special hypothesis is accepted. The way is clearly open for further investiga- 
tions: ‘ phonetic quantity’ might, for instance, be investigated in terms of 
broadcasting time. 

One inference to be drawn from the figures if they were valid would be 
that verse translation according to the SP-equalization method would be less 
feasible from English into Japanese than from Japanese into English, since 
on an average the translator would be provided with a little less phonic material 
than he needed. Moreover, the 100 : 133 ratio is based only on (an inadequate 
amount of) translation from Japanese into English ; if, as it seems reasonable 
to suppose, a ‘free’ translation has, tpso facto, a tendency to be longer 
than its original, the taking into account also of translations in the other 
direction would be likely to show that the true average ratio for writing- 
lengths (Japanese : English) whose semantic content is the same is narrower 
(nearer equality) than 100 : 133. This would mean that a translator attempting 
to render English into Japanese verse by the SP-equalization method would be 
still shorter of phonic material. Whether this is so in fact could only be 
determined by experiment. 

Here without more ado this idea which has been buzzing in the writer’s 
head must, together with the question of its possible applications, be left with 
the reader; on whom perhaps this disquisition will have had much the same 
effect as that of the cicada and its clamour on certain Japanese poets described 
by Lafcadio Hearn: they, he says, ‘ celebrate the negative form of pleasure 
following upon the cessation of the sound’. Yet the writer would like to think 
that the idea may after all prove to have something of the honey-bee about 
it—be able with its little mathematical dance to stimulate other workers and 
point out where they may forage with profit. 


PROHIBITION AND NULLITY: INDIAN STRUGGLES 
WITH A JURISPRUDENTIAL LACUNA 


By J. Duncan M. DERRETT 


VERY legal system requires a mass of prohibitions, and it may be a source 
of confusion to some of the lay public (who tend to think of law rather 
in terms of ‘ must nots’ than ‘ musts’) that it has this feature in common with 
a concurrent system of ethics. The confusion will be worsened if a great many 
prohibitions appear, perhaps in slightly different guises, in both. The human 
mind is quick, however, to discover ‘ what you can get away with’, and in 
practice the distinction in modern times between a legal and a moral or ethical 
prohibition is well understood. There is indeed scope for holding quod fieri 
non debuit, factum valet There remains a difficulty, nevertheless, when in 
& purely legal context we attempt to discover the effects of a prohibited act, 
and the distinction between a void and a voidable transaction is of immense 
importance and is consequently eagerly detected.® Provisions, again, in legis- 
lative enactments may appear to inhibit the acquisition of a particular status, 
and yet the law that results from their practical application may stop short 
of denying that acquisition, whatever penalties may incidentally be exigible 
from the individual who has attempted to acquire the status illegally.* 

But whatever the' remaining problems in our own and contemporary 
systems, the fundamental difficulty was much more acute in countries and 
periods when law was emerging from a pre-legal era, that is to say when ‘ must 
nots’ and ‘musts’ were becoming the concern of the community as judge 
rather than of the same community as priest, when superstitious and senti- 
mental sanctions were not strong enough to give injunctions almost automatic 
efficacy amongst adults, and the opinions and feelings of the community had 
deliberately to be put into operation by devising and regulating penal sanctions. 
At this critical stage in human development—a stage perhaps of immense 
duration in certain societies—prohibitions are investigated, rationalized, and 
classified, and subtle distinctions may be drawn between the prohibited act 


1 See for example M. Hale, Historia Placitorum Coronae, London, 1730, 1, 194; also refs. 
in Byrne’s Dictionary of English Law, 1923, 730. 

3 Bee (1953) 55 Bombay L.R. (Journal) 108-11. In our Bankruptcy Act, 1883 (see now 
4 and 5 Geo. 5, o. 59) a voluntary settlement stated to be ‘ void’ may bind a bona flde purchaser 
for value. See also the Infante Relief Act, 1874 (on which see a valuable article in 73 1.Q.R. 194 
and following) : Stocks v. Wilson, [1913] 2 K.B. 235; Valentini v. Canals, (1889) 24 Q. ‘B.D. 166 ; 
and the valuable summary in 4 Stroud’s judicial dictionary, third edition, 1903, 3227-32. 

* In Catterall v. Sweetman, (1845) 163 E.R. 1047, it was said, ‘The Court will not hold a 
nullity to be created by mere prohibitory words unless such nullity is expressly declared in the 
Aot’, and we see from the references in the previous footnote that even in such cases nullity may 
not be an inevitable result. Examples of the rule in Catterall's case may be found in the earlier 
R. v. Birmingham (Inhabitants), (1823) 108 E.R. 95, and in the very recent Indian case of 
Ganeshprasad v. Damayanti, I.L.R. [1946] Nagpur 1 SB. 
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which is valid in law and the prohibited act which not only draws vengeance 
upon the perpetrator but is otherwise legally ineffective. Although it 
would be a mistake to suggest that traces of these efforts are not to be found 
in many societies 1—for indeed to this day the Canon law perpetuates rules 
bearing unmistakable traces of the stage we are discussing *—there is much 
interesting material in Sanskrit which seems to have been neither closely nor 
sympathetically investigated. It is the purpose of this article to summarize 
the manner in which the Indian jurists of the period stretching from the six- 
teenth century to the commencement of the British period attempted to meet 
the requirements of the fully-developed legal era for which they were catering. 

Discussions of this sort show the dharmasasirts at their best, and it is 
high time that a specimen of such work, the fruit of profound thought and wide 
learning, was made available to a non-Sanskritist public. It may be suggested 
that it is & great many years since Colebrooke published his translation of 
Jagannàtha's Vivada-bhangürnava, in which a very lengthy investigation 
of this problem is to be found ; and it may be added that if Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. P. V. Kane has not given much attention to the matter in his History of 
dharmasästra it has at least been treated in outline by the late Dr. Priyanath 
Sen in his General principles of Hindu jurisprudence.* The present writer does 
not believe that this excuses him from entering into the subject once more, 
since Jagannütha's work, meandering and leisurely as it is, still requires an 
introduction, and is coloured by a characteristic ‘Bengali’ bias; while 
Priyanath Sen was satisfied to lay out the bones of the matter, to adopt 
Jagannátha's analysis, and somewhat complacently to accommodate the result 
with what he considered were fundamental and universal principles of jurispru- 
dence. He seems unaware that he was observing & remarkable example of 
rational creation, and indeed his main object was to show (as was far from 
unnecessary in his day) that the Hindu law could stand comparison with foreign 
systems. 

Our story commences with the smrti texts, few of which need be dated 

1 The Islamic law is still in difficulties over the distinction between ‘ forbidden ' and * void’ 
marriages: .ل‎ N. D. Anderson, ‘Invalid and void marriages m Hanafi law”, BSOAS, xm, 2, 
1950, 357-66; N. U. A. Siddiqui, Studses in Muslim law, I, Batil and Fasid marriages, Dasoa, 
1965. 

3 Corpus Juris Canonici, can. 1035, 1036, 1042, 1138-41. 

3 À digest of Hindu law on contracts and successions: with a commentary by Jagannátha 
Tercapanchdnana translated from the original Sanscri by H. T! Colebrooke, H'sq.,..., Loncon, 
1801. The references below (see pp. 208, 213, 214, 215) are to the two-volume edition, Madras, 
1864-5. 

* TLL for 1909, Caloutta, 1918, 83-94. 

5 See p. 86: ‘ . . . having regard to the general principles of transfer of ownership, I think 
it will be going too far to say that although the owner makes a gift of his own property, no title 
will pass, simply because the Sastras have condemned such a gift as improper ’. 

5 See p. 90: ‘I do not know how ıt may strike you, but ıt seems to me that these rules and 
the distinctions on which they are based exhibit a deep logical insight, a marked development of 
juristic ideas, and a high moral standard of which we, as the distant descendants of those who 


laid them down, may justly be proud '. The reader may compare the material upon which this 
remark is based with that contained in and referred to in this article. 
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later than the second century of our era and all of which were treated as binding 
authorities by the medieval jurists. Amongst the mass of negative injunctions 
we may at once discard those which are not capable of leading to the conflict 
in which we are interested. Examples are the injunctions against saying: 
‘hum’ to one's teacher, against touching an untouchable, against eating the 
leavings of another's meal, and against passing water in & river. Injunctions 
against marrying a woman of the same gotra and against marrying before 
one’s elder brother or elder sister as the case may be ê are indeed of the kind 
in which we are interested, for the question arises whether marriages contrary 
to the injunctions are valid, voidable, or 7010.3 But it is more convenient 
to pass on to a list of injunctions of a purely financial implication, and we may 
revert to the preceding question in our conclusion. 
Various smytis prohibit : 

(1) acquisition of assets otherwise than according to a set of rules 
(devised caste-wise by Gautama and others for normal and emergent 
circumstances) 4 ; 

(2) acquisition from a person who has taken something either (i) not 
given to him or (ii) not lawfully capable of acquisition by him: in other 
words from a thief 5; 

(3) acquisition by acceptance by a Brahman from a candäla (outcaste) °; 

(4) acquisition by acceptance upon the banks of a river * ; 

(5) acquisition by acceptance of a ewe, etc. 5 ; 

(6) alienation of land by sale °; 

(7) alienation to B of what has been promised to 4 1°; 

(8) alienation by gift of all one’s assets © ; 

(9) alienation of common assets 18 ; 


1 For example, Manu, m1, 5. 

* ibid, m, 170; xı, 61; and Mitiksarä on Yüjüavalkya, rr, 265. 

* See below, p. 214, n. 8. 

4 Gautama, x, 38-41, 48 = Dharmakoéa (Vyavahàra-kànda, Wai, 1938), 1124-6; of. Manu, 
xi, 70 (in MedhAtithi = 69), also xı, 194 (Medh. = 193), 254. Also Kane, op. at., rrr, 548, and 
Madanaraina-pradipa, Bikaner, 1948, 328 and seqq. 

5 Manu, vir, 840 = DA.k., 1397 (Medh&tithi is particularly valuable on this). 

* Manu, x, 100; xr, 176 (see also Medhatithi); Mitaksard on Yaji., nr, 200; Suaiva- 
rakasya, oh. v. . 

7 À puräna qu. Danakriyt-kaumuds, Bibl Ind., Calcutta, 1908, 85. See Kane, op. cit., 
Ir, 885-6, for reference to the Dana-candriki. 

* Brahma-puräna, qu. Hemáüdr, Oaturvarga-cinidmani, Däna-kända, Bibl. Ind., Caloutta, 
1878, 57; of. Manu, 1v, 188; Mitaksara on Y àjfi., xir, 200. 

* Anon., apud Mitäksarä on Yajfi, u, 113 (ed. Nirnayssagara, Bombay, 1909, p. 200) 
= Dh.k., 1589b. 

19 Vaäjn., m, 175 = Dh.k., 796b ; Narada, v, 5 = Dh.k., 798b ; Brhaspati (ed. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, Baroda, 1941), xiv, 2 = Dh.k., 802s. 

1 Yàji. I, 175; Narada, v, 4 = Dh.k., 708b ; Daksa, qu. Laksmidhara, Krtya-kalpataru, 
Däna-kända, 17 = Dh.k., 807a. 

Yajfi, rr, 179 (Balakridé only) ; Narada, v, 4; Daksa, ubi cst. ; Brhaspati, XIV, 2 = Dh.k.,‏ كد 
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(10) alienation of son or wife 1; 
(11) alienation of ancestral assets without the consent of male issue, 
except under exceptional provisions of law?; and 
(12) alienation of assets in respect of which one is bailee or mortgagee. 
This list is not exhaustive, but its five prohibitions of acquisition and seven 
prohibitions of alienation serve our purpose adequately. 

In some cases the smytis specifically provide that anyone who transgresses 
the prohibition shall perform a penance, or incurs sin (which comes to the 
same thing). The implication to the unreligious whose situation is such that 
outcasting need not be feared for practical purposes is that he may act as he 
chooses: failure to perform the penance would in the cases of other people 
involve serious social and perhaps legal consequences,* but he can ‘take a 
chance’ with his spiritual welfare, for his status in the next or other worlds 
or lives may not interest him. The ancient pre-legal sanction is thus useless, 
and the prohibition a mere brutum fulmen. In other cases the smrü-kàra, 
evidently alive to the difficulty, prescribes a punishment for transgression of the 
rule. The one who contemplates wrongdoing is now taking a heavier risk, 
and the prohibition, so armed, is as near to being effective in one sense as many 
prohibitions can ever be. But will he take his chance, undergo his punish- 
ment, pay his fine (or whatever it may be that is inflicted upon him), and then 
feel satisfied at having achieved his object, even at such a price ? This might 
not seem unattractive to a rich and powerful wrongdoer. The prohibition is 
thus only half-armed after all, and we need to know whether the act completed 
by the wrongdoer will be legally valid notwithstanding the penalties prescribed— 
for if the actual invalidity of the act is not stated in so many words the implica- 
tion might well seem to be that it is penalized, but none the less operative. 
Here it is very rare for the smrts to be explicit.” Indeed it is only where the 
obnoxious present is still legally the property of the outcaste, or the common 
assets still remain within the ownership of the whole body of co-owners, or if 
the Court may grant a decree in such terms, that the prohibition has really 
done its work. Common sense tells us that unless a prohibition is well-armed 
it might as well be omitted; and although it is perfectly true that procedural 

1 Yàjfi, I, 175; Narada, ubi cit. ; Brhaspati, ubi ck. ; Kätyäyana (ed. Kane, Bombay, 
1933), 638-9, p 79 == DA.k., 804a, 805a. Authority for gift of a son 18 found in the celebrated 
text of Vasigtha on the subject. On the husband's Property in his wife see BSOAS, xvin, 3, 
1956, 492, n. 4. The subject cannot be disposed of briefly. ` 

3 Brhaspati, xiv, 6 and 6 = Dh.k., 893a, b. 

3 Narada, v, 4 = DA.k., 798b ; Daksa, ubi cit. 

t Vignu, qu. Sarasvati-wlüsa (Mysore, 1927), 278 = Dh.k., 704b; Narada, v, 0 = DA.k., 
799a; Daksa, ubt ci. ; anon. qu. Bhavasvümi, Nüradiya-manu-samhita-tika, v, 5 = Dh.k., 
807b; Harita, qu. var. Dh.k., 808a; and of. Mitäksarä on Yüjü., m, 290. 

5 Since patya (‘fall from caste’) mvolved loss of property: see BSOAS, xvin, 3, 1956, 
487, n. 4. f 

* Vignu, v, 174 = Dh.k., 704b ; Narada, v, 11 = Dh.k., 801b ; Manu, qu. var. digests Dh.k., 
796a; and Matsya-purăna, qu. Kriya-kalpataru, Vyavahära-kända, 377 = Dh.k., 808. 

* The dubious text of Sankha, qu. Sar. vH., 261, clearly tells us that the donor may recover 
the improperly given object. 
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limitations control the persons who may question an act and the time within 
which they may do so, in order that innocent third parties may be protected, 
and it is necessary to stipulate carefully in what circumstances an act may be 
treated as void ab tnétto and thus capable of being ignored without resort to 
litigation,’ it remains evident that ambiguity in the terms of a particular pro- 
hibition is capable of being more radically fatal to ita efficacy. Now Sanskrit, 
with its habitual employment of the optative mood, which may lead to transla- 
tions of a single term as varied as ‘ he shall not ’, ‘ he should not’, ‘ he may not’, 
and ‘ he must not’ , directly encouraged re of such a kind? Moreover the 
perhaps fortuitous omission of details of penance and punishment for breach, 
not to speak of rules regarding nullity, if any, lent ample opportunity to com- 
mentators and digest-compilers to make the distinctions which they knew 
from practical experience were vitally necessary. 

It is interesting that the discussions did not start in real earnest until the 
twelfth century (if so early). Up to that time, and indeed in important instances 
until long afterwards,‘ jurists were inclined to assume that if an alienation was 
forbidden it was voidable, i.e. capable of being set aside at the suit of an 
interested party. This was often very inconvenient, and therefore even from 


1 The following modern cases are enlightening : A. v. B. (1952) 54 Bombay L.R. 725 (with 
which compare K. Malla Reddy v. K. Subbama, A.LR. 1956 Andhra 237 = [1956] Andhra 
W.E. 500); Tattya Mohyaji v. Rabha (1952) 55 Bombay L.R. 40 = LL.R. [1953] Bombay 570 
(with which compare Palani Goundan v. Vanjakkal, A.I.R. 1956 Madras 476 = [1956] 1 Madras 
L.J. 498); and Shah Hiralal v. Shah Fulchand, A.I.R. 1956 Saurashtra 89. See also p. 203, 
nn. 2, 8 above. 

3 This fact was carefully considered by their Lordships of the Privy Council in the very 
important case of Sri Balusu Gurulingaswami v. Sri Balusu Ramalakshmamma, (1899) L.R. 26 
LA. 113— LL.R. 22 Madras 398. 

3 The Sar. vil. credits Laksmidhara with distinct views in this controversy. It is curious 
that nothing olear on the point is to be found either in the Vyavahara- or the Dana-kanda. The 
Smrti-candrikä (c. 1260) 18 the earliest work to give definite evidence of thought on this topic. 
The author says (ed. Gharpure, Bombay, 1918, rr, 190) that both parties must be punished, 
and the given object must be restored to the donor as the gift is ineffective and Property has not passed. 
He does not distinguish between adeya and adaita (and deserves credit therefor). He is quoted 
extensively in the Sar. vil. at p. 281, and Mitra-miéra explicitly follows him (apparently in 
preference to Sankara): Viramitrodaya, Vyavahara-prakasa, Benaras, 1092, 307. It is true that 
Apar&rka (c. 1130) says (on Yàjfi., I, 175, at p. 779) that adeyam is apahäryam, and Varadaräja 
. (e. 1200), Vyavahára-nirnaya, Adyar, 1942, 287, says that adatiam means asthiram nivartaniyam, 
and thus clearly intend that such gifts are voidable, but their discussions are brief to the point of 
insignifloanoo. 

4 See previous note. For the Smyti-sara see below, p. 214, n. 1. Nilakantha, Sankara’s son, 
merely says that the donor ains and the transaction is invalid: he is evidently content to follow 
his father (Vyavahara-mayiikha, ed. Kane, Bombay, 1926, 203 = ed. Mandlik, 11, 123). Kamala- 

kara, Satikara's nephew, might have been expected to be helpful but his Vivdda-tàndava (Baroda, 
` 1901, at pp. 604-5) avoids the point and refers us to the Dana-Kamalakara, which does not appear 
to be extant now. Neither the Nrsimha-prasäda nor, surprisingly enough, the Madana:atna- 
pradipa are of any help to us. Nor does Sülapàni offer any remarks (comm. on Yayjii., 1r, 175, 
ed. Gharpure, Bombay, 1939, at p. 61), but because he was a Bengali there may be some signifi- 
cance in that; see p. 216, n. 2, below. 

* In the present writer's view absolutely void alienations cannot have been known in ancient 
and medieval India except perhaps in cases of slienation by non-owners or owners limited by 
paratanirya (‘ dependence "), and not in all of those. But the matter is obscure. 
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the late smrtt period conditions began to be fastened upon the words of the rule 
in question 80 as to make the prohibition consort more happily with common 
sense and usage. These authorities then forbade one to give away all one's 
assets when one had a family to maintain, or so long as its maintenance had 
not been secured already ! ; similarly to alienate common assets without the 
consent of co-owners or in the last resort except to the extent of one's own 
undivided interest therein ? ; or to alienate one's son or wife unless in the former 
case a specific textual authority could be called in aid or unless in either case 
the alienated relation gave his or her consent? ; or to alienate, finally, ancestral 
property without the consent of male issue unless the latter were already 
divided in interest from the alienor.* But this type of tinkering only touches 
the surface of the problem, leaving us in the dark about the exact effect of a 
transgression of the now limited prohibition, while it in any case leaves many 
prohibitions untouched. The problem was complicated by the fact that usage’ 
varied from district to district, and what was an acceptable transgression in 
one part was shocking in another. 

Our authors were eventually obliged to turn their attention to the real 
problem: were transactions in defiance of prohibitions voidable or, on the 
contrary, valid? Three schools of thought emerged. According to one the 
transaction is valid, but the transgressor sins and is perhaps liable to punish- 
ment, depending upon the case. According to the second the transaction is 
voidable and the transgressor does not sin. The third opinion bolds that the 
transaction is voidable and the transgressor does sin and is liable to punishment 
in an appropriate case. The handiest summary of the arguments leading to the 
first opimon is to be found in Jagannätha. His text is unfortunately not in 
print, but Colebrooke's translation is extremely reliable.* The second opinion 
is not found independently, but is represented in the text of the best source 
for the arguments supporting the third view, namely Sankara-bhatta’s 
[Dharma-|dvatta-nirnaya (c. 1580-1600). This work contains, as one of its 
miscellaneous collection of quæstiones, a most acute investigation of the topic 
dattapradanikam. Commencing with a rehearsal of the basic text on adeyatva 
('ungivability ’), and accepting as correct the statement of Vijfianeévara 
(c. 1125) that adeyatva is based partly upon the absence of Property in the alienor 
in respect of the object and partly upon the force of the prohibition,’ Sankara 
goes on to select for special consideration the most crucial as well as the most 
difficult instance, that of the gift of an object promised to another, a gift 
prima facte in the power of the donor because of his remaining, as Vijñäneévara 


1 Kätyäyana, ubi cit., also texts cited in the Kriya-kalpaiaru, Danakinda, 16; Jagann&tha 
(Colebrooke), 1, 410. 

3 Madanaratna-pradipa, 207; Jagannätha, 1, 403 and seqq. 

3 Kätäyana, ubi cit.; Krtya-kalpataru, ibid., 18; Jagannätha, 1, 408-9. 

t Aparirka on Yajii., 11, 175. 

5 Colebrooke’s original copy 18 MS I.O. 1770 = Egg. 1534, in which see Part ru, ff. 28-108. 

* The entire passage is contamed in 1, 399-422. 

1 Muäksara, 244-5. 
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pointed out, owner despite the promise. An extract from his treatise is given 
below with enough annotation to make it intelligible to the non-specialist. 
The original may be found on pp. 123-4 of Principal J. R. Gharpure’s edition, 
Bombay, 1943.2 A very handy summary, unfortunately marred by some 
needless errors, may be seen in the Duata-nirnaya-siddhänta-sañgraha of 
Sankara's grandson Bhänu-bhatta,? who is to be congratulated at any rate 
upon having concentrated on our extract, which is undoubtedly the best part 
of the passage. The extract from Sankara now follows. 


In this context we may consider whether, when a gift is made contrary to the 
prohibition, ‘ That which has been promised to A shall not be given to B ',* the 
donor sina, merely, while the Property of the donee is effected ^; or on the contrary 
Property is not effected, neither does the donor sin.5 Now the fact is that he does 
indeed sin, while Property is not effected." 

1. It ıs suggested that Property must be effected, since gift cannot be completed 
without the production of the Property of another.? Moreover gift on the one hand 
and acceptance on the other are two entirely distinct operations ; consequently 
just as, in the case of one who makes an acceptance m contravention of the prohibi- 
tion against accepting a ewe and so on, the gift materializes,!? since gift as 


1 This edition groans under an exceptional load of misprmts. But other defects trouble the 
reader besides. On p. 123 for tad-visaya-nsrvarttanänupapaiteh it is probably better to read, with 
MS 1.0. Buhler 174 = Egg. & Keith 5627, nwartt-. Similarly for yaccddrstartha read -artham ; 
for phalatü-mánam read -mätram. On p. 124 the MS correctly has (on f. 162a—Keith’s foliation 
in the Catalogue is wrong) the essential na in atas tad aps na bodhyate. For the barbarous nanu 
sambhävanä-mätrenattat sddhyaliti drsie sambhavaty—adrsja-kalpand navakiéa-nydya upäsyah 
read na fu and {?) kalpanaya'vakááa-, for which in the first case the manuscript gives support, 
while in the second it has kalpanāvakāśa. Could kalpane ’navakäfa be correct? In the next 
paragraph the manuscript suffers from a haplography, which appears even to have affected 
Gharpure's sources or some of them, for instead of -prahgrahenaiveha maiddhenápi tena svatvam 
uipaityavirodha we should surely read danena svatvotpatty—avirodha. 

* P. W. Sar. Bhav. Texte, No. 75, Benaras, 1937, 120-1. It is quite extraordinary that the 
editor prints without comment brie dane dita na pratyavaiti . . . prathamah pakeah| duitiyas 
=tu svatvam eva notpadyate data iu na pratyavaiti| The first na is to be omitted, while the second 
is correot, as a glance at the Dvatta-nirnaya itself would have confirmed. MS I.O. 1396b = Egg. 
1576 (f. 43b) omits the first data, leaving us an opportunity of guessing how the corruption came 
about. 

3 A paraphrase of part of Yàjii., rr, 175. 

* If the author proves his pomt in this connexion it will apply a fortiori to other adeyas 
in the vyavahära section of the dharmasastra. 

ë This is the characteristic Bengali view, for which see p. 216, n. 2, below. 

* Bee $ 2 below. 

7 At first sight & paradox, this is proved in $ 3 below. 

* For gift is conventionally defined as (i) sva-svatva-dhoamsaka-para-svaivipadaka-tyaga 
or (i) svaiva-tyaga-pürvakah para-svatvotpatiy--anto vyüpüro: both defimtions implying that 
&s Property is at the commencement so Property must be at the end of it. 

° See p. 205, n. 8, above. 

10 This is not considered open to question in view of the conclusion in Mitäksarä 1, i, 16, on 
acquisitions contrary to the éastra; in view of Gautama-dh.si.-parifistha, x1 (Adyar, 1948), 
x, 15-16, on the duty to give away what one ought not to have accepted from mlecchas, eto. ; 
in view of the texts on usury: Manu, 1v, 225, and x, 73; and the most explicit passage in Sri- 
Krgpa's comm. on Sülapäni’s Sraddha-viveka (Caloutta, 1099), 38-9. One may recall the argu- 
ment of the Mitaksara (text, p. 213: Colebrooke, 1, xi, 10) that the prohibition of the adoption 
of a son except in a time of distress binds the giver only and not the taker (!), an argument 
repeatedly followed. Manu, vin, 163, supplies an example from amri of a bilateral prohibition. 
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such 18 not prohibited, so though it is gift that is prohibited in our context and we 
are confronted with a donor notwithstanding the prohibition, the effecting of 
Property is in no way inconsistent with the prohibition since the perfecting of the 
transaction is the act of the donee * and his acceptance is not prolubited. 

Furthermore, admitting that, comparably with the effect of a prohibited accept- 
ance of a ewe, etc., there is m our context no 1nconsistency in the effecting of Property 
by means of a gift which happens to be prohibited ; yet the donor sms, merely. 
This must be so, for it would be nonsensical for the subject-matter of & prohibited 
proceeding to be under restraint, without the act in question itself giving rise to 
an? But this brings us to the following distinction. In our context mere gift is 
indifferently prohibited. But both sorts of gifts are comprehended, that which is 
secular and directed to a ‘seen’ object? such as a gift to a friend and so on, as 
well as that which is directed to an ‘ unseen ' object, being to a technically indicated 
recipient, whether the gift be regular, purposive, or purely voluntary,* auch as & 
gift by a dikgia. So far as concerns the gift of a non-technically enjoined 
character ® all the prohibition tells us 1s that transgression gives rise to sin. But 
where a technically enjoined gift 7 is in issue there must be a basis for restraint, 
since the reverse would involve a contradiction,$ and consequently restraint is 
implied ım information that there is no basis for proceeding.’ Inevitably the only 
information to be obtained ın such a case is that there is no possibility of achieving 
the desired object whioh was to be expected from that act and that act alone. 
And this is a permanent state of affairs, for we can never escape from the position 
that the absence of a basis for restraint would be an absurdity. Indeed should 
any persons, despite their evidence of the unattainability of the desired object 
(which is laid down in the texts and was to be expected accordingly) none the less 
decide to proceed to their own satisfactions under the impression that somehow 
or other that very desired object may be achieved, it is impossible to restrain 
them 1° 

1 Jimütavähana took the view (Colebrooke, Däyabhäga, 1, 22-4) that acceptance was not 
required to constitute the donee owner, but his opponents were numerous and include Dr. Kane. 
Bee BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1956, 492-3. 

3 For the doubt as to the text here see p. 209, n. 1, above. It is a general principle that any 
transgression of an mjunetion must be expiated by penance: Manu, xr, 44; Yàji, nr, 210 
and 220, and Miiüksará thereon. The word for ‘mn’ here is not pratyavdya as previously but 
ameta, literally ‘ undesirable’ or ‘harmful’. We follow Colebrooke in taking ‘ sin’ as its most 
helpful translation in this context. See Mimaümsü-nyüya-praküóa, New Haven, 1929, § 320, 
where anartha 18 used instead with gimilar connotations. 

‘3 Bharadvaja, qu. Sar. vil, 288 = Dh.k., 807b. The distinction between ‘seen’ and 
‘unseen ’, i.e. secular (or rational) and spritual, objects is explained in Mimamsä-nyaya-prakäéa, 
p. 277, and in Parthasarathi-misra, Sasira-dipika (trans. Venkataramiah, Baroda, 1040), index, 
sub tit. adrsia; and is illustrated by Krsna Yajvan, Mimämoä-parbhäsà (Belur Math, 
1948), 21. 

4 Reading nityan==naimitikan=kimyan=ca. See Apastemba, I, 5, 12-13; Kane, op. cit., 
xr, 848, and p. 211, n. 8, below. 

5 A person ritually prepared to perform a soma sacrifice. See Kane, op. oit., rr, 1187-40, 
1151, 1188-90. The subject is discussed by Anentaräma in his Viväda-candnkä (MS I.O. 
1278b = Egg. 1530) at ff. 16b and seqq. 

$ avasdha : not laid down by the Veda, the ultimate source of all mjunction as such. 

7 vasdha : laid down by the Veda. 

* Because the injunotion to give is countered by a prohibition against giving & particular 
objeot. 

? Restraint, or determent, must be there, but where is it to be found? In the power of the 
prohibition to tell us that there is no ground for following the positive inyunotion in the 
ciroumstances. , 

19 The donors have an option of proceeding if they are not persuaded by the prohibition. 
So, the pürva-pakgin argues, the secular result oan come about notwithstanding the prohibition. 
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If the prohibition does not tell us of the sin incurred in transgressing it, then it 
follows from that assumption that it does not even convey what has already been 
shown above." One might perhaps object that it is false reasoning to deduce a 
comprehension of the absence of possibility of achieving the desired object which is 
expeoted, a comprehension which is produced first, from the comprehension that 
sin will be achieved, a comprehension which is produced afterwards.? But this is 
not true, since it would be absurd to posit an absence of a basis for restraint com- 
parably with a regular rite.? In fact whereas one individual may proceed because 
of the possibility of achieving the desired object which he expects, another may 
desist from fear of achieving sin as the fruit of his prohibited act. In such ciroum- 
stances as these an absence of a basis for restraint, upon the lines of a regular 
rite, is totally precluded.‘ It is therefore established that in cases of enjoined 
gifts 5 what is revealed by the prohibition is as much the absence of the possibility 
of achieving the expected desired object as the fact that what is achieved is sin. 
Accordingly the donor who gives to B what he has promised to A sins, merely, 
while by virtue of the donee’s acceptance the Property of the latter is effected. 
So much for the first point of view. 


1 For a difficulty with the text see p. 209, n. 1, above. It might be claimed that the pro- 
hibition does not in fect inform us of the ‘ harmful ' or ‘ sinful’ result of a transgression of itself, 
but that we have to infer this aliunde. On the power of a prohibition, and the meaning of a 
negative in an injunction (a highly controversial subject), see Sdsira-dipika, 20-35, also Kishori 
Lal Sarkar, The Mimansa rules of interpretation as applied to Hindu law, TLL for 1905, Caloutta, 
1909, 813 and seqq. 

* The pürva-paksin says, * We may assume, 1f you will, that the text tells us nothing about 
sin: if that be so it tells us nothing of the unfruitfulness of the act either (for the two must be 
connected). But since we know that sin is produced it must follow that unfruitfulness is also 
present’, The imaginary objector points out that unfruitfulness is known from the plain sense 
of the words, and cannot be made to depend from the presence of ain, which is ascertained only 
by reference to another authority, referred to on p. 210, n. 2, above. A kind of inversion is 
thus the result of assuming that ‘ no bams for proceeding ' implies ‘ no fruit from the completed 
aot’ and then making this depend upon the sinfulness of the aot. 

3 nityavan—nivartanGvigayaivanupapatieh. A nitya-karman (which will include a nitya- 
dana) is a fixed rite, required to be performed on stated occasions all through life, and hence 
may not be omitted even by one who can only perform it imperfectly, and who therefore has 
prima facie grounds (i) for expecting that the normal fruit in the way of spiritual reward will not 
be forthcoming and accordingly (ii) for being deterred or restrained from proceeding with it. 
See Mimamsd-nyaiya-prakiéa, 5 237; Sarkar, op. cit., 51, 408. Consequently where a nitya- 
karman is concerned there is a nivarttanämsayalva, whereas with naimitska- or kümya-karmans 
the absence of a necessary ingredient will provide a nivarttana-msayaiva. Our author points 
out here and in § 3 that this very contrast, however it might otherwise attract him, cannot be 
extended so as to assist in a oase where (a) there is an injunction to give and (b) there 18 a prohibi- 
ton against giving objects promised to a third party. In the latter case a nivartiana-vigayaiva 
is permanently present, there is & basis for restraint, and the donor sins, on the one hand, and fails 
to produce the desired spiritual result on the other. Consequently the assumption of unfruitful- 
noss (pratipannesta-sädhanaiväbhäva-kalpanä) is logically sound and not a deduction from a 
comprehension posterior to iteelf. 

* The theory that the doctrine relative to ntlya-karmans should be extended to make these 
prohibited gifts fruitful would be an embarrassment, since, the pubho being (it is argued) at 
liberty to choose between the alternatives before them, the position is quite distinct from the 
nitya situation, in which the fruit is certain and the act must always be done. And since that 
doctrine is excluded it follows that, although the spintual fruit is always missing, the secular 
result is unaffected thereby. Thus a aitya-dana of this sort, being both compulsory and prohibited 
at the same time, has no spiritual result but may have a secular result. All this springs from the 
initial assumption that in a vaidha-dana the prohibition, hke the injunction, has nothing to do 
with secular results. j 

5 Boo p. 210, n. 7, above, and the previous note. 
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2. According to the second viewpoint Property 18 not effected, while the donor 
does not sin. What happens is (ıt is argued) as follows: The ' effecting of Property ' 
18 not an integral component of the sense of the root ' to give’, so that the com- 
pletion of gift causes the ‘ effecting of Property ' m the donee ; but the accomplishing 
of Property in him is a constituent of the composite entity, gift, bemg an operation 
functioning in a manner conducive to the ‘ effecting of Property ’, identical with the 
process commenoing with designation of the donee ' and comparable with the act 
of rehnquishing the object given. By contrast the ‘effecting of Property’ is 
the fruit of this operation, being a distinct entity, like Heaven and the rest. Con- 
sistently with this we may conjecture as follows : where a gift is made in contraven- 
tion of the prohibition Property is not effected.8 

But, merely on the ground that this 18 established by conjecture only, we must 
not employ the Maxim of Scope,‘ by positing an ‘ unseen ’ purpose in the rule where 
a ‘seen’ purpose is perfectly possible. And as a general rule positive and negative 
injunctions which are found in a éastra appertaining to practical affairs 9 are to be 
understood as having only a ‘seen’ object; and accordmgly we are not to posit 
any sin here. As for the suggestion that, just as with a gift despite the prohibition 
of acceptance of a ewe, etc.,9 so here, should an acceptance come about notwith- 
standing the prohibition of gift, Property is effected ; and therefore just as there 
18 no obstacle to the effecting of Property even by a forbidden acceptance of a ewe, 
etc., 80 there is none to its being effected by a forbidden gift: that argument 
has been refuted already ın the words commencing, ‘ And as a general rule. . .'? 
In fact just as in our very context the rule, ‘ What has been promised must be 
given ',! is a rule concerning gift which قد‎ not directed to an ‘ unseen’ object, 
but is directed merely to the effecting of Property, so this prohibition of gift is 
purely for the purpose of the non-effecting of Property: for the Sastra containing 
it is a practical édstra. So much for this view. 


1 A clever argument. Both the Svaiva-vicüra and the Svaiva-rahasya are agreed that gift 
(dana) causes Property. But dana = designation of the donee + intention to relinquish ın hia 
favour + divesting of ownership by relinquishment [+ acceptance (see p. 210, n. 1, above) 
by the donee]: the fruit of all these is the effecting of Property. The accomplishing of the donee’s 
Property (svaiva-sampädanam) is said to be a part of dana, and corresponds to tho first ingredient 
above. 

2 On the nature of Heaven, the result of sacrifices, see Jaumini, Ptirva-mimamasd-stitras, 
Iv, 3, 15, also vr. 

3 Because the completion of dana fails to produce Property because of the obstructive power 
of the prohibition. This gets round the verbal argument ın § 1, pars. 1. 

* On the difficulty in the text see p. 209, n. 1, above. It appears as if a maxim of inter- 
pretation known as avakiéa-nydya (or ? anavakdsa-nyüya) was being availed of. None of that 
name is known to the present writer. But the general sense is plam.  Bhünu-bhatta says 
simply draste sambhavaiy —adrsta-kalpanayà anydyyaivai, which meets the case exactly. 

5 Mimamsa-nyiya-prakasa, $ 187 (see p. 277). Use of this rule is common in dharmasastra 
works: e.g. Medh&tithi on Manu, vur, 1, 2, 9, 179, Apararka on Yäjñ., 1, 29 (p. 57), and 
Vacaspati-mitra, Vyavahära-cintämans (Ghent, 1950), $8 7722-7785. 

* vyavahära-éäsira : what a century and a half ago would be called ‘an institute of civil 
law’. 
7 Here pratyaväya, not anista (see p. 210, n. 2, above). 

3 Seo p. 209, n. 10, above. 

° Because the rule regarding acceptance of a ewe, eto. is part of à non-vyavahüra sot of 
injunctions, partaking partly of äcära (what gifts are meritorious ?) and partly of priyasestia 
(what penance will purify one who has accepted such a gift ?), and we know already that the 
natural secular effect is not touched by these rules (see p. 209, n. 10, above). 

19 The first words (inverted in the text) of Yàjil., 11, 176. 

11 Being the complementary half of the rule we are discussing, this rule indicates that the 
#istra intends merely that the promisee should have the object. 
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3. We come to our conclusion. In the case of the rule, ‘ What has been promised 
must be given’, just as in any case where a punishment is presoribed,! the quality 
of belongmg to a practical $asíra is to be found, and accordingly the element of 
direction towards a ‘seen’ object is certainly present; nevertheless, by reason 
of the assumption of sin in the one who fails to give,* the element of direction 
towards an ‘ unseen ' object exists too. Thus, in the rule prohibiting the making 
of a gift of what one has promised to another, a restraint? along the lines of a regular 
rite would be an absurdity. Indeed just as one individual may proceed to his own 
satisfaction in regard to an act of thieving,* which may serve to feed him and so on, 
although it cannot produce his own Property 5; so another may proceed to his 
own satisfaction in the gift of a promised objeot, which cannot produce the Property 
of the other party. Where an individual is proceeding to his own satisfaction in 
taking such an object, just as in a case of theft, an absence of basis for restraint 
upon the lines of a regular rite is precluded, in order that he may be placed under 
guard or otherwise prevented.’ Consequently the donor's sin 18 posited. 


The great merit of Sañkara’s treatment of this important question lies 
not in the novelty of his conclusion, for it coincides with that of another out- 
standing dharmaéüsira author, the editor-compiler of ' Pratapa-rudra's' 
Sarasvati-vilasa (c. 1500-25),3 but principally in its concentration upon the 
true criterion for solving the problem. It was not satisfactory to fasten upon 
linguistic clues in the smrtts themselves, nor to draw assistance from the 
presence or absence of explicit penance- or punishment-prescriptions in associa- 
tion with the individual prohibitions. No assistance could be sought, as the 
author of the Smrti-sara thought ° and even Väcaspati-miéra 1° was inclined to 


1 For breach of these rules, or for breach of any others, * See p. 210, n. 2, and p. 212, n. 10, 
above. 

3 Scilicet ‘ absence of restraint’; the text is almost certainly faulty. 

4 Theft is sinful, deserving of punishment, and incapable of giving rise to the thief's Property, 
and so it is comparable with our situation in respect of the first two characteristics, and thus 
( ?) by the Maxim of the Staff and Loaf (Sarkar, 302) one may assume that the last characteristic 
is also attributable to our act. 

5 See BSOAS, xvin, 3, 1950, 480-1. 8 This is our author's contention. 

T See p. 211, n. 8, above. The reason is that, whereas with a nitya-karman there is no basia 
for restraining the officiant, within a gift of this character there is a definite basis not merely for 
restraining the officiant (who may refuse to be restrained) but also for restraining the projected 
acceptor, who, our author believes, ie indirectly harming the former promisee, and has in any case 
no right to the object. 

5 His discussion is at pp. 277 and seqq. When assessing the value of this work one should not 
ignore the faot that ıt relies ouriously often on smytis which are not traced elsewhere. However, 
the lengthy and learned disquisition contains the following interesting features: the ultimate 
conolumon agrees with that of Sankara ; no Property is produced by such a gift because para- 
svatvipalii-paryantà svatva-nivrttir nasty, ‘ there is no cessation of P enduring up to the com- 
mencement of the P of the donee' ; and he deals with the view of those who hold that all the 
prohibitions against gift rest upon a rational basis and the opposed view of Lakgmidhara and 
others that the prohibitions derive their force from the texts alone (1.e. have an ‘ unseen ' force). 
He approves the latter view. At the end of the passage ocours a unique discussion of whether 
the customary tenanoy which he refers to as kutfd (cf. Tel. gutta; Mar. and Kan. gutiä ; Tam. 
kuttakat, kuttaka-káran) is or is not an instance of pledge. 

* Qu. in the Vivàda-cintàmani (Calcutta, 1837, 86 ; trans. G. Jha, Baroda, 1942, 58) and in 
Jegannätha (1, 414 = MS I.O. 1770, Pt. rr, f. 10b, which seems to be a paraphrase; 1, 423 
— f. 262). He believed that though the donor sinned, Property had always the property of 
causing a valid gift, and thus an owner could always give. 

1? Bee previous note. As one would expeot, Vacaspati’s passage is as penetrating as it is brief. 
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believe, from the definition of Property itself. It was only partially satisfactory 
to divide the prohibitions against alienation into two categories, those in respect 
of owned, and those in respect of unowned assets, and to characterize alienations 
of the former as valid and those of the latter as void: for this provided no 
answer to problems of prohibitions of other sorte. Nor sould the rule-of-thumb 
suggested by Jagannätha ? and gratefully adopted by Priyanath Sen,‘ namely 
of treating adeya (‘ ungivable °) grants as valid and adatta (‘ ungiven ") grants 
as void,® be of any further assistance, if it could indeed help us so far. In fact 
the only satisfactory criterion is whether the prohibition (to adopt the sastri’s 
language) occurs in a vyavahära-éästra or not. The more modern of the dharma- 
Sastras contain a large, and in some cases a strikingly preponderant volume of 
vyavahära material, that is to say, of material directed to the assistance of the 
King in solving disputes. The remainder of the work is usually given to äcära 
(‘conduct’) or prayageitta (‘penance’), and a quantity of treatises are con- 
cerned almost exclusively with these. Rules found in such sections were intended 
to be applied in a pre-legal environment, and continued until recently to be 
applied if at all as extra-legal rules. An offender might be boycotted in the last 
resort, but practical affairs, in the civil law, were not affected by his trans- 
gressions : no means of nullifying the practical consequences of his prohibited 
act had been devised. The prohibitions in the vyavahéra (‘ civil law’) section 
came into another category: they were devised in an atmosphere which 
assumed the King’s ability to ‘ put things right’. Non-vyavahàra rules in a 
vyavahära setting, and vice versa, could be detected by applying the test, 
* Has the rule (merely) an “‘ unseen " object ? ? 

Consequently prohibitions (1) to (5) in our list, together with prohibition (6), 
though it is not quite comparable,* coming as they do in non-vyavahara contexts, 
are prohibitions which do not invalidate transactions in breach thereof.” The 
same criterion applies equally to the prohibitions we have cited regarding 
marriage: the faults of the parties do not invalidate the marriage. But 


See pp. 36-7 (trans. 58-60). Transgression leads to absence of fruit + sin + secular efficacy 
of gift, where donor is owner. Contrast the nullity of gifts by dependent persons: the same 
author's Vyavah@ra-cintamani, § 7722. But, discrepant though it is, we must not fail to observe 
the passage in the latter work (§ 755?) in which gifts of all property by a person having a son living 
are treated as a legal impossibility (there is a precedent in Medhätithi on Manu, vm, 164, and 
the Kriya-kalpataru, Vyavahara-kanda, 271). 

1 The author of the Smrti-sära (probably Harin&tha, but we cannot be sure as our only 
manuscript, MS I.O. 301 = Egg. 1489, is mutilated: of. Kane, op. oit., x, 372-4) calls P kpta- 
kirana. But see BSOAS, xv, 3, 1950, 481-5. 

3 Vicaspati-misra: investigated by Jagannätha at I, 400, 402, 406, ete. 

3 x, 405, 411-12. Smrti-authority was not wanting: see Narada, v, 2 = DA.k., 798a. 

4 At pp. 83, 85-6. 

5 Nor can we accept Jagannatha's own idea, that prohibited gifts will be free from defeot if 
given for pious purposes: 1, 400, 410, 422. 

* Being an alienation with an obvious ‘seen’ motive—but the Mitäksarā steadily ignores 
this faot. 7 Beo p. 212, n. 9, above. 

* The subjeot cannot be treated fully here. See first two cases cited in p. 207, n. 1, above, 
also (1952) 54 Bombay L.R. (Journal) 115-18 ; also Devana-bhatta, Smrii-candrika, 88 (where 
texts indicating nullity and/or divorce are said to apply to ‘ previous ages’). A sagotra marriage 
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prohibitions (7) to (12) are alike in appearing in a vyavahära context—even 
though some smrits prescribe penances for breaches 1~and they are therefore 
alike in rendering transactions in breach thereof liable to be declared void. This 
conclusion will not suit a follower of Priyanath Sen ; it is not consistent with the 
traditional Bengali solution of such problems ? ; it implies that a bare promisee 
has an interest, however inchoate, in the promised asset? (which is difficult 
to admit, but far from impossible) ; and it obliges us to scrutinize every prohibi- 
tion more carefully in case any further exceptions can be fastened upon it. 
But it has the merit of avoiding irritating and artificial distinctions between 
transactions which the smrtts treat together; and, moreover, the smrtis being 
after all historical documents as well as law-books, it pays to history the tribute 
that is her due. 


(legal since 1949) was valid according to the éästra but the husband had to live with the wife 
tamquam sorori: see Kane, op. oit., m, 407. It is perfectly true that the Miaksaré says (on 
Yajû., 1, 53a, p. 15) sapindäsamänagoträsamänapravaräsu bhäryatvam eva notpadyate ; the status 
of wifehood is denied to those women who are forbidden by reason of sameness of gotra, etc., 
but the author's meaning is that they are unfit for intercourse or for the wifely duties in general, 
not that they need not be maintained or that they are free for marnage with any other person, 
sce the marriage though seriously defective was not altogether a mullity. See references cited 
by Sir Hari Singh Gour, The Hindu Code, fourth edition, Nagpur, 1938, 136, and E. J. Trevelyan, 
Hindu family law, London, 1908, 40. During the British period such & marriage was void unless 
permitted by custom: see Madhavrao v. Raghavendrarao, (1946) 48 Bom. L.R. 196-ILR. 
[1946] Bombay 375. : 

1 See p. 206, n. 4, above. 

2 Jimütavähana’s famous text (Colebrooke, Dayabhaga, 11, 30): ‘a fact cannot be altered 
by a hundred texts’. Followed by Jagannätha, 1, 411-12. See Colebrooke in 2 Strange 432-3, 
also Sir Francis Macnaghten, Considerations on the Hindoo law . . . , Berampore, 1824, 33, 248, 
274, 292, 301, and H. H. Wilson, Works, v, 273. It is at this stage that we may advert to the 
difficulties of the Privy Counoil in this connexion. They were strongly influenced by tho Bengali 
view (probably because Bengali legal texte were well represented amongst those that first reached 
the public in translation) in Raja Rao Balwant Singh v. Rani Kishori, (1898) L.R. 25 I.A. 54, 
and in Sri Balusu Gurulingaswamy v. Sri Balusu Ramalakshmamma, (1809) L.R. 26 I.A. 113, 
which the reader will find of great interest after studying this article. See وقلع‎ Muntammal 
v. P. M. Ranganatha Nayagar, A.I.R. 1956 Madras 571, Anilabala Debi v. Somendu, A.I.R. 5 
N.U.C. (Cal.) 811, and A.I.R. 1958 Journal 52-3, 57-62. 

3 Otherwise he could not sue to have the gift set aside. The reader, in attempting to 
appreciate Sañkara’s (and ' Pratapa-rudra’s’) point of view—however opposed it may be to 
what is conventionally accepted—must recollect that at Hindu law prior to the early decades 
of the nineteenth century (as at French law to-day) no consideration was required to support a 
contract. Moreover, the Bengah view hadits own difficulties, as Jagannütha half admite (1, 422) : 
what is the predicament of the promisee ? 


‘PRINCIPLES OF WHISTLING '— 
I EP HSIAO CHIH—ANONYMOUS 


By E. D. EDWARDS 


USIC has its origin in Nature, a fact which is recognized by the Chinese. 

Music may be conscious (men) or unconscious (animals, storm, etc.). 

Vocal imitation preceded instrumental, which may have originated in the 
limitations of the human vocal chords. 

Bpeech is communication between man and man, between mind and mind ; 
music is communication between man and Nature, the gods, the spirits. Ancient 
music was no more than the sounds of Nature combined into some sort of 
system. Às we see in this work, vocal imitation of the sounds of Nature came 
before instrumental music. Learners of whistling were numerous when Shun 
‘developed music and invented the lute'.! In the 4 FF ME $ Yüeh fu tsa lu 
by Br مك‎ # Tuan An-chieh of the T‘ang period, it says, ‘Song is the voice of 
music. Strings are not equal to the bamboo (reed instruments); reeds are not 
equal to flesh (the human larynx). The larynx is far superior to any instrument’. 

‘Every musical sound’, says the Hstao Chth, ‘has its counterpart in 
Nature ’,? and it allies the reed-organ to the cry of the phoenix, and the fife 
to the dragon’s drone. As it says, the ‘roar of the tiger and the drone of the 
dragon all have a proper sequence of notes '.? 

Though comparatively little is known of ancient music, in the East its 
influence as an instrument of government was recognized, and probably 
nowhere did it play a more important part than in China. 

The mysterious origin of sound, the history of the development of music 
from natural sounds, is the subject of a curious survival, a work said to be by a 
T'ang dynasty author, and entitled ‘ Principles of Whistling ’ (Hstao Chih). 

There are two theories regarding the origin of the ‘ Principles of Whistling’. 
The first is that during the Six Dynasties period some persons wanted to do 
away with all Confucian ideas, and went into the mountains and did what they 
liked, as, for example whistling, since Confucius looked down on those who 
whistled. The other is the Taoist theory, and this is the more probable since 
Tao is frequently mentioned in the work. The Taoists believed that breathing 
the breath of Nature was one means of gaining immortality, and taking the 
Drug of Immortality was another. By whistling they were breathing in accord 
with Nature, and therefore they came nearer to Immortality. This view is 
strengthened by a passage in the ‘ History of Chin ',* which says that a certain 
man was a ‘ lover of Chuang Tzü and Lao Tzü, an able whistler and good at 
playing the Chinese lute '.5 

1 See p. 219. 1 Seo p. 223. ? Beo p. 223. 
E Ba fS] 19). 
E زر‎ 17 HE 28 . ٠ . 18 15 ERE. 
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The Hsiao Chih is found in the T'ang Tat Ts‘ung Shu," a series of 160 odd 
works with an unknown editor. As to the date of the Hstao Chih, we have only 
the evidence of the Féng Shih Wên Chien Cht,? Vol. v, where, under the heading 
* Whistling' 3 it says that ‘in A.D. 765 Sun Kuang, Judge of the Supreme 
Court,* wrote the Hstao Chth’. 

The word. Hsiao is given in the dictionary as meaning, ‘ A whistling, hissing 
sound ; to scream ; to whistle’. (The word is also read su, meaning ‘ to moan °.) 
This article, which I take to be on ‘ How to whistle ', says that ‘ a good whistler 
commands the attention of the whole world of spirits’. In my view this is 
one of the earliest works on phonetics. It tells one how to make certain sounds, 
and how to check them when they are made.’ Though I have tried to whistle 
according to these rules, I have not succeeded ; and I assume that it was a part 
of the Taoist rule to practise. ‘ After such preparations one may perform ’,® 
as the ‘ Principles’ put it. 


Preface? 
Air forced outwards from the throat and low in key is termed speech ; 


forced outwards from the tongue and high in key is termed hstao (whistling). 
The low key of speech is sufficient for the conduct of human affairs, for the 


1 FF {K SER FF, the work, occurs also in Bf À + $F T'ang Jén Shuo Huei (another name 
for the T'ang Tas Ts'ung Shu). See E D. Edwards, Chinese prose literature of the Tang period 
(2 vols., London, Probsthain, 1937-8), 1, 178-80. It may also be found in (2) T'ang Yu Inn 
H BE $k, edited by Wang Tang of the Sung; in (3) Féng Shih Wén Chien Chi + FC BH 
B, ac. by Féng Yen dj f of T'ang; in part in (4) T'as Ping Kuang Chi Jc SE JRE Fr, 
edited by Li Fang = j and others in the Sung dynasty ; in the (b) Wet Liao x 2, edited 
by Kao Sat-Sun jf [V] $f of the Sung Dynasty; in (6) Ku Shih Wên Fang Hsiao مساق‎ i كز‎ 
X Bi / BE, by Ku Yuan Ff] JC, of the Ming Dynasty ; in (7) 1 Mén Kuang Tu, BE PY it 8 
by Chou Li Ching J&] Jif jjj of the Ming and in (8) Ts‘ung Shu Chs Chéng ê My HS HE (Vol. 
1680), published in 1935 by the Commercial Press 

? The Féng Shih Wén Chien Ch (ch. 5) says that Sun Kuang FR E wiote this work. 
Tho T'ang Yu Lin agreos. (M. K.) 

* D or EE YE. 

4 Ta li shih p'ing shih. Ta ls shih is the ‘Supreme Court’, and P‘ing shsh is the ‘ Judge’. 
(M. K) 

5 See pp. 220-221. 5 Bee p. 220. 

7 Ku Shih Wên Fang Hsiao Shuo also has Preface FF Fe under the title, meaning that the 
preface of the work begins with Fu ch‘ chs yu hou Fe $e Wy Jj HE and ends with Miao ym chin i 
Abu UR A. I Men Kuang Tu Pen also has the word Heu FX Preface under the title. (M.K.) 

This work is difficult to translate, and I have to thank Professor Ma Khiam for notes (to 
which I have added ‘M.K.’ in gratitude). I also thank Mr. T‘ai Chen-Hua for translating them 
for me. 

I have also to thank Mr. Ho Kuang-Chung for collating the texta which, when he did them, 
I did not expect to see, and for biographies, copied from the Chinese. 

* Hsiao. The Shih I Chi #5 38 ÊL says, ‘In the West there is the Yin Hsiao [K] 9 
country whose inhabitants are all good at whistling. Men can be heard at 100 4 and women at 50 
li. It is like the sound of the shéng Ê (a small instrument consistang of a number of pipes of 
different lengths and a spout, through which the player blows out or sucks in air while fingering the 
key-notes), or a yu Æ (an instrument consisting of 36 reed-pipes). 
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expression of our natural feelings; the high key of whistling can move super- 
natural beings and is everlasting. Indeed, though a good speaker can win 
response from a thousand {4,1 a good whistler commands the attention of the 
whole world of spirits. 

The learners of the art are as follows: (Lao)? Chiin transmitted it to the 
(Western) 3 Royal Mother, she to the Fairy of the South Polar Star *; he to 
Kuang Ch‘éng-Tzti,,® he to Féng Hou, and he to Hsiao Fu." Hsiao Fu taught it 
to Wu Kuang,? he to Yao,? and Yao to Shun.!? 

Shun developed music," and invented the lute. This passed to Yü, 
after whom the art declined. It revived with the Immortal of the Chin 
Dynasty, Sun Kung !* of the T'ai Hsing Shan.!5 Sun Kung found the Way 
(adopted the Taoist rule of life) and disappeared. No one was taught the art 
by him. Yuan Ssti-tsung 16 had a smattering of the art but after him it was 
quite lost, and whistling was no longer heard. 


1 li = 4 of a mile. 
2 ‘ (Lao) Chun transmitted it to the (Western) Royal Mother’: The T“at P‘ing Kuang CM, 
ch. 392, p. 6, quoting the Hsiao Chih, says ‘Lao Tzü taught it to the Western Queen Mother’ 


KEMBERE E Tai Shang Tao Chun dc E SH F isa title of Lao Tet. 
Féng Shih Wên Chien Ch, Vol. v, has the same. I Mên Kuang Tu says ‘ Lao Chun Shou Wang 
Mu’. ' Lao Trt taught it to the Queen Mother '. The I ‘Mén adds ‘ Lao’ here. (M.K.) 

? Hai Wang Mu: Mayers, Chinese reader's manual, ed. 1910, 572. The Shan Hat Ching 
Ur Ê HE says, ‘ Hsi Wang Mu is like a human being, but has a leopard’s tail and tiger teeth, 
and can whistle ?. . 

t Nan Ohi 71 Hi, the South Pole, is the name of a star, meaning long life. Chén IR means 
Hsien {jlj in T'ang writings. Chén jén JW A means ‘a Fairy’ (Heien Jên {lj A). (MK) 

5 Kuang Ch'éng-Tzü : Lived in the reign of Huang Ti (2697 B.c., Mayers, 225), in the Kung- 
Tung Mountains, in Kansu. A recluse, living ın a stone cottage. Huang T: questioned him as 
to the essentials of the Tac teaching. (Mayers, 298.) 

5 Féng Hou was a minister of Huang Ti (Mayers, 135). 

' Hsiao Fu: Father of Whistling. 

8 Wu Kuang was a man of Hsia, who was seven inches tall. 

® Yao (Mayers, 900). 

19 Shun (Mayers, 617). 

11 Shun invented the lute. Ch'in E; the I Mén has Sê E- The Encyclopedia Sinica says 
that there were only five notes until 1300 8.0. 

12 Yu (2357-2255 ».0.). 

Chin $$, a D. 285-419.‏ هد 

14 Sun Kung f$ JM: an eccentric. The Shui Ching Chu 7K FE ŽE says Sun used to 
go up Mount I Yang "Ht Bj. He went to the top; travelled and whistled, The sound was 
like that of & bamboo flute or an organ of 36 pipes. It shook the hills and valleys. His formal 
name was Kung-Ho. Having no home he lived in a cave. He played the seven stringed lute, 
and those who heard it all loved it. 

15 Tai Hsing Shan X fF |l]. Mountains between Honan and. Hopei. 

15 Yuan Bzü-tsung [jp BE #2. A man of Chin (265-317). The Ch'én Liu Féng Su Ohuan 
BE RE MR £5 {1 says, ‘ Yüan Szü-tsung sang and whistled, and the sound accorded with the 
ch'in BE ', In the Chu Lin Ohi Hsien Lun f ak 4 5" fig it is said, ' Yüan Chieh was good at 
whistling. The sound was audible at several hundred steps. He travelled to the Su Mén Hills, 
where there was a recluse of name unknown. Chieh went with him to talk; the recluse laughed 
but did not listen. Then Chieh whistled and the recluse also whistled. The sound was lke that 
of the male and female (phoenix) ’. 
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Whistling is dealt with in fifteen chapters, starting from the ‘ First 
Principles’, and ending with the ‘Conclusion’. These give twelve methods, 
viz. : 
(The first is called) Wai Chi 
( , second , ,, ) Nei Chi 
) „ third » »)Han 
) , fourth ,, ,, ) Ts‘ang 
( , fifth » رر‎ ( 1 
( , sixth »  » ) Yueh 
( , seventh „ ,, ) Ta Chên 
( , eighth ,,  , ) Hsiao Chén 
( , ninth ,, ,, )Hsü 
( , tenth ,, ,, )OCOhàüh 

( , eleventh ,, ,, ) Wu Tai 

( „ twelfth ,, ,, ) Wu Shao 

All these will be dealt with in the fifteen chapters, wherein the beauties of 
Whistling are fully treated. ; 


No. I. First Principles 


Now the First Principles are the beginning of Whistling. When a man’s 
psyche is in a state of abstraction, his moral vision undistorted, when his 
ego is undisturbed and free from emulation, when externals leave him unmoved, 
when his heart always pleases (the spirits),! when his moral nature is in harmony 
and steady, then he may presume to discuss first principles. 

When the atmosphere is perfectly normal and the earth currents balanced, 
when the sky is clear overhead and the sun and moon are in favourable con- 
junction, then one may mortify the spirit and nullify the body. The vivifying 
elixir will still diffuse, and the magic fountain gush. 

Then, regulate the respiration, correct the relative positions of lips and teeth, 
compose the sides of the mouth, relax the tongue, practise in some retired spot. 
After (such preparations) one may perform. 

Select the purest of the Wu T'ai; let high and low notes follow in natural 
cadence without abrupt changes. These are the notes of the first principles. 

Proceeding to discussion, certainly the production of any one note compels 
a listener to dwell upon that note. When the ear has mastered it, when the 
mind has absorbed it, when it has entered into harmony with one’s inner nature 
and become suited to one's intelligence, then one really understands.? 


1. Wai Chi. Place the tongue in close contact with the inside of the upper 
teeth. Open wide both lips and force the breath outwards, letting the sound go 
out. This is called Wat Chi. 


1 The I Mén adds the word ‘spinta’, shén jg} after ‘ pleases '. 

* ‘Understands’: this ju A refers to ‘the door’ FY on p. 1 of text. Certain inner and outward 
conditions being satisfied, and oertam poses induced in the body, notes are chosen and presently 
effects are produced on the feelings, and emotions, and one then ' entera ’. 
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2. Net Chi. Place the tongue as before; close both lips, compressing 
them to a point, like the opening of a stalk of wheat. Pass the breath through, 
making the sound go inwards. This is called Nes Che. 

3. Han. Tongue as in the above methods, but protrude the lips, as if 
pronouncing Shu, with forced breath. Hold the sound in, and do not let it 
diffuse 


4. Ts‘ang. Tongue as before ; normalize the cheeks ; straighten the corners 
of the mouth, maintaining them in this position and draw inwards as if trying 
to secrete it (the air) within. 

5. San. Tongue nearly in contact with the inside of the upper teeth, 
separated by the width of two peppers. Open wide both lips and expel the 
breath. It must be diffused freely to produce the Sam result. This is called 
San. 

6. Yueh. Tongue as before. At each note, bring the tongue into contact 
with the roof of the mouth, producing short blasts, the mouth as in pronouncing 
‘Shih’. This is called Yüeh. 

7. Ta Chén.! Tongue as before (in Wat Chi). Breathe so as to make the 
sound fall from high to low, opening the throat the while ; keep the sound in 
the mouth as if holding a large object between the lips ; utter loudly and boldly. 
This is called Ta Chén. 

8. Hsiao Chén. Tongue as in previous method. Check the breath slightly 
and let the sound increase. Both Ta Chén and Hstao Chén are Yin sounds 
and are used by screaming demons and droning dragons. 

9. Hsii.2 Tongue as above; as in enunciating | Hsü' ; high or low as 
felt to be suitable. 

10. 037. Tongue as above, as if enunciating ‘CA‘sh’; high or low as 
guitable. 

11. Wu T'as. The five ‘ T'ai’ are five varieties, viz. : 


Chüeh 

Most of the Wu T'as have correspondences in the Wu Shao. They are called 
‘Tai’ to match with the five virtues—Jén, I, L4, Chih, Hsin 3; that is to 
say, they are the backbone of the notes, the fundamentals. Those who talk of 
notes cannot get away from these, but accept Kung and Shang as key notes, 
bases of the scale. If these are correct and properly ordered, then the notes 
are true; if they are irregular, 80 are the notes of the scale. 

12. The Wu Shao are correspondences of the Wu T'ai. The Wu T'as must 


1 Read Chén for Ch‘én. 

3 P5 JE. This word should be read het. 

3 The five virtues are Jên f^, I SE, Li f, Chih 4, Hsin {¥, that is benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, knowledge, and sincerity. 
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belong to the groups Vin and Yang (some to each). Yet, investigating the first 
principles, one says that the Wu Tat are Yang and the Wu Shao are Yin. 
When producing a sound the method of producing it must be examined with 
care. All the twelve methods are like the twelve months of the year. 

Nei Chi corresponds to Huang Chung, and Wai Chit to Ying Chung; 
Ta Chén corresponds to T'ai Ts‘ou, and Hsiao Chén to Chia Chung; Wu T'as 
to Ku Hsi, and Wu Shao to Chung Li; San to Jui Pin; Yüeh to Lin Chung ; 
Hsü to I Tsé; 017 to Nan Li; Han to Wu Shé, and T's‘ang to Ta Li. The 
(twelve) semi-tones represented by the pitch-pipes * bring forth each other and 
are perfected. 


No. IL. Fleeting Cloud 


Fleeting Cloud was heard by one who in ancient days was good at whistling 
and, hearing the voice of Han O, wrote it down. Sensuous and haunting, it is 
most beautiful when it is in harmony with the Kung tune. It sinks and floats, 
rises and disappears, and may be compared with a dragon sporting in a spring 
fountain. Rising to dizzy heights, the note checks the fleeting clouds; hence 
the name ‘ Fleeting Cloud’. It recalls forest pools in spring dawn or gentle 
breezes at sunset. 

The (specially) proper way to do it is to open with Net Chi (2), continue to 
San (5) and Han (3), Yueh (6), and Hsiao Chén (8), ending on Hst (9) and 
Ch'ih (10), continuing to Wu Shao (12). 

Such is the general outline of ‘ Fleeting Cloud ’. 

The notes bear a certain fixed character; the sounds tell of a dragon or a 
tiger or a cicada or a demon. Once performed, it is easy to repeat. Moreover, 
every air is followed by variations; in fact, it is said that there are a round 
dozen variations, all very superior. 

The lute suits southern manners; the reed-organ suits the cry of the 


1 Aocording to the Ls Chi Yueh Ling PA BE JI 4p the correspondences of the months and 
the tunes are as follows : 


Month Tune 
Méng Chun th # T'uTsou XK HE 
Chung ,, ^h. Chia Chung 2X $8 


Chung ,, » Jui Pin gt À 
Chi » a , Lan Chung =k i 
Méng Chiu FE fk IT 3t Al 
Chung , fp, Nan Lu BH 
C  , HF, — WaI(Sb) 4 Sf 
Méng Tung Ff — Ying Chung f $i 
Chung , — 4p, Huang , X » 


Ci  , 2E, Taiu kE ME) 


3 Tz'ü Has, section Ff, p. 262. In ancient times in order to regulate instruments musicians 
used to out bamboo into a pipe. Quality and pitch can be distinguished according to the length of 
the pipe. There are sıx Yin and six Yang. Yang هد‎ fft Lu, and Yin is Ej Lu. 
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phoenix ; the fife suits the dragon’s drone. Every musical sound has its counter- 
part (in nature). So, the roar of the tiger and the drone of a dragon all have a 
proper sequence of notes. 

What is here prefaced is dealt with later. 


No. III. Tiger in a Deep Ravine 

The ‘ Tiger in a Deep Ravine’ was heard by a good whistler of ancient days 
and written down. 

Defiance to excess ; rage to the limit. Open on Shang, and express reckless 
bravery unrestrained. The air suggests lush summer growth of twigs, and 
flowers and fruit in plenty. 

The proper way to do it is to open on Nei Chi (2); proceed to Ts‘ang (6) ; 
go on to Han (3), Wat Che (1), and Chén (7 and 8). Close upon Wu Shao (12) 
and Wu T'as (11). 

Such is the general outline of the ‘ Tiger in a Deep Ravine’. 


No. IV. Cicada on a Tall Willow 

The ‘ Cicada on a Tall Willow ' was heard by a fine whistler of olden times, 
and written down while listening. Floating idly and rising high, it eddies and 
permeates. 

The beginning of the sound Chüeh is not clear; it is high but harsh ; thin 
but stressed ; it ceases suddenly at times, then resumes. It suggests flowering 
forests, with bamboos overhead. 

The eminently proper way to do it is to open on the note Ta Chén (7); 
go on to Wu Shao (12), Chi (1 and 2), San (5), and Yüeh (6). Continue, and 
make the notes thrill. Close on Hsiao Chén (8). 

Such is the general idea of the ‘ Cicada on a Tall Willow’. 


No. V. Night Demons in a Lonely Wood 

‘Night Demons in a Lonely Wood’ was recorded by a good whistler of 
ancient days when passing through a lonely wood at night. It suggests crickets 
dotted about willow trees, and twittering birds in the distance. The note is 
low (light) and rising, soft but not dying away. It suggests heavy clouds at 
dawn, a time of winds and flying snow. 

Eminently suitable to do it is the Taoist method: first summon a crowd 
of demons ; assemble them in a lonely wood ; gradually bring them into sub- 
jection. The heart should palpitate as though one actually met a demon. 

Open on Nei Chi (2); proceed to Wu Shao (12). The sounds exclude Kung 
and Shang notes and Chiieh.1 But connect the sounds by the Yüeh method. 

Such is the general idea of ‘ Night Demons in a Lonely Wood ’. 


No. VI. The Gsbbon of the Magic Cavern / 
The ‘ Gibbon of the Magic Cavern’ was written down by a good whistler 
on hearing it. It suggests murky darkness with brightness in the distance, 


1 h Chueh: substituted by I Mên for H. Erh. 
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approaching and falling from many li away, mingled with the roar of the wind, 
the rush of many waters, and the rustle of forest trees. The howling of the 
gibbon emerges from this confusion of many sounds. The key-note opens on 
Yi. Then the sound illumines the bare mountains and the wind rises in all 
the valleys. 

The proper way to do it is to open on Net Chi (2) ; repeat from the beginning 
five times in succession, the first two clear and shrill, then three times quick 
and high. 

These complex sounds once gathered up, give the general effect of the 
‘Gibbon of the Magic Cavern ’. 


No. VII. Snow Geese and Swans Alighting 

* Snow Geese and Swans Alighting ’ was extracted from the ‘ Ching Chtieh’ + 
of the musicians of the Ch'in. A fine whistler of olden days wrote it. If the 
sound is spacious and widespread it is pleasurable. If it is short and shrill it is 
disliked. When the music is played, each sound, both broad and short, must be 
listened to, and then there will be no liking ? or disliking, any more than there 
would be if one could discern clearly the sound of snow geese in the distance. 

Moreover, those good at whistling may be silent; even if there is sound 
it may not go beyond a few hundred feet. Huge snow-geese fly in the sky. 
Where do you hear that sound on the way down ? 

Indeed, if the breath be forced out between lips and teeth, an exquisite 
note passes into the surrounding air. Thereupon the surroundings become 
pleasant; they being pleasant, the original air (source of strength) descends. 
(The snow-goose) can fly down from the flying clouds or float above in the 
sky. Can you say it cannot come down from the sky ? As high autumn is mild 
and the scenery beautiful, so the specially proper way to do it is first to produce 
some score of times the rustle of swans rising up wind—this on Wai Che (1) ; 
then continue to Hsü (9) and Ch‘th (10) ; modulate into Wu Tat (11) and end 
on San (5) and Yueh (6). Three performances, and fine weather will come ; 
five, and the flying clouds will roll up; nine, and the snow-geese and swans 
will alight. Such is the ‘Snow Geese and Swans Alighting ”. 


No. VIII. A Kite on a Dead Tree ` 

The ‘ Kite on a Dead Tree’ was written down by a good whistler of ancient 
times while listening to it. 

On the wing, the bird emits a mournful cry which rings through the far 
spaces as if it were dissatisfied; it breaks off and recommences, cold and 
cheerless as the wilds, shadowy and vague as the bitter mists. 

The eminently proper way to do it is to begin on Net Cha (2) and hold the 
note a long time; then to Hsu (9) and Chik (10); continue to San (D). 

The above describes the cry of the ‘ Kite on a Dead Tree’. 


1 Ch'ing Chueh: ‘Clear Musio ’ this may bé called. 
* Shih K'uang fp EN. 
5 Shou FF. The I Mên gives Av ¥. 
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No. IX. Dragon Droning 1 


The ‘ Dragon Droning’ or ‘ Dragon Droning in the Waters’ was written 
down while listening by a good whistler of ancient times. The dragon sinks 
&nd disappears, renewing his glossy appearance. The drone is high, but neither 
rises nor falls. The key notes are Kung and Shang. 

Mise en Scéne: on the side are sunlit crags leaning over; one looks into 
a deep pool or a dry abyss. | 

The eminently correct way to do it is to open on Nei Chi (2) ; and proceed 
to Han (3) and Ts‘ang (4). Prepare an impressive ending on Chén (7 and 8). 

Such is the description of a ‘ Dragon Droning '. 


No. X. Earthquake 


The ‘ Earthquake ’ is extracted from Kung Sun.! The notes were corrected 
by musicians of the Ch'in Kingdom.? 

The sound is widespread and vast; uniform, without variation all through, 
mysterious and continuous ; the rumble of thunder is not louder. It is depressing 
and alarming, as is the note Chi uttered with force. 

When one has absorbed the rule of Tao and raised oneself to the highest 
pitch of exaltation, and all accumulated wrath has evaporated (being rendered 
immaterial), then an angry shout may cause mountains to heave and make 
one throw out one's hands (in terror). 

For indeed, the earth is the most solid of things, and the way of the land 
is most calm. Would it not be strange to shake it with a whistle ? Still, there 
are things that move it. What are they ? Well, man is decided and breathes 
out. His breath is urged outwards and ends in sound; sound solidifies itself 
in T'ai Kung and T‘at Shang notes, which thus of themselves mingle with the 
four cosmic vapours. Then the Lü E vibrates and the Lü #t responds; the 
Yang acts and the Yin is passive. Certainly the Yang accumulates and reacts 
on the Yin ; the Yin accumulates and reacts on the Yang. Having accumulated 
and having moved then the mode of expression is uncertain. Since the earth 
rests upon these two interactive steps, how can they disturb what they support 
and hold ? 3 Can it remain motionless? Thus, then, sound being produced, 
we perceive the reasonableness (possibility) of terrestrial movement. We know 
that music has effects. It may not necessarily produce an active earthquake, 
but afterwards we call it ‘ earthquake sound ', and say it is the solidification 
of the ‘ Ch‘t’ of earth and the congealing of the Yen. 
` The eminently proper way to-do it is to open on Net Chi (2), proceed to 


1 Kung Sun: J Mên has Sun Kung. 

* Shih K'uang: musicians of the Ch'in kingdom during the Spring and Autumn period. 
Seo Who's who sn China, published by the Commercial Press, p. 773. (M.K.) See note 2 on 
previous page. 

3 Since both the Yin and the Yang airs have been in motion, and the earth is above the 
* two airs ', how can it be kept steady ? 
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Ta Chén (1); Ts'ang (4) and Han (3) are both taken. Wu T'ai (11) expresses 
the moving. 
This is the description of the ‘ Earthquake ’. 


No. XI. Su Mên! 


The ‘Su Mén’ was composed by the Taoist Immortal Recluse, who lived 
in the Su Mén Mountains ? (of Honan). 

The Holy One transmitted, he did not make it. The Immortal transmitted 
(the music of) Kuang Ch'éng Ff mg and Wu Kuang ¥ 3 in order to rejoice 
the spirit and expand the Tao. He did not regard music as the main task. 

In olden days there were those who roved in Su Mén listening to the phoenix’ 
songs. The notes were exquisitely clear, very different from the so-called 
pretended phoenix. The phoenix makes sounds but humans cannot hear them. 
How then can the Su Family know the sound of the phoenix? Hereafter, 
when seeking the sound, bring up the Immortal's whistle. | 

The Immortal’s whistle does not stop at fostering the Tao and gratifying 
the spirits ; for indeed, in everyday affairs it brings harmony into the world, 
and peace in season. In oneself the Tao never dies, in objective matters it 
assists all that is sacred, and conducts the Five Influences. In the arcana of 
Nature order prevails. For success in obtaining response (to such efforts) 
nothing approaches music. The Immortal has evolved the one successful 
form. As to all wild things whistling is the one thing needful. Yüan Szü-teung 
of Chin (Yüan Chi) was & fine whistler. Hearing that the Immortal thought 
himself his equal, he (Yuan) went to visit him. The Immortal remained seated 
with his heir in disorder. Yüan bowed repeatedly and inquired after his health. 
Thrice and again thrice he addressed his (uncivil) host. The Immortal main- 
tained his attitude and made no response. Chi then whistled some score of 
notes and left. The Immortal, estimating that his guest had not gone far, 
began to whistle the Ch'4ng Chüeh? to the extent of four or five movements. 
But Chi perceived that the mountains and all growing things took on a different 
` sound. Presently came a fierce whirlwind with pelting rain, followed by 
phoenixes and peacocks in flocks ; no one could count them. Chi was alarmed, 
but also pleased, and he returned home and wrote down the story. He obtained 
only two-tenths of it, and called it ‘Su Mén’. This is what they tell there. 

The motif of the song is lofty mountains and wide marshes, great heights 
and distances. | 

Open on Wu T'as (11) and Wu Shao (12); then Chén (7 and 8) and Cs 
(1 and 2), both Nes (2) and Was (1), and so through the whole twelve methods 
and you get something of the music of Su Mén. 


1 Su Mén Mountains: favourite place for recluses ; 1n Honan-Hopei. 

2 The tune 1s named ‘Su Mên’. Wer- $$ should be wes Bj ; they are used as alternatives 
in old texts. (M K.) 

* See note 1 on p 224. 
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No. XII. Isu Kung commanding Demons 

‘Lin Kung Commanding Demons’ was composed by Liu Kén.! Liu Kên 
attained to being the perfect (complete) Taoist. He possessed a refined taste 
in whistling. Being insulted by the Prefect he whistled, and called his (the 
Prefect’s) grandfather of the seventh generation to come. He came forthwith. 

His notes were pure and high, short and quick. Anyone below the average 
of musical taste disliked listening to his performance. Although a determined 
man might like the old style of whistling, yet for the most part it was not 
practised. Hence the text of the notes has many hiatuses, which posterity 
has been unable to fill. They call this the ‘ Stiff Model ?. : 

Open with the three notes of Wu Shao?; do not apply Kung and Shang. 
Then use Nes Chi (2), Ta Chén (7), and Hsiao Chén (8). End on Heü (9) and 
Chih (10). Then ‘Liu Kung commanding Demons’ is described. 


No. XIII. The Loose Rhymes of the Yiian 


The 'Loose Rhymes of the Yüan' were real composed by Yüan Chi. 
The rhymes are free and easy ; hence tho title. 

In the use of the various methods this air resembles the runs and repetitions 
of the ' First Principles’ (No. I) and ‘ Fleeting Cloud’ (No. II). The twelve 
methods may be freely used ; San (5) and Yüeh (6) are used most often. Both 
persons of refinement and culture and commonplace and mean folk can listen 
with appreciation. 

i The majesty of the heavenly principle, purged from all miasmic influence, 
may mingle with the ordinary music of the Hsüan and the Ch'sh, and the music 
of Chéng and Yüeh enter the ear. Most good whistlers can perform this air. 
Whenever persons retired in the woods and by springs puff out wind and by 
accident produce a rhymed sound, if their attempt misses success, it is simply 
a misfire; if it is completely successful then it remains. 
The above gives a general idea of the ‘ Loose Rhymes of the Yüan ’. 


No. XIV. Standard Notes 


. Standard just means standard. Extraordinary sounds bear no relationship 
to usual notes. 

In comparatively modern days, Sun Kung was successful, but people did 
not listen. As to peaceful notes, they stave off old age 3 and do not allow one 
to die. 

These Standard notes are-known about, but the notes themselves are lost. 


1 Liu Kén: See Hou Han Shu, biography of Liu Kén. Liu Kén’s story may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: Liu is insulted by the local governor. He then gives a whistle to summon the 
grandfather in the seventh generation to come. He comes at once, and reprimands his grandson, 
the governor, for being so impolite. The governor is frightened and apologizes, then he sends 
Liu away. (M.K.) 

3 Wu Shao: the three sounds are Tri ffr, Yù 27], and Chüeh ff. 

3 Chuch À] means Tui 3E ‘to retreat or withdraw’, or Chih Jf ‘to stop’. Chteh lao 


fang HI Æ Fy is the formule of perpetual youth. 
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No. XV. Conclusion t 

The conclusion is at the extremities of the scale, the end of the Great Tao. 
After the days of Yao and Shun there was some idea of these notes, but the 
actual notes were lost. 


Colophon 

: The name of the author of the ‘ Principles of Whistling’ is not given. 
Looking at the general statement, it seems very probable that it was written 
by some one in the T'ang dynasty, but there is no evidence to decide this. This 
book is exceedingly rare. 

The preface says, ‘the (Western) Queen Mother taught the Fairy of the 
South Polar Star; he passed it on to Kuang Ch'éng-tzü ". This is extravagant 
talk, and not usually accepted. But the twelve methods are found in Sun 
Téng and Yüan Chi, so that we can truly say we have the general purport of 
Whistling. The Preface also says that Sun Téng did not hand on (the gift) 
to anyone, and after Yüan Chi it disappeared and was no more heard. 

Ionce went to Loyang on business and made a trip to the Su Mén mountains 
visiting the former haunts of Sun and Yüan, but methinks it is not permitted 
to hear the notes of the phoenix—most unfortunately I was not favoured. 
Now the voice of man is the voice of the universe (nature). Man may be ancient 
or modern, but sound is eternal, never new or old. 

Now this book is going forth and who knows whether a Sun or Yüan may 
not appear in some mountains or woods and, that being 80, who can say that 


there is an end to Whistling ? 
Ming Dynasty, Chéng-Té Period Kéng Ch'én (1520). 


The I Mên Kuang Tu has also an ‘ After-preface" Ek (translated above) ; 
a list of chapters, as in the book; a ' Post-preface' f£ JẸ (not translated) ; 
a‘ Fu’ Fğ (also not translated) ; and a Discussion (Pien 3k translated below). 


The Pien runs as follows : | 

The Shuo Wên says, ‘To make music by blowing’. The Shih Chu Rẹ t 
‘Commentary on the Odes’ says, * To wrinkle the mouth and produce sound ’. 
The Hsiao Chih says, ‘ Air forced outwards from the tongue and high in key is 
termed hsiao (Whistling) '. The Han Shu ‘ History of Han’, says, ‘ To whistle 
means to call’. In the Ch‘u Ko && Bk ‘Songs of Ch‘u’ it is said, ‘These explana- 
tions of sound are like the appearance of long sighing or clear whistling, or of 
the feelings of sad singing, and are difficult to describe'. Therefore Yüan Chi 
Bt #F says, ‘As to sounds not yet being set in orden, there is now all this 
evidence so that we may know’. 


1 Encyclopedia Sinica, 386, left column: ‘To the first series the Chinese added more, one 
higher and one lower ’. I believe that these, the Uitra-Scale Notes, are the Pi $h and this chapter 
might well be headed ‘ Ultra-Scale Notes °. 

2 ‘I was not favoured’: I almost translated this ‘ I was upset ’, since instead of 4j ‘ cheerful’ 
I Mén has yang $k ‘ discontented’. 
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, A woman of the Ch'i household leaned against a pillar and whistled. A 
neighbour-woman said, * How sad is this whistling '. 

Liu Yüeh $j êk being surrounded by Hu (#3 Mongols, Tartars) went 
upstairs and'whistled. The Hu horsemen heard it and were all affected by 
it, and sighed. f ١ 

Ch'ao Ping ير‎ Jj wanted to cross (the river). The boatman would not let 
him. Ping thereupon spread a cover and sat down, and whistled for the wind. 

There are people who did not know this, thinking that ‘laughter’ # was 
* whistling ’ W$, which is ridiculous. 


PHONETIC OBSERVATIONS ON GUJARATI 
By J. R. ERTE 


HE observations offered in this article are based on notes on the pronuncia- 
tion of a number of Gujarati speakers of different classes from various 
districts, including field notes recorded in 1938. 

Although the speakers included Christians from Khera District and Surat, 
peasants and felts from Ahmedabad district, Nagar Brahmins of Ahmedabad, 
and Brahmins from South and Central Kathiawar, they all in their different 
ways and often in different words, provided examples and illustrations of wide- 
spread characteristics of Gujarati. 

In reviewing these notes on pronunciation, I am more than ever convinced 
of the value of the prosodic approach in phonological analysis. Though I am 
not able to state a complete analysis of any one form of Gujarati, there are 
indications that some of the features I have selected for comment are 
characteristic exponents of phonological elements of structure, both prosodic 
and phonematic. 

The observations fall into six groups as follows : 

I. The qualities and quantities of vowels. 
Il. Aspiration and Non-aspiration, coupled with voice quality and phona- 
tion differences in words and syllables. 

III. Retroflexion. 

IV. Nasals and Nasalization. 

V. y- and v-prosodies and ‘ palatalizations ’. 

VI. Intonation, Emphasis, and Stress, with notice of prosodic features in 

the quantity and quality of vowels and consonants. 


I 
Though pairs of strict comparables are not always available, it is necessary 
to recognize both half-close and half-open front vowels, e and £, o and o. It 
is probably true that in some parts of Kathiawar these pairs are not found, 
and that one e and one o are the basic units with contextual variants. But the 
following are attested : 
(a) o—o 
NA! copdo ‘ apply !, smear!’ (Imp.), copdo ‘a ledger’ 
kos ‘ mile ', kof ‘ big iron rod for digging or wrecking buildings ? 
bokdo ‘ he-goat’ 
joq ‘ couple’ or ‘ couplet ”, jho ‘ a ruffian’ 


1 The abbreviations indicate class and district—NA, Nagar Brahmin, Ahmedabad; NSK, 
Nagar Brahmin, South Kathiawar; NCK, Nagar Brahmin, Central Kathiawar; TA, Tel, 
Ahmedabad; Ch.Kh. Christian, Khera. 
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fok ‘ sorrow ', fokh ‘ fondness, love’ 

rotlo ‘ bread’, otlo ‘ verandah ’ 

kho| ‘ covering sheet’ or ‘wrap’, kho| ‘ waste of sesamun 
seeds after oil has been extracted ’, khol ‘ a crevice or hold ? 

qok ‘ neck ”, qok ‘ dock’ 

copdi ‘ besmeared ’, copdi ‘ a book’ 

go: ‘ round ? (adj.), go], ‘ molasses ' 

80] ‘ sixteen ’, 80°] ‘ wheal on skin, shoots of mango’ 

mo'r ‘ peacock’, mo'r ‘ blossoms ° 

ko'thi ‘a large earthenware pot for storing corn’, ko-thi ‘a 
wood-apple tree’, kofh ‘a wood-apple, a snake’, kot ‘a 
coat, a wall surrounding a building’ 

ne ‘and ’, or suffix, ns ' pipe of the huqqa ° 

qo'l ‘a bucket ’, qo'l ‘ hypocrisy ? 

qho:l ' gilding ' (n.), ‘ gilt’, dho1' ع‎ drum’ 

dho:| ‘a kind of tune sung by women at weddings’, dho:l ‘a 
slap’ 

gokh ‘cram!’ (for exams.—Imp.), gokh ‘square recess in a 
wall’ í 

khod ' a defect °’, khoq ! ‘find out!’ 

khol ‘ open, a cavity’, kho| ' oil-cake ? 

ko| ° a big rat’, kho|o ‘ mother’s lap’ 

kot ‘ coat’, koth ‘ wood-apple ' 


mer ‘ last bead to be told on string of beads’, mer ‘die!’ 

beta ‘son’ or ‘ daughter ’, betha ‘ sat’ (v.) 

er ‘ difference ', her (loan), er keryo! ‘fire!’ 

kede ‘ by the side of ’, ke4ge ‘ on the waist’ 

ke] ‘ plantain ', kher ‘ never mind ! ’, ker ‘ cruelty, oppression ' 

bert ‘island’, bét ‘ bat’ (L.w.) 

be'J ‘ good, nice ’ (Lw. ?), bes ! ‘ sit down ! ' (Imp.) 

chek ‘ at extremity’, coek ‘ cheque ? (Lw.) 

kem ‘ how’, tem ‘ 80’ 

gherr ‘ circumference of dress, sleeve, or garment’, ghar ‘at 
home ? 

jer ‘subjugation’, jher * poison ' (zer in Kathiawar) 

me: ‘ mail train’, mel ‘ dirt’ 


At the phonetic level in some dialects, for instance in the speech of most 
Nagar Brahmins of Ahmedabad, a closer o (9) is noticeable in closed syllables 
immediately followed by the initial consonant of the next syllable as in copdo. 
Àn opener e or what some Gujarati scholars! have called e moyen is often 


3 See N. B. Divatia, Gujarati language and lueraiure, University of Bombay, 1921, especially 
p. 156. He notices opener © in the 3rd person singular of the present and future, and also m the 
instrumental case, and the opener و‎ in the nominative amgular, masoulme terminations of nouns 
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heard finally in inflections, and sometimes in monosyllables followed by a final 
nasal consonant. An t-like vowel is heard in breathy voice syllables and some- 
times immediately preceding an aspirated voiced consonant. An opener o (Q) 
is also common finally, and an o-like vowel is similarly associated with breathy 
voice syllables. These opener vowels might possibly be classified phonematically 
with one or other of the varieties e, £, o, o, previously noticed, but most probably 
with e and o. There are also further complications: (i) In some dialecta e is 
frequently longer than t, even in similar environments, though it would not 
be safe to group e with 1-like or v-like vowels as ‘short’. Final e-like vowels 
are often quite short. (ii) There are differences of quality and length of most 
vowels associated with differences of order and place in structure, and with 
consonantal environment in such structures. 

These observations make it difficult to suggest any over-all phonological 
scheme for all Gujarati, and it is no easy matter in any given dialect to recognize 
the exponents of phonematic as distinct from prosodic elements of the word, 
phrase, clause, or sentence. The disentangling of these two classes of element is 
to be done for each dialect, but there may well prove to be many parallels. 

In words with two central vowel syllabics, such as seres ‘ beautiful, good ’, 
„amal ' power ', or veme} ‘ whirlpool”, the first is closer and more central than 
the second which is A-like. Other vocalic features of a prosodic nature are the 
tendency to hear the prominence of a vowels when not final, short 1-like vowels 
do not occur in open syllables, short o-like vowels are rare in monosyllables 
with no final off-glide. 

The association of the open ع‎ and o vowel qualities with breathy voice 
may also be regarded as a prosodic feature, e.g. bero ‘ deaf’, se4la ‘easy’, 
veËMi ‘early’, mefl ‘ palace’, fefr ‘city’ [cf. fer ‘share’ (Lw.)], kefvi (infini- 
tive agreeing with object, cf. kevi ‘ how ? ’), ve"l ‘a cart used in a wedding 
procession ’, por ‘ one watch of three hours’ (cf. por [with a creak] ' last year’ 
or ‘ the coming year’), pe“lo ‘ first’, mo"qfi ‘ mouth, face” (cf. modf ‘ late’), 
péjo ° a sweetmeat’ (sometimes pé*qho). 

The prosodic feature of final voiced aspirate with preceding open vowel 
and breathy voice in monosyllables like kodh ‘ leprosy’ is of interest. The 
pronunciation may be suggested by ko*qfi—cf. koq (n.) ‘ fondling a child’. 


II 


Since ancient times the distinction of mohaprame (‘big breath’) and 
olpoprans (‘little breath’) has broadly summarized the relation of the bodily 
breathing processes in the chest and larynx with the characteristic mechanisms 


and adjectives, and in the imperative 3rd person singular and 2nd person plural. He also notices 
opener @ and 0 with nasalization and when followed by nasals : gdhan ‘sign’, végor, (a sort 
of vegetable), gód 1 ‘a bat for games’, pOk ‘corn from cob’, gQdh ‘to have a man locked up’, 
ven ‘a word’, cen ‘signs’, sen ‘army’, NON or nen ‘eye’, dhoni ‘a milk pot’, jor ‘a show’, 
jem, tem, kem. The distinction of olose and open vowel quality does not seem to be distinctive 
in nasalized syllables. Dr. Dave has made similar suggestions in a more developed thesis. 
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of Sanskritic utterance.! In harmony with this broad approach, I suggest once 
more the linking of phonetic observations with a prosodic approach in phono- 
logical analysis. 

In all forms of spoken Gujarati I have listened to, there are symptoms 
supporting this approach, involving notice of distinctive features in the pro- 
nunciation of whole words and of phrases, including exponents of puer 
within words and junctures between words. 

In the pronunciation of Brahmins, Hindu telis, and Christians, I have 
noticed that ın such series of words as pal, bal, and bal, or bai, bhai, differences 
of aspiration, voice quality, and of occlusion or obstruence do not bear only 
on the separate ‘ letter-units ', but are features of types of monosyllable. The 
smallest unit to which these characteristics could be referred is the syllable. 
The contrast between bhai and bai for example is almost one of mahaprana 
and alpeprana. In bai there is a marked control of breath throughout and the 
vowels are ‘ creaky’. I suspect voicing with a minimum of breath throughout 
the stop and there is a suggestion of the implosive about the consonant. 

The phonation process during the production of b, d, d, g, but not of j, 
with some speakers seems to be accompanied by an appreciable descent of the 
larynx. The lean neck and prominent Adam’s apple of one of my Khera 
informants enabled this descent to be seen and felt. When speaking carefully 
and with emphasis, the lower jaw descends appreciably during the occlusion. 
The informant himself, when asked to ‘introspect’ phonetically, thought 
there might be some recession ® of air during the pronunciation of initial b, d 
q, and g, but no very obvious implosion could be heard on release. Most probably 
there is a diminution of buccal air-pressure between the occlusion and the 
descending larynx, accompanied by ‘ little breath ’ with all that implies. There 
is creaky voice on release. 

There was very much less larynx movement (or none at all) with the aspirated 
plosives and, on release, breathy voice followed. The antithesis or difference 
in such words, between b and bh for example, was shown by different phonetic 
processes, that is to say, by different phonetic exponents from those normally 
observed in Marathi, Hindi, or Urdu. 

In pa'l, there is a distinct creakiness of vowel especially noticeable when 
the word is pronounced in isolation. The occlusion is firm. In ba:] there is also 
creak, and though the plosive is voiced, there is again marked control of breath 
as if the rib-cage were fixed, which could not be so with ' big breath’. The 
obstruence is firm, but there is little puckering or rounding of the lips with 
such a vowel following. 

In bhai, there is a rough sort of aspirated voice throughout, almost what 
could be described as over-voiced aspiration and, as one informant put it, 
more in the vowel than with the consonant. This is very different phonation 


1 See W. S. Allen, Phonetics sn ancient India, Oxford University Press, 1953, 38, 48 et seq., 
65 et soq. 
* See Sir Ralph Turner’s article ‘ The Sindhi recursives ', BSOS, m, 2, 1924, 301-15. 
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from the creakiness noted in bai. The production of the obstruence is different 
in respect not only of the phonation but also of the contact which is less firm. 
Aspiration in the general sense is dominant at the expense of tensity of occlusion. 
It is possible that at a later stage, the low-toned almost sepulchral breathy 
voice might lead to a tonal dominance, as in certain Panjabi dialects. The 
prosodic approach is clearly advantageous in such comparative studies. 

There is some difference in the case of ben ‘sister’. The utterance is 
monosyllabic and aspirated. The stop is fully voiced but without creak. In 
Khera, the use of bon or bufn shows similar features with absence of creak 
probably throughout, including the stop. 

Both with bhai and bai, I found my best informants would reject Hindi 
or Marathi styles of pronunciation, and in bai, the English type of phonation 
algo.! i 

In almost aH dialects, the dominance of aspiration with surds resulted in 
$, where ph might be expected. One Khera informant almost always used $ 
in initial position, and a completely spirantized velar or pre-velar where kh 
would normally be expected. The velar fricatives heard are not at all scrapy 
and quite unlike Urdu x for example. In certain positions where normal expeota- 
tion in a transliteration might be ph, bh, dh, kh, gh, I observed ġ, B4, 84, $, y. 
The final surds k, t, and even f were frequently without release.? 


III 


Most dialects of Gujarati present a full phonetic range of retroflex articula- 
tions, t. d. t. l n, g but the phonological patterning both phonematic and 
prosodic is different in Ahmedabad, Khera, and Kathiawar. In some Kathiawar 
dialects, the distinction between d and dd in intervocalic positions is attested, 
as well as the distinction between ع‎ and d in the same position. 

In Ahmedabad, Nagar Brahmins use ع‎ between two vowels, but when 
followed by another retroflex articulation such as f, n, |, the stop pronunciation 
d is regular, e.g. eqen, edani, peden, joni, taqhonü, pede]. When followed by 
a lateral, d is also usual—vor, but vedlo, puro, but pudlo—in compounds and 
derivatives also, the prosodic function of d is clear—odol, edeg, nidor. [ is 
sometimes heard after nasalization, but more usually d—e.g. 508, vad fio, 
s&dh, miqhu, m&qvü. On the other hand, the prosodic sequence [-n is not met 
with—but I-n, e.g. ve|vü ‘to turn, a turn'—cognate noun valon. Similarly 
in Kathiawar, me|vü ‘to meet” but melanü ‘met, or paid up’. 


1 A Brahmin informant from South Kathiawar rejected my pronunciation of badi ‘ vice’, 
presumably with English phonation though acourate otherwise, on the ground that the final 
syllable sounded like -dhi. A slight creak would have been safer. The same informant rejected 
my pronunciation of uder ‘ belly ’, remarking that the d sounded like Hindi or Marathi. A fully 
voiced consonant with a minimum of breath appeared to satisfy him. There may be something 
akin to the Panjabi end Sindhi processes of phonation in certain dialects of Gujarati. 

* I wondered whether the pronunciation khombat with unreleased final had led to the English 
version Cambay. 
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In Ahmedabad, there would appear to be variation of pronunciation 
according to the words—some with d, others with {. 

A Nagar Brahmin informant from Central Kathiawar produced the following 
pairs : 


leqe ‘ slanting ? ced ‘ obstinacy ' 

lere ' fighting ' ceph ‘ climb ’ (imperative) 

cade ‘sleeve ’ (loc.) jadà ‘fat’ 

cari ‘ complaint’ jarû ‘jaw’ - 
vəqfi ‘ elder ? 
vetî ‘ only one’ 


He maintained the following differences which do not obtain in Ahmedabad : 


padi‘ young she-buffalo’ pari ‘ fallen’ 
biqi ‘small cigar’ (both biți ‘ closed’ (less palatalization) 
consonants palatalized) 

Final n, shows much less firm contact than in Marathi, for example. It is 
usually a rapid nasalized flap with a minimum contact [f], e.g. khan, ban, 
dan, man. Whereas in Kathiawar the production of | is by making the retroflex 
flap with the front of the tip of the tongue only, in Khera | is much more 
t-like, with rather more side contact. In Khera, the difference between d and | 
is in the rapidity of the flap and the slightly less side contact, e.g. a'l ([-like) 
* charge’, aq ‘ objection ?. 

A pronunciation such as vasonni, with a long post-alveolar nasal furnishes 
the phonetic exponent of n + n in vasen ~+- ni, or pittelna, with an ‘ English ' 
type of ‘1’ suggests pitte| + .لهم‎ . . pitte|na vasenni dukanmä . . .] 
Similarly brahmenne with alveolar nasals, and in South Kathiawar, brahmenthi 
without flap or normal retroflexion. Similar treatment of the exponents of 
junctions, accounts for the pronunciation ballegne (with a long post-alveolar 
nasal), the structure of which is ba] legne ‘infant marriage’. Retroflexion 
is noticeable throughout the pronunciation of the word ghentdi ‘a small 
bell attached to yoke collar’—sometimes along with gdgro ‘cattle bell’. 
nt are homorganic, but t is released, and d separately retroflexed— 


ghont + di 
IV 


An indication of the prosodic nature of anusvara and anunastka is their 
association with vowel and syllable quantity. As a rough general rule in Gujarati, 
a short vowel with anuswar is coupled with a nasal homorganic with the following 
consonant or semi-vowel But even with e which may perhaps be regarded as 
prosodically short, there are exceptions, e.g. 225098. The presence of an 
1-like vowel quality does not establish a short high front vowel in Gujarati. 
Alongside it ‘ brick’, bhit ‘ wall’, piplo ‘ peepal’, miqu ‘cipher’, there are 
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sindhu, hindu, hindustan, cinta! ‘ worry >, and lbu and limbu ‘lime’ both 
occur. The following pairs are of interest : 


sat ‘ seven’ sit ‘ land rented for agriculture ’ 
vas ° habitation, smell ? vas ‘ bamboo ' 
khott ‘ a document’ khont ‘ perseverance ' 
saco ‘ truthful ' sfico ‘a machine’ 
kap ‘ cut’ k&p ‘silt ’ (river) 
ked ‘ volume ? kend a sort of vegetable 
tutu calling a dog tütü ‘ thou ’ (contemptuous) 
kuku sound of muttering kükü woman's forehead mark 
khaq ‘a pit’ khäd (i) ‘ sugar’ 

(ii) ‘ break in edge of a knife’ 
s&bho] ‘ listen ° sembha] ' care’ 


The nasalization of final syllables in Ahmedabad is very weak and often 
absent ; this is especially so with a and u vowels. In Kathiawar, nasalization 
is as a rule clear and distinct. 

Summarily it may be said that nasalization is best regarded prosodically 
whether it be vocalic or consonantal. It will be recognized that most vowel 
qualities can. be nasalized, even e, and that the homorganic nasals of the con- 
sonants and semi-vowels are met with as syllabic features—m, n, N, n, D, 5, ÿ, 
&nd nasalized articulations homorganie with s &nd J of various qualities, e.g. 
sofvst or soüvet® ‘era’, soÿyog ‘coincidence’, seüskr"t ‘Sanskrit’, seüfey 
‘doubt’. Since consonantal n (as distinct from homorganic n) participates in 
specific prosodic processes as noted above, the nasal phonematic units common 
in most environments, are thus reduced to two, m and "n, for all practical 
purposes in most of the restricted languages in everyday use. 


V 


This distinctive use of y and v in the verbal system is not the only feature 
“of the kind in Gujarati. There is the characteristic ‘ y ' feature of many con- 
sonants—e sort of palatalization which need not be supported by minimal 
pairs to be recognized as phonologically meaningful? 

The observation of recurring ‘y’ and ‘v’ resonances as well as the com- 
moner central ‘non-y’ and ‘non-v’ resonances associated with Gujarati 
words and pieces is found to correlate with phonological and grammatical 


1 On the other hand, the i both in cita ‘ pyre ' and citta ‘ cheetah ' is also comparatively short 
in duration. 

3 The informant commonly pronounced the English word ‘somewhat’ in a similar way, 
sADvo[. 

3 For example, lokhto (present), lokhtyo (past), lekhvano (future), lakhyo, so that some 
of the verbal forms could be described as -t forms, -y forms, Ü-forms—and also perhaps -el 
formsand -f forms. To these are to be added the-& forms (lokha-). The form lekhavelo is generally 
pronounced lokhaylo, Other interesting prosodio processes can be studied in what are sometimes 
called the double causatives: kha-, kha-vad-, khovda-. 
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statements." Verbal stems with final consonant present the second person 
singular imperative with final ‘ y ' resonance, e.g. ker’, whereas in the plural 
form with vocalic stems, the ‘ نا‎ quality is a feature of the final syllable, e.g. 
juvo or jov ‘see’, jav ‘go’. 3 

In Kathiawar and even in Ahmedabad the ‘ y ' prosody can still be observed 
in passive participles and feminine nouns with final consonant, e.g. : 


got” ‘ gait’ get ‘ gone’ 
mət” (f.) ‘ sense’ met (m.) ‘ opinion, vote ' 
gath ‘ knot ’ gâth ‘ mind | ' 


Other attested examples are rat! ‘night’, rate ‘at night’, exjk"h ‘ eye’, 
rit? ‘way’, jat” ‘kind, sex’, nat” ‘caste’, khæf” ‘sofa’, mükh ‘mouth’ 
or ‘face’, muk’e or mukk’e¢ ‘chief’, yog ‘ meditation’, yog? ‘fit, suitable, 
adequate’, ped ‘a line of a poem’, pedd” ‘poetry’ (as opposed to prose), 
bhokf ‘eating’, bhekj’ ‘eatable’ (adj.), puj” in puj” pita ' respected father’, 
set” ‘truth’, div’ ‘heavenly’, krot” ‘action’, segkh’ (one of the six schools 
of philosophy). 

These pronunciations are probably disappearing, but some Gujarati scholars 
would like to introduce yokar in the spelling, perhaps remembering the scansion 
of verse in some forms of Old Gujarati. 

In Ahmedabad, the resonances of the f-releases in such pairs as ge[ko 
(a short stout man) and gofki (the diminutive—of ‘ children’) are different, 
the first being back and the second fronted. Similarly in Ahmedabad (teli), 
mo[^ko (a big water pot), mof’ki (a small one), vaf?ko (a big bowl), vat”ki 
(a small one). In quick speech, bájijo corresponds to bhagi geyo of slow, careful 
utterance. 

In the villages, perhaps more especially in northern Gujarat and among 
the lower classes, such pronunciations as the following are common: 1æd’k’0 
‘ pet’, kheet’ki ‘butcher’, got”ki ‘a small sturdy little boy’. Some villagers 
would distinguish bhat’ (f.) ‘ design, kind’, from bhat (m.) ‘ cooked rice’. 

Other village words for the naming of the days of the fortnight are of 
interest—ek’6m (first day), bij” (the second day [cf. bij? = seed]), and con- 
tinuing as follows: trij” (3rd), cot’h (4th), päc’em (5th), chét’h (6th), seat’ém 
(7th), æf’hëm (8th), no’m” or noem’ (9th), ej’ær’ëf (11th), bær’ëf (12th), 
er’ëf (13th), ceud’ëf (14th), pun’ëm (15th). The usual ordinal for tenth 
is defem, but there is the word dáf'ém? (the tenth month).? 


VI 


Phonetic observations on words and sentences in terms of the general 
categories of intonation, emphasis, and stress ? do not lead to the sort of prosodic 


1 See preceding note. 

2 The phonetio transcriptions are meant to suggest the usefulness of the phonological descrip- 
tion of such words in terms of y-prosodies. 

* Some attention to these problems has been given both by European and Gujarati scholars. 
Bee ‘ Stress accent in modern Gujarati’, by Alfred Master, Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, N.S., 1, 1925, 76-94, and also the work of Dr. Dave. 
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analysis which would form part of a syntactical statement. However, à begin- 
ning is suggested at the phonetic level. 

Syllabic prominence in word structures when established, will be found to 
involve the consideration of vowel qualities and sequences, and the nature and 
quantities of the constituent syllables and syllabics.! We have noted sequences 
of the so-called inherent vowel and Dr. Dave has pointed out the possible con- 
nexion of the open vowel quality a? in non-final position with syllable 
prominence. And the part played by geminations and consonant junctions 
is not to be overlooked. 

As in other Indian languages, it looks as though in Gujarati also the 
distribution of what may be called accent prominence depends on contrast 
of pitch between two consecutive syllables and in longer words on the relation 
of these to the 'head' and the 'tail'. The main prominence is commonly 
on the descending syllable followed by a rise in the next. This observation is 
nevertheless contingent on other factors such as the vowel qualities and their 
sequences, the syllabic structure of the word, end the relative emphasis in 
terms of the sentence prosodies. 


[se ITI 
Perte ie 1 v] 


emdavadmä milo che 
There are "mills in Ahmedabad 


qoe 


emdavadm& milo che 
The mills are in "Ahmedabad 
(In answer to a possible question ‘ Where are your cotton mills in Gujarat ? °) 


emdavadmá kapedni milo che 
In Ahmedabad there are "cotton mills (as distinct from Calcutta, for 
instance, where there are jute mills) 


1 In the matter of the ictus or the incidence of whatever stress may be felt by the native 
speaker, a Nagar Brahmin of Ahmedabad often remarked on the differences he felt ın the ‘ gesture- 
stroke’ in the two words khotta and khadfia in the sentence tenê khotta khadfia ' ho had to 
eat his own words”. He felt the ‘ stroke’ ended before the end of the first syllable khat- of khotta, 
and was also in the vowel of khá m khädfia. Other speakers sometimes felt that whoicas in 
breathy voice syllables the ‘ stroke ' was in the vowel, in non-breathy syllables with initial plosive, 
it was 1n the initial consonant. 

2 Syllabic prominence, for example, is much clearer in sombhá| va ma than in sambho|va 
ma. 
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emdavad mã i[li bodhi milo che, ke 
In Ahmedabad there are so many mills that 


ratre dhumado nice utre che 
at night, smoke actually comes down 


When the emphatic particle is used with various patterns of word order, 
then sentence intonation, emphasis, and word accent are rather more compli- 
cated and further indicate the high importance of prosodic analysis for 
syntactical statement. 


emdavad milonii methek cho 
Ahmedabad is the centre for the mills (unemphatic) 


emdavad milonüj mothok che 
Ahmedabad is where all the mills are! (not a health resort) 


emdavadej milonü methok che 
Ahmeda'bad is the "centre of the "mill industries (not Bombay) 


milonü mothokoj emdavad che 
"The centre of the mill industries is Ahmedabad 


emdavad milonfi mothek chej 
The centre of the mill industries Ahmedabad undoubtedly "ts. 
These observations are confined to main characteristics, and many interesting 
features of the village dialects have necessarily been omitted. The followmg 
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sentence from a railway carriage conversation between two Kathiawari peasants 
travelling to Ahmedabad, suggests a few: 

he'rn'i han'i fol, gendfari khan, him'n’i Bova nai. vela mehon 
bfega kere. This roughly means ‘ The city is full of tea shops (with wireless), and 
restaurants, but you don't get good clean food and certainly not clean country 
air. You might have to go to the place of the funeral pyres sooner than you 
think |’ 

The main purpose is merely to illustrate the application of general phonetics 
to the particular description of characteristics of a number of obviously related: 
forms of speech in a few dialects of Gujarati. At the same time, they are 
offered as preliminaries towards the linguistic analysis of one of these dialects, 
or towards the statement of certain structures and systems in one or more of 
them. The main level of observation is phonetic and the transcriptions are 
impressionistic, intended to give the reader some idea of the pronunciation 
and shape of the Gujarati materials. At the same time, references are made 
throughout to the probabilities in phonological analysis from the prosodic 
point of view, which places whole words, pieces, and sentences in the focus of 
attention with the ultimate purpose of completing the statement of meanings 
at other levels of linguistic analysis. 
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THE INTER-RELATIONS OF CASTES AND ETHNIC 
GROUPS IN NEPAL’ 
By CHRISTOPHE von FÜRER-HAIMENDORF 


HE system of endogamous castes arranged in a hierarchic order is a form 
of social structure characteristic of India and certain neighbouring 
countries affected by the influence of Hinduism. Its origin and historic develop- 
ment is the subject of a large literature based primarily on Sanskrit sources 
stemming from ancient and medieval times. Our knowledge of Indian social 
life in those times is due almost entirely to the work of Sanskrit scholars, and 
studies of the phenomenon of caste from a sociological point of view, such as 
that of Max Weber, remained few in numbers compared to the volume of 
treatises viewing the system in a purely historical perspective. It is only in 
recent years that anthropologists have begun to study the present-day structure 
of castes and the dynamics of the system in specific parts of India, Their 
investigations have led to a clearer appreciation of the characteristic features 
of a caste-society, and have acted as a corrective to views of the caste-system 
derived from the writings of Brahman authors, who naturally had looked at 
the system from the angle of the highest caste and, moreover, as protagonists 
of tradition and rigidity had depicted the ideal of caste-behaviour and caste- 
relations rather than their reality. 

Anthropological research in various parts of India has also shown that even 
within the sphere of Hindu societies there is no complete uniformity in the 
inter-relations of castes and caste-groups, and that the classic division of society 
into four varnas is not always applicable to the local pattern. Common to all 
caste-societies of India is, however, the prevalence of certain basic principles, 
such as the acceptance of a hierarchic rank-order of castes, the correlation 
between status in this hierarchy and ritual purity, the endogamy of castes 
and subcastes, modified’ only by the occasional toleration of hypergamous 
unions, and the mutual interdependence of castes within the framework of 
the jajman? system. 

The question has often been asked, whether the caste-gystem is indivisibly 
linked with Hinduism as the predominant religion, or whether caste, as a 
structural principle, can function also in societies outside the Hindu sphere. 
In Ceylon, a country where Buddhism has never given way to a Brahmanic 
counter-reformation, caste is nevertheless an important principle of social 
organization, and caste-groups are separated by ritual as well as economic 
barriers. But it would seem that Buddhism, although not actively opposed 
to caste, is on the whole no fertile ground for the growth of a caste-system 
in a more rigid form. This becomes manifest in Nepal, a country where Buddhist 


1 The fieldwork on which this article is based was greatly facilitated by a generous grant 
from the Wenner Gren Foundation for Anthropological Researoh. 
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populations live side by side with Hindus, many of whom are the descendants 
of immigrants from northern India. 

To the anthropologist the development of Hindu society in Nepal is of 
special interest. While in India centuries of first Muslim and then British 
rule have had a modifying effect on Hindu society, Nepal was never subjected 
to the prolonged influence of any foreign conquerors. Buddhism, moreover, 
which in India has long ceased to be a socially significant force, persists in 
Nepal as an active religion and philosophy effectively influencing the trend of 
social relations. Another point of interest to the student of caste-societies 
is the interaction between the hierarchically ordered Hindu societies and the 
tribal populations which lack internal divisions of rank, though in their relations 
with Hindu and certain Buddhist castes they themselves assume the character 
of caste-groups. 

Fundamental differences of language and race further complicate the 
pattern of Nepalese society. Through Nepal runs the dividing line between 
Europoid and Mongoloid racial types, and whereas in some outlying districts 
this dividing line is fairly well defined, in the Nepal valley and its surroundings 
the two racial types dovetail and blend. Similarly there is the fundamental 
distinction between Indo-European and Tibeto-Burman languages, and the 
line separating the speakers of these languages coincides largely with the 
dividing line between the two main racial groups, and to some extent even 
with the dividing hne between Hindus and Buddhists. 

Despite the racial and linguistic diversity of its component elements Nepalese 
society is not a ' plural society’ in the sense of the multi-racial societies of 
such countries as Malaya and Indonesia. The various ethnic groups do not 
live in water-tight compartments, but there is & considerable amount of 
economic and ritual co-operation and even some intermarriage. The composition 
of Nepalese society varies from region to region, but there is an overall frame- 
work within which all local elements can be accommodated. 

In the Nepal valley, the centre of political power and focal point of cultural 
achievements, a Gurkhali-speaking population with the royal house and. the 
Rana family as double pinnacles until recently dominated the more numerous 
population of Tibeto-Burman speaking Newars. Until the Gurkha conquest in 
1768 the Newars were the ruling race and their kings wielded authority not 
only over the Nepal valley, but to a lesser extent also over outlying districts 
where Newars formed only a small minority. The Newars themselves are 
divided into a Buddhist and a Hindu section, each of which consists of several 
strata arranged in hierarchic order. But ethnic solidarity outweighs religious 
differences and a Hindu Newar feels more closely akin to Buddhist Newars 
than to Hindus of different language and ethnic background. Buddhist and 
Hindu Newars live side by side in the crowded towns of Kathmandu, Patan, 
and Bhatgaon, as well as in several localities which, though smaller in size, 
yet retain the urban character typical of Newar settlement. Even the Newar 
farmers who cultivate the fertile soil of the Nepal valley dwell in high brick 
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houses forming a maze of narrow streets and lanes hardly different from the 
quarters of merchants and artisans. 

Although the number of Newar castes is considerable, many so-called 
‘castes’ are nothing but occupational and non-endogamous segments of 
larger caste-groups. The broad outlines of the parallel Buddhist and Hindu 
caste-hierarchies can therefore be reduced to a simple table : 


Buddhist Newars Hindu Newars 








Gubhaju * (priests) 
Bare (inferior priests and gold- 
and silver-smiths) 


Deo Brahman (priests) 
Jha Brahman (inferior priests) 





Chhathari (Grade 6) 
Sheshyo 1 Panchthari (Grade 5) 
Charthari (Grade 4) 


Sheshyo (landowners and 
farmers) 


Jyapu (peasants and agri- | 








cultural labourers) 
Artisans Artisans 
Untouchables Untouchables 


١ 





The Buddhist part of the Newar community no less than the Hindu part 
presents the picture of an elaborately stratified society, and in this the Newars 
differ radically from other Tibeto-Burman speaking Buddhist populations of 
Nepal, such as Sherpas and Tamangs. 

Ideally all Newar castes are endogamous, but whereas in Indis the rigid 
endogamy of castes and subcastes is an immutable and essential feature of the 
Hindu social system, caste-endogamy is not strictly observed among the 
Newars and there is customary provision for inter-caste unions. The tolerance 
Bhown towards such unions is partly due, no doubt, to the Newar attitude to 
marriage, an attitude which differs fundamentally from that of Sanskritic 
Hinduism. i 

Unlike the marriage of high caste Hindus a Newar marriage is not conceived 
as a sacred and indissoluble union. For long before a Newar girl is given to a 
husband, she is married to a bel fruit, and through this rite she acquires the 
ritual status of a married woman. All subsequent marital unions can be 
dissolved at will, and there is no objection to the remarriage of a widow or a 
divorced woman. 


1 An alternative spelling of this caste-name is ' Guwaju ', and I have used this in previous 
publications; the spelling ‘Gubhsju’ however, has the advantage of corresponding more 
closely to the Newari spelling. 
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The attitude of Newars to inter-caste unions depends on the social status 
of the two castes concerned. Unions between Gubhajus and Bares, the two 
bighest Buddhist castes, for instance, are viewed with tolerance. The Bare 
bride of & Gubhaju can enter the kitehen of her husband's family and join 
in the family worship. Her children have the ritual status of their Gubhaju 
father and their mother's origin does not cause any disability. 

Such hypergamous unions are not the only example of inter-caste marriages. 
Social recognition is accorded also to hypogamous unions of Gubhaju girls 
with Bare men, and in such cases the children belong usually to the caste 
of the husband. This rule, however, is not without exception and there are 
occasions when a woman married to a man her inferior only by one step in the 
caste-hierarchy can maintain her natal status and even pass it on to her children. 
This custom, which has no parallel in Indian societies, has made possible the 
development of a type of hypogamy known by the Nepali term sirt carnu + 
(‘ climbing the ladder ’). 

Among the Sheshyos, for instance, there are three divisions distinct in 
status, namely Charthari, Panchthari, and Chhathari, terms which might be 
translated as Grade Four, Grade Five, and Grade Six. A rich man’s ambition 
to rise in status can be satisfied by his marrying a girl of the next higher grade. 
Thus a wealthy Sheshyo of Grade Four may be able to marry a girl of Grade 
Five, and their children, if supported by wealth are likely to succeed in claiming 
Grade Five status, and may eventually marry partners of Grade Six and thus 
tise to the highest level of Sheshyo society. 

This system of social advancement is basically different from that prevalent 
in most parts of India. There a man can gain in caste-status only if he changes 
his style of living in emulation of high caste customs and at the same time 
manages to carry a ‘few intermarrying families with him along the path of 
reform. These families then form the nucleus of & new endogamous subcaste 
of superior status. In Nepal, on the other hand, à man may rise above his own 
caste and follow a solitary path by advancement through favourable marital 
unions. Even major caste-boundaries can be crossed in that way. Thus it 
is not unknown for wealthy men of the peasant caste of Jyapu to marry girls 
of Sheshyo caste, and gain for their children recognition as Sheshyos. . mE 

We thus find that among the Newars the castes are not as rigidly endogamous 
units as they are in India. Intermarriage between castes or subcastes not too 
far removed from each other in social status is permissible, and if the social 
distance between a man and a woman is too great to allow of a formal marriage, 
there is customary provision for the estabhshment of a permanent sexual 
union which has some, though not all the implications of a marriage. Thus a 
man of high caste can live with a girl of considerably lower caste without 
losing his personal high status provided he does not eat ritually relevant food 
cooked by her. If the children observe the same precaution and do not eat from 


1 fife eq. 
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their mother's hand, they too may be granted the father's high status or, at 
least, a status considerably higher than that of their mother. 

. This principle is operative also in the relations between Newars and other 
ethnic groups. Though still the numerically strongest population in the Nepal 
valley and the three towns of Kathmandu, Patan, and Bhatgaon, the Newars 
have long yielded political pre-eminence to a group of Gurkhali speaking clans 
known collectively as Chetris, the highest of which have probably a Rajput 
strain. Ever since the so-called Gurkha conquest in 1768, Chetris have con- 
stituted the ruling race, one clan furnishing the Kings of Nepal and another 
clan, known as Rana, providing the hereditary prime ministers who held power 
until 1951. 

The Chetris are orthodox Hindus, claim the status of Kshatriyas, and 
intermarry—particularly in so far as the royal family and the Ranas are 
concerned—with some of the princely Rajput houses of India. But unlike 
the Rajputs they are tolerant in regard to inter-caste marriages, the social 
climate of Nepal being not conducive to exaggerated sensibilities regarding 
miscegenation. 

Many Chetris have taken Newar wives, and such unions bridge not only 
the gulf between two castes but also that between an Indo-Aryan and a Tibeto- 
Burman speaking people. Provided the Newar wife belongs to a caste ranking 
high within the Newar caste-hierarchy, the children from such a union succeed 
to their father's Chetri status as long as they do not accept ritually relevant 
food, i.e. cooked rice, from the hand of their Newar mother. 

Even a great disparity in the respective rank of a Chetri man and a Newar 
girl is no obstacle in the way of a union approximating to the character of a 
marriage. The children from such a union, however, are normally not accorded 
the status of Chetri but will be known as Khatri, a term which designates them 
as the progeny of an inter-caste union, without having any derogatory implica- 
tion. The offspring of a Newar and a Chetri wife are also described as Khatri, 
and there are considerable status-distinctions between different types of 
Khatris. 

The Chetri caste which consists of a large number of exogamous clans 
represents an endogamous unit of an extraordinarily great range. It comprises 
not only the royal clan of Sah, the Rana clan, and the almost equally exalted 
clan of Thapa, but embraces also innumerable clans of humble hill-peasants 
scattered over large parts of central and western Nepal. It is generally assumed 
that immigrants from India as well as some indigenous tribal groups have had 
a part in the formation of this complex caste-group, and this is borne out by 
the great variety of physical features, which range from a distinctly Europoid 
. type to one undistinguishable from the Mongoloid type prevailing among some 
of the Tibeto-Burman speaking tribal groups, such as Gurungs and Magars. 
Yet all Chetris to-day speak Gurkhali, and though they may alternatively be 
described as Chetris, Thakurs, and Khas there can be no doubt that they 
constitute a group of considerable social homogeneity. Ritual status within 
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this group seems to be largely independent of wealth and political power, 
and the leading Chetri houses of Kathmandu, including the Ranas, have 
regularly obtained brides from Chetri peasant-families of the hill-districts, the 
girls’ beauty and attractiveness being the determining factor in the selection, 
There is no indication that the issue from marriages with such ‘ hill-girls ' 
is in any way inferior to the children from unions with other aristocratic urban 
families, their status in terms of purity of caste being equal to that of the best 
Chetri clans. 1 

In the case of the Ranas, however, a distinction is being made between 
the children from marriages with Chetri girls, which were celebrated with full 
rites, and from unions entered upon informally with divorcées and widows of 
Chetri caste. The former are locally known as A class Ranas, and the latter as 
B class Ranas. Only Rana men of À class were in the line of succession to the 
positions of prime minister and commander-in-chief, but those of B class 
also played an important rôle in public affairs and were provided with other 
posts in the administration and army. The issue of Ranas and non-Chetri 
women, such as Newar, Tamang, and Sherpa girls, are known as C class Ranas, 
and the number of such Ranas of somewhat inferior status is proof of the 
frequency of such inter-caste marriages between men of one of the three most 
elevated Chetri clans and women some of whom—such as Sherpas and Tamangs 
—had no natal status in the Hindu caste-hierarchy whatsoever. Though 
ranking as Khatri such children of Rana fathers and non-Chetri mothers are 
still regarded as members of the Rana clan and in the days of Rana rule they 
generally held official positions of some importance. 

We thus see that clan-affiliations cut across the horizontal divisions between 
groups of different ritual status. The Rana clan, for instance, extends from 
the highest stratum of Chetri society through a middle stratum down into a 
stratum the members of which are denied full Chetri status and rank hke any 
other issue of inter-ethnic marriages as Khatri. In this particular case, member- 


ship of the Rana clan by far outweighed all implications of & comparatively , 


low ritual status, and 8 C class Rana, born of a Tamang or Sherpa mother, 
enjoyed a higher political status than a Hill Chetri of purest caste status who 
belonged to a clan devoid of wealth and political influence. 

It must have been through the mechanism of such inter-ethnic marriages 
that indigenous and probably largely Mongoloid tribes fused with Indian 
immigrants of Rajput stock, and that there arose an ethnically heterogeneous 
but for social and ritual purposes homogeneous caste-group known to-day 
by the blanket term Chetri. 

The tolerant attitude towards inter-caste unions extends also to some of the 
Brahman castes of Nepal. Apart from the Newar Brahmans, there are three 
main groups of Brahmans in Nepal: Upadiya or Purbe Brahmans, Kumai 
Brahmans, and Jaisi Brahmans. The highest are the Upadiya Brahmans, and 
itis they who furnish the family priests (purohtt) of most of the higher Hindu 
castes, including Jaisi Brahmans. 
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In principle each of these Brahman castes is endogamous, but cases of 
Brahmans living in marital unions with Newar or Tamang women are not 
infrequent, and such behaviour is not subject to any sanctions on the part of 
the Brahman community. The status of the Brahman husband remains 
unimpaired as long as he refrains from accepting cooked food from the hands 
of his non-Brahman wife, and the children, who have to observe the same 
restriction, are counted as Khatris and wear the sacred thread. 

The Brahmans of Nepal have also shed the Hindu prejudice against divorce 
and widow-remarriage, and there is at least in some Brahman communities a 
recognized tariff of compensations which a man has to pay to a husband whose 
wife he has abducted. Neither the women who have left their husbands and 
entered such second marriages, nor their children, seem to suffer under any 
social disability. 

If an Upadiya Brahman—who ranks highest among the Nepal Brahmans— 
abducts the wife of a Jaisi Brahman, the aggrieved husband can either accept 
a compensation of Rs. 120 or he can refuse the compensation and in that case 
the Upadiya Brahman will lose his caste-status. If, on the other hand, a Jaisi 
Brahman abducts the wife of an Upadiya Brahman, the compensation due to 
the aggrieved husband is Rs. 400, but in that case, too, the husband may 
decline to accept compensation, and thereby cause the offender to lose his 
status as a Brahman; though the latter may keep the woman, both will 
henceforth be regarded as of low caste, comparable to a Tamang or Newar 
of low status. 

Even a Chetri whose wife has been abducted by a Brahman can cause the 
abductor to lose his caste-status if he refuses to condone the action by accepting 
the customary compensation. From this it appears that a person’s status is 
dependent not only on the attitude of his own fellow caste-members, but that 
there are circumstances when even a member of another caste may be placed 
into a position of determining a Brahman’s future rank in the caste-hierarchy. 

Members of such ethnic groups as Newars and Tamangs, however, do not 
have the power of depriving a Brahman of his caste-status. I have come across 
several cases of Brahmans living with Tamang and Newar women who had 
deserted their husbands, and even if no compensation was paid the Brahman 
retained his caste-status. 

How can we explain the change of attitude towards inter-caste unions, 
divorce, and remarriage of divorcées and widows in Brahman communities, 
which accordng to documentary evidence left their Indian homeland some 
eighteen generations ago ? First of all we must take into account the fact that 
the Brahman immigrants found themselves in Nepal surrounded by populations 
whose concept of marriage was diametrically opposed to high caste Hindu 
ideals. Thus the Newars traditionally accord their women the right to leave a 
husband and to marry again in his lifetime, and polyandry, still practised 
by Sherpas and various groups of Bhotia populations, may have been prevalent 
among several of the Tibeto-Burman speaking groups. 
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The example of such populations and the social philosophy of Nepalese 
Buddhism would seem to have created a moral climate, under the influence of 
which even the highest among the immigrant Hindu castes gradually modified 
their own attitude to inter-caste marriage as well as to the principle of the 
sacredness and permanence of the marital tie. 

Another factor which may have influenced the Nepal Brahmans’ attitude 
towards inter-caste marriage is the absence of occupational differences between 
themselves and other castes. When Indian Brahman communities emigrated 
to the hills of Nepal they lost their status a3 an economically privileged caste. 
Only a few individuals obtained employment at the royal court or in some of 
the Hindu temples. The majority settled in villages and took to tilling the soil. 
While in their homeland they were supported by numerous lower castes, they 
now form compact peasant communities consisting entirely of Brahmans except 
for an occasional blacksmith or potter. In the absence of menial castes, who 
could render them specialized services, they have themselves to perform 
many of those tasks which in India fall to the lower castes, and hence there is 
not the same feeling of superiority vis-à-vis cultivators of other castes and 
ethnic groups. 

For the style of life of the Brahman peasant is much the same as that of 
the cultivators of any other caste, and this similarity extends to the diet, 
most Nepal Brahmans bemg meat-eaters. The great distinctions in habits and 
values which separate the Indian Brahmans from the agricultural castes 
do not exist in Nepal and this may account for the comparative ease with which 
a non-Brahman wife can be assimilated to the household of a Brahman peasant. 

The lack of rigidity m the maintenance of caste-endogamy is not matched, 
however, by a general casualness in the observance of caste barriers. Newars 
no less than Brahmans and Chetris are extremely pollution-conscious, and are 
strict in their compliance with the rules of mterdining. The acceptance of food 
from any one except members of the same subcaste is aubject to rigid restric- 
tions. Severe sanctions, including in some cases excommunication, are imposed 
on those offending against the taboo on interdining with members of other and 
particularly lower castes. 

So far we have dealt mainly with the multi-ethnic society of the Nepal 
valley, which consists of Newars and a number of upper Hindu castes of Gurkhali 
speech. A society of similar composition is found also in a number of trading 
centres and in villages along the main lines of communication. Large areas 
of Nepal, however, are inhabited by populations which we may describe as 
tribal. Some of these, such as the Sherpas and Tamangs, profess Buddhism 
in its lamaistic form, whereas peoples such as Rais and Gurungs are neither 
Buddhists nor Hindus, but follow their own tribal religion. 

The attitude of these tribes to social relations with other communities is 
fundamentally different from that of any of the Hindu communities or even 
the Buddhist Newars. Not only do they lack any fear of pollution through 
commensal or other contacts with members of communities other than their 
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own, but they also readily admit such persons to connubium. The Sherpas, 
for instance, intermarry occasionally with such diverse populations as Tibetans, 
Newars, Gurungs, and Chetris, and the offspring from inter-ethnic unions 
are accepted as fully privileged members of the tribe. 

The relationship between the hierarchically ordered caste-society of Newars, 

Brahmans, and Chetris, and the casteless Buddhist and tribal societies is non-‏ ى 
reciprocal. While the members of the former can easily be integrated in the‏ 
latter, the multi-ethnic caste-society has erected certain barriers against a free‏ 
social intercourse with those who do not subscribe to the concept of ritual‏ 
purity and are hence considered polluting not only by high caste Hindus but‏ 
even by the Buddhist Newars, who fully share the Hindu preoccupation with‏ 
ritual purity and pollution.‏ 

ar We have seen, however, that these barriers relate mainly to commensality 

© and are surmountable in so far as sexual congress is concerned. Marital unions 
between caste-Hindus and tribal women are tolerated and there is customary 
provision for the acceptance of their progeny within the multi-ethnic, 
hierarchically structured caste-society. 

If we compare this caste-society of Nepal with the caste-societies of India, 
we realize that a number of principles operating in the Indian system are 
lacking in Nepal, and that a hierarchic caste-order can be maintained even 
in the absence of principles usually considered inseparable from the Hindu 

m  caste-system. 

A rigid endogamy of castes, mitigated only by hypergamous relations 
between closely allied subcastes, has always been regarded as a basic feature 
of the Indian caste-system. In Nepal we find that a caste-system can operate 
without this strict insistence on endogamy, and that men retain a high ritual 
status even though they live in marital unions with women of greatly inferior 
status. While acceptance of cooked food from the hands of a person of lower 
status has the effect of depriving the recipient of his own high status, sexual 
intercourse does not have this effect and is a neutral action in so far as caste- 
purity is concerned. In the absence of the traditional Hindu horror of the 
‘confusion of castes’ no stigma attaches to the children from inter-caste 
unions ; they either succeed to the father’s caste-status or, if the social distance 
between the parents was too great to allow of such a course, are accorded an 
intermediate but still entirely respectable status. This provides the possibility 
of the emergence of new caste-groups known under the collected term Khatri, 
a possibility which does not exist in India, where new castes arise not so much 
from miscegenation but as a result of fission within an existing caste. 

w Another fundamental difference between the Indian and the Nepalese 
caste-systems is the possibility of individual mobility within the rank order 
expressed in the custom of sirt carnu ( climbing the ladder ’) whereby marriage 
with a girl of higher status can improve a man's own rank and that of his 
children. 

The study of Nepal society, which I began with a preliminary survey in 
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1953 and hope to continue shortly, is not sufficiently far advanced to warrant 
definite conclusions. But the data here reviewed suggest that the immutability 
and rigidity of endogamous units should not be considered essential features of 
every caste-system. The concept of ritual purity and of pollution through 
social and particularly commensal contacts, on the other hand, appear 

' fundamental to the maintenance of & caste-hierarchy. In those Buddhist and 
tribal societies which lack these concepts there are no caste-distinctions, and 
in the multi-ethnic caste-society of the Nepal valley it is these concepta which 
uphold the social distance between the individual castes. 

Many Indologists are of the opinion that the extreme rigidity of the Hindu 
caste-system is & development of medieval times and that ancient Hindu 
society was in many respects more flexible. There was then no absolute bar 
against marital unions between members of different castes, and while caste 
endogamy was always the ideal, there existed customary provision for fitting 
the offspring of inter-caste unions into the body of Hindu society. 

Louis Dumont has’ recently pointed out that the authors of the Dharma- 
Éastras would not have laid down rules regarding the social status to be allocated 
to the children of inter-caste unions if they had known no other but orthodox 
intra-caste marriages, and he shows that among certain low-caste groups of 
southern India we find even to-day a system of secondary marriages as a result 
of which there may be status differences between the sons of one father.! 

À tolerance of inter-caste unions, comparable to that which seems to be 
reflected in the laws of Manu, prevails in present-day Nepal: a multi-ethnic 
caste-society has retained a flexibility which permits a limited social interaction 
not only between such distinct ethnic groups as Chetris and Newars but even 
between Hindu castes and such casteless populations as Tamangs and Sherpas. 

Another characteristic feature of Nepalese society is the continued recogni- 
tion of the tribal principle. While Indian society consists ideally of castes 
ranged in a single hierarchic order, with no other determinant of a caste's rank 
than thé degree of its ritual purity, Nepalese society is made up of a number 
of ethnic groups, distinguished not only by occupation and habits, but also by 
language and to some extent by racial features. The way in which all these 
ethnic groups have been welded into a complex, multi-ethnic society has no 
exact parallel in India. In Nepal some of the major ethnic groups are sub- 
divided into several status-groups and, owing to this vertical spread, extend 
over several strata of the total multi-ethnic hierarchical order. In other words, 
there are ‘ tribal’ blocks within a stratified national society. While the tribal 
principle, based on community of language and tradition, links every individual 
in a vertical direction to all the members of his own ethnic group whether they 
stand above or below him, the hierarchic principle, based on ritual status, 
determines an individual's position vts-d-wts the members of other ethnic 


1 L. Dumont, Hrerarchie et alliance. Notes comparatives eur la parenté dans l'Inde du Sud. 
Thèse complémentasre pour le Doctorat-ès-letires présentée à la Faculté des Letires de Û Université 
de Pars, Paris, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1956, 16, 16. 
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groups, and where there is an approximate equality of status personal links 
across the limits of ethnic groups may develop in a horizontal direction. It is 
such horizontal links which on occasion lead to inter-group marriages and 
thereby to an increasing complexity of a caste system, which owes ita distinctive 
features to a unique combination of two different and normally opposed 
principles of social structure. 


» 
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FRAGMENTS OF ASSYRIAN SCHOLASTIC LITERATURE 
By O. J. Gapp 


TH this article are presented the inscriptions upon nine fragments 

of tablets belonging to the royal library of the Assyrian kings which 
was found at Nineveh, its remains being now in the British Museum (and the 
writer is indebted to the Trustees for permission to publish these specimens). 
He had already taken the liberty to quote from them in the course of his 
Inaugural Lecture at the School of Oriental and African Studies, and it is 
therefore appropriate to include them in a volume in honour of Professor 
Sir Ralph Turner, Director of the School, whose great services will be more 
fittingly celebrated by others, but the present writer gladly uses this oppor- 
tunity to testify his gratitude for many acts of personal kindness, of which 
the Director's presence and publicly-expressed approval on the aforesaid 
occasion were not the least appreciated. 

The fragments in question were enumerated in a valuable study * published 
some years ago, which drew attention not only to the Sumerian dialogues 
of school life, which had been known though little understood before, but to 
the remains of these in later Babylonian and Assyrian copies, where they 
appeared furnished with line-by-line translations into Akkadian. The ‘K’ 
(i.e. Assyrian) numbers in that list? are here presented in copies by Figs. 1-3. 
Some of the more connected and intelligible of the lines which they preserve 
have already been given a partial transliteration and translation in the printed 
Lecture mentioned above, and it is now possible to attempt a fuller treatment 
and to present, it is hoped, some improved versions, based upon further study, 
some welcome suggestions from colleagues, and the aid of an important 
duplicate * which has since become fully available. 


K. 2459 (6 by 6 cm.) and D.T. 147 (6-5 by 6 cm.) (Fig. 1) are for the most 
part duplicates. Both are from the lower ends of the two tablets to which they 
belonged ; for an extract see the printed Inaugural Lecture, pp. 20 f. The 
text LK A. 66 both augments and helps to explain these fragments. 

Obv. 1, 2 (of K. 2459. Possibly remains of place-names, the first 
[A-ga??]-dé(K1), the second ...... ü-ru-na(KT), uncertain; whether places or 


1 By Professor A. Falkenstein of Heidelberg, ‘Der “Sohn des Tafelhauses "', Die Welt 
des Orients, 1, 172-86. The ' K ' fragments are listed there on p. 178, n. 7, together with a number 
of others in the Berlin collection. Of these two were already noted as published, one more has 
since appeared in E. Ebeling, Laterarische Keilechrifilexie aus Assur, no. 65, and it may be 
suspected. that no. 66 ın that book, there designated VA.T. 10843, is the same as VA.T. 13843 
in Falkenstem’s list, assuming a printer’s error in one place or the other. This leaves VA.T. 7853 
and BE. 35882 still unpublished ; for some information about the contents of the latter see 
Falkenstein, loo, cit., 184, and his essay * Die babylonische Schule ' 1n Saeculum, 1v, 2, p. 132, 
with n. 28. 

* viz., the Ashur fragment VA.T. 10377843, for which see the preceding note. This will be 
called hereafter LKA. 68. 
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K 2459 obv SRT 4H 
pex e Y AN ni aH D.T. 147 obv. 
BAER EPE] ins 





K 2459 rev - m uA HEAT HAT HEGRE: 
AY RER. 


ولوك كدج« ودر 
FD ET BT pets‏ 


M SER. D.T. 147 rev. 


a 





not, they do not seem to belong in the otherwise similar section of D.T. 147, 
obv. 5-9. 

(be. Bo "visus bx is [pj-tr-si-fü-nu pa-ra-su, ‘to divide their 
divisions ', cf. D.T. 147, obv. 8, pir-si-šú-nu pa-r(a-si], which is there preceded 
by [SAR na]m-gi-na-gé, parallel with SAR nam-?-? SAR nam-gala-gé SAR 
nfam-.,..,......,.... ] in the lines preceding. Therefore the division which 
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the pupil has learned to make may be the arrangement in series and sections 
of the literature of different priestly fraternities. 

Obv. D. - ox sets u kila KI[MIN], cf. D.T. 147, oby. 9, ............ ont 
ts kt-lt ti-di-e, * you know (how) to alter or retain (a text before you ?)’. 

Obv. 6,7. Cf. D.T. 147, obv. 10, 11. The names of two professions kut-tim 
and bur-gul remain in K. 2459, and probably one more is missing ; this is likely 
to have been gurgurru, the metal-worker, for the same order appears in an 
Assyrian list of callings published in Babylontaca, vu, pl. D, ii, 5. In line 7 
Vario eite [f]i-ma-a KI[MIN] of K. 2459 corresponds with [du,,-dug,}e-ne 
gië-bu,,-bi l-zu-à : [at-m]a-&-na $e-ma-a ti-d$-e of D.T. 147, obv. 10, 11. 

Obv. 8, 9. These lines appear more fully, though still imperfect, in LK A. 
66, 3-4: 


3. eme-eme(?}-du,;-dus,....................... s^... .8me guy là gu,-? 
[h(2)-£]a(?)-m-e šá a-na áá-a-rs ball-lat]................. 
4. eme-AB.KU(und) eme-mé-TU(?)............... si-mu l-zu-à 


Tris t-iul-la do. ma-la-hs at-ma.................... 
Combining this with the K. fragments we now have the whole sentence: 
‘Spoken “tongues” which are most garbled to comprehend, the tongue of 
the drover, of the herdsman, of the bargee, conversation in these you know 
how to distinguish (var. to render) '. 

Line 3 of the Akkadian version establishes that the correct reading is bal-lat 
(not pal-sat), as already suggested privately by Professor W. von Boden, who 
refers to Th. Bauer, Das Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals, n, 85, kakku sakku 
ballu, for this gives the meaning (lit. ‘to be jumbled’) which the context 
requires: ana áá-a-r$ bal-lat, ‘ (too) jumbled to recognize, to make out '—for 
this #éru see A. Salonen in JN ES, Ix, 110, who quotes especially a phrase 
ana la sdri, ‘ beyond understanding '. 

Obv. 10-12. These lines correspond with LKA. 66, 5-7, and also, it must 
seem, with D.T. 147, rev. 1, 2, though they have little contact with the latter 
except at the end, and it is apparent that the text of D.T. 147 was briefer. 
LEA. 66, 5-7, reads : 

5. a-ré igi igi-ba igifgub-ba] ni-ëid................... 

6. &id-dà-ga l4-dù-a............... eed da hauts 

T. ha-a ha-la-bi a ........................,........ l-zu-à 

5. [a-di 1ga-a t-gi-ba-a 5-gi-gu(?)fba-a]..................... 

bi seven [a]di a-di-e ka-la 

v e-zu eq-la pa-la-ku [ét-ds-e] 

Combined with the texts of K. 2459 and of D.T. 147 this yields a fairly 
large restoration of the Akkadian version, but & connected sense is still not 
obtained. The subject was the surveying of land by mathematical procedures 
with the purpose of dividing (an inheritance), as shown by the technical terms 
of mathematics and law (igi, igi-ba, igi-gub-ba, eptéu, zittu, egla palaku). 

Rev. 1-4 should correspond with D.T. 147, rev. 3, 4, but not enough remains 
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of either to confirm this. Note in K. 2459, rev. 3 [a-d]i(?) la ba-fu-u, ‘ to zero(*) ’, 
which suggests that the subject was still mathematical. Remains of the 
Sumerian version in LKA. 66, 8-10, are disconnected, but it ended with the 
same phrase as D.T. 147, rev. 3. 

Rev. 5 (in both fragments) can now be largely restored in both languages 
with the aid of LKA. 66, 11, imim(?)-um(?)-me-a-mu giS-nu-tu,, 8à-mu-ta 
nu-bal-e| [amat umménia] ul d3-me ina lib-bi-ta ul sb-bal-kit ‘I did not hear 
my master’s saying, it did not pass out of my heart’, i.e. his ignorance was due 
to not having been told, not to forgetfulness. The Sumerian now proves that 
the last word in the Akkadian should be read 2b-bal-krt (as Professor von Soden 
has already suggested) rather than ip-pal-sih. 

Rev. 6. This also can be reconstructed with the help of LKA. 66, 12: 

za-e-me-en nu-e-du,, 8eë-gal-mu nu-mu-un-pà 

[atta ul taqbá] ahi ra-bu-u ul 4-kal-li-man-ni (D.T. 147, &-kal-lim-an-ni) ° It 
was you did not say (it), my “ big-brother " did not explain (it) to me’. This 
lme 18 also quoted in part from another copy by A. Falkenstein in Die Welt des 
Orients, 1, 184. 

Rev. 7. a-na-àm l-zu a-na-an ga-mu-ra-ab-du,, 

[me-na-a ide] me-na-a lu-uq-bi-ka 
* What do I know? What am I to say to you ?' 

Rev.8. a-na-im-bi l-ag-a a-na ---------------------- 

mi-na-a te-pu-us ana(?) me-ni-i d5-mit 
° What have you done ? Why did I mark (that) ?’ 
Rev. 9. Since the lines still appear to correspond, in the Nineveh and 
Ashur fragments, this can be partly recovered as : 
nam-Sul-la-a bi-BAD - ------------------------- 
esse ? tak-ta-Sad lit-tu-tu 
which is not intelligible, though the last phrase is ‘ you get yourself offspring ', 
the relevance of which is not apparent. This is not very likely to be connected 
with a line in D.T. 290 (p. 262 below) where a scribe whimsically calls himself 
the ‘ offspring {talittu) of the big tablets’. 

Rev. 10-15. These fragmentary lines remain mostly unintelligible, although 
it is clear that they stood also in LK A. 66, 16 f£, but these too are very muti- 
lated. Note in 11 - - - na DUL-h e-ts-iq to which LKA. 66, 17, seems to corre- 
spond with E?) ............ ha-ma-di-ri efti-ig?], neither of which is 
intelligible to me. | 

Line 14 is partly reconstituted by LK A. 66, 19: 

MI [16?]gal-zu-ta nu-mu-un-du,,-du;, 
tt-ti en-qu ul taš ---------- {uti müdé ull taë-ta-mu?] 


KK. 8843 + 10230 (9 by 5-5 cm.) and K. 9282 (12-7 by 9 cm.) (Fig. 2), 
are again duplicates, at least in their concluding eleven lines, the only part 
preserved, imperfectly, by both fragments, KK. 8843 + 10230 being the 
upper left corner of one tablet and K. 9282 a portion from the reverse of another. 
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Both the beginning and the catch lines appear on KK. 8843 + 10230, which 
might thus have given some indication of the title and arrangement of these 
scholastic texts, but the first and the last lines in fact coincide (so far as 
preserved), each reading dub-sar dumu-a-ni.............. ‘A scribe | 
pass his son...... —the predicates, of course, may have been different. 
What inference may be drawn from this chance coincidence.is too uncertain 
to attempt. In these two fragments the Sumerian and the Akkadian versions 
stand respectively in the left and right columns, except for the first and last 
lines, where the Akkadian ijs placed under the Sumerian, but this may have 
happened elsewhere when the sentences were longer than usual. Some extracts 
from these two fragments were given in the Lecture, pp. 22 and 37. The 
following lines are numbered from the first preserved on K. 9282, and the text 
constructed as far as possible from the two examples : 

1,2. encna-me- B6 suite avevo llic a RE V ee ee 


3. em-Ma-Me-BB ................... | ......................... ak-kat 
4. enna-me-8 LU(?)............. | ................... uš-šu-KUR 
5. KU[??!]gá-gánam-te(?) [ba-an-gá?] | ................. [ul tla-ad-dar 
6. sakki-kal-la gië-nam-ba-anftus] | ................. [ul t]a-Fm-mi 
7T.  [ga]ba(?)-nir-gál nam-ba-tu-lu [?-D]U R(?) stt ull ta-rab-bi-sb 
8. [bh(?)-e dim, dim,-ma i-si-ís an-nu-u mas-naq-tüm-ma. ul 
ba-ra-dè-en ta-na[as-su]us 
9. [n]a-an-dir-dir gim-nam la ta-ta-dir la ta&-?-?-1 
gá-hur-na-an-ag-a 
10. KA-KÍD-&à ka-zu nam-sa,(?) te-ki-e-tt pr-t-ka la(?) [tu-se? 1 
11.  na-zu ké-8è nu-mu-un-gur-ra á-zu-un-ka ana bdb: la tur-rat 
12. nam-dub-sar-ra-ÉÀ tuš hé-gam-ma | a-na-tup-sar-ru-ts tt-šab lu-kan-áat 
13.  gig-u,zal-e &à-zu hé-bal-e mu-šá à ur-ra lib-ba-ka liš-ta-bil 
14,15. nam-dub-sar gië-8ub-ba sig,-ga tuku (d)lama-igi-zalág-ga ni-&à-bab 
é-gal-la-gé 
tup-Sar-ru-iu i-diš-šú da-ma-qi ra-êe-e la-mas-si i-gu na-mir-tu hi-ših-ti 
ekalls 
Lines 1—4. For en-na.......... a-8è see A. Poebel in Mitteil. d. Vorderasiat. 
Gesellschaft, XXVI, 14. 
6. ‘ You will not listen to........... ?; the rest is obscure. 
7. The restoration and meaning of this line might be assumed as 
follows : 


gaba-nir-gél nam-ba-tu-lu | ¢-rat i-li ul ta-rab-bs-1b 

“You will not appease (avert) the breast of the young man 
(warrior) 

were it not that the end of the second sign in the Akkadian version 

seems certainly not to agree with rat, and no alternative suggests 

itself. Otherwise all is expected, although tu-lu first appears here 

with the equivalent,rabübu: hitherto it has been found = né’u 


10. 


13. 


11, 15. 
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(KAR. no. 31, rev. 3, 4, gaba-zu tu-lu-ub | t-rat-ka ni-’), and 
né'u itself is given as a synonym of kabälu and rababu, ZA, N.F., 
1x, 243, IL 271 ff. For the meaning of these words see ibid., p. 27. 
Why or how the scholar should have to ‘ appease the breast of 
the young man’ is not apparent. 

‘This is an examination, you (must) not complain’. For dim, 
== sanaqu see Deimel, one ades Lexikon, no. 60, 38, and for 
i-st-ís = nissatum, ibid., no. 142, 42c, whence the restoration 
of the Akkadian as tanassus is readily inferred. Probably ba-ra- 
dé-en is a less correot variant for ba-ra-dé-en. On the meaning of 
masnagtum see W. von Soden in Ortentalia, 1949, 399. In such a 
context it seems to be used, a the modernity of this sense, as 
referring to a school test. 

In the first half of this line the Sumerian has ‘ be not overweening ' 3 
the Akkadian ‘ be not feared’ (perf. IV of adäru), while the latter 
half of the line evidently alludes to a lofty carriage of the neck, 
ga-HUR, egennu (but cf. H. Holma, Körperteile, 51), and for 
gim-nam cf. ZA, N.F., xv, 65 and JCS, 1v, 211 (end), but both 
the Akkadian verbal form (ending in -4) and the translation are 
uncertain. Here three lines in a group (9-11) all warn the student 
against self-conceit, followed by recommendations of obedience (12) 
2nd diligence (13), with their reward (14, 15). 

Partly parallel in sense with the following line (governance of 
‘mouth’ and ' ear’), but not intelligible verbally. For KA-KÍD 
= te-ki-tu see SL, no. 15, 97; this is said to mean ‘ want’ (RA, 
xxx, 54, and ZA, N.E., xv, 179), and the Sumerian would 
lead one to expect (ana»teketi. Suggested restoration of the predi- 
cate on the Akkadian side is very dubious, based upon the extant 
remains, the space available, and SZ, no. 123, 38, in accordance 
with which DIR on the Sumerian side has been read sag. 

* Night and daytime let your heart ponder (it)', i.e. the learning 
of the scribal art—nocturna versate manu versate diurna. There 
seems to be no other occurrence of bal = £utabulu. 

See Lecture, p. 37: but it would perhaps be more correct, in 
spite of the apparent appositional form in the Akkadian, to take 
the phrase ‘lamassu (of) a bright eye’ in its technical sense as 


à part of the organ (‘ pupil’ or ‘ lids’), so that the master-scribe 
‘(‘ scribing ’ personified) would here be pictured as the ' apple ' of the 


king's favouring eye, the ‘ indispensable' of the Palace. It is odd 
that igi is rendered in Akkadian as t-gu, the loan-word which has 
been found only as a technical equivalent in mathematics, with the 
sense of a ‘ reciprocal’. Cf. above, K. 2459, obv. 10 (where the word 
is used in this specific mathematical sense), but also D.T. 290, 11 
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(below), +-ga-ëü-nu, where, as here, it seems to be used as an 
ordinary word for ‘ eye’. 


D.T. 290 (6-5 by 6 cm.) (Fig. 3) is a fragment from one face only (obv. or 
rev. ?) of a double-columned tablet, with just enough preserved to show that 
it begins from an upper edge. The second column too is indicated only by the 
traces of an intercolumnar margin to the right, but nothing of the text remains. 
By the dubious criteria of outward appearance—size and ductus of the hand- 
writing, colour, and texture of the clay—it is possible to suggest that it might 
belong to the same tablet as K. 4815 (copies on the same Fig.), but this is far 
from certain. 
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de ege De qoe erij-ddu, 8me-galarn-ma........................ 

De sean ERES ša e-ri-da eme-galam-ma lw?) 1b(؟).............‎ 

107171710 5ب‎ ki-gé : di-tu ša-a-ša Rb-bi-1a............. 

oe Gn ty atte igi-du-a-bi gls-gi-zalág-gi-dà-x‏ اناس وا ممم ونا كله 

Do. sise ka-tim-ta a-mur e-kil-ta-šú-nu šu-pir-di 

D. SSS ta ba-an................. bi bal-bal-e-dè 

M ANS ša li-ëd-aîn].......... z-RU-ba ni-da-šú-nu na-da-nu 

NU e [urf(KI)  (d)Nisaba-di-di-gar-ra-g6 

9; hund T čá iri &t-tk-na-ti šá (d)Nisaba 
10. usée X-zu-Éó hé-en-gá-gá igi-ne-ne ha-ra-ab-zalag-ga 
IE. ein sa(?)-te ina kar-ši-ka liš-šá-kin-ma i-ga-šú-nu lu-na-mir-ku(?) 
sans [igi?]-bi-da-czu DAG é-dub-ba-ta SAG.US-pà-da-me-e[n] 
O Laporte pa-na-nu-ka asibu(bu)?-ma ina bit tup-pi lu-ka-a-a-ma-na-[ku*] 
14. [dub - dub} gal- gal-la ù- tu - 8د‎ - da - bi - m[e - en] 
15. [¥  tup]pt ra-bu-tt ta - lit - ta - št - nu a-na-ku] 
l6. Giese zu kir-ra nam - dub - s[ar]........ oa SA 
lA.  Lalbeísiefeowewyg ees [klu(?)-ub-bit tup-É[ar-ru-tu]. ............. 


Lines 4, 6. Neither the sense nor the construction is clear from what remains ; 
is amur indicative or imperative ? If the latter, Sumerian igi- 
du,-a-bi is possibly for igi-du,-a-ab. The last word in the Akkadian 
is probably better read £u-pir-di (this has been suggested by 
Professor W. von Soden), although the equivalence of zalág does 
not seem to be given elsewhere (but cf. SL, no. 393, 49, zalág-gá-gá 
= nummuru); the ending of the Sumerian, to correspond with 
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D.T. 290 (one side only) 





BERT PR TET AEG 
3 Pet 
iat ea ERE H- 
SAME, COTES BH n ARRET | 
d'EPS © re METRE HUE o 
E "wp fee JOIE Ey £m 
“JHE ap— MER HAT HE 
WR HE HL 2 ad sn PAF FEHR: 






















Je WEROH NUS P 

FI Phi. ur zi mu ut a 
TH = ر‎ PH ori Hise 

Hk HIT" rl dem i S 


THE x E ER YO + 
VE R3 SRE A ides 








S. 


End of colophon on rev 


10, 11. 


12, 13. 


14, 15. 


C. J. GADD 


the Akkadian infinitive, also the force of the latter, are not easy to 
perceive. 

The above transliteration is doubtless an improvement upon the 
Lecture (p. 39), and this too has been pointed out by the same 
correspondent, but is not without its own difficulty ; liš(/)-šá-kin 
is undoubtedly suggested by the Sumerian and probably suited 
to the sense, but the sign in Akkadian (collated) is certainly 
more like šú. Again, the first trace inthe Sumerian line is almost 
surely not the end of [SAG.SU]R, which would be expected fcr 
karíu, and the sense-connexion between the two halves of the line 
is very obscure. Note here, as in K. 9282, 15, igi rendered by «gf. 

‘ Dwelling ................... before you, I have indeed been 
continually m the “ tablet-house °’. This proposed translation 
rests upon Sumerian DAG rendered by TU-bu being read zs 
G#ibu(bu), the support for this being that both DAG and TU 
are explained as šubtum. l 

* Of the great tablets, I am their child’; continues the foregoing 
line with a humorous allusion to the dedicated spirit and life of 
the ' bookworm ’. 


K. 4815 (6-8 by 4-7 cm.) (Fig. 3). Possibly a part of the same tablet as 
D.T. 290, above; obv. and rev. are assigned only for the reason that tke 
existing ‘end’ of the tablet has no sign of a formal conclusion to the text and 
may therefore be taken as the lower edge The opposite arrangement is given 
in the former publication of this fragment by T. J. Meek in Beiträge zur Assyrio- 
logte, X, p. 99, no. 20. Some passages were quoted in the Lecture, pp. 12, 21. 











ODT Bes ous ERRARE EUN qeu ded de eae ina(?) pi(?)-1-ka la te-te-1q 
LED ga-mu-ra-ab-sar 
Doz sr لامو‎ E [h?]gi-in-na-ka Sa-nt-ta lu-us-tu-ur 
Os موف و‎ siegt at d mu-sar-ra-zu bur-gul-8è sar-ra-ab 
y NT l(?)-h(?) ši-tir Fumi-ka ina bur-gul-li ču-tùr 
a atome ame ot lu - us - pur 
9. a dives bf-in-ser šúm-ma te-li-’-e ta-d8-ta-tar 

Rev. (?) 1. [zale dub-sar-me-en ata tup-ëar-ru 
PE ÉefÉ-mu ni-zu nu- SUH -e-en 


Bts eel oe ka(f) a-ht ra-man-ka la ta-na-sa-qa 
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he Voss dettes atid ant ? nam-dub-sar-ra izu 
C —— Ó um(?)-ma tup-8ar-ru-ta  $-ds 
Oo lee gid - bí - in - tuj, - tuk - Am 
(PUES ni ši - tim - me- ku 
Seen [mju(?)-un(?)-zu ní-zu bi-SUH-e-en 
B e mien torts [£]ér(2)-ru-ma ra-man-ka tu-na-saq 
IOs cni وو‎ Ree ERI 7 INGUCLELUDEPU EAM [u]m-man-ka 
la cL ones erede Ee ead m e ساك‎ E ern [u]m(2)-ma-ms 


Obv. (?) 5. The restoration is of course conjectural, but liginnu would not be 
inappropriate here: for a recent discussion see G. Meier in Archiv 
für Orientforschung, xu, 238, n. 15. 


K. 5035 (6 by 3 cm.) (Fig. 3). Left end of a small tablet inscribed length- 
wise. Beginnings of lines only—the rev. is indicated by the concluding double 
rule. Obv. contained a series of general maxims about ‘scribing’, either as 
subject or after the preposition ‘to, for’. On rev. note IL 4, 5 u,-tur-ra-zu 
p de ina sehri-ka........., and cf. 79-7-8, 49, IL 2, 3, also LK A. no. 65, 
1.5.4, 14 (uncertain contexta). 

Rev. 7 reading of the first two signs, after repeated examination, remains 
very doubtful: there is a space, wider than the copy shows, between ll. 7 and 8. 

Rev. 11: the tablet seems to have ended with a general eulogy of scribing, 
like those quoted in the Leoture p. 37. 


K. 11856 (3 by 2-8 cm.) and 79-7-8, 49 (4۰5 by 3 cm.) (Fig. 3) the latter 
being a fragment from the top edge of a tablet with remains of the Library 
colophon on rev. Hardly any line in either is enough preserved to be intelligible 
but there are a few suggestive phrases: K. 11806, line 2, which might be con- 
jecturally restored as [za-e dumu-é-djub-ba-a-me-en tuë-a-ab, ‘[you are a 
stu|dent—sit down’ (cf. above, p. 260, KK. 8843 + 10230 and K. 9282, the 
line numbered 12). In ll. 3, 4 there is a ‘ great ‘‘ tablet-house”’’, é-dub-ba 
gu-la (unaltered in the Akkadian version) and apparently named again in 
line 5. LL 7, 8, *....... for the third [time ?] (or, in the third. ...... ) the 
Akkadian tongue......... '—. In 79-7-8, 49 we have (ll. 2, 3) ‘ (young) son 
of the “ tablet-house”’’, and in 4, 5 some phrases coinciding with K. 11856, 
IL 2 and 5. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE INDIAN REPUBLIC 


By A. GLEDHILL 


OWELL in his Tagore Law Lectures in 1872 said : 

* Constitutional history in this country has nothing to do with steady 
spontaneous growth of national activities. It is a record of experiment made 
by foreign rulers to govern alien races in a strange land, to adapt European 
institutions to Oriental habits of life, and to make definite laws supreme 
among peoples who had always associated government with arbitrary and 
uncontrolled authority.’ + 

Rankin in 1946 wrote : 

‘The influence of the common law in India is due not so much to a 
“reception " .,. . as to a process of codification . . . not merely with a view 
to putting into form a system which was already in force, but to lay down a rule 
of decision where there seemed to be none, or where different rules were 
competing for the same ground.’ ? 

To-day, ten years after independence, whenever the position of India in 
the Commonwealth is under discussion, emphasis is usually placed on the 
similarity of her political institutions and judicial system to those found else- 
where in the Commonwealth. It is proposed to take a glance at the constitu- 
tional and legislative changes since independence, and consider whether the 
dicta of Cowell and Rankin still hold good, and whether we are really justified 
in stressing the similarity of Indian institutions with our own. 

In approaching the study of the republican constitution of 1950 it is con- 
venient to trace the development of existing organs of government by observing 
their recognition in the Constitution Acts passed by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom since 1773, eventually pointing out that the main differences 
between the new constitution and the last of these statutes are the preamble, 
and the chapters on fundamental rights and directive principles. But the 
Acts of the United Kingdom Parliament were concessions, and the Government 
of India Act of 1935 has many provisions which were placed there from reluctance 
to relinquish legislative power to the Indian legislatures. There is no obvious 
reason why the legislatures of the new republic should have been circum- 
scribed in that way, but the Indian Constitution contains much which might 
have been left to ordinary legislation. On the other hand, it is silent on points 
regarding which one might have expected a country achieving independence 
in the middle of the twentieth century to be outspoken. We accuse our generals 
of training their armies to win the last war, but constitution makers seem 
prone to provide solutions for old problems, and ignore new ones. The 
world’s history after the war of 1914-19 shows constitutions, intended to 


1 Cowell, The history and constituhon of the courts and legislative authortiies in India, 3. 
3 Rankin, Background of Indian law, 19, 20. 
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introduce responsible government and promote individual liberty, turned 
into instruments for the imposition of tyranny. But new constitutions 
continue to cover thé same ground, describing the organs of government, and 
defining their powers, selecting one or other of the available adequate solutions 
to meet old problems, like the relations between church and state, and responsi- 
bility of the executive, without a word about industrial corporations, trade 
unions, political parties, pressure groups, and the other active and powerful 
bodies in a modern state, whose activities vitally affect the security and happi- 
ness of its people, and which are potential instruments for the establishment 
of tyranny. 

To the constitutional lawyer the chapter on fundamental rights, the case 
law built up by the superior Indian courts for their protection, and the control 
of administrative action by adaptation of the procedure governing the English 
prerogative writs are of the greatest interest; one would say fascinating, if 
that were not calculated to provoke the comment that lawyers are so easily 
fascinated as to arouse fears for their safety in a world with so many women. 
in it. But the political scientist would probably say that, despite the cost of 
these new remedies, which falls largely on the taxpayer, the rights to life, 
personal liberty, and property are not noticeably better protected than in the 
British period. Though freedom of speech, freedom of association, and freedom 
to follow an avocation may receive edequate protection, the recognized necessity 
of maintaining public order is held to justify administrative discretion in 
curtailing the right of assembly, the right of movement, and the right of 
residence. 

It is axiomatic that the judiciary is by nature the weakest of the three major 
departments of government, depending on the executive for the enforcement of 
its judgments, and liable to have its rulings set at naught by the legislature. 
Yet in India since 1773 it has generally maintained the right of the individual 
against the executive, while the legislatures, at least until 1892, were in no 
senge representative ; they were merely committees for the making of lawa. 
For the remainder of the British period, the elected members were mainly con- 
cerned with criticism, not always constructive, and with opposition, the 
only uniting objective being to secure self-government ; there was no develop- 
ment of the sense of responsibility in an opposition which knows that, if it 
brings down the government in power, it must be ready and able to assume 
the task of its opponents. It is submitted that the failure of a constitutional 
opposition to emerge has arrested the growth of the Indian legislatures to adult 
status, and that immaturity is sometimes evidenced by excessive sensitivity 
on questions of parliamentary privilege.* Individual and local grievances are 

1 See e.g. Raj Narain v. D.M., A.LR. [1956] All. 481, N. B. Khare v. Delhi, A.LR. [1950] 
S.C. 211. The gist of the distinction is that in restricting the first three rights mentioned, 
the rules of ‘ natural justice ' must be observed. 

! By 149 votes to 2 & Btate legislature in 1953 withdrew press facilities from a newspaper 


which had condemned questions as to which High Court judges had liquor permits. The Con- 
statution forbids discussion of the conduot of a judge in a legislature. 
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often efficiently aired. Not seldom opposition members make excellent speeches, 
which, alas, inspire the reflection that it matters less what is said than who 
says it. The opposition parties and the private member seem to have little 
chance of securing serious attention to their views, if they do not follow the 
officialline. The policy contained in the chapter of directive principles in the 
constitution, though not enforceable in a court, seems to have been of far 
greater importance than most commentators on the constitution have 
recognized. Congress is still an important organ for the development of policy 
and the making of innovations in the law, some of which would have been 
regarded as too dangerous to contemplate during the British period, but which 
are being enacted with little regard for the feelings of those affected. Indian 
commercial entrepreneurs can hardly have been enthusiastic about the provisions 
in the Companies Act of 1956, which so considerably enhance Government's 
power of control over their activities, but a majority in the Indian Parliament 
doubtless believed that these were essential in the general interest, and were 
technical matters about which they should hesitate to be critical. It is, however, 
difficult to believe that members could have been happy about some of the 
Hindu Code legislation, which directly affected most of them. What the 
average voter will think when he finds that so many questions of family law, 
which formerly could be settled in the village, now inevitably involve proceedings 
in a civil court, remains to be discovered, but he may express his disapproval 
of the action of his rulers in the traditional way by violent riots. It would 
seem that only strict party discipline could ensure some of this legislation 
being enacted. It may be conceded that to say, without qualification, that the 
cabinet is responsible to the legislature, is to present a distorted picture of 
the actual facts in any Commonwealth country, but it seems doubtful whether 
any government in modern Britain in time of peace has dominated Parliament 
as Mr. Nehru's cabinet has done in India since independence, or whether the 
managing committee of any British political party has exercised such control 
over the members as that still prevailing in Congress. 

When the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were announced, a not inconsider- 
able number of the members of the Indian Civil Service thought that their 
service would be an anachronism in a parliamentary democracy. The subsequent 
friction between legislators and district officers in their constituencies suggests 
that, if parliamentary government, as existing in Britain and the older 
dominions, is to prevail in India, instead of delegating large powers and responsi- 
bilities and considerable discretion to a collector, there should be a concentra- 
tion of administrative talent in secretariats, with local officers of a humbler 
type, generally following written instructions, and referring to headquarters 
cases not covered by them. This would leave the local member of the legislature 
ample opportunity to hear complaints in his constituency and, when he thought 
it necessary, move the ministry concerned. There would be no competition 
between him and the collector for the title of protector of the poor and father 
of the district. But the real obstacle in the way of a change of this kind is the 
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necessity of having on the spot an official who can be relied on to take effective 
steps to deal with threats to the public peace. The district officer remains an 
essential part of the administrative machine; the transfer of his allegiance 
from the Executive Council to the Ministry has been accomplished without 
much difficulty. But the consequence is that the elected representative of the 
people, who does not hold administrative office, has far less influence, authority, 
and prestige than was contemplated when parliamentary government was only 
& plank in the Congress programme. The practice of circulating Bills for 
opinion to individuals and bodies likely to comment, inherited from the earlier 
legislatures of the British period, has contributed to his diminished influence. 
The legislature has declmed, a serious matter when the emergency provisions, 
& convenient instrument for the would-be dictator, are only subject to parlia- 
mentary control. The executive, the judiciary, and the Indian Administrative 
Service have been exalted ; of these, only the judiciary is really an innovation 
introduced by the British. 

A written constitution, it has been said, is a fundamental, paramount 
law ; in the United States, Australia, and Canada, such a statement has some 
meaning, but in India, in six years there have been seven amendments of the 
Constitution, which include amendments of the ‘ fundamental’ rights relating 
to property so as to set at naught judgments in favour of the individual, 
and no less than 20 statutes, mostly concerned with the abolition of zamindari 
and similar rights, have been given ad hoc constitutional validity ; not even 
the provisions of the Constitution can stand in the way of the legal implementa- 
tion of Congress objectives. Though the abolition of most of the Princes’ 
prerogatives before the promulgation of the Constitution had left but little 
difference between the two kinds of major unit in the Union when it came 
into force, even these have been ironed out by the States Reorganisation Act 
and the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act. Old States have vanished ; 
old boundaries have been replaced by new ones generally enclosing areas 
with a common vernacular, within which there is a uniform system of govern- 
ment, Even if vernacular states tend to become parochial, their government 
will probably become more efficient. But British Indian provinces were 
efficiently governed in comparison with Indian states, yet it was often said 
that life in the latter was less dull. The typical British official, it has been 
said, would forbid race meetings, if a murder had been commutted at the last 
one. The present rulers of India, in forbidding liquor because some people 
abuse it, and in their zeal for censorship of public entertainment, seem to 
act in the same spirit. 


1 In Bihar v. Kameshwar [1952] S.C.R. 889 1t was held that compensation for expropriation 
must be a fair equivalent; in ]W. Bengal v. Subodh, A.I.R. [1954] 5.0. 92 and Dwarkadas v. 
Sholapur Spinning Co., A.I.R. [1954] S.C. 119 it was held that the individual deprived of property 
by the State was entitled to compensation, whether or not the title or right to possesmon vested 
in the State. The effect of the Constituticn (Fourth Amendment) Act 1955 is to supersede 
these decisions. The First Amendment Act 1951 purported to remove constitutional restrictions 
on the nationalization of trade, business, or industry. 
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It is not intended to belittle the prodigious achievements since inde- 
pendence, nor to suggest that there is anything to be said against the vast 
majority of the innovations. What is suggested is that freedom can have very 
little meaning to the average Indian citizen if the Secretary of State, the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, and the Indian Civil Service have been 
replaced by other authorities determined to do what they think is good for 
India, whether the average Indian citizen likes it or not. If, in the British 
period, railway construction was only possible on state initiative, a fortiori 
the development of Indian industry, so essential to-day, must be achieved by 
the state or state-controlled corporations. The very necessary improvements 
in agriculture are only possible if the state intervenes. Of necessity state 
enterprise in the economic field must involve the citizen’s rights to property 
and to follow a calling of his choice being considerably curtailed, but he may 
find compensation for his sacrifices in the rise of his standard of living. The 
danger is that the practice of regulating commerce and industry will spread 
to other activities in relation to which no similar compensation will be forth- 
coming, that officials and public authorities, whose number seems to be on the 
increase, doubtless eager for the public good, will use their powers for purposes 
for which they were never intended, to the detriment of the rights of the 
individual! Another point which it is sought to make is that the present 
Congress government, in its enthusiasm for economic development and law 
reform, in its determination to achieve rapidly the objectives defined at inde- 
pendence, has lost sight of the fundamental nature of the constitutional law. 
Secure against the possibility of being turned out of office, it has ignored 
the necessity of making parliamentary government a reality. The only effective 
opposition comes from the Communist party, and it is apprehended that the 
constitution is developing in a direction which will make it easier, if and when 
that party secures a majority in Parliament, formally to comply with the 
provisions of the constitution until it is in a position to ignore opposition 
to the establishment of the Communist state. The Communists have already 
announced their intention of securing the support of the public services with 
pay increases. Though the judiciary is the main bulwark against this develop- 
ment at present, it cannot prevail against a Communist government. The 
legislatures already have little more to do than register decisions reached by 
the executive. In removing obstacles to the attainment of its objectives, : 


1 See, for instance, (i) Motilal v. U.P., A.I.R. [1961] All. 257; the State Government, to 
nationalize road transport, ordered Road Transport Authorities to misuse their statutory powers 
of licensing motor coaches, by refusing licences to private owners; (ii) Bombay Educational 
Society v. Bombay, A.I.R. [1964] Bom. 468; with the object of making Hindi the language of 
instruction, the Bombay Government, in violation of the fundamental rights of the Anglo- 
Indian community to preserve ite English language and culture and to maintain schools, and 
of the constitutional ban on refusing admission by 1ts state-aided schools to non-members of the 
community, forbade all state-aided schools using English to admit pupils other than Anglo- 
Indians and non-Asistics. The schools controlled by the Bombay Educational Society used 
English, and the majority of the pupils were Indians. 
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Congress has removed safeguards against the implementation of the sinister 
schemes of the only other party which at present seems to have any chance 
of attaining political power. "Though formally a parliamentary democracy, 
India is, at the moment ruled by an oligarchy which still retains the support 
of the electorate. 

Though the republic does not claim to be a federal state, the units enjoy 
a large measure of autonomy, and there is no evidence of any intention by the 
Union to use the power of suspending a State Constitution for purposes not 
contemplated by the Constitution. But the omission from the Constitution 
of any guarantee of their continued existence, and the recent drastic reorganiza- 
tion of the States, adds to the impression of impermanence conveyed by the 
Indian constitutional scene. It was no doubt desirable to draw boundaries less 
artificial than some of the old ones, but the new Bombay state is a mixture of 
heterogeneous elements unlikely to remain permanent, and it seems so easy 
anywhere for & malignant minority to keep alive boundary disputes. 

The mufassal courts established by Warren Hastings in 1773 were in 
a similar constitutional position to the courts of the Mughal empire, and 
essentially different from the Supreme Court set up in Calcutta by the Regulating 
Act. The latter, like all English courts after 1688, emphasized its independence 
from the Executive; the former, which were the creatures of the Governor- 
General's Council, it would not at first recognize. That separation of powers 
was a novel doctrine in India became clear when the Supreme Court endeavoured 
to exert what it believed to be its jurisdiction over the Executive, while the 
Executive asserted its supremacy over all other organs of government, and 
ignored the Supreme Court. The accommodation reached, by denying the 
Supreme Court jurisdiction in revenue matters, and over the public acts of the 
Governor-General in Council, was based on expediency, and was a repudiation 
of recognized English principles. Yet, in some respects the Presidency Supreme 
Courts were more able to afford the individual protection against government 
than were the courts in England, where the Crown could do no wrong, for the 
East India Company could be sued, except for acts done in its sovereign capacity, 
otherwise than those regulated by the law of India,! and this ill-defined liability 
passed to the Secretary of State, and ultimately to the Government of India ` 
and the Governments of its units. 

The mufassal courts were often obliged to search for the rule governing 
a case in ‘justice, equity, and good conscience’, a principle imposed upon 
them at the suggestion of Impey. From the fact that this phrase ultimately 
came to mean principles of English law and equity, if applicable to Indian 
circumstances, it should not be too readily assumed that its content is mainly 
English law; an English principle would be weighed and accepted only if 
appropriate. Nevertheless it provided the gateway through which many 
English principles governing the rights of the individual found their way into 


1 Secretary of State v. Hari Bhanji, (1882) 5 Mad. 273. 
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the law enforced in the mufassal. Though the prerogative writs were limited 
to the territory within which the Presidency Supreme Courts exercised original 
jurisdiction, when the Specific Relief Act in 1877 empowered all courts to 
issue injunctions and make declaratory decrees, an effective procedure against 
most kinds of abuse of executive power had been provided. 

When the basic codes were enacted, there was no popular representation 
in the Indian legislatures, which were expert committees in the happy position 
of being able to ignore vested interests, and able to select such rules and 
principles as they deemed suitable to Indian conditions. The results of their 
labours seem still to give general satisfaction in India, and they have been 
adopted elsewhere. Not only do these codes differ on important points from 
English law, but, whereas an English statute is an amendment of the existing 
common law, which is still capable of expansion and development by the 
judiciary, the Indian codes set out the basic law. In India there is less scope 
for development in the courts; the legislature must do more to fill gaps, and 
provide rules to meet unanticipated situations. 

The East India Company being a trading corporation, it was perhaps 
natural that, though it was forbidden to trade by the Charter Act of 1833, 
the Government of India should have indulged in trade and industry before 
this became generally recognized as a legitimate activity of government. It 
manufactured salt and opium, it constructed and ran railways, and these 
activities called for regulation and judicial control, presenting the legislator 
with problems for the solution of which it was not always easy to find a 
precedent, though laws dealing with commercial and industrial matters normally 
conducted by private enterprise, such as the Companies Ácts and Factories 
Acta, were usually adaptations of English statutes. 

After adequate ackmowledgment is made of the debt to English law, one 
must still insist that Indian law is no mushroom growth, and that it has an 
individuahty of its own. The system of courts and law inherited by the republic 
is one to which India has grown accustomed ; her intelligentsia are expert 
in operating it. 

As has been suggested, the Congress Governments in power since inde- 
pendence have enjoyed some of the advantages of the earlier British Indian 
. legislatures, partly from effective party discipline, partly from a misunder- 
standing of the functions of the private member of a legislature, and partly 
' from a feeling that though parliamentary opposition was laudable when 
directed against a British Indian government, it was not admissible against 
a Congress Government. An important change effected by the Constitution 
is the conferment of the power to issue the English prerogative writs on the 
Supreme Court to protect the fundamental rights, on the High Courts for that 
and ‘ any other purpose ’. After the initial flood of petitions based on a mistaken 
belief in the literal effect of the phrase ‘ for any other purpose’, it seems that 
this new jurisdiction is likely to be of importance, not merely for protecting 
the fundamental rights, but for the wider object of affording protection to the 
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individual against abuse of powers by public authorities. One gap in the private 
individual's line of defence is created by the inability of the High Courts to 
issue these writs outside their territorial jurisdiction. The Union Government 
and publie bodies with offices at Delhi are outside the jurisdiction of all High 
Courts save one, and the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court cannot be invoked 
unless a fundamental right is mvolved. In many cases, but not all, the difficulty 
can be surmounted by a High Court issuing a writ prohibiting an official 
within the jurisdiction from implementing an order ultra vires the Union 
Government or a superior located in Delhi ; if it is necessary to quash the order, 
there 18 no remedy.! Now that the Supreme Court has adopted the rule in the 
Northumberland Appeals Tribunal case,* it is possible by certiorari for a High 
Court to quash any quasi-judicial order of Government or a pubhe authority 
within its territorial jurisdiction where the rules of natural justice have been 
ignored, or if there is on the record (which may be extended by affidavits 
from the authority, or, by consent, from the parties) any error of law which 
has caused, or is likely to cause, substantial injustice.? Certiorari and mandamus 
now give adequate protection against excess and abuse of jurisdiction by & 
publie authority, and also against refusal to exercise jurisdiction. Quo warranto 
enables the citizen to question any appointment to public office made under the 
Constitution. Habeas Corpus, even by a petitioner with no personal interest, 
enables the validity of any actual or constructive deprivation of liberty to be 
inquired into, but it cannot be described as an effective way of challenging 
detention on inadequate grounds under the Preventive Detention Act. 

Most spectacular changes appear in the recently enacted Hindu Code. 
Very few of its provisions lay down a rule of decision where previously there 
was none. Some conflicting opinions have been resolved, and some rules, 
developed by ‘ legal logic’ from texts, over which no tears will be shed, have 
been exterminated. But the party in power to-day has not felt itself bound by 
the gelf-imposed restrictions of the British Indian Administration, to whom the 
Mutiny, following close upon the enactment of the Caste Disabilities Removal 
Act and the Hindu Widows' Remarriage Act, was by no means the only evidence 
of the danger of intervention in the field of family law. The orthodox can 
hardly enthuse, because this chapter of the law has been amended to such an 
extent that the relationship between the Hindu Code and English family 
law is nearly as close as that between the Indian Penal Code and the English 
criminal law. 1t would seem, however, that two criticisms of this achieve- 
ment deserve consideration. The first is that the new Code is more suitable to 
&n urban intelligentsia following professional callings than to an agricultural 
people. The second is suggested by a remark of one of the leaders of the Burma 
Rebellion in 1930, who, having drawn a line across a village road, ordered 
those villagers who supported his cause to the left, those who supported the 

1 Thangal Kungu v. Venkatachalam, A.I.R. [1956] S.C. 248. 


3 [1952] All E.R. 122. 
3 Harn Vishnu, ALR. [1966] S.C. 288. 
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Government ‘ by Jaw established’ to the right. ‘Government’, he said, ‘may 
rule you with its law books ; I will rule you with my sword !' It was probably 
not only fright which resulted in & unanimous rush to the left. If the British 
Indian Administration made too many laws which impinged on the rustic, 
the Hindu Code adds to the number, in a field where the British Indian Admini- 
stration feared to tread ; the danger of the angry rustic joining hands with the 
orthodox to destroy what is, in many respecte, an admirable piece of work, 
cannot be completely ignored. 

While the Special Marriage Act 1954 ae the position of civil marriage 
in most respects as it was under the Act of 1872 as amended in 1923, it has 
removed matters of dissolution from the purview of the Divorce Act 1869, 
which still applies to Christians, and substantially reproduced the rules in the 
(English) Matrimonial Causes Act of 1857. Instead, it contains its own provisions 
for the dissolution of civil marriages, which, apart from the provision for 
divorce by mutual consent, are probably closer to those in force in England 
since the enactment of the Matrimonial Causes Act 1937 than are the provisions 
of the Indian Divorce Act. The Hindu Marriage Act 1955, which governs 
sacramental marriage, has clarified the difficult rules about impediments to 
marriage; it has adopted the English classification of void and voidable 
marriages, and introduced nullity suits. The remedy of restitution of conjugal 
rights is preserved, and the decree for judicial separation introduced, each 
of these being a half-way house to divorce. With slight differences the provisions 
of the earlier Bombay and Madras legislation, making sastric marriage mono- 
gamous, and providing for divorce for habitual adultery, apostacy, entering a 
religious order, physical and mental illness, and disappearance, have been 
adopted. The main criticism of this otherwise admirable piece of legislation is 
its rigidity. The less sophisticated citizen is deprived of his customary law 
governing dissolution, and relative capacity to marry. 

The Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act 1937 brought the Hindu 
law of succession closer to the English law by increasing the number of heirs 
to a Hindu male whose expectations can only be defeated by the exercise of 
testamentary power. The Hindu Succession Act 1956 not only increases the 
number, but abolishes restrictions on alienation of property held by a female, 
except that a woman’s estate may still be created by will, deed, or decree. 
To the three agnate male descendants, the widow of the propositus and his 
two immediate agnate male descendants, as heirs not subjected to exclusion by 
any preferential heir before the Act, there are now added the mother, the 
daughters of the deceased, of his predeceased child, and of the predeceased 
son of his predeceased son, as well as the son of his predeceased daughter. 
The widow, mother, and child each take one share; the branch of each 
predeceased child represents that child, his share being distributed equally 
among the child’s children, though in the case of a son, the widow for this 
purpose counts as a child. 

These rules of distribution will govern the vast majority of cases. In the 
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absence of the heirs mentioned, the Act lays down the order of succession for 
the nearer relations by blood and marriage. After these, the nearest agnate, 
or if none, the nearest cognate succeeds. Not only are the rules clear, but they 
&re based on a presumption of affection, with scant regard for the principles of 
agnatic succession or spiritual benefit. The rules apply to all kinds of property 
except a Mitakshara coparcenary interest, which, unless disposed of by will, 
passes to the first class of female and cognate heirs mentioned above, and 
only in default of any of these to the surviving coparceners. In the case of 
a man with a large family, they involve the fragmentation of his estate. They 
make one more attack upon the joint family system, already so heavily battered 
as to raise doubts as to whether what is left of it is worth preserving. We 
now have the curious situation that a Mitakshara coparcenary interest, if not 
disposed of by will, passes to female or cognate heirs, who benefit at the expense 
of surviving coparceners. It differs in kind from the provisions in the Act 
of 1937, which might be regarded as only ensuring the maintenance of the 
coparcener’s widow. Complaints that the new law is unduly favourable to 
women may be expected, but, whereas a woman may now dispose of all property 
not vested in her by deed, will, or decree, specifically limiting her estate, 
on intestacy her property goes to her husband and children, failing them, 
to her husband’s intestate heirs. In the case of a married intestate with no such 
heir, and a spinster, the estate goes to her parents, failing them, her father’s 
heirs, and, failing them, her mother’s heirs. 

The Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act 1956 rejects utterly the under- 
lying principles in dattaka adoption that its object is to ensure the salvation of 
the adoptive father, and that the adoptee must be the reflection of a son. 
Apart from the rules of succession, the most striking difference between the 
schools was in regard to the widow’s power to adopt. Though this is no longer 
significant, and notwithstanding that, as in the rest of this legislation, all 
repugnant law and custom is repealed, this Act makes an exception which, 
having regard to other customs which the Code has swept away, can only 
be described as curious ; where it was formerly sanctioned by custom, a married 
man or an adult may be adopted. A man may not adopt a boy without the 
consent of his wife, who becomes the adoptive mother ; if a widower or bachelor 
adopts, a wife whom he subsequently marries is only a stepmother; if a 
woman adopts and subsequently marries, that husband is only a stepfather. 
A spinster or widow may adopt of her own volition. A son or daughter may be _ 
adopted. Adoption no longer devests members of the adoptive family of rights 
vested in them by inheritance ; the adoptee retains mghts vested in the family 
of birth. It is still forbidden to adopt a son if there is an agnate male descendant, 
A daughter may not be adopted if there is a daughter or son’s daughter. It is 
now possible for a guardian, with the leave of the court, to give an orphan 
in adoption. Although the Hindu Succession Act has removed the discrimina- 
tion against the adopted son when competing with the aurasa in intestate 
succession, the Adoption Act preserves the rule that an adoptive parent’s 
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' right to dispose of property by will may be limited by an adoption agreement ; 
the rule in Krishnamurtht’s case,! which only permits such an agreement if it 
ig limited to the protection of the widow's expectations, is no longer appropriate, 
and raises a point which might have been dealt with in the Act. 

The Hindu Majority and Guardianship Act 1956 abolishes the rule that a 
natural or de facto guardian may dispose of the minor’s property for necessity 
or benefit, with the equitable extension in favour of the alienee recognized in 
Hanooman Persaud's case, a rule of basic importance also in joint family 
law, and in regard to religious endowments. The natural guardian and the 
testamentary guardian are now on the same footing as the guardian appointed 
under the Guardian and Wards Act; none of them can mortgage, or sell the 
minor's immoveables, or grant a long lease without the consent of the Court. 
The de facto guardian (and this includes any relative except a parent) no longer 
has the power of alienation. À brother, or uncle, will be obliged, unless he is 
prepared to risk the consequences of his dealings with the minor's property 
being set aside, first to approach the court and secure appointment as a guardian, 
which may be granted only on security being furnished, and then to obtain the 
sanction of the court to every proposed alienation, which may be granted 
subject to conditions as to custody of sale proceeds. Whether, on balance, 
Hindu minors will have their interests better served by these new provisions 
than in the old days when the de facto guardian was allowed considerable 
discretion, is a question to which it is impossible to give an affirmative answer. 

The tendency to extend official control over human activities, to impose 
prophylaxis whose terrors vie with those of the disease, is perhaps exemplified 
by some of the innovations introduced into Indian company law by the 
Companies Act of 1956. This statute, inter alta, invests Government with power 
to appoint inspectors to investigate the affairs of a company, to ban transfers 
while the investigation proceeds, and to institute criminal or civil proceedings, 
including proceedings for winding up, on the inspectors’ report. Government 
may investigate the beneficial ownership of shares; it may summon a general 
meeting if the directors default ; it may nominate directors, or prohibit changes 
in directors ; it may overrule a directors’ refusal to register a transfer of shares. 
It may forbid managing agents in specified industries and businesses. The 
sanction of Government is necessary to the change of a company’s name, to 
continuing disproportionate voting rights among different classes of share- 
holders, to increasing the number of directors, to the appointment of a managing 
agent, to the increase in a director’s remuneration, and to the issue of shares 
payable to bearer. The Act provides a criminal penalty for untrue state- 
ments in a prospectus ; it forbids the issue of deferred shares or of debentures 
with voting rights. The total remuneration of a company’s officers cannot 
exceed 11 per cent of the nett annual profits. A director cannot be over 65, 
nor hold more than 20 directorships. 


1 (1927) 54 I.A. 248. 
2 (1856) 6 M.I.A. 393, 
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It is impossible in a paper of this nature to refer to all relevant matters. 
Brief comment has been made on a few central statutes, how few will appear 
from the number of Acts of Parliament, 80 in 1950, 71 in 1951, 81 in 1952, 
53 in 1953, 56 in 1964, 57 in 1955, and over 70 in 1956. It is nevertheless 
submitted that there is evidence enough to show that the common law has 
been drawn on heavily since independence, particularly for the purpose of 
imposing judicial control over administrative bodies, and for the reform 
of the family law. Whereas other Eastern countries have adopted Western 
Codes in their entirety, for example the Swiss family code in Turkey, there 
has been in India a selection among the principles of the common law, which 
have been modified, and amalgamated with indigenous principles. India's 
new rulers are only vulnerable to criticism for their failure to encourage and 
to direct into constructive channels, intelligent criticism of their activities. 


a 


* ATTRACTION’ AND CO-ORDINATION IN THE VEDA 
By J. GONDA 


HE frequent Vedic construction exemplified by RV 5, 31, 4 indram . . . 
arkaír dvardhayann áhaye hdntava u ‘they strengthened Indra with 
hymns to slay the serpent’ has since Delbrück's days been the subject of some 
discussion and difference of opinion. Whitney + expressed the view that the 
frequent use of the dative beside a so-called infinitive dative to denote the 
Subject or the object of the action constitutes a case of attraction: in the 
above sentence one would, in accordance with the implication of this term, 
expect the accusative ahim, whereas in RV 1, 24, 8 cakára stiryaya pántham 
énvetavä u ‘he made a track for the sun to follow’, the dative of the noun 
denoting the being on whose behalf the path is made is understandable at 
first sight. Hence no doubt the comment made by Whitney before quoting 
the latter line : the construction is in part a perfectly simple one, but is stretched 
beyond its natural boundaries by a kind of attraction. According to Brugmann 
the construction at issue constitutes a kind of anticipation * described under 
the heading ' Abhüngigmachung des dem Infinitiv untergeordneten obliquen 
Substantivkasus vom regierenden Verbums’. 
Às authors persist in the opinion that the construction at issue represents 
a case of attraction ® it is worth while quoting the explanations proposed, 
70 years ago, by Gaedicke * and Delbrück 5: the dative akaye in the above line 
is not attracted by hdntavai, but like süryaya in the second quotation is a 
regular dative dependent on the principal verb.9 We even find RV 10, 125, 6 
ahám rudrdya dhänur û tanoms / brahmadvise éárave hantavd u ‘I bend the bow 
for Rudra that (his) arrow will kill the hater of brahman’. It may, however, 
be added that datives such as hantavat are no infinitives in the proper sense of 
forms deriving from a verbal stem which have lost the possibility of inflection. 


1 W. D. Whitney, À Sanskrit grammar, § 982 a. See also A. Ludwig, Der Infinitiv im Veda, 
Prag, 1871, pp. 32 ff. 

3 K. Brugmann, Grundriss d. vergl. Gramm. d. indogerm. Sprachen. Zweite Bemb., I, 3, 
Strassburg, 1916, 917. 

3 See e.g. A. A. Maodonell, A Vedic grammar for students, Oxford, 1916 (repr. 1053), 315: 
'... an accusative is attracted by a dative infimtive’; W. H. Kirk, Trans. Amer. Phil, Ass., 
LXC, 206; L. Renou, Grammaire védique, Lyon, Paris, 1952, 349 (RV 10, 88, 1) ; 860 (RV 8, 7, 8; 
10, 125, 6). In writing the present article the criticism pronounced by Miss E. A. Hahn (Language, 
xxix, 1953, 246 ff.), was unknown to me; I fear, however, that I am not able to follow the American 
authoress in considering double datives of the above type manifestations of the so-called partitive 
apposition or oyñpa Kal ddov kal uépos, for which see further on. Nor does there seem to be 
much use in distinguishing, in the ‘ double dative ’ construction, a dative of reference and a dative 
of purpose. 

4 O. Gaedicke, Der Accusativ im Veda, Breslau, 1880, 254. 

5 B. Delbruck, Altindische Syntax, Halle a. S., 1888, 88 f. 

* cf. also J. 8. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntaz, Strassburg, 1896, 83. 
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The term attraction has frequently been misused." It would be better to 
apply ıt exclusively to cases such as the Vulgar Latin matribus famslits (instead 
of familias) 3 and similar incidental irregularities which—showing the psycho- 
logical influence of nearness—as a rule may be due either to a tendency to 
perseveration or anticipation, and often one of these terms might be decidedly 
preferred. In Herodotus 7, 239 ès rò ypnarjpiov rò és AeAdovds (instead 
of êv AeÂpoîs) dréreupav the idea of movement is anticipated, in Plautus, 


- . Aul 451 tte . . . intro omnes et coqui et tibicinae the idea of plurality (there 


is but one music girl) ‘ perseveres’.4 Regular constructions—for instance 
esa yogah or, in Latin, Plaut. Ep. 431 haec stultsita est as opposed to the German 
‘das ist die Anschirrung '—should not be discussed under a heading ' attrac- 
tion’; the agreement in gender between esa and yogak is a question of concord. 
The construction at issue—other examples of which are e.g. RV 4, 13, 3; 
7, 32, 9; 10, 16, 12; 109, 3—may be regarded as a typical example of the 
widespread tendency of natural speech to prefer analytic co-ordination to 
synthesis and subordination. The bow in RV 10, 125, 6 is bent with a view 
to Rudra, with a view to the hater of brahman, with view to the missile, and 
with a view to kiling. However different the logical connexions between these 
four ideas and the person who bends the bow may be, there is no denying that 
in performung this action he has all four of them in view. It is perfectly true 
that the same complex thought can be expressed otherwise, and also that 
modern languages actually prefer other modes of expression. This does not 
alter the fact that those who, like the untrained mind of the ‘ primitives’ or 
the so-called prescientifio, are averse to formulating complex thoughts avail 
themselves readily of this procedure. The conclusion tacitly drawn by Macdonell 
and other scholars, who consider ahaye in RV 5, 31, 4 * an accusative attracted 
by a dative infinitive’ because we, from our point of view would expect an 
accusative, and because ‘logical’ grammar would describe that word as a 
* dative expressing the object’, is therefore unwarranted. That the ‘ accusative 
of the object’ occurs also—cf. RV 10, 57, 4 d ta etu mánah pinah . . . jy6k 
ca süryam dréé ‘let your spirit return that you may . . . long see the sun’ 
as against RV 10, 14, 12 drédye séryaya—does not prove that the dative con- 
struction is the younger, that it has mechanically and incidentally arisen under 
the influence of the so-called infinitive.” This conclusion would also clash with 
what may be inferred from the occurrence of similar ‘ double datives' in the 
related languages which point to & prehistoric existence of these constructions : 
compare, in the Avesta, Y 31, 5 tat mot viétdyàt vaočā ‘let me know that, in 
order to distinguish ' ; in Latin, Plaut. Pseud. 418 solus sermont ommbus. 


1 of. also The character of the Indo-European Moods, Wiesbaden, 1956, 105 ff. 

1 Discussed by J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen uber Syntax. Zweste Aufl, 1, Basel, 1920, 53. 

3 For other examples ممع‎ A. Ernout and F. Thomas, Syntaxe latine, Paris, 1953, 180 ff. 

* See also the author's observations in Zangua, 1v, I, 1954, 21 f. ; H. Oertel, ' Über gram- 
metische Perseverationserscheinungen ', Indog. Forsch., xxx, 1012/13, 49 ff 

5 For other instances of the double dative see also Delbruck, Altynd. Syntax, 149. 
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It is clear that these frequent constructions which represent a widespread 
type of speech habit are different from occasional and isolated substitutions ! 
such as, e.g. ChUp. 7, 13, 1 where the form manviran gave rise to the form 
otjäntran instead of wijäniyuh or 8, 12, 4 f. where érnavant is, in part of our texts, 
followed by manvani.? There has been some discussion about the type málati- 
müdhavam nama prakaranam ; madantkasarvilako nama caturtho "nkah ; 
vasisthaéramagamano nüma prathamah sargah, eto. The correspondence in 
gender is too striking and too frequent to admit of any conclusion other than 
that which was arrived at by Bôhtlingk and R. O. Franke: it is the term 
after nàma which has determined the gender of the name. 

Similar remarks may apply to constructions with a double ablative such as 
PB 21, 3, 5 pura vagbhyah sampravadttoh ‘before the voices’ uttering’ by 
the side of MS 1, 6, 10 pura süryasya udetoh ‘ before the sun rises ’ * and, in the 
Rgveda, 10, 138, 5 indrasya vdjrad absbhed abhtsnathah ' sie fürchtete von Indra's 
Keule getroffen zu werden’ (Geldner); 2, 29, 6 érädhvam kartäd avapádah 
‘ protect (us) from falling into the hole’ 5; 8, 48, 5 té mà raksantu visrásaś 
cartirat ‘let them protect me from breaking a leg' ؟‎ is an extreme example 
intelligible if it has arisen on the analogy of the above types. A double locative 
occurs, e.g. AiB 4, 25, 9 sam asmin svah Sresthatayam janate ‘ his own (people) 
accord his superiority ’. A similar construction with the dative PB 7, 2, 1 tengo 
"nyasmà agräyo nditsthanta was translated by Caland 7: ‘they did not agree 
together as to the precedence’, and more literally by Delbrück 8 : ‘sie unter- 
warfen sich nicht einer dem andern (nämlich) dem Vorrange desselben ? ; 
Speyer's ? view that these constructions involve ‘ attraction ' is hardly correct. 

The curious passage RV 1, 113, 5 is worthy to be considered separately : 
jihmaáéye cárstave maghóny Gbhogdya sstáge rdyd u tvam / dabhrám pdsyadbhya 
urosyä vicáksa usd ‘the bountiful (Ugas) has roused all beings, he who lies 
athwart (on the ground) to go, (one) to seek livelihood, the other (to- seek) 


1 GarPur. Pretak. 6, 61 ‘ (this cow) will deliver him, at the time of his death (aniakälam) 
from his sins ’ is in my opinion no cage of attraction (see Renou, Grammaire sanskrite, Paris, 1930, 
317, and E. Abegg, Der Pretakalpa des GarudaPurdna, Berlin, Leipzig, 1921, 118), but an example 
of the use of the accusative instead of the locative ; see the author's papers on the accusative 
in the Belvalkar Festschrift and the A. Martinet Festschrift. 

* Beo O. Bohtlingk, Khandogjopanishad, Leipzig, 1889, 107 f. | 

3 0. Bohtlingk, ‘ Über eine eigenthumliche Genus-Attraotion im Sanskrit’, ZDMG, xri, 
1889, 607 ff. ; otherwise R. O. Franke, ibidem, ركتس‎ 481 f. 

4 Bee e.g. Macdonell, Vedic grammar for students, 338 : ‘the object may . . . by attraction 
be in the ablative’; Speyer, Ved. S.-Synt., p. 66 ($ 217), ‘an einigen Stellen liegt Attraction 
vor, wie TS 6, 1, 3, 8 pura daksinäbhyo neto “ vor dem Herbeibringen der Opferlohne ” (Object 
im Abl.)’; of, however, Delbrück, Aitind. Syntaz, 111. 

5 Delbruck, Alindische Syntax, 90, ‘mit mehr Recht spricht man von emer Attraction, 
wenn mit ablativischen Infinitiven auf as und tos Substantive im Ablativ verbunden erscheinen, 
wo uns dieser Casus nicht gemeint scheint. RV 2, 29,6 . . .. 

* ‘with attracted object’, Macdonell, Vedic reader, 158. 

7 W. Caland, Pañcarméa-brähmana, Caloutta, 1981, . 134. 

* Delbruck, Altindische Syntax, 149. 

* Speyer, Sanskrit syntax, Leiden, 1886, 185. 
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wealth, those who are hardly able to see far and distinctly’ 1: whereas abh. 
f. 7. u. t represents the well-known construction, the datives jthmasye and 
pésyadbhyah are curious. As the causative forms of gr- may occur without an 
object—cf. RV 1, 92, 6 saumanasdyajigah—the words j. o. (ajigah) may probably 
be taken to have meant ' (the goddess) performed the process of wakening with 
a view to him who . . . with a view to his going ”, and a similar interpretation 
may apply to d. p. u. v. in pada 3. Compare also those cases in which the 
double dative is preceded by the verb kr-, e.g. RV 7, 32, 9 krnudhtám rayd 
atiye ‘ machet, dass er Reichtum herausschlage ' (Geldner). 

Let us now proceed to discuss the construction described by Bollensen as 
‘eine dem Veda eigenthümliche lose Zusammensetzung, deren Theile durch ein 
zwischengeschobenes Wortchen wie na, ca, 650 und andere getrennt zu sein 
pflegen' * and by Geldner? as ‘lose Karmadhärayas aus zwei Substantiven, 
bez. Attraktion des Genit. an das regierende Nomen ', instances of which are 
not rare in the Veda. RV 1, 65, 6 dtyo najman $argaprataktah sindhur ná ksódah 
“hastening like a courser on a race-course, like a river, a rushing of water’. 
The phrase s. na k. which recurs 1, 66, 10; 92, 12; 2, 25, 3 is, by the same 
scholar, translated by ' Stromflut', no doubt correctly because it obviously 
constitutes an ' Erweiterungsgruppe ', where we from our modern point of view 
would have expected a ‘ Bestimmungsgruppe’: syandanafilam udakam iva . . . , 
yatha nimnapradesabhimukho jalapravaho durnwarah . . . RV 1, 125, 5 tásma 
dpo ghridm arsants síndhavah ‘ ihm strömen die Gewüsser, die Flüsse Schmalz ',* 
or, rather ‘the water of the rivers’ üpah sindhtinam®: Sayana explains s. 
as syandanasilah ‘which as a rule stream swiftly’, taking it to represent 
an adjective. Similarly, 9, 2, 4; 66, 13 dpo arsantt sindhavah ‘ Wasserstrôme, 
Flusswasser' (Geldner). RV 3, 32, D apé árnà is equivalent to 2, 19, 3 drno 
apám ; 1, 61, 12 drndmsy apám etc., cf. also 1, 174, 2 apó . . . dma; RV 6, 
66, 11 girdyo ndpa agrá asprdhran ‘ they competed like powerful mountains, 
waters”, i.e. ‘like mountain-streams '.5 Whereas Geldner " appositely describes 
this phrase as an ‘ Asyndeton statt Genitivverhültnis' he is hardly right in 
considering similar constructions cases of ‘attraction’ 8—an ‘ aufgelóstes 


1 * Die Akk. sind mehrfach vom Infin. attrahiert °, Geldner, Der Rigveda ubersekt, 1, 148, 

2 F. Bollensen, ZDMG, xxu, 1868, 577, comparing the type RV 5, 2, 7 éunaé cic chepam. 

3 K. F, Geldner, Der Rigveda. Aus dem Sanskrit . . . übersetzt (Harvard Oriental Series), 
I, Harvard University Press, 1951, 87; of. also H. Oldenberg, Rgveda. T'exikritische und 
exegelische Noten, 1, Berlin, 1909, 74. 

4 Geldner, ibid., 174. 

5 Thus the same soholar, Der Rigveda in Auswahl, 11, Stuttgart, 1009, 24. 

8 Grassmann's ‘ conjecture ' giribhyah (Wörterbuch zum Rigveda, 401) 18 to be rejected, See 
especially A. Bergaigne, ' La syntaxe des comparaisons védiques ', Mélanges Rémer, Paris, 1886, 
101, and Oldenberg, Rgveda, Noten, 1, 411 (whose argument does not, however, appear to be might 
in all respects): ‘Statt der Wasser, die von den Bergen kommen, hatte sich das ganze Bild 
der Szeherie, die Berge, die Wasser, ohne Ordnung der einzelnen Elemente, der Phantasie 
a ^ 
7 Geldner, Rigveda ubersetet, 11, 169. 

8 Geldner, Rigveda in Auswahl, 1, Glossar, Stuttgart, 1907, 108. 
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Kompositum’1: RV 2, 34, 13 ntméghamana diyena pdjasä ‘ pouring down 
urine in the impressive shape of a horse’, ‘ Vorläufer des Kompositums ' : 
RV 10, 5, 1 asmddd hrdó bhürijanma vi caste the One with many births pro- 
claims from our heart’ (= asmaddhrdah), or ‘ unfertiges Kompositum ' : 
RV 1, 60, 3 hrdá à jáyamanam asmát ‘born from our heart’. A very instruc- 
tive passage is RV 5, 59, 3 stiryo nd oáksu rdjaso visárjane which must mean 
‘like the eye of the sun at the end of darkness ’ * as compared to st. 5 süryasya 
edksuh where the word for ‘sun’ is in the genitive. 

As the sun is not rarely called an eye—e.g. RV 1, 22, 20 diviva cáksur tatam ; 
1, 115, 1 céksur miirásya vérunasyägnéh—it is clear that süryo né cáksuh 
essentially is a combination of two names of the same entity, each of them 
denoting a particular aspect of its character. A torrent can in a similar way 
be viewed as a rapidly flowing stream and as a mass of water flowing down 
(RV 1, 65, 6), and a river is, indeed, a body of water. Even the at first sight 
curious RV 6, 66, 11 gtrdyo nápah admits of the same explanation, the mountains 
being regarded as important sources and containers of water: cf. e.g. RV 8, 
50, 2; 1, 65, 5; 5,32, 2; 59, T. Other examples are: RV 1, 67, 5 ksäm . . . 
prthivim ‘the surface of the earth’; 1, 68, 10 ráyah . . . dárah instead of 
° access to possessions’ (but 1, 72, 8 rayé dúrah), the word for ‘ door’, like its 
English equivalent, meaning also ‘entrance, access, means (of access, of 
attaining something), opportunity’: 9, 45, 3 vé no rayé duro urdht ‘ open for 
us the doors unto wealth’; 8, 63, 1 deára . . . dhiyah; 1, 130, 3 the word 
isah ‘ the refreshments’ is repeated by dvára ísah : dpävrnod isa indrah pdrivrta 
dvära tsah périvriäh ; 10, 29, 3 déro girah ‘ das Tor zu den Lobreden ’ (Geldner) ; 
6, 19, 5; 7, 18, 3 pathya rayáh ‘ die Wege des Reichtums’ (Geldner), Pathya 
being also (5, 51, 14) a representative of well-being; 1, 66, 1 dyur nd prandh 
* wie der Lebenshauch ' (Geldner), präna- denoting 10, 59, 6 the breath of life ; 
1, 66, 2 pdyo na dhenúh ° like the milk of the cow’ ; dhenu- is not only ‘ a cow’, 
but—in the plural—also ‘ milk’, e.g. 7, 42, 1; 4, 10, 3 star nd jydtth ‘like 
sun-light', svar being also ‘the light or lustre (of the sun, fire, the sky)’; 
9, 6, 4 drapsása indavah ‘ the drops of soma’ and 9, 101, 10 sémah . . . indavah. 
Thus RV 8, 79, 4 csttt . . . d4kgaih may perhaps be considered to be semantically 
equivalent to RV 2, 21, 6 cíttsm ddksasya.4 The words AV 14, 2, 35 namo 
bhämäya caksuse ca krnmah were translated by Whitney: ‘ and homage to his 
terrible eye we pay’; as bhdma- elsewhere is a substantive meaning ‘ wrath, 
anger ' it might be preferable to consider bA. c. another instance of the construc- 
tion at issue: ‘anger (and) eye’ or ‘anger ie. the eye’, ie. ‘the terrible 


eye’. 


1 Geldner, Rigveda ubersetzi, 1, 320. 

2 Here Grassmann was no doubt mistaken in proposing to read sūras (op. oit., 432). 

3 of. espeatally Aspects of early Vienustsm, Utrecht, 1954, 73 ff. 

4 ‘Pun des deux substantifs reprend pléonastiquement l'idée de l'autre (type citt dáksaih) ', 
L. Renou, Études védiques et paninéennes, 1, Paris, 1955: this is not to imply that both tho terms 
used were synonyms 1n the strict sense of the term. 
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It would appear to me that the best term to be applied to all these instances 
is hendiadys,! a somewhat verbose definition of which was given as early as 1852 
by C. W. F. Müller ? : ‘ (es) ist diejenige Figur die für ein sachlich als ungetheilt 
zur erscheinung kommendes object zwei copulativ verbundene ausdrücke 
setzt, deren jeder einzelne seinem begriff nach die fühigkeit hat, als der zu 
bezeichnende ganze und auch als der ihm copulativ verbundene in der wirklich- 
keit sich zu gestalten, und die sich so beide die bestimmtere erscheinungsform, 
in der der andere auftreten soll angeben'. What eluded the attention of 
scholars of his generation was that this co-ordinating, ' successive’, supple- 
mentary mode of expression, this alternate emphasizing of two aspects of what 
we would call the same phenomenon is typical of natural, emotional, pre- or 
unscientific speech, in which ideas and images often are strung together rather 
than subordinated to one another. 

The hendiadys is often, but incorrectly, considered a poetic figure or 
rhetorical device utilized if not invented by poets and orators for the sake of 
stylistic variation and the embellishment of their compositions. It seems 
rather to have been in the general language of ancient times that this mode of 
expression—the use of a nominal ‘ Ergánzungsgruppe ' instead of a ‘ Bestim- 
mungsgruppe —had arisen. Classical authors of a later period—e.g. Verg. 
Georg. 2, 192 pateris bamus et auro—imitated the use made of it by archaic 
writers in order to attain special effects, but it remained in use in texts of plain 
and unartificial style: Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 903 dorda pèv kai oápkas exes 
xûy rata rûv mov; Collitz, Samml. Griech. Dialektinschr., 2662, 12 
[oredlavBoat adrods Sadva: orepävur (Delphi) instead of the usual Sdpuns , 
orepävan 4; in Latin, Corp. Inser. Lat., viu, 19914 hic requiescat in pace 
corpus clarissima femina instead of clarissimae feminae. Plautus, MG 
121 hic postquam an aedis me ad se dedusit domum ‘ . . . to his house’.® 
Ancient Russian parallels are: védu méru lit. ‘water, a measure’ and na 
bótku na rož» ‘ for a cask for rye’ instead of ‘ for a cask of rye °.” In Lithuanian 
—especially in the ancient language—the word püsé ' half’ is often construed 
with an apposition instead of a genitive?: it may be remembered that the 
Sanskrit equivalent ardha- which is a substantive and accordingly accompanied 


1 Or m the more correct form hendiadyom. In his Rigveda in Auswahl Geldner used this 
term. also. 

3 C. W. F. Muller, ‘Uber das sogenannte hendiadyom im Latemischen’, Philologus, VIL, 
1852, 300. 

3 ==: Inser Graec , x1, xx, 3004 (Athens). 

* of also E. Lofstedt, Eranos, vin, 1008, 99, and Rhein. Museum fur Phalologie, N. F., LXVI, 
1912, 224; E. Nachmanson, ‘ Beitrage zur Kenntnis der altgriechischen Volkasprache ', Skrifter 
Kungl. Hum. Vei. Samf. Uppsala, xut, 4, 1910, 69. 

5 See also Lofstedt, Philologischer Kommentar zur Peregrinatio Aethertae, Uppsala, Leipzig, 
1911, 326. 

* Many instances of this idiom were expressed by C. F. W. Muller, ‘ Zu Caesars bellum civile ’, 
Festschrift fur L. Friedlander, Leipzig, 1895, 543 ff. 

* A. Thomson, Indog. Forsch., xxvm, 1911, 110. 

a Bee A. Bezzen berger, Bettrage zur Geschichte der litautschen Sprache, Gottingen, 1877, 187. 
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by a genitive is very often also compounded: ardhabhumi- ‘ half the land’, 
ardhamäsa- ‘half a month’; ardhapippali = ardham pippalyah ‘half a 
pepper’ (Panini 2, 2, 2), these compounds being similar to apararätrah ‘ the 
latter part of the night’, etc. In German:an apposition may replace the nominal 
genitive denoting a quantity : ‘ sie tritt um so leichter ein, je fester die Verbin- 
,dung der beiden Begriffe in der lebendigen- Rede wurzelt; in dieser ist die 
appositive Verbindung das Regelmássige'*: ain masz wein; eine Schar 
Burschen. In Medieval Dutch these expressions were rather frequent: memt 
hier zeghel ende brief, lit. ‘ accept here seal and letter ’, i.e. ‘ accept this sealed 
letter’; Sinte Michael nam enen bi den haer ende bi den coppe instead of 
' . . . St. M. gripped one (a monk) by the hair and the skull’, ie.‘ . . . by 
the hair on his skull '.* English examples are Holy Grail, 563 (I) delight myself 
with gossip and old wives instead of g. of o. w.; Shakespeare, Henry VIII, 
1, 3, 20 the reformation of our travell’d gallants / that fill the court with quarrels, 
talk, and taslors (instead of q., t. of t. or about t.);* and, moreover, such construc- 
tions as, in Latin, Plaut. Men. 541 f. inauris da mihi . . . stalagmia ° earrings, 
the pendant kind ', and, in German, das ganze Vorderteil ist weggertssen worden 
der Boden. Space forbids to enlarge upon the stylistic value of this figure and 
upon imitations in modern literary works. 

In this connexion mention must be made also of the well-known predilec- 
tion for co-ordination in indications of time or locality: in Latin, Romae in 
foro; Caes. BC 3, 37, 1 postero die mane; ibid., 1, 53, 2 magni domum con- 
cursus ad Afrantum fiebant ; sometimes even three local nouns are co-ordinated, 
Corp. Inscr. Lat., x1, 1420, 1 Pisis in foro in Augusteo; in colloquial Dutch 
hij werkt bij Jansen in de garage is a very common equivalent of hij werkt 
in de garage van J. ‘he works in J.’s garage’; similarly, in German: er ist 
bei die Omnibusgesellschaft bes die Ferde.8 We may compare in Sanskrit RV 1, 
54, 1 má no asmin maghavan prisv ámhasi ‘ Thou, Bountiful One, (must not fail 
us) in this battle in this distress (Kampfesnoth °)’; TS 1, 3, 13, 1 divé devesu 
hotra yacha ‘ offer the sacrifices to the gods in heaven ^; MS 4, 10, 3 divi devesu 


1 Bee J. 8. Speyer, Sanskrit syntax, Leiden, 1886, 153. 

3 0. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, 1, Heidelberg, 1923, 538. 

3 Other examples are given by F. A. Stoett, Middelnederlandsche spraakkunst, 1923, 250. 

t Bee H. Poutsma, A grammar of late modern English, 1, Groningen, 1904, 365. 

5 For other examples: R. Blumel, Indog. Forsch., xxxiv, 1014/15, 285 ff. 

* The Dutch poet Perk wrote én zang én lof ‘ and song and praise ' instead of ' hymn of praise’ ; 
see e.g. G. 8. Overdiep, Stilisitsche grammatica van het moderne Nederlandsch, Zwolle, 1937, 567. 

7 of. C. F. W. Muller, Festschrift fur L. Friedlander, Leipzig, 1895, 643 f, ; J. Wackernagel, 
Vorlesungen uber Syntaz. Zweite Aufl., x, Basol, 1920, 01 f. ; W. Havers, Handbuch der erklarenden 
Syntax, Heidelberg, 1931, 46. For the use of an apposition instead of a genitive in Latin—e.g. 
CIL, 1v, 5714 liquamen flos optimum ; Petr. 37, 8 argentum in osharii illius cella plus iacet soe e.g. 
V. Vaananen, Le Latin vulgaire des inscriptions pompétennes, thesis, Helanki, 1937, 139 ; H. L. W. 
Nelson, Petronius en zijn ‘ Vulgair’ Latijn, 1, thesis, Utrecht, 1947, 139. 

8 Quoted by W. Havers, Handbuch der erklarenden Syntaz, Heidelberg, 1931, 46. 

° Gaedicke, op. cit., 252, ° von zwei Nommibus in gleichem Casus ist der Gegenstand des 

. einen in dem des andern enthalten oder zu ihm gehdrig ’. 
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yajiiam erayemam ; AiB 4, 25, 9 sam asmin svàh $resthatäyäm jänate ‘ his own 
(people) admit his pre-eminence’; SB 1, 9, 2, 11 patnisu vai yonau retah 
pratsijatam ; SMB 1, 5, 11; HGS 2, 3, 8, etc. yat te susime hrdayam dim 
candramasi éritam / tasyamrtatvasya no dhehi. Compare also, in the Bhaga- 
vadgità, 18, 40 na tad asti prihivyam và / dw devesu và punah. Helmer Smith ! 
drew attention to Pali phrases such as marane kale; it is, however, only from 
the Pali point of view that the term split-compound which he applied to them 
is correct. In fact, Pali has retained an ancient usage. Compare also the Buddh. 
H. Skt. phrase LV 283, 20 ganga yathà valikah beside SP 10, 9 yathà gangavalvkàh ; 
255, 4 yathà gañgäya valikah, which is a counterpart of the Vedic sindhur nd 
ksédah. 

In his commentary on selected poems of the Rgveda Geldner ? was often 
inclined to explain asyndetic constructions as attraction, e.g. 1, 1, 4 dgne, 
yam yajfám adhvardm / viévétah paribhür dst ' O Agni, the worship (the 
term y. has a wider sense) and sacrifice which Thou encompassest on every side’ ; 
similarly 1, 128, 4; 4, 9, 7; as asyndetic juxtaposition of more or less 
synonymous terms is very common, a reference to RV 1, 44, 3 yajñänam 
adhwarasriyam does not convince me of the correctness of Geldner's opinion. 
Other places are: RV 1, 116, 8 himénagnim ghramsdm avarayetham ‘ durch 
Schnee wehrtet ihr der Feuersglut’, where an asyndetic juxtaposition is 
obviously preferred to a subordination in the German or English way ; 2, 16, 4 
pibendra sómam vrsabhéna bhānúnā ‘trink, Indra, den Soma durch den 
bullengleichen Glanz (des Opferfeuers) ' (Geldner) ; however, Agni is repeatedly 
called a ‘ bull’ (vrsabha-), e.g. 2, 9, 2; 3, 15, 8 and 6; the name of this god 
asyndetically connected with bhdnu- RV 5, 16, 1 bhànáve . . . deváyagnáye ; 
cf. 7, 4, 1. RV 3, 30, 21 goträ . . . gäh—as against 6, 65, 5 goir gdvam and 
2, 23, 18 gávàm gotrám—may be explained as a ‘tautological’ apposition. 
RV 4, 24, 7 where to vfsanam 5115171611, though translated by the German scholars 
by ‘ bullenhafte Kampfwut' the note was added: ' vielleicht Attraktion fur 
vísnah'? we had better consider v. an adjective, see also 6, 19, 8; 7, 24, 4. 
RV D, 32, 5 yát . . . yáyutsantam támasi harmyé dhäh correctly rendered by 
‘als du . . . den Kampfbegierigen in das Dunkel, in das feste Haus brachtest ', 
is a typical instance of the juxtaposition of two looatives,! not attraction for 
idmaso harmyé?; 6, 47, 16 visah . . . manusyán, according to Geldner ؟‎ 
* Abfall der Endung oder Attraktion des gen. durch den acc.’ seems to be 
another case of asyndetic juxtaposition: ‘ the communities, . . . (all) men ”.? 
In RV 7, 18, 23 S&yana already held tokdya srdvase valant to represent tokasya 


1 H Smith, A critical Pals dictionary, 1, pp. xxvi and 32; of also Bulletin de la Société de 
Linguistique, XXXII, 1932, 172, and Renou, Language, xxix, 1953, 236 

* Geldner, Der Rigveda tn Auswahl, 241. 

3 Goldner, Rigveda uberseizi, 1, 452, Auswahl, 72. 

* See further on. 5 Geldner, Auswahl, 82. 6 Geldner, Auswahl, 96. 

7 For RV 3, 48, 8 and 4, 28, 1 sémam üdhah (Geldner, Auswahl, 55), see the same author's 
Rigveda uberseizt, x, 388 and 449; for RV 5, 56, 3, 1b:dem, I 64; for RV 8, 102, 15, 1bidem, 
TH, 433. 
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(f), an interpretation endorsed by Geldner!; the construction is, however, 
similar to that in 5, 31, 4. The locative deve in 7, 104, 18 yé và rípo dadhiré 
devé adhvaré is an adjective, not an ‘ attracted’ genitive. In 8, 96, 8 vaurdha- 
nû usrá iva räsdyah ‘ wie die Kuhherden zunehmend '—' w. mit Attraktion für 
gen. '?—may be compared to 8, 46, 30 gávo ná yiithém which was correctly 
translated by Renou? by ‘comme des vaches, (comme leur) troupeau”. In 
RV 10, 95,3 sur nd ériyé isudhér asanä, though considered an ‘ offener Karmadh. 
oder Attraktion für isvah ',* the last words seem to be an apposition: ‘the 
arrow, the weapon of the quiver '.5 A remarkable place is 10, 95, 15 salavrká- 
nām hfdayäny etû ‘ their hearts are like hyenas’’ where the correctness of 
Geldner's note ‘ Attraktion ’ € may be questioned by a reference to the same 
construction in Latin, e.g. Plaut. Pseud. 841 omnes (viz. patinas) apervo : 8 
odos . . . in caelum volat ‘I open all (the pans): the odour from them flies 
to heaven’; Persa 508 Chrysopolim Persae cepere urbem . . .: ea comportatur 
praeda . . . ‘the Persians have captured the city of Ch. . . . the booty 
they carried off from it is being collected . . .'; Cie. Fin. 3, 70 ex eo genere 
(= ez g. eorum) quae prosunt; Livy 21, 46,7 Numidae . . . ab tergo se ostende- 
runt, 1s pavor perculit Romanos (instead of eius rei pavor). Another Sanskrit 
instance is Mbh. 1, 6, 11 bibheti ko na $üpün me kasya cayam vyatikramah, 
where a. v. = asya (fapasya) 7 

Some other places quoted by Geldner as examples of attraction are the 
following : RV 1, 35, 6 tteró dyávah savitür dvd upastha ‘ there are three “ skies’, 
two (of them) are the womb of Savitar’, where the masculine form dvau is, 
as already observed, regular, agreeing in gender with its substantive ?; the 
number of the latter has, however, been adapted to the numeral. RV 10, 40, 3 
the two Aévins are in a similar way described as awaking like two old men, 
the psychological influence of the subject of comparison causing the object with 
which the pair of gods is compared to appear in the dual? In RV 7, 98, 2 ydd 
dadhisé pradivi cárv ánnam the pronoun yát may by way of anticipation refer 
to the masculine word soma- (cf. st. 1); cf. also 10, 90, 8.19 In RV 10, 82, 5 
paró divà . . . yád ásti / kám ewd gárbham prathamám dadhra pah: kam 
is used instead of kim ; similarly, st. 6. In cases such as RV 1, 73, 3 the term 


1 Geldner, Auswahl, 100. 3 Geldner, Auswahl, 134. 

3 L. Renon, ‘ Observations sur les composés nominaux du Rgveda ', Language, XXIX, 1953, 
236. 
4 Geldner, Auswahl, 191. 

5 For the interpretation of this passage see Miss H. J. de Zwart, in Onentalin Neerlandica, 
Leiden, 1948, 300. 

° Geldner, Rigveda ubersetzt, Iu, 308; of. also Auswahl, 194. 

7 Spoyer, Sanskrit syntaz, 209. 

5 of. also RV 1, 89710; 95, 8; 10, 10, 4; 107, 7. 

* For ' perseveration ' 1n expressions such as the German in einer Zest une der heutrgen, 
seo also W. Porzig, Das Wunder der Sprache, Bern, 1050, 123 f. ; mn Latin, Ter. Phorm. 591 f, 
hominem callidiorem vidi neminem / quam Phormionem. 

1? Bee Geldner, Rigveda &berseizt, 111, 288. 
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attraction does not seem to be out of place: RV 1, 73, 3. . . yéh . .. / 
qurahsádah sarmasádo ná viré anavadyá pdtiyusteva nirê “ he, viz. Agm) is 
sitting in front like the men who have taken cover, irreproachable lke a woman 
who is liked by her husband ’.1 

The predilection for asyndeton instead of subordination * may also appear 
from such epexegetical constructions as RV 1, 95, 8 kavir budhnám pári 
marmyyate dhth ‘the seer purify (Agni's) base, (viz. his) thought’; 8, 6, 34 
känvah . . . matih; cf. also b, 81, 10 3 and 1, 80,15; at 8, 10, 4 it even reads 
yajf&h . . . süráyah instead of ‘ the institutors of a sacrifice’. Similar con- 
structions occur in Greek: Z 355 èrei ce paora móvos pévas aupBéBn- 
«ev ‘since trouble has . . . encompassed thy heart’ (the so-called ميرت‎ 
xaÜ' óAov kai uépos), in German: Nib. 2339, 2 ir habt beide mich so sere 
beswaeret, daz herze und ouch den muot 5; in Arabic: I eat a loaf of bread, 
a third of it ; you may wrap me up, my feet, etc.® 

Space forbids to dwell on the relation between these juxtapositions and 
compounds. The remark may suffice that I for one would be less assertive than 
Renou ? in considering the combination RV 1, 18, 6; 2, 34, 7 saním medhäm 
a ‘résolution secondaire ' of the compound medhdsait- (e.g. RV 1, 129, 1). 

Occasionally similar constructions occur also in post-Vedic literature : 
Ram. 1, 49, 10 gautamasya prabhävena tapasü ca is explained in Rama’s com- 
mentary by tapahkriaprabhavena, cf. 3, 13, 15 tapasas ca prabhävena. 

The same ‘successive ’ 8 or co-ordinating mode of expression can be 
observed in the well-known verbal tricola of the type RV 8, 4, 8 éhi drdva piba 
“come, run, drink!’ where a modern intellectual or unemotional matter-of- 
fact style would prefer to express the idea of running by an adverb, e.g. 
“quickly” and to make the verb of drmking subordinate: in Dutch ‘kom 
gauw drinken 1’ RV 1, 80, 3 préhy abhtha dhrsnuhi, lit. ‘ geh vor, greif an, 
sei mutig!' (Geldner) might in a similar way be considered an emotional 
co-ordinating equivalent of ‘ attack courageously 1°; 8, 4, 12 él: pré drava 
piba; 64,10; 12. Similar combinations of two imperatives are e.g. RV 1, 9, 1 


1 For RV 9, 96, 15, see Geldner, Rigveda udersetet, Ir, 93; for 1, 95, 6, Geldnor, Auswahl, 221, 
and Rigveda ubersetzt, 1, 124. Ait. Àr. 3, 2, 1 was discussed by A. B. Keith, The Artareya Áranyaka, 
Oxford, 1909, 59. 

1 Bee also Geldner, ZDMG, rxxr, 1917, 318 f., who 18, however, incorrect 1n calling this 
syntactic feature a ' rhetorischo Figur '. 

3 See Geldnor, Rigveda ubersetzt, 1, 30. 

4 See e g. Brugmann, Indog. Forsch., xxv, 1910, 191 ff. ; R. Blumel, ibidem, xxxiv, 1914/16, 
286 ff. ; Hofmann, ibidem, xurr, 1924, 81 ff. ; E. Sohwyzer-A. Debrunner, Gnechische Grammaisk, 
ir, Munchen, 1958, 379 ; B. Delbruck, Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen, 1, 
Strassburg, 1893, 385 f. 

5 of. O. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, 1, Heidelberg, 1923, 698 f. ; R. Blumel, loc. at. 

€ See E. Littmann, Indog. Forsch., xxxv, 1915, 244 ff. 

? Renou, Études véd. et pûn., 1, 67. 

* ' Sukzessive Denkweise °, W. Havers, Handbuch der erklarenden Syntax, Heidelberg, 1931, 
43 f., 88. 
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indréhs mdisi * O Indra come, be drunk’.1 Compare, in Greek, the Homeric 
B 8 Box’ t0; Soph. El 115 Ader’ dp#f£are retoacde marpôs $óvov; 
Inser. Xuthias, 8. G. D. I. 4598 A 2 ai x’ adros رق‎ irw àvehéoôw ; in Latin, 
Plaut. Pers. 147 propera abi domum. These constructions are not limited 
to imperatives: Plaut. Trin. 285 turbant miscent mores mali instead of ‘ these 
bad men corrupt our morals'; in an ancient formula: Liv. 38, D4, 3 velitis 
iubeas, Quirites; in imitation of a vivid colloquial style of speaking: 
Cic. ad Fam. 15, 12, 2 ut operam des efficias. The syndetic combinations in 
English of the type : let us go and see ; st is very nice of you to come and meet us ; 
you had better try and see—which answer to constructions with a subordinate 
second verb (infinitive) in other languages, e.g. Dutch—, Javanese phrases 
such as he thereupon did, made a bow instead of ‘he thereupon bowed’, or 
kinabehan rinébut pinanah (Bhismap. p. 75) ‘ they, all of them did with regard 
to him, they overpowered him, they shot arrows at him’,? instead of ‘ they 
overpowered him with arrows in joint action” or some expression to that 
effect; and similar constructions in other languages.? 


0 


1 Combinations of imperatives are fairly frequent, e.g. Mbh. 3, 297, 20 nivarta gaccha ; Ram 
3, 47, 1 gaccha janthi. 

2 cf. also Havers, op. cit., 220 (bibliography), and the present author, ‘ Universele tendensen 
in de Indonesische syntaxis ', Bijdragen ioi de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, ovu, 1951, esp. 189 f. 

3 ‘ Der Eweer beschreibt . . . jeden Vorgang in allen Einzelheiten vom Beginn bis zum 
Ende und druckt jede solche Einzelhandlung durch ein besonderes Verbum aus . . .', D. Wester- 
mann, Grammahk der Ewe-Sprache, Berlin, 1907, 95. 
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THE AUTHOR 

Ibrahim b. Hasan al-Kurani al-Shahrazüri al-Shahräni belonged to the 
Shaft madhhab and was a sifi in the Naqshabandi order. Muhammad Khalil 
al-Muradi in his Silk al-Durar ft a'yàn al-Qarn al-thani ‘ashar (Bulaq 1301/1883, 
I, 5 f.), states that he was born in 1025/1616 and died in 1101/1697 in Medina. 
He studied under the best scholars of his day in Damascus, Cairo, and Medina 
where he finally settled down. His fame spread and pupils came to him from 
distant lands to attend his lectures in the prophet's mosque. He was the 
author of more than 100 books and treatises. The Garrett Collection of the 
Library of Princeton University contains manuscripts of several of them, one 
being an autograph. The names of many of these will be found in the Silk, 
loc. cit., Brockelmann, GAL, G. rr, 505 and S. m, 520, and Isma‘il Pasha al- 
Baghdadi’s Dhayl to Hajji Khalifa, Istanbul, 1951, 1, 35 f. 


THE MANUSCRIPT 


This little work is MS Yahuda No. 3872/7 in the Garrett Collection of 
Arabic manuscripts which was acquired by Princeton University in 1941. It 
was bound up with a number of short treatises by a former owner. 

The colophon in the author’s words states that he finished the first draft 
(taswid) of the work in Medina on Thursday 7th al-Muharram 1074 and com- 
pleted it (tabyid) on Thursday 14th al-Muharram 1076. 


INTRODUCTION 


The relevance of the author’s arguments in support of the reality of satanic 
interpolation in divine revelation will become plainer if we depart from the 
order he adopts and set out the facts as they are given in tradition. The earliest 
writer to record the incident around which much controversy has gathered is 
Ibn Ishaq, the author of the first and most trustworthy biography of the 
prophet. Ibn Hisham omitted it from his edition of the Sira, but it is given on 
Ibn Ishaq’s authority by Tabari in his History,! and in a manuscript of Ibn 
Bukayr's riwaya which awaits publication. 

Ibn Ishaq explains that Muhammad was deeply distressed at the stubborn- 
ness of his people, and because of his love for them he meditated on means to 
reconcile them and to persuade them to accept his message. He recited the 
53rd Sura beginning: ‘ By the star when it sets your comrade errs not, and is 
not deceived, he speaks not from his own desire’ and continued until when he 


1 1, 1192 f., translated in my Life of Muhammad, 165 f. See further Noldeke—Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans, 1, p. 100 f. 
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reached the words ‘ Have you thought of, (or seen) al-Làt and al-‘Uzzä and 
Manät the third, the other' and was meditating upon it, Satan put upon his 
tongue the words ' These are the exalted cranes! whose intercession is to be 
hoped for" (a variant reading has ‘is approved’). The Meccans hailed this 
announcement with delight and for a time everyone was happy. But afterwards 
Gabriel came to Muhammad and accused him of reciting words which had not 
come from God. The prophet was alarmed and distressed, and then God sent 
down the words contained in another Sura: ‘ We have not sent a prophet or 
apostle before you but when he longed (for something) Satan cast (words) 
into his desire. But God annulled what Satan suggested. Then God estab- 
lished his own verses (God bemg knowing, and wise) to make what Satan cast 
a temptation to those whose hearts are diseased and hardened . . . and 
that they who have been given knowledge might know that it is the truth from 
their Lord and believe in it, and so their hearts might be humble towards Him. 
Truly God guides those who believe to a straight path’ (22, 51 f.). 

Now there are three ways in which this tradition could be, and was, treated : 
(1) it could be rejected altogether as a fabrication ; (2) it could be explained 
away; and (3) it could be accepted. 

(1) To reject the story is to reject the authority of true and authentic 
tradition. This cannot be right. Again, it runs counter to the express statement 
in the Quran that Satan has tampered with the messages of every prophet and 
God has intervened to cancel the false and establish the true. 

(2) It cannot be explained away by asserting that Satan himself was the 
speaker. That is a downright contradiction of the Quran, as has just been 
said, and the tradition in question shows plainly that the prophet himself 
spoke, because he repeated the words to Gabriel in good faith, believing that 
they had come to him through Gabriel. 

(3) Thus the story must be true, and it can be shown that satanic suggestion 
is a means by which God tests men's hearts. At first sight it would seem that 
those who reject the tradition have a strong case when it is said in the Quran 
that the prophet does not speak from his own desire (hawd), but reflexion 
should convince us that in fact he did not consciously utter these words from 
his own volition. Whether or not he was half asleep at the time, as some 
traditions assert, is of minor importance. This happened once only for the 
reason that God has made clear, and never thereafter did.the prophet doubt 
the source of his inspiration. 

An obvious objection to the story comes from those who hold that it impugns 
the prophet's impeccability. But this objection has no foundation, because 
God has explained that the prophets suffer from satanic suggestion in order 
to fulfil God's purpose in testing men, and further, God annuls what Satan 
interpolates. 


1 J. J. Hess, ZDMG, uxrx, 1915, 386 f., shows that these birds were cranes, and quotes 
J. G. Wilkinson, The customs and manners of the ancient Egyphans, London, 1877, 111, 320, as 
authority for the statement that they were the phœnixes of the old Egyptians. 
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In order to strengthen his position the author quotes al-Tirmidhi as an 
authority for the doctrine of the divine origin of hadith, and also a tradition 
that the Quran at this point originally had the additional word muhaddath, 
showing that traditionists also were subject to satanic suggestions. 


A SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT 


Those who accept the truth of the story. 

Ibn Hajar al-Haythami in Shark al-Hamziya * explained that sleep over- 
came Muhammad and the Satan imitated his voice in reciting the words 
about the gharänig. Objection: This would undermine our confidence in the 
Quran as & whole. But itis written that Allah cancelled what the Satan had 
suggested and then established his own verses. The story from veracious 
and trustworthy narrators ? going back to Ibn ‘Abbas is that after Sura 53, 19, 
the prophet added these offensive words. Thereupon Gabriel appeared to him 
&nd ordered him to recite what he had communicated to him. He did so and 
included the reference to the ghardnig. Gabriel said that he had not brought 
these words to him, and then came down Sura 22, 51, to the effect that every 
prophet before him had suffered from satanic interpolations which seemed to 
suit their own longings. | 


Proof that the story is true. 

The prophet uttered the words twice?: the first time at Satan's suggestion 
and again when Gabriel called on him to repeat what he had revealed to him. 
Muhammad, not Satan imitating his voice, must have been the speaker in 
whose mind satanic suggestion and angelic revelation were confused, and this 
was a testing from Allah for the reasons mentioned in the following verses, 
namely that God might make the satanic suggestion a trial to those whose hearts 
were sick and hard and that those who had been given knowledge might 
know that it is the truth from their Lord. Had Muhammad not been the 
speaker he would not have repeated the words as though they were revelation 
conveyed by Gabriel. Indeed Gabriel did not ask him to recite anything but 
what he himself had conveyed to him. The hypothesis that Muhammad did 
not utter the words at Satan's suggestion and that Satan spoke them with 
Muhammad's voice is ruled out by the fact that when called upon to repeat 
what he had been given Muhammad recited the words to Gabriel. 

Once the soundness of tradition that the prophet spoke these words by 
satanic suggestion confused with angelic suggestion as a testing is accepted, 
it becomes plain that Baydawi’s rejection of the m when he said ‘it is 

1 Brockelmann, GAL, S. x, 529, no. 41. 

2 The author's source was Suyüti's al-Durr al manthir, Cairo, 1314, which I havo not been 
able-to consult. For the Mukhtara by Diya’ al-Din al-Magdisi (d. 043/1245), sce GAL, B. 1, 690, 
5, no. 10. 


3 He is quoting another form of the tradition which in substance, though not in form, is given 
by Tabari, 1, 1196 f. 
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rejected by those with accurate knowledge ’ is itself to be rejected. Further, 
when he said that if the story were true then it was a test by which those of 
firm faith could be distinguished from the waverers he was nght. True tradition 
testifies to it, and it ıs to be inferred from what follows in the next three verses 
of which Baydawi said ‘it was a cause of the Satan getting power over him’. 

The author of the Kashshaf ? likewise interprets the Satan’s power as a testing 
which increased the doubts and darkness of the half-hearted and the light and 
certainty of the believers, for God’s prerogative is to try His servants in any 
way He chooses. 


Those who deny the story. 

If it is argued that the traditicn contradicts the texts: ‘He does not 
speak from his own desire. This is a revelation revealed ’ (53, 3, 4); and ‘ Did 
he but utter lies against us . . . we would cut his life-vein’ (69, 44); and 
‘Had we not made thee firm (thou almost inclined to them) . . . we would 
have made thee taste a double death’ (17, 76), I would reply that careful 
reflexion shows that there ıs no contradiction because, though the Aadiths 
indicate that the prophet uttered these words, they also show that he did so 
only because God allowed Satan power to cast a suggestion into his mind as a 
test. The very fact that the words followed the suggestion makes it impossible 
that they should proceed from desire or be inventions against Allah or an 
inclination towards (sinful) men, for anything of that kind is possible only when 
speech is voluntary from the beginning, not when it is a sequent of confused 
suggestion. Therefore the premiss is vain, because the verse shows that Satan 
‘cast’ into his longing, and because of the complementary traditions which 
explain the verse in the sense that the uttering of it came from his following 
that suggestion. Consequently the suggestion did not come from his choice 
in the first place, and therefore he did not speak out of vain desire, nor did he 
utter lies against God nor incline to others even a little. Perish the thought ! 


Different views of the meaning of tamannd. 

This word is explained in its well-known sense [the Lisan al-‘Arab says 
it means ‘ the desire that something longed for would come to pass, and thoughts 
about what might and might not happen ’]. It is also said to mean ‘ he recited’, 
and similarly the noun wmniya is said to mean ‘recitation? as well as its 
well-known significance. Ibn ‘Abbas said that his longing was that his people 
should be safe (or, reading yuslima, become Muslims). Al-Tirmidhi 3 said that 
his wmnia was ‘ thoughts ’, an explanation which does not contradict the words 
of Ibn ‘Abbas but includes them, because his longing that his people should 
be Muslims was a kind of thought. 


* ed. Fleischer, 1, 637. 3 Calcutta, 1856, 911. 
3 He means Muhammad b ‘Ali b. al-Husayn al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, d. c. 900, GAL, S. 3, 
355-6, not the better known author of one of she ‘ ax books’ of tradition. 
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Was he asleep or awake ? 

Some traditions indicate that the suggestion came to him when he was 
half asleep, while others indicate that he was distrait (or inattentive). It is 
possible that the two notions are combined in the sense that his inadvertence 
was the thought which was his desire that his people should be converted, and 
that that happened in a half-wakeful state, so that these words came out in 
his recitation, ie. on his tongue following the confused suggestion. But God 
knows best how it happened. 


A word has dropped out from the Quran. 

Al-Suyiiti in his al-Durr al-manthür said that Abd (?)1 b. Hamid and 
Ibn al-Anbäri in the Masähf quoted from ‘Amr b. Dinar: ‘Ibn ‘Abbas used 
to read “ We never sent an apostle, or prophet, or one with a given message 
(muhaddath) but Satan '', etc. Al-Bukhäri in his Sahih records a tradition 
on the authority of Abū Hurayra that the prophet said ‘ The people before you 
had muhaddathün, and if there is one of them in my people it is ‘Umar b. 
al-RKhattab'.* Al-Khattabi, after indicating that the form is a passive participle, 
said that it meant ‘ one who was inspired (mulham) into whose mind something 
had been cast’. 

By inference the author shows that ‘Umar was in fact a muhaddath by 
quoting a statement going back to Muhammad b. Talha and Sahl to the effect 
that ‘Umar wrote to Abü ‘Ubayda ‘ When you have, God willing, disposed of 
Damascus, send the Iraqis to Iraq, for it has been cast into my mind that you 
will conquer it’. He took this statement from Suyiiti’s treatise Ahadith al-Qutb 
wal-Abdal. 

Tirmidhi in his Khatm al-Auliya@ explains the difference between the 
prophet and the saint. Prophecy, he says, is speech which proceeds (yanfasil) 
from Allah in revelation accompanied by a spirit from Allah, and when the 
revelation comes to an end He seals it by the spirit which is in it. Sainthood 
belongs to him to whom Allah confides his hadith by a secret path and joins 
the hadith to his heart; and that hadtth proceeds from God upon a truthful 
tongue accompanied by the sakina which casts it into the heart of the muhaddath, 
and it brings him tranquillity. He continues: ' Both prophecy and hadith 
come from God as we have explained. Prophecy is protected by revelation 
and the spirit; hadith is protected by truth and the sakina. Revelation brings 
prophecy and the spirit is its companion. Truth brings hadith from Allah. 
Similarly the spirit does its work on the heart when revelation comes from 
Allah. 


Satanic influence on hadith by way of confusion. 
If it is said that the way is open to the enemy to introduce confusion here, 
we reply that the same holds true of revelation. For the apostle was put to 
1 There is no dot under the b, and one would suppose that a genitive should follow See 


n. 2, p. 293 above. 
3 This seems to be a loose citation from Bukhari, FadA'sl al-sahüba, 16. 
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the test by it, but Allah did not leave him in confusion. He annulled what 
Satan had suggested and established His own verses. This happened on one 
occasion only. Allah said that every apostle and prophet had suffered in this 
way and Ibn ‘Abbas used to read “ and muhaddath ’’, showing that the muhad- 
dath was tested in this way. Later the word was dropped. So al-Järüd informed 
me. He said that the enemy could find a way to insert his whispering only 
through a longing of the soul. The apostle's desire consisted of thoughta, and 
when he was tempted by one thought the enemy found & way by that one 
thought, because when he inclined to a thought a closed door was slightly 
opened and the enemy cast a saying in that opening where it remained when 
the door was shut again and it became involved in God's speech in a covering 
of the desire, hidden and concealed from the mind (lit. heart) so that when the 
heart awoke and fear and dread that beggar description seized it Allah com- 
forted him in the great misfortune which had visited him and told him that 
every other prophet and apostle had suffered in the same way, and that he was 
not the first to be thus troubled. He was made aware of what had happened in 
order that Allah might annul the words of Satan and establish His verses. Did 
this happen more than once ? Did he not receive revelations after that, and 
did he ever suspect himself and his heart afterwards?’ Tirmidhi continues : 
* He said ‘ What has happened to me is quite plain, so how can I doubt the 
truth of what comes to my mind after that ?" Did he fall into doubt about 
what came by way of revelation thereafter? If that were so where was the 
operation of the spirit on his heart so that revelation could be received ? 

It is just the same with the muLaddath. Allah does not abandon him, 
and He expunges from his heart what gets into his hadith from the suggestion 
(ramy) of Satan. Thereafter he tranquilly receives the hadith that come to 
him. For where would be the operation of the sakina, its guarding of the 
truth and bringing it from God (if that were not so) ? The status of the muhad- 
dath is so great that his hadith cannot be lightly thought of”. Thus far Tirmidhi. 


The relation of the story to the doctrine of the prophet's impeccability. 

Our object is to show that the fact that the prophet uttered these words 
at the suggestion of Satan, who threw them into the angel’s message as a trial 
from God himself, in no way contradicts the prophet’s divinely given impecca- 
bility nor stands in opposition to the verses mentioned above. Nor 
can it be inferred that revelation is mingled with satanic whispering, 
because Allah annulled what Satan cast upon his tongue and then established 
His verses. Neither the prophet nor those who were given knowledge nor the 
believers entertained any doubt about revelation, as will become clear. Nor 
did the utterance impugn his exalted rank and impeccability, because it 
proceeded only from the following of the suggestion and that is compatible 
with the standing of a prophet, apart from the fact that Allah tested him by 
concealing the satanic suggestion under the cover of the longing for the reasons 
mentioned in the three verses beginning ‘that he might make what Satan 


1 
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cast”. It has become plain that that does not impugn his impeccability nor 
militate against his exalted rank, since the utterance did not proceed primarily 
from his own choice but from the following of a confused suggestion as a trial. 
And God knows best. 


Refutation of other suggestions. 

This being established, it is obvious that the explanation that the inter- 
polation came about by Satan imitating the apostle's accents and projecting 
these words into the ears of the audience is contrary to the facts and does | 
violence to the true tradition which shows that the apostle was the speaker. 
The explanation aimed at exalting the prophet above such happenings because 
it was thought that they impugned his impeccability ; whereas it is known that 
such aloofness (from faults) belongs to genuine tradition. It has already been 
explained that his impeccability is not involved, and there is no need to adopt 
the explanation which they have devised, nor to agree with Baydawi that it 
undermines confidence in the Quran, because it is in opposition to the words 
. ‘God annuls what Satan casts then God establishes his verses’. In reply to his 
assertion that it (i.e. this explanation) does not contradict it because the verse 
is also susceptible of that interpretation we say that if it meant that it is valid 
with the four classes mentioned in the two following verses that is impossible 
because the following verse proves that it cannot apply to two of the four classes 
after the abrogation of the false and the establishing of the true. However, 
if it is meant that it is valid generally speaking, i.e. with some and not others, 
that can be conceded and does no harm, because it does not destroy confidence 
in the Quran among those who have been given knowledge and those who 
believe. And as to its destructive power in reference to those in whose heart 
is a sickness and whose heart is hard, that is what was willed, for this is a test 
for which this division was willed, and what Allah wills must necessarily 
happen. Allah expelled doubt and such a possibility from those with knowledge 
and those who believe after abrogation and establishing, and as for the other 
two classes he willed to make the satanic suggestion a temptation to them and 
they became as God described them ‘ Those who disbelieved cease not to be in 
doubt about it’ (Sura 22, 54). This is because they had no discrimination 
which can only come from knowledge or belief, and there was neither with those 
whose hearts were sick and hard. The annulling of the satanic interpolation 
and the establishing of the verses by Allah removed the feeling of uncertainty 
(shitmal) only for those who were given knowledge and the believers, because 
the former distinguish between error and guidance by the dictate of knowledge 
and know that what Allah establishes is the truth, not what he annuls, ' so 
that they may believe in it and their hearts be humble’. As for the believers, 
though they may lack this intellectual discrimination, they have the testimony 
to the truth which springs from the light that is cast into the heart which is 
called ‘ the opening of the heart’ in the revelation which shows the truthfulness 
of the apostle and how his words exactly correspond to fact, in that the prophet 
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was truthful in all that he brought whether positive or negative, annulling or 
establishing, though they had no proof of it. The more that was so, the less 
did there remain with them any uncertainty about the prophet’s truthfulness 
in all that he brought and abandoned, such as the words that Gabriel denied 
having communicated, which were of satanic origin and which Allah annulled, 
since Allah said ‘He guides those who believe to the straight way’ 
which is the discrimination between error and right guidance, and between 
polytheism and monotheism. For belief demands that a man should walk in 
the steps of a believer; he should stop when he stops and return when he 
returns. 


اللمعة السنية في حقيق الإلقام في الأمنية 
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وانواع الفتن» Fe pl‏ المذكور معارض لقوله تعالى min Con‏ 


one 
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Ba‏ £ تر كن الآية قلت لا معارضة عند الإمعان OY‏ النقل المذكور وما فى معناه 
من الاحاديث وإن دلت على أنه gale‏ نطق els‏ الكلمات LS‏ كالآبة 
E‏ ملت N a e GG‏ 
الك بتمكين الله ابتلاء US,‏ كان النطق بها ee‏ للإلقاء م يكن ذلك 
Dus‏ عن Gal‏ ولا تقولا على الله ولا Le eui GS‏ قليلاً OF‏ شيئاً من 
ذلك لا يتأنتى إلا إذا كان النطق عن اختيار منه ابتدآء من غير تابعيقه للإلقاء الملبس 
عليه واللازم باطل لدلالة صرح الآية على ان الشيطان Gi‏ فى الامنية Jo,‏ ! 
الروايات امات المفسرة للآبة على أن النطق بها كان عن تبعيته لذلك الإلقاء 
y‏ عن اختيار Zi ni au‏ فكذا الملزوم. فلا نطق عن ced‏ ولا تقول 
على الله ولا ركون الهم tt‏ قليلا حاشاه من ذلك. ثم dE‏ فسر (em.‏ 
ععناه المشبور وععنى dis‏ وكذلك الأمنية فسرت Lalas‏ المشهور وبالقراءة. قال 
P ES‏ ان La‏ قومه. وقال SH‏ الترمذى Cal‏ الرسول خطرات 
وهذا Y‏ ینای قول ابن عباس بل OY ale‏ امنيته ان يسم قومه نوع من 
الحطرات. ثم بعض الروايات يدل على ان الإلققاء كان dle d‏ نعاس 
وك دجن أنه ele‏ بن و Redi‏ بأن يكون Ble pi‏ 
عن الحطرات الى هى أمنيته أن يسل قومه وان يكون ذلك فى حالة 
نعاس فبرزت تلك d AS‏ قراءته Gl‏ على لسانه je‏ 
Les‏ للإلقاء poll‏ ولل di‏ قال الحافظ السيوطى فى الدر المنثور 
أخرج عمد بن حميد وابن الأباري فى المصاحف عن عمرو بن دينار 
قال كان ابن عباس يقرأ دوما أرسلنا من قبلك من رسول ولا نبي ولا (ae‏ 
وأسند البخاري فى يحه عن أبى هريرة رضه عن النبى صلعم 
أنه قال قد كان LS‏ مضى KG‏ من الأمم Ose‏ وإنه إن كان فى Qi‏ هذه gra‏ 
IAD‏ بن الحطاب. قال الحطابي Ssh‏ بفتح المهملة المشسددة هو الملهم 
ab‏ الشىء فى رُوعه. قال الحافظ السيوطى فى رسالة أحاديث القطب 
والأبدال من فتاويه الحديثة عن أبى طاهر galal‏ من طريق سيف بن 
عمر عن محمد بن طلحة وسبل قال كتب عر إلى أبى عبيدة إذا أنت فرغت 
f 149‏ من دمشق إن شاء الله تعالى فاصرف أهل العراق إلى العراق فانه 
قد gi‏ فى روعى Si‏ ستفتحونها الأثر بطوله. وقال الإمام أبو عبد الله 
محمد بن على الحكم التنمذي دس سره فى كتاب ثم الأولياء له الفرق 


1 One would expect ولدلالة‎ 
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بين النبوة والولاية أن النبوة كلام ينفصل من الله وحياً ومعه روح 
من الله فينقضى الوحى aus‏ بالروح فيه. والولاية لمن ولي الله حديثه 
على طريق الخزائن فأوصل إلى قلبه الحديث وينفصل ذلك الحديث من الله على لسان 
الحق معه السكينة فتلقيه السكينة فى قلب Sat‏ فيقبله ويسكن إليه الى ان قال 
كنا ان النبوة من الله كذلك الحديث عن الله على جهة ما ذكرت لك وكا ان 
الإبوة محرسة بالوحى والروح فكذلك الحديث محروس بالحق 
والسكينة. فالنبوة db‏ بها الوحى والروح قرينه والحديث dU‏ به الحق 
والسكينة قرينه Lely‏ سميت سكينة لأنها تسكن القلب عن الريب والحزازة 
اذا ورد الحق بالحديث عن الله فكذلك الروح يعمل عملها على القلب إذا ورد 
EE tnos Hegel. udis He ALT A PA‏ 
id‏ قد ابتلى الرسول بذلك فهل ترك الله ذلك الأمر فى لبس؟ أليس قد نسخ 
الله ما ألى الشيطان Si‏ آباته؟ UM‏ كان ذلك “Be‏ واخدة JU,‏ الله dis‏ 
وما ال JE M gd V de‏ الشيطان فى أمنيته. 
فكان | A‏ بن عباس يقرؤها Na‏ محداث» يخبر ان ذلك كان مما da‏ ثم ترك 
Le‏ بذاك الجارود وحتثنا سفيان بن عيينة عن عمرو بن دينار 
عن ابن عباس رضه إلى ان قال Let‏ وجد العلو سبيلا حى 
ادرج وسوسته فى الوحى بامنيته النفس” فامنية الرسول خطرات 
فإذا pul‏ يخطرة واحدة وجد العدو سبيلا بتلك الواحدة OY‏ الخطرة 
ذا LJ] Lol call‏ 48 شير iS sidi yd Gul GLU‏ 
فى ذلك الفتق فرت الكلمة وصار LF Ux, GUI‏ كان وجدت الكلمة 
مندرجة d‏ كلام الله فى غطاء الأمنية مخفية مستورة عن القلب حتى 
إذا انتبه القلب الما od st, c^‏ من المول والفزع مالا Le‏ به 
Lios £ 1490‏ عزاه الله بعظم المصيبة "الى حلّت به من أجل ذلك فقال bn‏ 
أرسانا من قبلك من رسول ولا نبى إلا إذا تمتى» حل" به هذا فلست بأول 
من da‏ بهذا فانما S‏ لما حدث لينسخ الله عن لسانه LIS‏ الشيطان 
Se,‏ آياته. فهل كان هذا إلا مرة واحدة أليس قد قبل ما جاء من الوحى بعد 
ذلك وهل اتهم نفسه وقلبه بعد ذلك. فقال انه قد تبين d‏ من أمري 
ما تبين فكيف لى بان لا أصدق ما يرد على قلبى بعد هذا فهل وقع فى ريب 
ما جاء من الوحى من بعد ذلك فاين عمل الروح على قلبه حتى يصير الوحى مقبولاة 
فكذلك SUA!‏ ان حل مثل ذلك ل يتركه الله ذلك حتی يتداركه (Soy‏ ينسخ 
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عن قلبه ما اندرج ى de‏ عن ue‏ الشيطان ثم يطمئن بعد ذلك الى ما 
يرد من الحديث فأين عمل السكينة oh‏ حراسته الحق وأداؤه عن الله 
Outi obs‏ أعظم من ان يستخف محديثه اتهى كلام قدس سره 
al‏ د ان نظق de‏ الله pale‏ بلك الكلات عن إلقاء 
الشيطان الملبس بالقاء eM‏ ابتلاء من di‏ تعالى لا Us‏ عصمته ولا يعارض 
الآيات I‏ كورة ولا يلزم OÙ Lu alU LUE au‏ الله aea‏ 
Es‏ و > MCA‏ 

من الوحى هو ولا الذين أوتوا العم ولا الذين آمنوا كما سيتضح Lith‏ 
c À‏ ذلك فى علو مقامه وعصمته لأنه م يصدر منه إلا اتباع الإلقاء 
وذلك هو اللائق عنصب النبوة غير ان الله تعالى ابتلاه باختفاء 
الإلقاء الشيطاني فى غطاء الأمنية RU‏ المذكورة فى قوله dis‏ «ليجعل ما يلى 
الشيطان» الى احر OLY‏ القلاث. وقد تبين ان ذلك لا يقدح ف عصمته 
ولا US‏ علو مقامه صلعم إذ لم يكن النطق عن اختيار Haal‏ 
بل عن تبعية إلقاء ملبس bel h Aal‏ وبالله Gi‏ واذا تقسرر 
هذا ظهر ان تفسير الإلقاء بمحاكاة الشيطان نغمة رسول الله صاعم 
sla,‏ تلك peel d cus‏ الحاضرين تفسير بحلاف الواقع فان كانوا 
انما ارتكبوا هذا مع كونه Laa‏ للرؤاية الصحيحة Ú‏ على أن 
150 الناطق بها dis‏ الله ple‏ ا مر ell Lus‏ النبوة 
عن مثل هذا CE‏ مهم انه Gly‏ العصمة فقد علمت ان التنزيه de Jet‏ 
القول بمقتضى الرواية الصحيحة وان نطق النبى pale‏ بتلك 
الكلمات La‏ للإلقاء الملبس ابتلاء لا يقدح فى عصمته ولا يعارض OUT‏ 
العصمة فلا حاجة الى ما ارتكيوء ü‏ ذكرناه لا لما ذكره البيضاوى ,> a‏ 

al‏ بالوثوق على القران de SY‏ بقوله فينسخ الله ما يلى الشيطان 
00 قوله دولا بندفع به لأنه Lal‏ يحتمله: قلنا أن fof‏ انه يحتمله 
عند الفرق col‏ المذاكورة OX d‏ بعدها فهو ممنوع لدلالة الآية 
الاتية على انتفاء الاحمال عند فريقين من الفرق الاربع المذكورة بعد 
النسخ والإحكام. وإن e»‏ أنه يحتمله فى الجملة أى عند بعض دون بعض فهو 
مسلم وغير مضر لعدم إخلاله بالوثوق على القران عند الذين أوتوا العم 
والذين آمنوا. واما اخلاله بالنسبة الى الذين ف قلوبهم مرض ولقاسية 
قلوبهم فهو مراد OF‏ هذا ابتلاء أريد به هذا التقسم وما أراده الله LY‏ من وقوعه 
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والله سبحانه وتعالى ما نى الريب والاحمال بعد gi‏ والإحكام إلا عن a‏ 
أوتوا العم والذين آمنوا. واما الذين فى قلوبهم مرض ولقاسية قلوبهم DE‏ 
pi Gea M niu V D pl Es Oo QU gt d a‏ 
ولا يرال Ton ET‏ كفروا فى مرية مله الاية UV‏ لا يزالون فى مرية لعدم 
التمييز عندهم لأن التمييز Y‏ يحصل” إلا pu‏ أو Leys et Y okey‏ 
عن doi‏ لوبهم Lely rab enl Gay‏ كان نسخ ما يلى الشيطان 
ثم إحكام الله SLY!‏ مزيلا JON‏ عند الذين E‏ العمل والذين 
آمنوا لان الذين أوتوا um‏ عيزون بمقتضى العم بين الغى والرشد 
فيعلمون أنه أى ما Sol‏ بعد لح oe ae Oe dde‏ 
اا حه من كام SE aed‏ نوا به فتخبت قلوبهم'. واما الذين 
آمنوا وان لم يكن هم هذا | iul‏ العلمى لكن لهم التصديق الناشىء 
من النور المقذوف فى القلب Fall‏ عنه بشرح الصدر ف التنزيل 
f. 08‏ الكاشف عن صدق Jes‏ الله ple‏ ومطابقة اقواله للواقع 
pale ai ob‏ صادق فى كل ما يأق به من النني oly,‏ 
ils‏ والإحكام وإنلم يعلموا دلبلا على ذلك US‏ كان كذلك Ge d‏ عندهم Jil‏ 
Call‏ إذ الأمر كما قال dA os M c gd "Af "op dis‏ بصدق النبى 
di de E a SLL Js d‏ عن cus ei ot ue‏ ليست 
Le‏ جاءه بها وانما هى من الشيطان. وقد نسخها الله تعالى إلى صرآط A‏ 
هو pedi‏ بين الغى والرشد والشرك والتوحيد. فان مقتضى الإيمان 
ان ic‏ صاحبه اذا مشى متبوعه الذى آمن cx». db‏ اذا وقف 
وان يرجع BL‏ رجع وله dei‏ وبالله التوفيق. 


BURNEY'S COMMENTS ON THE COURT OF AVA, 1832 
By D. G. E. Hani 


HIS intriguing document, unsigned, but in Burney's handwriting, is in 
the Royal Empire Society's collection of Burney Papers! After two 
years of arduous labours at the Burmese capital Burney had gone to Rangoon 
in April 1832 to recoup his health, leaving the Residency under the charge 
of his assistant, E. A. Blundell? In the following September Blundell was 
relieved by Captain H. Macfarquhar, for whom presumably these notes were 
written. 

The trend of British relations with Burma during the period leading up 
to the war of 1824-6 had convinced the Government of India that peace could 
be maintained only on the basis of close and continuous contact between 
the two governments. Hence, the Treaty of Yandabo, which brought the war 
to a close, had laid it down that a British Resident must be entertained at 
Ava and a Burmese Embassy at Calcutta. Subsequent negotiations of matters 
. arising out of the treaty, however, led the Calcutta authorities to have second 
thoughts about the matter, and when John Crawfurd,? who had been deputed 
to Ava in September 1826 to negotiate a commercial agreement, reported 
strongly against the appointment of a Resident, there was considerable hesita- 
tion. Not until December 1829 was a decision finally taken to appoint one, 
after various other expedients had been under discussion. And it was the 
extremely difficult, not to say critical, situation, which developed in the rela- 
tions between the two parties, which forced the British to decide to maintain 
a Resident in the Burmese dominions. 

Major Henry Burney,* who was selected for this delicate task, had already 
had much experience in diplomatie work in connexion with the Government 
of Penang's efforts to limit Siamese interference in the neighbouring Malay 
states. He was an expert in Siamese affairs, with a competent knowledge of the 
language, and his six months' residence in Bangkok as British envoy in 1825-6 


1 Tt is listed B XV in the MS catalogue of the collection. My grateful acknowledgements 
must be expressed to the Society's Librarian, through whose courtesy I have been permitted to 
examine the collection and publish the document. 

3 Previously Deputy-Commissioner of the Tenasserim Provinces. Later he was successively 
Commissioner of Tenasserim, Resident Councillor of Penang, and Officiating Governor of the 
Btraita Settlementa. - 

3 John Crawfurd (1783-1868), the distinguished orientalist, served under Raffles in Java 
as Resident at Jogjakarta, and on political missions to Bali and Celebes. In 1822 he was sent 
by the Government of India on politioal missions to Bangkok and Hué. From 1823 to 1820 
he was Resident at Singapore. In 1826, when he was appointed Envoy to Ava, he was serving 
as Commissioner in Pegu. In the following year, at the close of his mission to Ava, he returned 
home and devoted the rest of his life to South East Asian studies. 

4 1792-1845. He was a grandson of the famous musician Dr. Charles Burney, and thus a 
nephew of the novelist Fanny Burney. ‚His father, Richard Thomas Burney (1768-1808), 
had been headmaster of the Military Orphan School at Kidderpore, Calcutta. 
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had resulted in the conclusion of & treaty, which was to be a landmark in the 
development of Anglo-Siamese relations. In 1828 he had been selected by the 
Government of India for the specific task of discussing with the Court of Ava 
the possible retrocession of the Tenasserim provinces. He was then Deputy 
Commissioner of Tavoy. The original idea had been that he should act in the 
capacity of agent to the Commissioner of Tenasserim, A. D. Maingy. But this 
plan was discarded, and Burney, who had been sent by Maingy to Calcutta 
to explain the objections to such an arrangement, was invested with the rank 
of Resident and made responsible directly to the Supreme Government. 

In 1825 Governor Fullerton of Penang had chosen Burney to go to Siam 
partly because of his anti-Siamese views or. Malayan matters. His Bangkok 
Journal shows how with closer contact the intense suspicion with which both 
he and the Siamese ministers regarded each other was dispelled, and cordial 
relations built up. His Ava Journal," covering the first two years of his tenure 
of office as Resident, presents a similar picture of the development of his relation- 
ship with the Burmese. He went to Àva well primed with the current stories 
of Burmese arrogance and shiftiness, and expecting the worst. Then gradually 
his position changed from that of unwanted stranger to that of honoured guest. 
And finally on 4 April 1832, after paying & farewell visit to the Wungyis at 
the Hlutdaw before going on furlough, he noted in his Journal: ‘They all 
received me most kindly, reminded me of my »romise to write to them, expressed 
their intention of maintaining a correspondence with me, and urged me not 
to forget them, or the settlement of the Kubo question, which the King has 
so very much at heart. They also promised to dine with me to-morrow, and 
I hope it will not be considered any weakness in me to own that I took my 
leave of them with much regret and with the kindest feelings in their favour '. 

The explanation is easy to discover. In both Siam and Burma Burney 
used his opportunities to the full to learn all he could about the two countries. 
There is ample evidence of his unremitting labours. The Royal Empire Society'a 
collection contains masses of his notes and translations, ranging from odd 
scraps of paper to thick folio notebooks. There are chronological tables of the 
kings of Siam and of Burma, translations from the chronicles, word lists in 
Thai or Burmese characters, notes on court ceremonial and officials, detailed 
studies of Buddhism, and a host of other things. Above all, it was his success 
in, learning the languages of the two countries that provided him with the real 
key to the establishment of mutual understanding. He was the first British 
envoy to either country for whom the formidable language barrier, preventing . 
natural conversation and inviting misunderstanding, did not exist. 

In his Bangkok Journal he records: ‘The Rajah of Ligore sent me a 
message entreating me to soothe and flatter the Prince and Ministers as much 


1 There are two copies of it in the India Office records, and one, bound and in beautiful 
handwriting, in the Royal Empire Society's collection of Burney Papers. It runs to about 
170,000 words. His Bangkok Journal was printed in 1910 for the Committee of the Vajirafiana 
National Library, Bangkok, from the MS copy in the India Office records. 
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as possible, at our next meeting, and advising me to address them myself in 
the Siamese language as much as possible. He stated that they are much 
pleased to hear my attempts to speak their language '.! And long before the 
end of his second year at Ava he,was using the Burmese language in all his 
conversations with the ministers without the aid of an interpreter. 

In both journals his comments upon the principal personalities display 
a degree of penetration which makes them of much interest to the historian. 
One must assume that Captain Macfarquhar had read the Ava Journal, for 
the notes in the present list do not set out to be character-sketches. They are 
merely hints for practical guidance, and it is as such that their full flavour 
is to be caught. 


‘ Hints regarding the characters of the principal persons at the Court of Ava 
and the conduct to be observed towards them.” By Major Henry Burney, 
British Resident at Ava, Rangoon, 21 September 1832. 


(1) The King,? who is styled Phoun dau gyee phra, Ne dwet Bhuren, and Shen 
Buren. 1 

The last title is never used in the presence of the King. His Majesty dislikes 
to hear a person speak much, or to be addressed excepting in answer to a 
question from himself. The best way of getting His Majesty to hear anything 
is to speak earnestly and in a whisper to some person sitting near you at the 
levee or audience. His Majesty usually asks what it is you are saying, and 
your Interpreter can then cry out aloud and mention what you were talking 
about. His Majesty does not like to be much pressed on topics of business, 
or that the person receiving the audience should look grave or thoughtful. 
A cheerful, good-humoured, laughing countenance pleases him best. 


(2) The Queen, who is styled Nan-ma dau Phaya. 

You will have little to say to Her Majesty excepting to make a salam 
to her with your hand whenever she joins the King in your presence. She is 
avaricious and fond of presents. The 2nd and 3rd queens are styled Dhanoobyoo 
Menthamee and Kanoung Menthamee. The former is a daughter of old 
Mr. Jhansy’s and sister of Mrs. Lanciago.* 


1 Para. 203. Bangkok ed., Vol. rr, p. 333. 

* King Bagyidaw (1819-37) was the grandson of his predecessor Bodawpaya (1782-1819) 
The Anglo-Burmese War of 1824—6 had been fought during his reign. He was subject to recurring 
fits of melancholia, aggravated by hia country's defeat and the humuliation of having to receive 
a British Resident at his capital. His increasing insanity led to his deposition in 1837 by his 
brother, the Tharrawaddy Prince (infra, no. 4). 

* Her personal name was Mai Nu. She and her brother the Minthagyi (infra, no. 5) dishked 
Europeans. They had been at the head of the war party. They were of low rank, and amassed. 
wealth as an insurance in the event of the King’s death. Mai Nu’s influence over her husband was 
said to be supreme. i 

4 For Jhansey's career see Michael Symes : Journal of his second embassy to the Court of 
Ava in 1802, Introduotion, pp. lxix-Ixxiii. Lanciago was a Spanish gentleman in Rangoon. 
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(3) The Young Prince," who is styled Tsakya men, Tsakya Ko-dau. 

He is very boyish in his manner and displays an extraordinary degree of 
mauvaise honte when he grants an audience. Talk on such a day to his Ministers 
and people near you, and try not to notice his apprehensions or false shame. 


(4) The King's own brother, who is styled Tharawadi Men, Tharawadi Kodau.* 

This Prince pretends not to interfere in any matter relating to the foreign 
relations of the country. He is affable and conversible, particularly when he 
grants you an audience, and has usually a good-humoured amile on his counten- 
ance, His house is nearest the Residency, and collision sometimes takes place 
between some of his followers and the servants of the Residency. On such 
occasions always send Edwards € to the Prince to explain and ask for satisfaction 
when necessary. The most turbulent saucy seb of fellows in Ava are the boatmen 
and some followers in the service of this Prince. 


(5) The Queen's Brother, who is styled Men-za-gyee, Tsalen Men, and Tsalen 
Kodau. 


This Prince is the richest and most powerful subject in the country. You 
will see more of him than of any other Prince, as he interferes in all business 
transacted at the Lhwottau,* where you will sometimes meet him sitting in the 
middle of the Ministers. He is at the Lhwottau almost every day, but he seemed 
to avoid meeting me there too often. He is avaricious, but civil and polite in 
his manners, and if his good opinion be gained much business will be facilitated 
at the Lhwottau. 


(6) Yambyè Men, & younger brother of the King. 

A fat black-looking man, a good deal like a Mahometan prince in appearance. 
But you will see him only in the presence of the King. He has nothing to say to 
business with you. 


(7) Bo-woon Men, another younger brother of the King. 


A fair genteel-looking man. His mother was of the Shan race, and he now 
is à kind of military governor over all the Shan Provinces. He commanded 
the Burmese army at Malwon, and was styled by our officers Memiabo, which 


1 The Sakya Min, the Heir Apparent, was the King's only son. His mother, Mai Nu's prede- 
cessor, was dead. He was about 20 years old 1n 1832, and Mai Nu planned to marry him to her 
daughtor, then aged 11. 

* The Tharrawaddy Prince usurped the throne from his brother in 1837 and exeeuted the 
Heir Apparent, the Queen, and her brother the Minthagyi. Bagyidaw died a natural death 
in 1846 

5 R. S. Edwards, the Mission's interpreter, later served the British in that capacity in the 
Anglo-Burmese war of 1852, and subsequently became first British Collector of Customs at. 
Rangoon. There are many references to him in The Dalhouste-Phayre correspondence, 1852-56. 
London, 1982. 

1 The Hlutdaw, * Royal Place of Release’, the highest governmental organ of the Court of 
Ava, It was composed of the highest officers of state, the Wungyis, ‘ Bearers of the Great Burden ’. 
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is Men-myat-bo. You will see him only in the presence of the King, and he has 
nothing to say to business with you. 

There are several other young Princes, such as the Mendown-Men,! Yenang- 
young Men, etc., the younger brothers and nephews of the King. 


(8) Mekkhara Men or Mekkhara Ko-dau, the King’s uncle. 


This is an extraordinary character. Reads and understands English and is 
very curious on subjects of science and philosophy. He has nothing to say to 
public business, but his conversation is interesting and you had better endeavour 
to obtain permission of the Ministers to visit him whenever you please. He is 
very timid and afraid-of becoming too intimate with the Residency. 


. (9) The Woongyee Kyee Woongyee.* 

This is the principal Woongyee and you will meet him always at the 
Lhwottau. He is a simple old man, not gifted with any talent, and disinclined 
to business or to have much to say to the Resident. He was in the conquest 
of Assam with the Burmese army and is fond of talking about that country, 
and about war and military matters. 


(10) The Woongyee Mya-wadee Woongyee whose family name is Moung Za. 


This is one of the four ministers appointed by the King in the first instance 
to transact business with the British Residency. This man is by far the most 
intelligent and best informed minister, but he is old now and getting infirm 
in intellect as well as health. He has the character of being rapacious but he 
never showed it in his intercourse with me. The other ministers are very jealous 
and suspicious of him, and this circumstance renders him timid, and unwilling 
to be so useful or active in matters relating to the Residency as he might 
always be. He is fond of Kulas,? who all go to him when they have any cause 
or complaint. He is very quick in understanding what a Kula says or means, 
and explains it to the other Ministers. He is remarkably vain. He under- 
stands a few words of Portuguese, Sanscrit, Hindostanee, and Munipore, and 
can copy a little English. He has a fine ear for music and can sing a part of a 
Latin hymn. He commanded the force which attacked our party at Ramoo,‘ 
and is fond of talking upon that subject and upon anything relating to Arracan 
or the customs and manners of different countries. His wife is a granddaughter 


1 The Mindon Prince, à son of Tharrawaddy, became king in 1853, and was one of the beat- 
loved rulers in Burmese history. 

3 The Kyi Wungyi was one of the Burmese commissioners in peace talks at the end of the 
first Anglo-Burmese war. A fanciful portrait of him appears as the frontispiece to Snodgrass’s 
Narrative of the Burmese War, London, 1827. Burney showed him a copy to his great amusement. 

3 Kala, the Burmese word for foreigner, usually applied, as here, to Indians, but sometimes 
to Europeans. Interpreted by the Burmese as ‘ those who have crossed over’, ie. the sea. 
Gordon Luce in Census of India, 1931, Vol. x1, Burma, Part 1, Report, pp. 301-2, interprets the 
word as signifying ‘ the caste people’ in the Pagan inscriptions. 

+ In February 1823. It was one of the incidents leading up to the outbreak of war in the 
following year. G. E. Harvey, History of Burma, 301. 
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of Binia Dala, last King of Pegu. She is a poor, thin, unmeanihg creature. 
He himself is of Talain extraction.! 


(11) The Woongyee Lay-gawn, or Padein Woongyee. 

This is one of the four ministers appointed in the first instance by the King 
to transact business with the British Residency. He was one of the negotiators 
of the Treaty of Yandaboo, and likes to talk of Sir A. Campbell? Mr. Robertson, 
Colonel Tidy,* and Major Jackson.5 He is a quiet inoffensive old man without 
a particle of influence, and seldom says anything before the other Ministers. 
He is constantly unwell, and is getting verv feeble and infirm. He has lately 
been appointed the young Prince’s Woon or Minister. His wife is a smart 
Shan lady, more good-looking than any other Minister’s lady. 


(12) The Woongyee Ngaranee Woongyee whose family name is Moung Wa, 
called also The Queen’s Woongyee. 

This is a fine looking, portly man, but very suspicious and dull of under- 
standing. He is apt to be very troublesome at the Lhwottau and unmanage- 
able, finding difficulties or fancying evil designs when no one else can sea 
them. 


(13) The Woongyee Kyouk-Tshoung Woongyee. 

This is a blunt, vulgar man, sometimes troublesome at the Lhwottau, but 
not so much as the preceding Woongyee, nor has he so much influence with the 
others. 


(14) Atwenwoon Tshan Atwenwoon,® whose family name is Moung Yeet. 
This is one of the four ministers appointed in the first instance by the King 
to transact business with the Residency. He is dull of understanding, tenacious 
of his own opinion, and very vain. But he has the greatest influence with the 
King, to whom he is bolder in saying whatever may be necessary and in repre- 
senting matters of business than any other person at Ava. He is decidedly tha 
leading Minister, and you will soon see thet he rules all the other Ministers. 


f 

1 Talaing, the Burmese word for the Mon psople, a term of contempt like kala, but interpreted 
by many modern scholars as indicative of the region in India, Telingana, from which in early 
days the Mons derived their Hindu-Buddhist culture. 

2 Commander-m-Cluef of the British forces in the war of 1824-6. 

3 Commissioner of Arakan at the beginning of the war; then as Civil Commissioner took 
part with Sir Archibald Campbell and Sir James Brisbane in the peace talks with the Burmese. 

* Lt.-Col. Tidy, C.B., the Deputy Adjutant-General, had been deputed to make arrange- 
ments for an armustice, when the Kyi Wungyi asked for a conference at Prome. 

5 During the peace negotiations there was pony-racing between the British and Burmese. 
There was much excitement when Major Jackson was challenged by Maha Thilawa to run his 
Arab horse against the latter’s Burmese pony under a wager whereby the loser handed over his 
steed to the winner. Jackson's horse won, but when Maha Thilawa handed over his pony, he 
returned it. The latter, however, refused to take it back saying it had been fairly won. The 
incident is described in Anon., Two Years in Ava, 347-9. 

¢ The Atwinwuns were lower in rank than the Wungyis, but as ‘ Interior Ministers ' were 
more closely in touch with the King. They formed € sort of privy counoi called the Byedaik, 
‘Bachelors’ Quarters’, from the part of the Palace m which ıt functioned. 
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He is very fond of drawing up long papers and letters, and of showing his 
Pali learning in giving you definitions numerically of points of philosophy 
and science. You must exert yourself to win him, and as he is very accessible to 
flattery, this will not be difficult. Encourage him in conversation to show his 
Pali learning, and tell him in private that you see no business can be done 
in the country but through him. He is keener on the Kubo ! question than any 
other Minister, and he and the Myawadee Woongyee have a strong mutual 
jealousy and suspicion of each other. Do not cite the Myawadee Woongyee 
to him as having said or promised or done anything. His wife is the most 
conversible of all the ladies of the Burmese Ministers. 


(15) Atwenwoon Kyee Woon Alwenwoon,? whose family name is Moung Ba 
Youk. 1 


This also is one of the four ministers originally appointed by the King to 
transact business with the Residency. He was one of the negotiators of the 
Treaty of Yandaboo. He and the preceding Atwenwoon, who was the senior, 
were the two commissioners appointed to negotiate with Mr. Crawfurd. This 
man is fond of long and elaborate speeches and is very vain also. He is at the 
head of the Royal Medical Department, and is pleased to be consulted regarding 
your health and on points of medicine. Of late, he has been so much engaged in 
attending on the King, that he has not been present at many of the meetings 
between the Ministers and the Residency. He is very suspicious and capable 
of doing & great deal of mischief, and is therefore a fit person to be won over 
or quieted. His wife is a fat dull piece of humanity. 

There are three or four other Atwenwoons such as the Ashé Myo Atwenwoon, 
Tatt-woon Atwenwoon, etc., but you will seldom meet them excepting in the 
presence of the King. T'ait-woon Atwenwoon is said to be a very worthy, sensible 
man. 


(16) Woondouk * Moung Khan Ye. 

This man is a kind of secretary to the five Woongyees at the Lhwottau 
where you will always meet him. He was the Burmese Vakeel deputed to 
Calcutta in 1827, and the person who met our Commissioners in Munipore in 
1830. He is a good-humoured fellow in general, but capable of doing a great 
deal of harm by suggesting difficulties and starting objections when you are 
trying to carry some point with the Ministers. He is fond of talking of what he 
saw in Calcutta, and partial of good eating. A present of good Ngapee, salmon, 
or other epicure’s food will keep him in good humour. He is a great friend of 
the Myawadee Woongyee's. 


1 The Kabaw Valley between the river Chindwin and the Manipur mountains was claimed 
by both Manipur and Burma. The Government of India favoured the Manipur claim, but ulti- 
mately acoepted Burney's decision, based on his study of Burmese records, that it belonged 
to Burma. W. 8. Desai, History of the British Residency in Burma, 1826-1840, 199-222. 

3 Kyiwun = Keeper of the Royal Granaries. As most of the royal revenues were paid in 
kind, this was a post of great importance. 

3 A Wundauk, ‘ Sharer of the Burden ° or ‘ Prop °, was an assistant minister at the Hlutdaw. 
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(17) Banmau Woondouk, whose family name is, I think, Moung Wa. 
This is a fat, heavy fellow, whom you will always meet at the Lhwottau, 
but with whom you will seldom have any occasion to transact any business. 


(18) Woondouk Gale or the Young Woondouk. 

This is the handsomest, youngest, and most genteel officer at Ava. He is 
quick and clever too, but you will seldom have anything to say to him. He is 
the Agent at Ava for most of the Shan Tsaubwas. 


(19) Mye-lat-woon, gourmand. 

This is a jolly, good-humoured, fat fellow with whom you will have no 
business to transact unless it relates to the frontier town of Maphé on the 
Arracan road. He 1s liberal and more free with his presents than any other 
person at Ava. He has been at Rangoon, was one of Bundoolah's Tseetkès,! 
and is fond of talking of his feats at Dhanoobyoo and during the late war. 
He drinks brandy and wine sometimes freely and is partial to Europeans 
and to our style of living. A visiting acquaintance with him is worth cultivating. 
He is full of promises which you must not suppose he ever means to fulfil. 
His son is & very fine young man, most expert i our Manual and Platoon 
Exercise. 


(20) Myouk-wen-dau-mhoo or Let-we-wen-dau-mhoo whose family name is 
Moung Shwe Loo. 

This 18 the man styled in Mrs. Judson’s Memoirs ? Commandant of the North 
Gate, and the person who treated the British prisoners at Ava so liberally. 
He has been at Rangoon, and 1s very partial to Europeans and to their style 
of eating and drinking. He is said to have influence with the King, but he 
never interferes in public business, and always expresses himself with great 
contempt of all the Ministers. He is partial to brandy, and will be happy 
to come and dine with you whenever you please. He has a loud, rough tone 
of voice which sometimes startles you. 


(21) Shwe-da-mhoo or Ngowe-goun-woon, whose family name is Moung Mhoun. 

This person was appointed as a kind of Mehmandar? to the Residency, 
and all complaints, etc., may be first communicated to him. He visits the 
Residency two or three times a month, and sometimes oftener, and may be 
called whenever you please. He is a good old man exceedingly anxious to keep 
the Ministers and Residency in good humour and everything quiet and in 
proper order. He adores the King, and will try to persuade you to submit to 
more ceremony on appearing before His Majesty than what is right or necessary 


1 

1 Sitké, a military officer, in this case attached. tc the staff of Maha Bandula, the Burmese 
Supreme Commander in the early stages of the war of 1824-6. 

* James D. Knowles, Memoir of M18. Ann H. Judson, London, 1829, mainly a compilation 
of extracts from her journals and letters. ' Nancy ' Hasseltine was the first wife of Adoniram 
Judson, the founder of the American Baptist Mission in Burma. For this reference see p. 262. 

3 Pers Mihmändar, has the sense here of host. 
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according to our notions. He is on the establishment of Men-za-gyee to whom 
also he is very much attached. He is really anxious to preserve a good feeling 
and understanding between the two countries. He had charge also of 
Mr. Crawfurd's Mission, and tells long stories about it. 


(22) Tsare-dau-gyee 1 Moung Shwe Lhe. 

This man has lately been promoted from the office of Awè-Youk ? and so is 
often mentioned as the channel of communication. between the Lhwottau 
and the Residency. He is a harmless creature, very timid, and certainly desirous 
always of keeping up a good feeling between the Ministers and the Residency. 
l never discovered him, in the numerous messages and letters, which passed 
between the Ministers and myself, exaggerating or misrepresenting, or doing 
anything likely to offend or give umbrage to either party. The Ministers con- 
sented to employ him still as the channel of communication between them and 
the Residency notwithstanding his promotion to the rank of T'sare-dau-gyce, 
and you should try to keep him so employed. He is apt to beg presents from 
you and will be satisfied with a little. 

There are several other T'sare-dau-gyees, but you are not likely to have 
much to say to them, excepting perhaps to the man who accompanied me to 
Rangoon, Moung Weng, who is rough and irritable, but no ways mischievous. 


(23) Athoung-zare ? Moung Des. 

This is a man who accompanied me down to Rangoon, and is employed at 
Ava as the Purveyor of the Supplies provided for the Residency at the expense 
of the King. This man has no power or authority, and is seldom to be seen 
except when sent for. 

(24) Athoung-zare Moung Youk. 

"This man is most frequently at the Residency and is often employed by 
the Ministers in conveying packets which may have arrived or messages from 
them when the Tsaredaugyee Moung Shwe Lhe is otherwise engaged. He is 
the person employed also in repairing the buildings of the Residency, finding 
coolies or putting up any new work required. He is a lazy fellow, and never 
to be believed, when he promises to do anything, and particularly if he says 
net phan or to-morrow. 

There are some Amhat-dauye’s * also, or recorders, sometimes sent to the 
Residency from the Lhwottau but they are subordinates, and & fat black 
man who accompanied Dr. Richardson to Kendat is the only one of them 
deserving notice. 


* Literally * Great Royal Clerk ', an officer of importance performing various duties, chiefly 
as assistant to the Hlutdaw. 

3 Literally ‘ Distant Arrival’, i.e. an officer who received and read letters coming from a 
distance before submitting them to the Ministers. 

3 Literally * Writer of Use’, a clerk of works, who normally dealt with the construction and 
repair of public buildings. 

* Literally ‘ Recorder of Orders’ ; they drafted orders and letters to be issued by the Hlutdaw. 
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You will often see Than-dau-zens + and| other officers but you will have 
little to say to them. A Thandauzen of the Bramin caste who went with the 
Woondouk to meet our Commissioners in Munipore is a good man, and another 


imes. He has no power or influence, 
uors, and of talking of the war, 
of which he was Governor when 


but is fond of good eating and spirituous 
and of Major Jackson, etc., as also of Assa 
the war first broke out. 

Moung Simang alias Simon De Vargas is a native Portuguese Catholic 
shipbuilder and. carpenter living close to Residency. He speaks Siamese 
also and can make himself useful in getting anything for you but he is exorbitant 
in his charges. He supports the Catholic Clergy and Church at Ava. 


1 Heralds, whose chief duty was to attend at audiences to note the King’s orders and forward 
them to the Hlutdaw. 


THE ORATIO RECTA OF BARANT'S TA’RIKH-I-FIRUZ SHAHI 
—FACT OR FICTION? 


By P. Harpy 


INCE the publication in 1871 of an extensive English translation of Diyà 
al-din Barani's Ta’rikh-1-Firüz Shahi in Vol. rx of Elliot and Dowson's 
History of India as told by its own historians, the modern study of the reigns 
of the sultans of Delhi from Balban to the sixth year of Firüz Shah Tughluq 
has been mainly, though not exclusively, founded upon this ta'rikh, whether 
in translation or in the Bibliotheca Indica text edited by Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan in 1862. 

An important feature of this ta'rikh—important both to Barani and to 
modern historians of the period—is the inclusion of reports of conversations 
said to have occurred between Sultans Balban and his sons Muhammad and 
Nasir al-din Bughra Khan, between the latter and his son Sultan Mu‘izz al-din 
Kayqubad, between the Kótwal of Delhi Fakhr al-din and his nephew Nizam 
al-din, between Sultan Jalàl al-din Khalji and Malik Ahmad Chap, between 
Sultan ‘Ala al-din Khalji and Malik ‘Ala al-Mulk, Kotwal of Delhi, and Qadî 
Mughith al-din, and between Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq and Barani 
himself. 

A surprising number of modern historians of the Delhi sultanate have 
assumed either that the accounts of the dialogues and monologues were literally 
true, or that Barani’s account bore some relation, however tenuous, to what 
was actually said or that, even if it could not be clearly proved that the 
characters in the ta’rikh had actually uttered the words attributed to them, 
the statements in Barani at least expressed the ideas that, being the kind of 
people they were, the sultans and their interlocutors would have advocated if 
they had had to advocate them. 

Thus, for example, Dr. Lane-Poole in his Medieval India under Moham- 
medan rule, 105-8, Dr. Ishwari Prasad in his History of medieval India,’ 
170, 176, 205-7, 208, Dr. R. P. Tripathi in his Some aspects of Muslim administra- 
tton, 37, 49, 62, Sir Wolseley Haig in the Cambridge History of India,* m, 
78, 79, 86, 93, 102, 108, Dr. I. H. Quereshi in The administration of the sultanate 
of Dehli,5 first edition, 44-5, and Dr. K. M. Ashraf, ‘ Life and conditions of the 
people of Hindüstan (1200-1550 a.p.),* 139, all treat Baranî as an ‘ authority ' 
whose statements may be accepted by the historian and incorporated into his 
narrative or his analysis practically as they stand. 

However, there have been suspicions that perhaps credulity was being 
strained too far and that perhaps Barani could not be treated as though he were 


1 Second edition, London, 1908. 1 Second edition, Allahabad, 1928, 
3 Allahabad, 1936. 4 Cambridge, 1928. 5 Lahore, 1042. 
€ JRASB, Third Ber., 1 (Letters), 1935, 103-350. 
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a Cabinet secretary, still less as though he were a tape recorder. In his article 
on Barani in Islamic Culture," Syed Hassan|Barani wrote, ‘The multitude of 
sermons delivered in the name of various persons are apparently all imaginary, 
much like the series of speeches of the Greek historian Thucydides, who purports 
to have been the mouthpiece of the intelligentsias of Greece’. But the first 
real breach in the tradition of treating Barani as an ‘ authority’ came with 
Professor A. B. M. Habibullah’s two publications, ‘ Re-evaluation of the 
literary sources of pre-Mughal history ’, T Joundation of Muslim rule 





in India.® In the former, Professor Habibullah suggests * that ‘ it is the author's 
(Barani's) own mind that is mostly projected in the book and not the actual 
past’ and that ‘ by foisting his (Barani’s) own ideas on the past, he produces 
a picture that, in most cases, is far removed from reality’. In the latter, 
Barani is accused of putting his own discourses into the mouths of his historical 
personages and of writing not so much ‘ له‎ faithful chronicle of events” as 
‘a character study’ and of presenting his facts ‘im a manner designed to suit 
the particular character in which he wants to reveal the eight sultans treated 
in the book’. This is to throw the door, already taken off its latch by Syed 
Hassan Barani, wide open to a less superficial understanding of Barani’s 
work, 

It is perhaps remarkable that, judging [only from the internal evidence 
of the T'a'rikh-a-Firüz Shahi, the conversations ‘ reported” by Barani were 
for so long accepted at their face value. Barani himself says? that ta‘rikh 
in general is didactic in purpose, its task to lead men into the paths of righteous- 
ness, and that his own T'a^rikh in particular is a model of how didactic history 
should be written.” He regards himself as filling a void in the religious and 
moral guidance of the Muslim community by writing the history of the times 
after the death of Balban.§ His treatment of the reign of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq is, by his own confession,? selective, Moreover, the time-lag between 
the alleged conversations and the writing of|the T'a^rikh-i-Firüz Shahi is long 
enough to arouse doubt about the ability of the author to recollect and to 
retain the recollection of ‘what was actually said’. The Ta‘rikh1-Firuz 
Shahi was completed about 758/1357 or from 40 to 70 years after the deaths 
of the sultans involved. Even Barani’s own conversation with Muhammad 
bin Tughluq cannot be dated much later than 748/1347 when the sultan was 
attempting to suppress a revolt in Gujarat.| It is true that Barani cites his 
relatives as authority for his statements—e.g his maternal grandfather Sipah- 
Salar Husam al-din for Balban’s account lof Sayyid Nir al-din Mubarak 
Ghaznawi's advice to Sultan lltutmish,!? but sometimes the reader is left to 
infer a blanket authority from the source mentioned at the beginning of a reign— 


1 * Ziauddin Barani’, IC, xu, 1, 1938, 96. ? IC, xv, 2, 1941, 207-16. 
3 Lahore, 1945. * pp 209-10. 5 p. 11. 
8 Ta'rikh-i-Firüz Shahi, Bib. Ind. ed., 9-13. ? TFS, 23. 


5 TFS, 48. ? TFS, 408. 19 TFS, 41. 
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e.g. Barani's own father Mu'ayyid al-Mulk.! For the reign of Jalal al-din 
Khalji onwards, Barani is his own authority. The historian’s ‘ philosophy of 
history', his view that religious orthodoxy is & guarantee of an historian's 
veracity ® suggest, however, that Barani's conception of truth is religious and 
ethical, not historical. 

To entertain the hypothesis that the conversations are all Barani's own 
with himself, is not necessarily, it seems, to grasp its imphcations. Even 
Professor Habibullah, having taken several strides forward in the understanding 
of the Ta'rikh-4-Firüz Shahi, proceeds in the same Foundation of Muslim 
rule in India, to take an equal number backwards. His account of Balban’s 
reign in chapter vit falls back on the old belief that the ideas ascribed to Balban 
are his and not Barani’s. This chapter is thus out of key with the introduction 
to the book where the vision was fresh and clear. Similarly, in a more recent 
publication, Dr. K. 8. Lal's History of the Khaljis,? it is necessary to appeal 
from Dr. Lal drunk to Dr. Lal sober, from pp. 156, 157, and 225, where the 
dialogues between ‘Ala al-din Khalji and ‘Ala al-Mulk and Qadi Mughith 
al-din are treated as authentic, to p. 389 where implicitly and explicitly they 
are not. 

The aim of this article is to assist students of the history of the sultanate 
period in India to tighten their grasp both on Professor Habibullah’s hypothesis 
and upon its implications by showing that, in the context of another of the works 
of Diya al-din Baranî, the FatawG-+jahandari, it is the most substantial and 
coherent hypothesis on which to work and one which places the conversations 
securely in a new and fruitful dimension, that of the politico-religious thought 
of Islam in India. Again, the connexion between the Ta‘rtkh-t-Firtiz Shahi 
and the Fatawä-1-jahändars was first noticed by Professor Habibullah in his 
two works already mentioned.* Barani’s method of treating history, he says, 
‘is illustrated by another of his works, namely Fatawah-i-Jahandari, written 
early [sio] in the 14th Century in which he -preaches his own views about the 
governmental policy and which are identical with those which Balban is 
reported to have held’. The aim here is merely to construct a more solid 
and elaborate bridge around the plank which Professor Habibullah has thrown 
between the Fatawä-1-jahändärt and the conversations in the Ta‘rikh-1-Firdz 

~ Shah. 

The Fatawa-tjahandart was probably written between 1351 and Barani's 
death not long after the completion of the Ta‘rikh-t-Firdz Shahi, that is 
in the period after his fall from favour at the accession of Firüz Shah 
Tughlug. (He had been a nadim at the court of Muhammad bin Tughluq for 
over 17 years.) The Siyar al-aulsyá by Amir Khwurd 5 states that Barani 
spent his enforced retirement in literary activity ; laments at his misery and 
indigence in similar vein are found in the Fatawé-+jahandari and the Ta‘rikh-1- 


1 TFS, 121. 2 TFS, 18, 14. 3 Allahabad, 1950. 
+ See particularly, ‘ Re-evaluation ’, 210-11. 6 Lithographed, Delhi, 1885, 313. 
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Fitz Shahi. Barani’s self-denunciation for not having spoken out against 
the actions of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq during his lifetime adds to the 
probability that he postponed a declaration of his real sentiments on the duties 
of rulers, such as the l'atawü-1-jahändän contains, until that sultan was safely 
dead. 

Baranî wrote the Fatawd-1jahandari 
specifically the sultans of Delhi, in their du 
the form of advice by Sultan Mahmiid of 
and the p&dshahs of Islam ' supported by an 
tradition. 

It is proposed to state below, in what appears to be the most logical sequence, ' 
the chief propositions which the Fatawd-iyahandari shares with the oratio 
recta of the Ta‘rikh-1-Firüz Shahi. 

God has delegated power in this world |to a partnership of prophets and 
kings—the descendants respectively of Shith and Kayümars the sons of Adam. 
‘Religion and kingship are twins. ? In Sultan Mahmüd's day (that is, Diya 
al-din Barani’s) the two functions cannot be combined in the person of a king.? 
In the Ta'rikh-i-Firüz Shahi, ‘Ala al-Mulk, Kotwal of Delhi, informs Sultan 
‘Ala al-din Khalji who, Barani asserts, had ambitions to be a prophet, that 
prophethood is not the trade of kings and that from the time of Adam religion 
and the shari'a have been the concern of prophets and temporal government 
the province of kings. Although some prophets have ruled as kings, kings have 
never, and shall never, be prophets. 

Kings must not abuse the dignity conferred upon them by God and employ 
their office for the satisfaction of their own dbsires and base worldly ends. High 
religious aspirations are essential in a ruler|if he is to justify the claim to be 
the deputy and the shadow of God upon earth.’ So too in the T'a'rikh-i-Fwüz 
Shahi, Balban advises his son Muhammad not to take kingship hghtly. The 
heart of a king is the mirror of God (manzar-t-rabbani). Unless God inspires 
the kmg’s heart, and that heart is open to teceive the divine light, the affairs 
of God’s servants will not be properly conducted, for their welfare is entirely 
dependent upon the hearts and tongues of| kings. Balban tells his son that 
“high aspirations and kingship are twins’. 

Although the office of kmg and the function of temporal government is of 
divine institution, Baranî insists, in the Fatawd-ijahandari, that among the 
actual holders of power, only the first four 1 mghtly-guided ’ caliphs have been 
able to behave as true Muslim rulers. In following the sunna of the Prophet, 










o educate Muslim sultans and 
towards Islam. It ıs couched in 
aznin to ‘ the sons of Mahmüd 
otes in the Persian fiirstenspiegel 


1 of. Fatawi-1-jahandari, India Office Library, Pe: 
125, 204-5, 466, 648. In an article ‘ Sahsfa-t-na‘t-s- mmadı of Zia ud-din Barni ', Medieval 
India Quarterly, x, 3—4, [1954], 100, Professor Nurul Hasan states that, ın the Na‘t-+-Muhammads 
(the only known MS of which is in the Raza Library, Rampur), Barani says that ho was 1m- 
prisoned in a fortress after his banishment from court. 

2 FJ, 18e-b, 173b, 242b-243a. ? FJ, 98b-99a. 

5 FJ, l04a—b, 167a-168a. * TFS. 70-1. 


n MS 1149, f. 246a, and TFS, 69, 114, 


* TFS, 265. 
7 TFS, 76. 
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they alone have been able to combine poverty, humility, and kingship. After 
their deaths, mankind grew more and more corrupt and it became impossible 
to rule them without recourse to the methods of the kings of Persia, the 
Khusraws and the Jamshids. But their ways and those of true religion, which 
lie in obedience to the sunna of the Prophet, in humility before God, and in & 
life of holy poverty, are in clear conflict? But although rulers in Mahmüd 
of Ghaznin's (Barani's) day have to employ might, majesty, dominion, and 
power which are irreligious in origin and character, yet kings may hope to 
escape punishment in the next world for their irreligion if they remain humble 
in the sight of God, hold worldly vanities in due contempt in their hearts? 
and employ their position in exalting the Holy Law of Islàm.* 

In the oratio recta of the Ta‘rikh-1-Firüz Shaht the theory that after the 
death of Muhammad true Islamic government is to be witnessed only under 
the first four caliphs is not as explicitly stated as in the Fatawa-i-jahandars. 
Qadi Mughith al-din informs Sultan ‘Ala al-din Khalji that if he wants to 
follow the four rightly-guided caliphs and thus to seek salvation, he should in 
the division of the spoils of holy war take only so much for himself as was 
distributed to other holy warriors.  Balban is made to say that the 
characteristics of kingship are opposed to those required in a servant of God.? 
Jalal al-din Khalji confutes the views of his officer and courtier Ahmad Chap 
on the grounds that they are more suited to the ways of kingship than to 
those of Islàm." Balban quotes Härün al-Rashid as bewailing the opposition 
of his words and deeds to the sunna of the Prophet; the caliph fears to face 
Muhammad on the Day of Judgment. 

In order to serve the true interests of Islam in a corrupt age, the Fatawa-i- 
jahandari on the one hand insists that kings must be distinguished from their 
subjects by their might, pomp, awe, dignity, and sternness. Those who will 
not tremble at the word of God must be made to tremble at the royal sword.’ 
On the other hand, towards those whose natures have been created virtuous, 
submissive, and believing, the king must show compassion, benevolence, and 
gentleness. As subjects have been created with contradictory qualities, some 
virtuous and some vicious and some a mixture of both, so too kings must be 
endowed with contradictory qualities and know the appropriate occasions on 
which to employ terror and violence, kindness and forbearance, always in the 
furtherance of Islam. In the Ta‘rikh-i-Fird Shahi, the sultans of Delhi 
express similar views on the contradictory qualities needed for true kingship. 
. Balban, depicted: as a successful ruler, emphasizes the desirability of main- 
taining the dignity, awe, and pomp of kingship and the need to inflict severe 
punishment upon malefactors,!? while Jalal al-din Khalji, portrayed as rather 


1 FJ, 87b-888. 2 FJ, 44b-45a, 88b-89b, 988-1008, 136a. 

? FJ, 242a-244b, passim. * FJ, 6b—8a. 5 TFS, 2903-4. 

* TFS, 41. " TFS, 214-15. * TFS, 105-6. 

8 FJ, 188a, 200a, 236b. 10 FJ, 101a. n FJ, 193a-194b, 197b. 


1? TFS, 31-2, 76. 
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ad Chap who has advised him 
, that kings should be mild and 


doting and senile, emphasizes, in answer to Ah 
to be ‘ bloody, bold, and resolute ’ as befits a ki 
compassionate. 

Pious kmgs must abase the infidel, abdve all, the Hindu infidel. In the 
Fatawa-1-jahandari, Barani insists that it is not sufficient merely for rulers 
to content themselves with levying khardj and jizya from the Hindus ; ideally, 
they should be offered only the alternatives of Isläm or the sword. Barani 
is outraged that Hindus should be allowed to flaunt their unbelief in the very 
‘capital of Islam ’ for a financial consideration. Godly rulers should emulate 
Sultans Mahmüd and Sanjar in extirpating idolatry and idolators.? In the 
Ta‘rikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Sultan Jalal al-din ji is reported as regretting that 
he is obliged to tolerate the open profession! of unbelief in his capital although 
he recognizes an obligation as a so-called Muslim king to destroy idolators. It 
grieves him that, instead of being able to emulate Sultans Mahmtüd and Sanjar 
in killing Hindus, he has to be content with receiving kharäj and jizya from 
them.’ Earlier too in the Ta'rikh, Balban i$ made to say that if a king cannot 
uproot unbelief utterly, he should reduce its partisans to a mean and contemp- 
tible condition.’ Qadî Mughith al-din also i$ reported as informing ‘Alā al-din 
Xhalji that the Prophet ordered that Hindus should be presented with the 
choice of Islam or death or slavery and despoliation and that among the doctors 
of law, only Abu Hanifa allowed the acceptance of kharéj and jwya from | 
them. 

The Fatawà-iahandàri and the oratto recta of the Ta'rikh-i-Firüz Shalt 
agree that it هد‎ the duty of the true Muslim sultan to curb innovations m 
religion? and both are specific that among the innovations to be repressed 
are those for which ‘ philosophers '—those influenced by Greek metaphysics— 
are responsible.? i 

Sultans should not appoint to office persons of evil religion, or base origin, 
that is, those upon whom God has frowned at the moment of their creation. 
To fly in the face of divine decree is to reveal oneself as no true Muslim ruler. 
Kings must be careful to promote only those whom God has favoured with 
excellent character and noble birth. These ideas are strongly and repeatedly 
reiterated both in the Fatawà-i-ahündart and the collocutions in the Ta‘rikh-1- 
Fariz Shai, particularly in those where Balban speaks.? 

The ideal ruler must dispense justice to his subjects if he is to have a reason- 
able hope of salvation and of retaming his realm. As the Fatawà-i-jahándàri 
says, ' Religion and justice are twins'.!? Similar sentiments are to be found 
expressed by Balban and his son Nasir al-din Bughra Khan. 


1 TFS, 184-7, 214. 2 FJ, 118-130, 202b. 3 FJ, 203b. 
4 TFS, 216-17. 5 TFS, 41-2. * TFS, 290-1. 
? of FJ, 9a, and TFS, 43. 8 of. FJ, 10b-11a, 1218, and TFS, 43. 


° of. FJ, 68a-b, 205b-206b, 216b-210b, and T'FS| 34-5, 37, 71, 76. 
10 FJ, 43b et seq. u TFS, 77, 161. 
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The Ta‘rikh+-Firiz Shah contains two reports of interviews between 
Barani himself and Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq. Not unexpectedly, they 
express ideas expounded, more elaborately, in the Fatawa-t-Jjahandari also. 
The first conversation defines the occasions on which Barani considers that the 
infliction of capital punishment is permissible for kings. Barani quotes Jamshid 
as saying that capital punishment was only legitimate for seven offences— 
apostasy, wilful murder, adultery where both parties are married, conspiracy, 
heading a revolt, aiding and abetting the king's enemies, and acts of disobedience 
which, if left unpunished, would destroy the kingdom. In reply to a question 
from Muhammad bin Tughluq, Barani says that of these seven crimes, the first 
three were offences meriting death according to Islàm.! The discussion in the 
Fatawé-1-jahandart is similar though more detailed?; the three ‘Islamic’ 
grounds for capital punishment are given there in the form of an hadith from 
the Prophet of which Mahmüd of Ghaznin was ever mindful. 

In the second conversation, Muhammad bin Tughluq is represented as 
lamenting the loss of confidence between himself and his subjects and his need 
to resort to heavy punishments in circumstances where he and his people have 
become mutual enemies. He asks Barani, as an historian, what previous rulers 
have said on this matter. Baranî replies that previous kings have either 
abdicated or have handed over the conduct of administration to their wazirs 
and other officials or courtiers. The worst ill that can befall a kingdom is loss 
of-confidence between ruler and ruled. Muhammad bin Tughluq ends the 
dialogue by declaring that he will persist in his existing prescription of a 
remedy for the ills of his realm—the sword.* 

In a passage in the Fatawa-tjahandari on how to cure some diseases which 
afflict kingdoms, Barani diagnoses one important disease as that of loss of 
confidence between the king and his subjects through the former’s merciless 
and intemperate actions and harsh punishments. Baranî mentions elsewhere 
that in similar circumstances kings have abdicated.* Also in the Fatawd-i- 
jehandart Baranî condemns those rulers who wilfully persist in error." 

‘Enough has now been written to confirm that the hypothesis that Barani 
put his own ideas (or at least ideas for which he made himself responsible), 
into the mouths of the personages in the T'a‘rtkh-i-Firtiz Shahi, is well grounded 
upon the evidence furnished by a comparison with his Fatawd-t-jahandari. 
Further proof will, it is believed, be forthcoming in an examination of the two 
works in the wider context of Islamic theories of government. This examination, 
however, must be deferred to another article. 


1 TFS, 510-11. à FJ, 146 ot seq. 3 FJ, 162b. 
4 TFS, 521-2. 5 FJ, 179a. * FJ, 180a. 1 FJ, 236a. 
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COLLOQUIAL CHIN AS A PRONOMINALIZED 
LANGUAGE 


By Evcéxre J. A. HENDERSON 


T is over 100 years since Brian Houghton Hodgson was persuaded by what 
he described as * great peculiarities in the use of the pronouns ' ! in certain 
of the languages of the southern Himalayan region to ' divide the Himalayan 
races primarily into two groups, distinguished by the respective use of simple 
or non-pronomenalised [sto], and of complex or pronomenalised languages ’.? 
This method of classification waa taken over by Sten Konow in the third volume 
of the Languisttc Survey of India and has been widely accepted by linguists 
since that time. ‘ Pronominalization' has been taken to mean pronominal 
usage of a certain kind, particularly within the verbal complex, and has on the 
whole been regarded as & non-typical feature of Tibeto-Burman languages, 
probably to be accounted for by alien influences, and restricted, within the 
Tibeto-Burman family, to the languages grouped together by Konow under 
the name ‘ Himalayan '. 

The Kuki-Chin languages are described by Konow as belonging to the 
Burmese branch of the Tibeto-Burman family. So far as Í am aware, no one has 
ever suggested classing them as ' pronominalized’ in Hodgson's sense, but 
I have been interested to find that my Chin material, collected in the field 
in 1954, exhibits features closely akin to those regarded as peculiar to the 
pronominalized languages. Most of these features are not proper to what I shall 
call ‘ formal literary style”, which accounts for their absence in the texts on 
which Konow's classification was based. They are almost entirely lacking in 
my own narrative texte, except in the passages of direct speech where a more 
informal style of discourse is felt appropriate. 

In order to assess the degree to which colloquial Chin may be regarded as a 
pronominalized language, it is necessary to recall what has been meant by the 
term in the past. 

Hodgson drew attention to a number of features, the presence of which 
might be regarded as a mark of * pronominalization ' in the language concerned. 
Such features may be summarized as follows : 

(a) ‘ marks of genuine inflection’ in the pronouns ® 


1 On the Kocch, Bodo and Dhimdl tribes, Calcutta, 1847, 116. 

2 Footnote to the reprint of * On the Kocch, Bodo, and Dhimál tribes ’, in Miscellaneous essays 
relating to Indian subjects, 1, London, 1880, 105. Earlier references are to be found in the esaay 
* On the physical geography of the Himalaya ', written in Darjeeling in 1846, and later published 
in Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal, xxvi Calcutta, 1857, and in the revised 
reprint in this same volume of a paper on the ‘ Origin and clasaifioation of the military tribes of 
Nepal’, originally read to the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1833. 

3 On the Kocch, Bodo and Dhimál tribes, Calcutta, 1847, 113. ‘ The declension of the pronouns 
seems to be the least imperfect part of the structure of the Bodo and Dhimál tongues, and in the 
latter exhibits throughout marks of genuine inflection.’ 


x 
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(b) the frequent occurrence of pronominal forms at the end of the sentence 1 

(c) the ‘ reduplication ' of the first and second personal pronouns in verbal 
constructions 1 

(d) the use of conjunct and disjunct pronominal forms ? 

(e) the prefixation and/or suffixation of conjunct pronominal formas. 


Konow noted the use of ‘ short forms of personal pronouns as prefixes’ ? 
(d, e), and ‘a tendency to distinguish the person of the subject by adding 
pronominal suffixes to the verb, so that a kind of regular conjugation ia effected 
(b, e).4 In addition, he pointed out that ( f ) ‘ dual’ pronominal forms,’ and (g) 
inclusive and exclusive forms of the first person plural * are frequently found 
in pronominalized languages. More recently, in the latest edition of Les langues 
du monde, a further feature has been commented upon, namely, (A) the absence 
of pronominal forms to mark the third person as subject." 

Colloquial Tiddim Chin usage in regard to these eight pronominalizing 
characteristics is set out below 5 : 


(a) Marks of inflection in the pronouns. The examples Hodgson gives from 
Dhimal show vowel and consonant alternances, e.g. ka, keng, kangko ' 1, me, 
of me’; na, neng, nangko ‘ you, you, of you’; wa, weng, oko or wanko ‘he, 
him, of him’, etc.” In Tiddim Chin the alternance is tonal. There are two 
mutually predictable forms of every noun and pronoun, which may be regarded 
as the expression of direct and oblique case. The alternance is perfectly regular, 
and is as shown below : 


Direct Case Oblique Case 
Rising Tone alternates with Falling Tone 
Falling Tone - » Level Tone 
Level Tone T » Rising Tone. 


1 ibid., 116. ‘ There are two great peculiarities in the use of the pronouns in these tongues ; 
one is, that in both languages the pronouns frequently stand as the last word in the sentence ; 
and this whether they be personal or possessive. The other peculiarity is confined to the Dhimál, 
and consiste in the reduplication of the first and second persons . . . .” 

2 “Comparative vocabulary of the languages of the broken tribes of Népál', JASB, xxvi, 
1857, 429 f., 481; ibid., JASB, xxvi, 1858, 393 f., 439 f. 

? LSI, m, 1, 276. 

4 LSI, m, 1, 179. 5 ibid., 179. * 1bid., 179. 

7 A. Meillet and M. Cohen, Les langues du monde. Nouvelle édition, Pans, 1952, 558-60. 
‘Le trait distinotif de ces langues est d'inclure les pronoms personnels dans le verbe, sous des 
formes diverses de préfixes et de suffixes. Aucune ne marque le pronom de la 3? personne sujet ; 
en dehors de ce fait, chaque parler a ses règles propres, et ils ne pratiquent pas tous cette inolugion 
au même degré.’ 

8 The Chin illustrations in this paper are all taken from the Tiddim Chin (Kamhau) dialect, 
since I have more material to draw upon m this dialect than m any other. Examples are given 
in phonetic transcription as the orthography does not always indicate such relevant phenomena 
as tone and vowel length. The transcription will be largely self-explanatory to those familar 
with the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association, but ıt may be helpful to point out 
that the symbol " is used to mark the vowel of a syllable which is short and unstressed 1n relation 
to the syllable immediately following. 

° On the Kocch, Bodo and Dhimál iribes, Calcutta, 1847, 113-14. 
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The following examples demonstrate how this tonal inflection operates for the 
disjunct pronominal forms. It will be observed that there are alternative forms 
for some of the pronouns.1 


Direct Case Oblique Case 

1st Pers. S. Ikei, kel ma? *kei, /kei-ma 

2nd Pers. S. may, map. ma? nap, /nan-ma 

3rd Pers. 8. & ma? á-ma 

1st Pers. P. ei, raite, vei ma?, \ei, 761١5, ;ei-ma, seiman 
(fnel.) reima:u 

1st Pers. P. kou, \kowte, 181 \kou, ‘kowts, 1105-0 
(exel.) 

and Pers. P. (missing in material to hand) 

3rd Pers. P. &ma:u, àmanvte á-ma:u, &\maru\ts 


(b) Frequent occurrence of pronominal forms at the end of the sentence. In 
Tiddim Chin there is a sharp contrast here between colloquial and formal 
literary usage. Sentences in formal literary style almost invariably end with a 
verb followed by a particle, never with a pronominal form. In colloquial style 
final pronominal forms abound. This is best illustrated by comparing literary 
and colloquial usage side by side, as follows : 


Formal Literary Style Collogusal Style 

(pron. prefix -+ verb + particle) (verb + pron. suffix) 

kA-pai ‘hi ^. [went | -pai dn 

ná-pai shi you went -pai te? 

ă-pai shi he went -pai 

ipai ‘hi we (incl) went -pai ‘han 

kü pai u? shi we (excl.) went “pai vun 

nã pai u”\hi you (pl.) went -pai u? tz? 

&-paï uPshi they went “pai u? 


Compare also the literary kä-pai/dip\hi ‘I will go’, etc., with the following 
colloquial forms : 


-pai min I will go 
l -pai ni_te? you will go 
-pai -in tc? he will go 
-pai ni we (incl) will go, i.e. let us go 


1 Certain explanatory notes of thé examples are called for. It will be seen that where the 
pronominal form has more than one syllable the last syllable only is inflected, Le. sai alternates 
with vei, but /ei/te with /ei\te, eto. A short syllable closed by a glottal stop is usually pro- 
nounced on a low pitch, and is accordingly preceded m the phonetio transcription by the symbol .. 
Functionally, however, this pitch is a realization of ‘ falling tone’, as 18 clearly shown by its 
réle in these examples. Level tone syllables may not be closed by a glottal stop, so that this 
sound does not figure in, for example, the oblique case of the third person stngular, although 
present in the direct case. My informant was aware that the direct case forms of the first 
person plural exolusive were ‘irregular’ in his usage. He believed that the ' expected ' forma, 

. kou, /kouuna:u, eto., were to be found in the neighbouring and very closely akin Teizang 
dialeot. 
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pai num . we (exol.) will go 
-pai nii ts? you (pl.) will go 
-pai un te? they will go 


In formal literary style negation is accomplished by the interpolation of 
the word /kei between the verb and the final particle, e.g. kä-pai /kei ‘hi ‘I did 
not go’. In colloquial style a negative pronominal form is frequently used, 
which was felt by my informants to be a fusion of /kei and the pronominal 
suffix found in affirmative sentences. Thus we have -pai wm ‘Go!’ (Singular) 
but -pai ‘ken ‘ Don’t go’, which was said by my informants to be ‘ for /kei in’. 
See also : 


-pai /ken I didn't go 

-pai /kei_te? you didn't go 

-pai /kei he didn't go 

“pai xay we (incl) didn't go 
-pai /kei un we (excl.) didn't go 


In other similar constructions we find forms which may be interpreted as a 
fusion of le? ‘ if’ with a pronominal suffix. Comparison with literary usage is of 
particular interest here since formal style demands that a special form of the 
verb be used before 182. Chin verbs are inflected, having two alternating forms 
like nouns and pronouns, but the manner of inflection is quite different. The 
verbal inflection may be effected by variations in tone, vowel, final consonant, 
or length, or by certain combinations of these. According to the grammatical 
contexts in which it is used, one form of the verb may be regarded as the exponent 
of indicative, the other of subjunctive mood. In literary style the subjunctive 
form of the verb is required in constructions ending with the particle le?. 
In colloquial style, on the other hand, the indicative form is used, and the 
sentence is closed by a pronominal suffix, sometimes incorporating the particle, 
sometimes preceded by it. Compare for example : 


Formal Literary Style Colloquial Style 
(pron. prefix + verb (subj.) (verb (indic.) + particle + pron. suffix, 
+ particle) or verb (indic.) + ‘ fused’ suffix) 
ká \pai le? if I go -pai len 
قم‎ pai le? if you go -pai \le_te?, -pai ‘le -cin 
& \pai le? if he goes -pai Js? 
1 pai lg? if we (incl.) go -pai s:0n 
nă pai _u? le? if you (pl.) go -pai de _u? -cin, -pai ‘Jen? _te? 
& \pai 852 le? if they go -pai (u?) Ie? 


(c) Reduplication of first and second personal pronouns in the verbal complex. 
There is no parallel in my Chin material to this feature, which appears to be 
peculiar to Dhimal. Hodgson’s examples include such forms as kyel hin kyel 
‘we laughed ’, nyel hin nyel ‘ you (pl.) laughed ’, beside ubal hin ‘ they laughed ’.1 

(d) The use of conjunct and disjunct pronominal forms. The Tiddim Chin 


1 On the Kocch, Bodo and Dhimál tribes, Caloutta, 1847, 116. 
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disjunct pronominal forms have already been listed under (a). In common 
with certain other Tibeto-Burman languages not classed as pronominalized, 
Such as Karen, Chin has a series of short pronominal prefixes, which may be 
affixed to either nouns or verbs in formal style, and to nouns only in colloquial 
style. They are: 


Singular Plural 
1st Pers.  kà- incl.) 1- 
(ecl. kä- (with suffix u?) 
2nd Pers. n&- ná- ( » » ود‎ ) 
3rd Pers. á- á- ( » » رو‎ ) 


Also to be regarded as conjunot are the pronominal forms which follow the 
verb in colloquial style, e.g. sin, min, ‘ni, nu:p, .tz?, “cin, vun, /ken, ‘xan, etc. 

(e) Prefication and/or suffixation of conjunct pronominal forms. As has 
been amply demonstrated already, colloquial Chin uses both prefixed and 
suffixed pronominal forms. Hodgson and others after him have remarked upon 
the variations in usage in this matter in the Tibeto-Burman field as a whole. 
Hodgson cites the Kiranti language as prefixing nouns and suffixing verbs. 
This is also true of colloquial Chin, but not of literary Chin, which prefixes 
both nouns and verbs. À Tiddim Chin verb may not, according to my informant, 
have both pronominal prefix and suffix at the same time. Hodgson also notes 
that in some languages both disjunct and conjunct forms may be used together 
* prefixually ’, e.g. Bodo angnt apha, Vayu ang upa, Dhimal kang apa or kapa 
‘my father ’.2 He points out the similarity here to Kuki (Chin), which may use 
parallel constructions. 

(f) The use of dual pronominal forms. Y have not discovered any such forms 
in my material. : 

(g) The use of both inclusive and exclusive forms for the first person plural. 
Such forms occur in Chin, and have been indicated in the preceding sections. 

(h) The absence of pronominal forms to mark the third person. Here one may 
refer back to forms already quoted, such as -pai ‘he went’ beside -pai وذ‎ 
* I went’, pai te? ‘ you went’; -pai le? ‘if he goes’ beside -pai ‘len ‘if I go’, 
-pai we -cin ‘ if you go’. 

From the foregoing examination we find that out of eight features regarded 
as characteristic of the pronominalizing languages, colloquial Tiddim Chin, 
even in such relatively scanty material as is available, can provide reasonably 
close parallels for six. It appears not unlikely that improved knowledge of 
the Chin languages and of others equally remote geographically from the 
so-called pronominalized groups will bring further similarities to light. In 
this event linguists may be obliged to conclude that, contrary to what has often 
been supposed, pronominalization is after all a genuine Tibeto-Burman family 
trait. 

1 ‘Comparative vocabulary of the languages of the broken tribes of Népal’, JASB, xxvu, 


1858, 389. 
2 ibid., JASB, xxv, 1857, 481. 


TWO PROBLEMS IN NEW INDO-ARYAN 
By Hans HENDRIKSEN 


HE following two problems, though different in other respects, have this 

in common—that they at first glance invite an easy, though phonologically 

unsatisfactory, explanation, whereas their solution is to be sought in other 

directions. My attention was called to them through my studies of some 
Himachali} dialects. 


1. On the pronoun ‘ this’ 


When I first heard in the Himachali dialect of Kotgarh the pronoun jo 
‘this’ I was reminded of the corresponding form in other Himachali dialects, 
e.g. in the dialect spoken to the east of Kotgarhi, that of Rohru, where ‘ this’ 
is €0, and 80 I was first led to suppose that jo had developed from eo through 
go > 10, though this phonological change would be unparalleled in the dialect. 
This hypothesis would, however, possess one advantage: the late develop- 
ment of the 7 would account for the fact that there is not the usual change of 
J to (d)z as in e.g. the relative pronoun (d)zun, (d)zeo, in az ‘ to-day’, eto. The j 
only occurs in the direct case singular and plural: jo m.f. dir. sg. and je 
m.f. dir. pl.; the oblique sg. of the masculine, e.g., is e (in Rohrui es). 
Even if an exceptional change of eo to jo (> jo) might be explained by the 
emphatic nature of the pronoun, I still believe the j- to have a different origin. 
The Himachali dialect of Jaunsari has ejo m. sg., eji f. sg., eje m.f. pl. ' this’ 
(m. obl. sg. es) (LSI, rx, 4, p. 391) and in Sindhi we find tjho m. sg., tjhà f. sg., 
tjhe m.f. pl. ‘ this’ (E. Trumpp, Grammar of the Sindhi language, 198). What 
makes it highly probable that there is a genetic connexion between the Jaunsäri, 
Sindhi, and Kotgarhi pronouns with j is not only the similarity of Si. jo and 
Jauns. ejo on the one hand and the close relationship of Jaunsari and Kotgarhi 
on the other, but also the fact that j is only found in the direct case in the three 
languages. The same condition obtains in the Kashmir dialect of Kishtavari, 
where in the pronoun ‘ this’ z (< j) only occurs in the direct case: dir. sg. ¢, 
yi, zi ‘this’, dir. pl. im, yim, 25? (but dat. sg. ts, yis, dat. pl. iman, yiman), 
see LST, vit, 2, p. 362. I believe these j-forms go back to OIA ayam m. nom. sg., 
tyam f. nom. sg. ‘this’. It is well known that in Pali ayam is used for both 
masculine and feminine ; and that, conversely, in the eastern dialects used in 
Aéoka’s inscriptions syam has been generalized. This (yam in the form *tyyam 
would lead to NIA. *vj, *4j, or *ÿ. Lengthening of y is a common feature in 
Middle Indo-Aryan, especially after % and e; for lengthening after ¢ one may 
compare Pali hiyyo, Pkt. hijjo, Himachali hiz ‘ yesterday’ from OLA A(i)yas. 
In *tyyam, *ayyam (for this latter see below) the lengthening may be due to the 

1 I propose calling the southern branoh (including Kujul in the north and Sirmauri and 
Jaunsäri in the south) of West Pahari by this term. 


* Kisht. zi is valuable ın showing that the j/(d)z element in Jauns. ejo, etc. is not the relative 
pronoun, as Kisht. z is not the reflex of OIA y-. 
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emphatic character of the pronoun. I believe Si. eho and Jauns. eo to rest on 
a MIA *iyyam.1 The À in the Sindhi word is probably of the same nature as that 
in Si. tho m. sg. ‘ this’ beside to, tha f. sg. beside 1a, and its origin is no doubt 
to be sought in the emphatic A which also appears in e.g. Hi yah ‘ this’, 
vah ‘that’, in Si. sabhu ‘all’, etc. The forms mentioned may shed light 
on a curious word mentioned by Pischel in his Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 
§ 429, from Definàmamàlà : ajjho m., ajjhà f. ‘ mit dem auf eine anwesende 
Person hingewiesen wird'. This appears to be an early New Indo-Aryan word 
closely related to Si. who, but which must rest on *ayyam. Pischel’s derivation 
from the gen. asya (through *ahya) seems to be sheer desperation ! The fact that 
Kotg. 72 has lost its first syllable does not seem difficult to explain. In Himachali 
an initial vowel is regularly lost if unstressed, and this would happen in this 
pronoun in those cases where the second syllable came to be stressed due to 
sentence rhythm. The monosyllabic character of the parallel pronoun sa ‘ that’ 
may also have played a part, e.g. in utterances like jo & so ‘ this and that’. It 
is more difficult to explain the j instead of the expected (d)z. It may be due to a 
change of *¢dzo through *4dzo and *dzio to jo, cf. the normal epenthesis of u- 
in Himachali, e.g. dzuarnó ‘ to destroy’ < *ujjat-. 

Similar forms of the pronoun ‘ this’ beginning with j- or sounds developed 
from j are found in Braj: jao (beside yao, etc., see Dhirendra Varma, La 
langue braj, 80); as mentioned above, in Kishtavari zt; and in Shina £o 
(T. Grahame Bailey, Grammar of the Shina (Sina) language, 243) ; all of which 
I believe to have the same origin (*iyyam or *ayyam) as Kotg. jo. Only, it must 
be mentioned, in Braj and Shina the j and 2 have been extended to the oblique 
case: Braj obl. sg. jä, obl. pl. jin ; Shine obl. sg. Zé-.? 

Beside ejo Jaunsári has eu m.f. dir. and corresponding to this we find eo 
(or eu) in other Himüchali dialects. The dialects east of Kotgarh have eo 
m. dir. sg., e f. dir. sg. beside e(d)zo m., e(d)ze f. This duality, Jauns. eu : ejo, 
Rohrui eo : ezo reminds one of Si. io ‘ this? beside ho. I would suggest that 
Middle Indo-Aryan had two forms of the pronoun, tyam, ayam from which the 
NIA forms without j (z, etc.) would come, and an emphatic form *tyyam, *ayyam 
leading to the forms with j (z, ete.) In Himachali the Jo, -zo in ejo, ezo has 
been felt as a convenient means to approximate the inflection of the pronouns 
to that of the nouns and has therefore been used not only in the oblique case of 
ezo (eze obl. sg. pl.), but has also been added to the other pronominal stems : 
Rohrui sezo, obl. seze ‘ that’ (cf. Jauns. sojo, only used in the direct case beside 
so) at the side of seo (in its turn influenced by eo, instead of *so, cf. Jauns, Hi. so, 
Kotg. so); the relative (d)zezo beside (d)zeo, (d)zun ; and the interrogative 


1 The common nominal ending -o has been added as in Nepali yo ‘ this ' (see Turner, ND, s.v.). 

5 Tho loss of the initial vowel in *3jao or *ajao may be due to influence from parallel forms, 
e.g. Braj jao after yao. 

3 Or the forms without ;/(d)z may come from OIA esa, Ap. eho (see Turner, ND, s. yo), which 
would account for the e- in eu, eo and, through influence from these words, in ezo. On the other 
hand, there are numerous Himachali words with e from OIA ¢. 
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pronoun kezo beside kun. In Sindhi also a similar extension is found: wjho 
‘that’, formed after tjho. In Kotgarhi I sometimes heard ezo ' this’ which 
must be regarded as a loanword from the dialects on its east ; as we have seen, 
Kotg. jo is the form corresponding to ezo. 

If the above assumptions are correct the consequence would be that the 
New Indo-Aryan pronoun t-, e- should, at least in part, be derived from the 
Old Indo-Aryan ayam instead of from OIA ega as generally assumed. It is 
well known that some Dardic forms clearly point towards a derivation 
from ayam: Kashm. yh ‘this’, dat. sg. yimss, and Khowar (ha)ya ‘ this’, 
obl. sg. (hajmo, where yimis and (ha)mo must come from the oblique stem 
tma- of ayam (Georg Morgenstierne, ‘ Features of Khowar morphology’, 
NTS, xiv, 1947, 18). 


2. On the NIA word for ‘ was’ 


Kotg. to ‘ was’ would at the first glance seem to be historically identical 
with Rohrui tho, developed from this by loss of aspiration. Even if this sound- 
change is quite exceptional, it might be explained by the fact that the verb- 
form ‘ was? generally is unstressed. There are, however, facta which make it 
probable that (o has an origin different from that of tho. 

The New Indo-Aryan languages possess, like Old and Middle Indo-Aryan, 
two verbs, one with the meaning ‘to be’ and another with a wider meaning, 
“to become, to be’; and in most of the NIA languages—as is the case with the 
earlier phases of Indo-Aryan—the verb ‘ to be ’ is defective, often only occurring 
in the present and past indicative, e.g. Hi. hat ‘is’, tha ‘was’. The missing 
forms are supplied by the other verb. Especially in the past tense the two mean- 
ings ‘ to be’ and ' to become’ have to be kept apart. 

The past of the verb ‘ to be’ is expressed in different ways in New Indo- 
Aryan. The OIA asit was not continued into the modern languages, except in 
isolated cases ; instead different participles were used in accordance with the 
NIA way of expressing the past by means of the past participle (some Dardic 
languages form exceptions) We may mention : 

1. Lahnda asî, Shina det < ass-, a participle probably formed from as- 
in ways which are obscure to me. 

2. Hi. tha, Pj. thi, Nep. thtyo, etc., from OIA sthita- (see Turner, ND, s.v. 
UM yo). 

3. Braj (north-western dialect) ho (f. At) (see Dhirendra Varma, La langue 
braj, 116), probably formed as a counterpart to the present hae after the pattern 
of calae : calo, eto. 

4. Old Braj huto (Varma, op. cit., 117). 

5. Mar. hota, Guj. na-hoto ‘ was not’. 

6. Guj., Bundeli, Braj (southern dialect) hato, Avadhi hatà (Dakkhini 
Hindustani atha, hatha [LSI, rx, 1, pp. 550 ff] are probably contaminations 
of hata and tha). 
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7. Chinab-Siraji (spoken north of the Chinab) buto (T. Grahame Bailey, 
The languages of the northern Himalayas, 37). 

8. Kotg. to; the Marväri dialect Sirohi to; Chinab-Siraji to, used as an 
auxiliary; the same is the case with Avadhi ta from hata (Baburam Saksena, 
Evolution of Awadhi, 1939, 235 ‘ the ha- of these forms [1.e. hata, etc.] is elided 
after participles ’). 

On the other hand, ‘became’ is expressed by forms coming from OIA 
bhu- : Hi. hua, Himachali kuo, Braj bhayo, Avadhi bhava, Chinab-Siraji bhuo. 

What is the origin of the ¢ in the forms mentioned under 4 to 8 above? 
It seems evident that to, (à must come from one or the other of the preceding 
forms by loss of the first syllable. Some of the disyllabic forms are outwardly 
identical with the present participle of the verb ‘ to become, to be’: Marathi 
has hota and Gujarati koto as pres. part., and hence Bloch could maintain 
(La formation de la langue marathe, § 246) that Mar. hota ‘ was’ is actually the pres. 
part. of honé, but he does not explain how this could come about. The only 
explanation I can think of is that it may be due to influence from the neigh- 
bouring Gujarati which can use the pres. part. to indicate the habitual past: 
le karto : ‘he used todo’. But for Gujarati to exercise an influence on the more 
distant languages Braj, Bundeli, Avadhi, Himachali is improbable, quite 
apart from the fact that Himachali should have (n)d from OIA -nt-. Besides, 
regarding the forms in question as present participles is an unsatisfactory 
explanation even in the case of Gujarati; it would be better if they could be 
shown to be past participles. One might try to explain them as analogical 
formations, but the only case which could form a leading pattern as far as I know 
is Hi. sona : stina ‘to sleep’ (stira derived from the past participle sita 
> OIA supta-) besides later consonantal extensions in the past participle which 
are not rare in Sindhi and, to a lesser extent, in Gujarati, but unknown or 
at least quite exceptional in the languages farther east. I believe the clue 
to the forms considered to be the buto of the remote Dardo-Pahäri language 
Chinab-Siraji. The origin of buto is quite clear. It comes from OIA vrtia- 
* lived, existed, occurred, happened’; for v- > b- in this language, cf. batsuro 
‘calf’ (Sk. vatsa-), baddo ‘ great’ (Sk. lex. vadra-, see Turner, ND, s.v. baro) ; 
the change of OIA r to w after a labial and the preservation of the dental 
pronunciation after r is also what should be expected in these parts, as has been 
shown by Sir Ralph's studies. That this word in the forms *bilio, *bütà or, 
in the west, *vilio/a, *edtà (in Mar&th") was once wider spread, is made probable 
by the fact that the OLA verb vart- is found in the meaning ‘to be’ in the Eastern 
Hindi-Bihäri area: Avadhi 5265 (Saksena, op. cit., 284), Bhojpüri bare, 
and in other, but allied, meanings in Marathi vatné ' to appear’, Sindhi vatanu 
‘to wander ’, Bhadravahi (West Pahari) bainu ‘ to be able ’, and Sinhalese vatinu 
‘to be worth’ (see Turner, ND, s.v. bäfnu). If we can assume such a past 
participle *buto, *vuto, etc., its transformation to hato/&, hoto/à, huto/à seems 
easily explicable through the influence of the other forms of the verbs ‘ to be’ 


y 
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and ‘ to become, to be’. We have here the three stems ha-, ho-, hu- (e.g. Hi. 
hai, hona, hud) and these stems would seem to have replaced the bu- or vu- 
of *buto, *vuto, ete. It may have contributed to the change that the first syllable 
of the word was already obscured to the mind because it was liable to be lost 
when the word was used as an auxiliary, as is shown by Chinab-Siraji and 
Avadhi. In some cases, e.g. Kotg. to and Sirohi to, only the last syllable remained, 
possibly due to the influence of tho, etc., of neighbouring dialects. 


3 A aumilar contamination 1s, as shown by Turner (BSOAS, viu, 2-3, 1936, 801 foll.), found 
in Niya haëh'aii beside ach'ati ‘18’ and AMg. hokkhai, Bhojpuri hokh- ‘ to be, become’ from Ao- 
and a verb coming from OIA dkseti ‘ to stay ' 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF TANG-I AZAO 


By W. B. HENNING 
(PLATE 1) 
Xpvaóv yàp Sitmuevor 
yfjv mom ópócaovo: 
kai ebploxovor óALyov 
HERACLITUS 


LTHOUGH your scholarly fame, Sir Ralph, rests principally on your 
achievements as a comparative linguist, your work on certain Asoka 
inscriptions has shown that you are no less at home in the field of epigraphy. 
I gratefully recall how generously you helped me when, some years ago, 
I struggled with a particularly difficult inscription (also attributable to Asoka) 
from the Indo-Iranian borderland. This interest in matters of epigraphy 
encourages me to hope that you will not disdain, as a modest tribute, the 
following notes on some new inscriptions, discovered at a place not far beyond 
the confines of ancient India. 

In the early summer of 1952, Dr. R. Ghirshman and Professor R. N. Frye 
set out from Tehran with the aim of reaching Tang-i Ázao, a desolate gorge 
in the midst of the mountains of western Afghanistan, some 50 miles to the 
south-east of Cast? ; they had heard from Dr. Ahmed Ali Kohzad, the Director 
of the Museum of Antiquities at Kabul, that a rock-inscription had been 
discovered there. The journey proved arduous in the extreme and lasted much 
longer than had been expected, so that, having arrived at the site, the two 
scholars found themselves compelled to turn back almost immediately, without 
being able to give as much time to the study of the inscription as they had wished 
to do. The attempt to secure an impression with a mixture of latex, which turned 
out to be too liquid, failed; the photographs, taken after the rock had been 
painted with latex and after the latex had been removed (leaving behind a 
surface disconcertingly speckled with drips and blobs of glistening latex), 
proved to be insufficient for decipherment. Although the expedition had thus 
not been wholly successful in its principal object, it had at any rate the merit 
of drawing attention to & previously unknown monument. In his account of 
the journey (Archaeology, vix, 2, 1954, 114-18), R. N. Frye stated that the 
inscription was written in Parthian. As a hypothesis this is perfectly possible, 
even though the nearest site where Parthian inscriptions have been found 
(Kàli Jangal, see JRAS, 1953, 132 sqq.) is some 300 miles away *; for the 

1 An old town, also called X”āje-Qišt, on the upper Heri-rad. Cf. Nuzhat-al-qulüb, transl. 
Le Strange, p. 152 (‘Chast’); Le Strange, Eastern Caliphate, 410 (‘Khasht’); Marlewart, 
Wehrot, 166, n. 2; Minorsky, Hudud, 343. 

3 Not counting the insoribed (1) Parthian or Sassanian (?) bas-relief in the mountains to the 
south of Bar-i-pul, which was discovered by the French general .ل‎ P. Ferrier m 1845 (seo his 


Caravan journeys, London, 1856, p. 220). Attempts to locate it have, I understand, been made 
recently, but without success. 
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author of an inscription at Tang-i Azao, presumably a traveller on the ancient 
road linking Herat with Bamian or Kabul, may have belonged to any of the 
nations that once dwelt in the surrounding countries. 1 

At the time, Dr. Frye, with customary generosity, had presented me 
with good copies of the photographs he had taken. Not much could be seen 
in them, but I doubted whether the writing should be described as Parthian ; 
after repeated study I gained the impression that it might be Hebrew. The 
latex covering the letters made a clear decision impossible, but I thought 
I recognized, in the first line on the left, the name AMMAN (Abraham), with 
letters barely distinct (except for the N) from ordinary Hebrew printing type. 
In two or three places there seemed to be a short word, ND, in rather old- 
fashioned script; that could only be a Persian word, the preposition pa (later 
ba), which is ordinarily so written in the older type of Jewish Persian. I scarcely 
dared voice the suspicion (it could not be more) that the language of the inscrip- 
tion was Jewish Persian, expressed in letters of the Hebrew alphabet?; one 
has to bear in mind that Parthian, Hebrew, and all the other children of the 
ancient Aramaic script share in a certain family likeness, which makes it all 
too easy to mistake one for the other, if the light is bad or the conditions 
are otherwise unfavourable. 


The only way to decide the question was to obtain fresh material. Several 


times I discussed ways and means with Dr. A. D. H. Bivar, the able and energetic 
numismatist and archaeologist, who then specialized in the early history of 
Afghanistan and who on more than one occasion had helped me by procuring 
photographs or impressions of inscriptions out of my reach. When Dr. Bivar 
learnt that an expedition of young Oxford scholars was about to set out for 
Afghanistan, he in his turn approached its members and asked them to pay 
a visit to Tang-i Azao. The expedition, the ‘ Hertford-Wadham Afghanistan 
Expedition ', went out last year. As I am aware that its members intend to 
publish an account of their adventures, it would not be proper if I anticipated 
their tale in any way. Suffice it then to say here that the expedition duly 
visited Tang-i Azao and brought back a series of admirable photographs of the 
inscription. 'lhrough the good offices of Dr. Bivar, some of its members got 
in touch with me on their return to England and handed to me all the material 
they had collected. I wish to thank, also in this place, the Hertford-Wadham 
Afghanistan Expedition and especially Mr. Robert M. Evans of Wadham 
College and Mr. M. L. Holland and Mr. P. J. F. Bell, both of Hertford College, 
for coming so readily to the rescue of despairing epigraphists ; and im par- 
ticular for placing their precious material at my disposal and even permitting 
me, in the most generous fashion, to publish the most suitable of their photo- 
graphs with this article (Plate I). 

It is clear now, beyond a doubt, that the writing is in fact Hebrew. It 

1 On the various routes see Markwart, Wehroi, 166 sqq. 


2 I mentioned ıt, with due reserve, in an article on Middle Iranian contributed to the Handbuch 
der Orientalisitk ; 1t has not yet been published. 
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emerges that we are dealing not with a single inscription, but rather with three 
separate inscriptions, which were probably inscribed at one and the same time. 
One of these, Inser. A (of three lines), which stands by itself on the left-hand 
side, is written with smallish, compact letters. The script of the othor two, 
which form a slanting block to the right, is large and stragghng: Insor. B, 
above, comprises four lines, Inscr. C the remaining three. Inscriptions À and B 
have almost identical text, except for the personal names; the wording in C 
differs a little. After the opening words (which we leave aside for the present) 
one reads in both A and B : 

( 5) v m ND OORT ND mM Uu TN 
The beginning at any rate is plainly Persian : 1n ntvé kand pa . . . ' he incised 
this inscription in SRF’. At the end one recognizes ** or ***, the common 
abbreviation of the divine name, but the meaning of “TD is not clear; hence, 
‘in/by/through the . . . of God". ب‎ 

In this short passage there occurs a remarkable word, nwe ‘ inscription’ : 
the context guarantees the meaning. This is the lineal descendant of Old 
Persian dipt- ‘inscription’ (whence Indien lipi-),1 through Middle Persian 
mipik, later níbig/nifig. In Middle Persian, and equally in Sogdian, the 
word stands for ‘script, writing, anything written’ generally, especially 
‘sacred writing, scripture’. This last meaning alone is attested in classical 
Persian: nwê (ntbé) * exclusively 5 = ‘ the Qur'àn '. The word became obsolete 
in Persian probably in the eleventh century f although it continued to be used 
by poets in need of a rhyme in -ë or of a substitute for Qur'ün ; its occurrence 
in our inscriptions, moreover with a meaning that had not otherwise survived 
in Persian, testifies to their relative antiquity. 

Up to now we have neglected & word, or group of letters, that forms part 


1 Bühler, Ind. Palaeographte, 5 sq. ; Wackernagol, Altind Gramm., 1, 222. The change d/l 
may be due to transmission through an Eastern Iranian dialect in which dipi- was pronounced 
8ipi-. The contrary opinion, that lipi- belonged to Skt. li(m)p- ‘ smear’ (Pisani as quoted by 
Kent, Old Persian, 191), cannot be maintamed. 

2 On d/n see BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 949, n. 4. 

3 The final -g was lost relatrvely early, as 18 shown by Middle Persian words borrowed by 
Syriac (Hoffmann, Martyrerakten, 283 sq.) and by transcriptions of Western Danian texts mto 
Sogdian. This accounts for the M Pers. loanword nby ‘ book ' in Syriac, which there collided with 
the indigenous word for ‘ prophet’. The confusion of the two is well illustrated by a quotation 
- from Baumstark, Gesch. syr. lat, 110, ‘die Onginalausgabe . . . umfasste . . . 360... 
Gedichte, die . . . ın 12 Banden angeordnet waren, deren jeder wieder ın zwei . . . Halbbande 
oder “ Propheten ” zerfiel’. 

4 Final -ë according to the grammatical tradition, supported by several unexceptionable 
rhymes; of. also Pazend neve (Mz. xxvii, 23). The change in the quality of the vowel may 
have taken place in the later Middle Persian period : nibig became mibég under the influence of 
nibés- ‘to write ’—The alternative Persian pronunciation nuvé/nubé is comparatively late. 

# Except occasionally where Mohammed 18 considered as representative of a class, as e g. 
in the definition of mursal given by Bal'ami: ovi را از‎ eS که‎ ss of Gip Oy که‎ ol 
M صحف ونبى وشريعت‎ 

* In prose it was freely used in the tenth century, eg. by Bal‘ami in the History (where 
continually پنبى أندر‎ = ‘in the Qur’än °) ; it does not once occur in the Shähnäme. 
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of the sentence quoted above: (he incised this inscription in) DNS. The line 
surmounting the letters indicates that they constitute an abbreviation or that 
they have the value of figures. No such abbreviation being known, it is reason- 
able to assume that they represent figures, presumably for the year in which 
the inscriptions were written. When a date is given in a document or a letter, 
one expects most of all the month and the day; but those who record their 
names in the places they visit (or cut their initials in trees) are apt to feel 
they have done enough for : posterity when they have stated the year alone. 
The numerical value of DSN is 4—1000—60 = 1064. It will be noted that 
by (an abbreviation of F|2N = 1000) is expressed not by two letters but by a 
common ligature, a Lamedh with a little stroke set on its horizontal; even this 
ligature is perhaps unduly shortened by omission of its lower part, in both 
À and B, but its nature is not in doubt. A serious difficulty, however, lies in 
the sequence of the letters: they should appear in descending order, as 19 2N 
= 1000—60—4. I cannot explain this deviation from the norm ! ; the reading 
of the first letter as Daleth seems certain. For the present we have no choice 
but to assume that the figure intended by the scribes is 1064. Since the era 
is necessarily the Seleucid era (beg. autumn 312 8.0.), the date of the inscrip- 
tions would be a.p. 752/3. Undoubtedly so early a date is somewhat unex- 
pected; for the inscriptions would then be the oldest documents written 
in the Jewish dialect of Persian, indeed in any form of the Persian language ; 
but it is in consonance with the occurrence of the rare word ntvé and with 
certain orthographic and palaeographic features that will be mentioned below. 
There is little comparable material; most of it is listed in Professor 
Minorsky’s article ‘Some early documents in Persian (I)', JRAS, 1942, 
181 sqq. : 
(1) a fragmentary letter found by Sir Aurel Stein at Dandan-Uiliq, near 
Khotan, and attributed to the eighth century, — Br. Mus. Ms. Or. 
8212 No. 166 (Margoliouth, JRAS, 1903, 747 "ad ; see further 
Minorsky, op. cit., 183) 
(2) the Quilon copper-plate with witnesses’ signatures, believed to have 
been written in about A.D. 880 (see Minorsky, loc. cit.) 
(3) the Hormušīr settlement dated in the year pk 3 = 1332 = A.D. 
1020/21, = Bodleian Ms. Heb. b. 12 fol. 24 (Margoliouth, Jew. Quart. 
Rev., 1897, 671 sqq. ; see further Minorsky, loc. cit.) 
(4) the Kabul inscription dated Saturday, Tišri 24, year 1510 = Saturday, 
September 26, A.D. 1198 ^ (A. Dupont-Sommer, .C.R.Ac.Inscr., 1946, 


1 In certain Pahlavi inscriptions of the later period, also in some Sogdian material from 
Bukhara, the unite are in fact placed first. contrary to normal usage. 

* The hasta 18 far too short for final Kaf (== 500), which otherwise might have seemed attrao- 
live (on account of the Kabul insor., see below). Däleth and Rés are well distinguished in both 
inscriptions, and in this place Rés (= 200) is clearly inadmissible. The sequence would be no less 
troublesome in either case. 

? Written with the ligature mentioned above. 

+ = Julian day 2, 158, 896. 


À! 
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252 sqq.; reading greatly improved by S. M. Stern, JA, 1949, 
47 sqq. ; on its date W.-J. Fischel, ibid., 299 aq.). 

The last-named monument, although geographically nearest to the inscrip- 
tions of Tang-i Azao, is far removed from them in point of time; its year 
date is written x (with the usual ligature ! for bw), the hasta of the final 
Kaf — 500 being drawn well below the line. Its script differs toto coelo from 
that of our inscriptions, which rather resembles the script of the Dandan-Uiliq 
letter, regarded by common consent—Trightly or wrongly—as the oldest Jewish 
Persian document previously discovered. The letter t, for example, takes the 
following shapes : 

Tang-i Azao Quilon ? Dandan-Uiliq Hormusir Kabul? 


12 ë F Xe It Y 


Altogether, the inscriptions of Tang-i Azao exhibit some fairly old forms of 
letters, e.g. N and "E but these are matters we prefer to leave to those who are 
better acquainted with the problems of Hebrew palaeography. There is, 
however, a point of orthography that helps with the dating of the inscriptions : 
kand ‘he incised’ is spelt *1355 with Qaf. Of all the Jewish Persian material, 
it is solely in the Dandan-Uihq letter that similarly the letter Qof is regularly 
used to render Persian k, Kaf being there reserved for Persian x; everywhere 
else Kaf represents both k and x, the latter being often distinguished by a 
diacritical mark. 

In inscriptions of this kind one must count on meeting Hebrew or Aramaic 
words or phrases, in addition to Persian ones; when the engraving is poor, 
the reading in doubt, and word-division uncertain (all of which being true 
of the inscriptions of Tang-i Azao), it becomes difficult to sort out the various 
elements. In studying the texts 1 was conscious of my lack of familiarity with 
Jewish studies generally and felt the need of competent advice. It so happened 
that just then I learnt that Dr. 8. M. Stern, who had dealt so notably well with 
the Kabul inscription, was living in Oxford. I asked Dr. Stern to help me, 
and he readily accepted my invitation ; together we have worked out most of 
the remainder of the inscriptions. I wish to thank Dr. Stern warmly for his 
kind assistance without which I should scarcely have dared to publish them. 

Let us begin with the names of the authors of the inscriptions : 


B mp? DIN DO c Nr 
A > ° IN DSR (A) mm 
0 DONS "3 SN 


1 So quite clearly according to the independent photographs I owe to tho kindness of 
Dr. Bivar; W.-J. Fischel, however, who was the first to state the correct year-date, speaks of 
‘le signe 5, avec ses deux traits horizontaux. 

2 First letter of the last line (read 7"2} ?). 

3 Once in ^¬ (which certainly cannot be read 4%"). 
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The last is easy to explain : Samuel son of 122:48, a Persian appellative meaning 
‘joy’, here perhaps (Dr. Stern suggested) to be regarded as translation of the 
Jewish name Simhah (FP) = Farah in Arabic ; Ramis (or Rämiët), however, 
occurs otherwise as a personal name m Persian, see Justi 8.v. In A only the 
father's name, Abraham, is preserved. In B the middle letters of the first name 
cannot be made out with certainty: N5917? NRT3? ? NIT t His father's name 
might be (Dr. Stern proposed) a somewhat shortened spelling of the Arabic 
name Zsmá^il. This is an ingenious suggestion, and probably the correct explana- 
tion, although it imports an Arabic element—the only one—into our inscrip- 
tions ; I should like, however, to draw attention to a similar form in the Quilon 
copperplate, line 4 Sjy (*Smil ?),1 which could be the same name as 
b y, but more liberally vowelled. The names are followed, in both A and B, 
by a further definition, which appears to begin with TN = Persian az ‘ from’ ; 
in B the second letter is uncertain (it could be 1), but in A the horizontal line 
is well marked. Az precedes 919 in A, presumably a place-name, while there 
is an additional D in B; we assume that the scribe of B intended to write 
123 TN in line 1, but changed his mind when he had completed DTN and 
began line 2 with 31°, without bothering to destroy the now redundant f. 
A has added “Ð (the second letter is very doubtful) to 9218, probably the 
Persian relative pronoun kë (later ke). 

There are many places in the world whose names could be spelt 123p, 
but none of them is reasonably close to Tang-i Azao ; after the preposition az 
one would expect the place from which the travellers set out on their journey, 
rather than their place of origin. Bearing in mind that the immediate point 
of departure can have been only either Herat or Bamian or Kabul, one is 
tempted to suggest that Qwbn may have been a name of the Kabul valley, 
derived from the old name of the Kabul river, Kaidns (Kwb#v), Skt. Kubha. 
The initial Qof very likely represents ordinary (Persian) k here, as in “JP and ^, 
so one may not compare Hsiian-tsang’s Hë DS 35 Hu-pi-na (Middle Chinese 
pronunciation yuo-b42t-nd), a capital city in the neighbourhood of Kabul, 
Stan. Julien, Mémoires, ut, 190. 

The formulae concluding the inscriptions have caused us a ‘good deal of 
worry. In B we seem to have: 

TAN “NANAN 
Amen, at the end, is not very clearly written ; in C the last word is BN, with 
medial Mem : the scribe forgot, or at any rate omitted, to add Nan. The pre- 
ceding group can be divided in NWN and "INA, and the latter is best taken as 
Persian bad ‘ may he be(come) ' (rather than e.g. NS or ND, all here equally 
possible); such a word, indicating a hope or pious wish, would be eminently 
suitable at the end of an inscription. As to NWN, there is no such word in 
Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, or Aramaic. It resembles Avestan adavan- ' righteous’, 


1 The readings previously given Sb, SRI 12) are frankly impossible. One 
should perhaps transcribe the name as *Smé‘tl, Imalah-form of (I)ema'it. f 


1 
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which subsists in Parsi Persian! as اشر‎ = a§6, doubtless pronounced aÿav 
earlier on; but NWN rather demands *ašav, while aëäv or aso would have been 
: written WN. | 


In the end it occurred to me that "NUN, the remnant of NAN®N, should 
perhaps be divided once again, that is into WN = -aš ‘ his” and IN = 6 (a) ‘he’. 
The enclitic pronoun of the 3rd Pers. Sing. is in fact written WN both in the 
Dandan-Uiliq letter ® and in the Hormuëïr settlement (WNT ME = they 
said to him). The difficulty, of course, is that -aš is an enclitic pronoun and 
therefore should have a noun to lean on; yet of that there is no trace in B. 
However, there is in A a three-letter word between "°" and NUN, which 
ends in "JN, and in C the last line begins with N. If we read "JN" in A (which 
is feasible), we should gain a good word : yar ‘ friend, helper’. We should then 
have to restore N" in B at the end of line 2, where the top layer of the rock 
Seems to have broken away ; and to assume that the scribe of C, whose hand 
plainly trembled, left out the first letter of his last line, as he did forget its 
last letter. Thus the formula reads yar-aš 6 bad ‘ may he be his helper’, 6 
referring to God (named immediately before) and -aš to the author of the 
inscription.3 

The scribe of C borrowed the general sense from A and B (who had copied 
each other) but employed a simpler wording. He said in ‘ this’ instead of 
‘ this inscription ', and instead of the precise kand ‘ he incised’ he used Wi, 
clearly a mistake for NWAI ‘he wrote’. His concluding sentence began with 
% and had therefore to be construed differently; it probably continued 
[ylar i oy bad. The Idàfe-particle seems to have been expressed by a simple 
Yod joined to the following word, as frequently in the Hormu&ir settlement,* 
but the reading js doubtful. It is possible that in this early form of Jewish 
Persian 6 and oy were distributed according to their functions, 6 as nominative 
and oy as oblique case. 

There remains the unexplained word “TD in the phrase ' in/by/through 
the... of God’. The dictionaries of the relevant languages let us down again ; 
we shall have to guess at its meaning. A non-committal ‘ by the grace of God’ 
or a colourless ‘ by the help of God’? Perhaps rather ‘in the hope of God 
(hoping in God)’, which might be better suited to the situation in which 
the authors of the inscriptions probably found themselves. At practically 
all moments of history a traveller passing through Tang-i Azao must have been 
in imminent danger of his life. He would not linger there and while away 
the hours by putting up rock-inscriptions, unless, deprived of the means of 
reaching safety, he was compelled to stay ; in despair, he would put his hope 

1 The appearance of a typical Parsi word in Jewish Persian would not be surprising, of. 
P. Horn, 109. Forsch., 11, 148. 

3 Line 29 g'r ’y prmwdy ١8 ski qwnwm (kar ï farmüdi-a4 saxt kunom) ‘I deal energetically 
with the tasks you have set’. 

3 of. the opening of the Dandan-Uilig letter : 


WI NS (R=) SR AND T Ohl 
4 In the Dandan-Uiliq letter it is mostly written as a separate word, "RK. 
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in divine help. Such may be the ratson d’être of these inscriptions. “TIA faintly 
recalls Persian wmid (wmméd) ‘hope’, which, however, should have been 
spelt 57/85 (or even RIN), in conjunction with the preposition pa TAJINE 
or at the least TAND ; although -i- was often expressed by Waw in Jewish 
Persian? we can scarcely assume such a vagary in the case of an -1- that 
developed from -é- and was still pronounced as -é- in the eighth century.? 
Leaving aside all doubtful points, one would then propose the following 
reading : 
A 
Tw amas AC) III 1 
CON" ND D M TR "p yap 2 
TNI CUN ZW IN 77 TA ND 3 
* (It was) X the son of Abraham (coming) from Kóban, who incised this inscrip- 
tion in 1064, hoping in God. May He be his helper.’ 


B 
[pw Simo 72 :ددم‎ 
OONT ND Up "m PR Dp 
(7M) "^ mb ND 
JON IND IN UN 


‘ Zachary the son of Smi‘il (coming) from Kóban incised this inscription in 
1064, hoping in God. May He be his helper. Amen.’ 


+ 0 n = 


0 
دد‎ SN TN 1 
"- <2> DENT 2 
-<>N IND TNT ديرد‎ 3 
‘Samuel the son of Ramis wrote this. May God be his helper. Amen.’ 


It was disappointing to find that these inscriptions are not written in 
Parthian. Yet, if they are indeed as old as is assumed in this article, we have 
reason to feel compensated : for they would constitute the oldest monuments 
of the Persian language. The Parthian gold has eluded us, but we have found a 
trifle that may be worth keeping. 


1 In the Dandan-Uiliq letter initial Alef 18 generally omitted before vowels other than d, 
e.g. NID) = uftad, 13" = ized (Pers. izad), nm" — édün. 

2 Especially m words of Árabio origin, e.g. n»ap ‘tribe’ = gabilah. It has been assumed 
that the spelling indicates pronunciation with 4 (gabulai), see Bacher, ZDMG, 1x, 401; 1t could 
also have been caused by the common change from -#- to -i- in many Persian dialects, which 
would tend to provoke inverse spellings. 

3 Support for the assumption that p-mwd = pa-umid may posably be found in a passage 
of the Dandan-Uiiq letter, hne 13, where 1 = ‘hope’ seems to be the correct reading 
(p! tw wmwd d'rwm). The continual confusion of där ° far ' with dër ‘long’ in Pahlavi may have 
been preceded by the change to dir in the pronunciation of both words. 
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HE lithic inscriptions of Burma from the thirteenth to the fourteenth 
century are interspersed with poetry. They are the earliest Burmese 
poems extant. The motif in the inscriptions is regal-religious ; yet the verses 
are not devoid of expressions of personal emotions. Nature and love, as themes 
of Burmese poetry, did not emerge into prominence until the fifteenth century 
when ‘ book literature ’ written on palm-leaf superseded the lithic inscriptions. 

The book literature of Burma originated under the auspices of Buddhist 
monarchs and flourished in manuscript from the fifteenth century till after 
printing became widespread in Burma in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The authors were Buddhist monks or men who had spent many 
years in the monastery, and some talented Court-ladies. The appreciative 
patron of poetry and prose was the Court, and the distinguishing features of 
the literature were Buddhist piety and courtly refinement of language. Poetry 
included versification of old stories mostly from the jataka (Buddha’s birth 
stories), homilies mainly based on Buddhist scriptures, accounts of royal 
activities, and also lyrical and longer poems of nature and love. 

This brief summary of the development of Burmese poetry (fifteenth- 
nineteenth century) will be sufficient to throw light on (1) the general place of 
nature, of which dawn is but one aspect, in Burmese poetry ; (2) the limited 
extent to which awareness of love is expressed by Burmese poets and poetesses— 
and 80 explain the lack in Burmese literature of poems or songs on the meeting 
or parting of lovers at dawn. Burmese literature especially of the seventeenth 
century and onward accorded a place of honour to nature-poems which are 
numerous enough to fill & sizeable anthology. Monks in secluded monasteries 
or on journeys, courtiers and princes in bustling palaces or on military expedi- 
tions, palace-ladies in their quiet chambers, experienced or recalled the beauties 
of nature, described the images which reflected the mood of the occasion. 
Natural beauty stirred their memories which in turn inspired them to compose 
nature-poems and love-poems. The love-poems, of course, presented love in 
allits aspects: happiness and disappointment, fulfilment and frustration. The 
joy of reunion of two lovers, plighting of troth, the sorrow of parted lovers, 
yearning for an absent beloved one, the lament of an unfortunate wooer whose 
advances were of no avail and the pathetic complaint of a shy lover were 
expressed with deft touches of the stylus in poems and songs. Nevertheless 
love-making was generally confined to subtle allusions with the skill of the poet 
and the decorousness of the courtier. The patrons of their works, their religious 
upbringing, status, and perhaps convention probably curbed the abilities of 
the authors to express themselves on sexual love. ‘ Let people know if they 
wish, but don't expose unnecessarily '—so says an old Burmese adage. 
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Since the nineteenth century, with the introduction of printing presses 
into Burma and the gradual annexation of Burma by the British in 1826, 
1852, and 1886, the trend of Burmese literature has changed. The dissemination 
of literature by the press and contact with the outside world have led to the 
widening of themes. Literary pioneers have essayed to satisfy the catholic 
taste of the public rather than the conventional taste of royalties and governors 
of provinces. Yet the style of the treatment of love in short poems, some of 
which indeed drench the reader in sentiment, has generally continued to 
observe propriety. Society, it seems, has replaced the patron of former times 
in the function of tacit censorship. Even in original prose works, up to the end 
of the first quarter of the twentieth century love affairs had to be treated with 
due decorum, or else they were frowned upon by public opinion. A novel in 
which the hero has a mistress in every village and town he visits was not allowed 
to be seen in most of the ‘ drawing rooms’ of that period. Burmese novelettes 
of & more recent time, apparently infected by foreign literature and perhaps 
because society has adapted itself to modern ideas, have, however, included 
some scenes which incur the reproach of obscenity. Despite that, in the short 
poems which have ousted the older types of long epic poems, panegyric odes, 
and historical ballads, the treatment of love is still decorous. Partings and 
meetings of lovers are often alluded to in the subject of verse but the stress 
is on the intensity of the sorrow or of the happiness that is caused by the 
particular incident. Dawn is no more than the end of night and the beginning 
of day, and its special significance in the capricious affair of love does not seem 
to have entered poets’ heads, 

Wooing in old Burma was generally done in the girl’s house at night, some- 
times under the watchful eyes of her parents. Three rainy seasons’ wooing 
was the rule rather than the exception, though of course seoret trysts and illicit 
love-affairs as in modern time were not uncommon. The young man bade the 
girl adieu at ‘the time of bachelor’s return’ (11 p.m.) which succeeded ‘ the 
time when elderly people rest their heads on pillows’ (10 p.m.). There are 
lovers who continue their éée-d-téte and enjoy the newness of love till dawn. 
Dawn, usually ushered in by the crowing of cocks, signals the start of a day’s 
work for the men and the preparation of food by the women for religious 
offerings to Buddhist monks on their daily rounds early in the morning. There 
always have been unhappy yet helpless wives awaiting the return of recalcitrant 
husbands, or anxious yet hopeful girls expecting the arrival of roving lovers till 
dawn. 

The following four poems or songs, arranged in chronological order, express 
the moods of such lovers or wives. Number 1, a te-tat (a three-section song) 
by the Princess of Myin-saing (fl. A.D. 1837-46), number 3, a dwe-cho (a two- 
section song), and number 4, a le-oho (a four-section song) both by U Pok Ni 
(4.D. 1879) were supposed to be sung by lovers; while number 2, another te-tat 
by the Princess of Hlaing (A.D. 1833-75), was sung by the royal wife, in her own 
person. 


LES 


E 
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The rhyme schemes of the songs 
Te-tat 

Te-tat, a repeating song, is sometimes called the Burmese sonnet. It consists 
of three sections: each section contains six lines, and the structure of the 
first two sections is alike. The first four lines are connected by rhymes arranged 
in accordance with the usual custom of Burmese verse—a word or syllable 
towards the end of the first line may rhyme with a word or a syllable at the 
beginning of the second line, and at the end of the second line there will be a 
thyme which ‘climbs up’ the syllable-ladder through the third and fourth 
lines. The fifth and the sixth lines also are connected by rhymes, and the 
last syllable of the sixth line must rhyme with the last syllable of the fourth. 

In the third section, the first and the second lines, and the second and the 
third lines are connected by climbing rhymes ; and the last syllable of the third 
line must rhyme with the last syllable of the fourth. The fifth and the sixth 
lines are connected by a climbing rhyme, and in addition there must be later 
in each of these lines a syllable which rhymes with the last syllable of the fourth 
line. 

There are also link rhymes between sections: the last syllable of the first 


' section rhyming with the last syllable of line two of the second section, this 


thyme being carried on through the two following lines. There is a similar 
link between the second and the third sections. The ée-tat always ends in ‘le. 
Due-cho 

` In dwe-cho, a two-section song, the first section or sub-structure (akhan) 
consists generally of three, sometimes four lines. The first line generally contains 
three, and the second four syllables. When there are three lines there are 
climbing rhymes in pairs connecting lines three and four. The rhyme scheme 
in the second section or super-structure (a-ok) is similar, and the last syllable 
of the second section must always rhyme with the last syllable of the first 


‘section. The last syllable must always be in the heavy or in the creaky tone. 


Le-cho 


In le-cho, a four-section song, the rhyme scheme and the structure of the 
first two sections are similar to those of the dwe-cho, except that the final 
syllables of the sections must be in the level tone. The third and fourth sections 
are similar to the first and second sections in rhyme scheme, but the last syllables 
of each section must be in a heavy or in the creaky tone. There is a rhyme link 
between the second and the third sections; the last syllable of section two 
rhymes with the last syllable of the penultimate line of section three. 


The authors of these poems 
Princess of Myin-saing 
Little is known about the Princess of Myin-saing. It is recorded that she 


was a minor poetess during the reign of King Tharrawaddy (1837-46) and 
a predecessor of the Princess of Hlaing (see below). She suffered the same fate 
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as other authors who did not leave poems or works that attracted the attention 
of the Court, and was thus without a niche in the edifice of Burmese literature. 
She left, however, many songs: pat-pyo (overtures), te-tat, le-cho, dwe-cho, 
all written in & sorrowful strain, lamenting the plight of a lonely woman 
separated from a lover. 


Princess of Hlaing 

The Princess of Hlaing, or Hlaing-teik-khaung-tin as she is known to 
Burmese scholars, was the only daughter of King Tharrawaddy (1837-46) 
and Ma Mya Ga-le, queen of the Middle Palace, and a celebrated poetess. She 
was born in 1833, four years before her father succeeded to the throne. Her 
private name was Ma Pwa Gyi, and she received the title of Thari-yalana- 
sanda-dewi. 

Tragedy seemed to stalk her life. When the Princess was twelve years 
old her mother was alleged to be involved in a palace rising and was executed. 
In the following year, 1846, she lost her father. After that she was adopted by 
Prince Mindon who later ascended the throne (1853-78). In 1853 she married 
the Crown Prince, Kanaung, a younger brother of Mindon; but the course 
of the marriage did not run smooth. The husband, a lively spirited and popular 
prince, was not content to settle down to a sedate married life, His fickleness 
enriched Burmese literature; for the princess, who had been composing 
poems and songs since girlhood, gave vent to her grief also in baw-le (plaintive 
songs), te-tat, le-cho, and dwe-cho. She wrote also two Nan-dwin-zat (palace 
plays)—-Wizaya-kari and Einda-wuntha in a soft and placid style. 

In 1866, her husband was murdered by one of the followers of the Princes 
of Myin-gun and Myin-khon-taing, in their unsuccessful attempt to seize 
power. The Princess of Hlaing died in 1875 ; but tragedy did not end with her 
death. Her only son, Prince Tan-ta-bin, was executed in 1878. 


U Pok Ni 

U Pok Ni was a representative of the period that links the traditional 
literary age (fifteenth century to the second half of the nineteenth century) 
with the modern era (twentieth century). Authors who preceded him wrote on 
palm-leaf mainly for the kings, and their works were circulated by the laborious 
method of hand-copying whilst U Pok Ni and his contemporaries produced 
their works on paper chiefly for common folk, and had their books published 
from printing presses. 

U Pok Ni was born in 1849. His father was U Khwe Hpyu, who had been a 
judicial officer under the Burmese regime. He received his higher education 
in Pali grammar and the compendium of Buddhist philosophy from U Than Hmo 
(1835-1909), who had been guardian to the Malun and Myin-gun Princes. 
Like his father he followed the profession of law and practised as a she-ne 
in the courts of British Burma, the province which was constituted from the 
three provinces of Pegu, Arakan, and Tenasserim, after the annexation of 
Pegu in 1852. 


+ 
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U Pok Ni was a well-read man. In 1875 he produced the first edition of 
Konmara pya zat (a stage play) which was followed by the second and enlarged 
edition in 1879.! Tt was from this second edition that we have taken two of the 
four songs. In 1880, he wrote another play, ‘ Captain Maung Ba Sein’, which 
is no longer extant. He was by that time well known as a playwright and is 
referred to in several plays published in 1880-1 and 1882. In the year 1882, 
he brought out jointly with a friend of his another play called Beinbon Yaza 
Kwanbon Konma, in which the characters were opium-eaters and topers. It 
was a skit on other plays and an attempt to rebel against tradition. The play 
was republished in 1936 with an introduction by Saya Thein. U Pok Ni also 
left many short poems and several religious tracts. The date of U Pok Ni's 
death is not known. 


1. Te-tat 
AE Your golden gladsome face 
ولاه‎ qe? m I have not beheld for days. 
sé 90 se On this royal dew-kissed couch 

ocfólecoS eoj5ogt 1 In vain I try to sleep. 

om o$6co5i The dawn-cock has crowed 

up$sopseor5 معن :ته‎ foot 1 And the royal time-drum has twice 
struck. 

eggo oI I place my hand on my golden brow, 

© 3699 GOGE 0 On my bed I lie distraught. 

0006060 Go: Never was my mind so distracted 

9 5:0016 360305 I For the sake of this first-love of mine. 

Se: Bord : My tears like sapphires flow : 

o2018: co6 0022 Qu [ The flames of distress leap ever higher. 

DE 86800 Taking refuge on my royal couch,‏ ددح 

900 00005 I am beset with ever-increasing 
anxieties : 

parus oleo Try as I may to sleep in the three 
watches of the night, 

eq: e05 I close my eyes but cannot sleep. 

023136 07$100 00 QUOI The hope that you will come, lord of 
glory, 

elgSewréas @fgS8eorzecur n n Keeps me in a state of faint expecta- 
tion. 


Princess Myin-saing, The lives of Burmese poetesses, p. 273 


1 See Konmara pya zai (an example of popular Burmese drama in the XIX century). Vol. 1. 
Introduction and translation, by the present author, London, Luzao, 1952, and Vol. II. Commentary 
(still in the press) ; a third volume, containing the text, is in course of preparation. 
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2. Te-tat 


Silver drops of pearly tears 

Are on these charming lotus-eyelids. 

On my royal couch of nine gems, 

In the shade of the lily-chamber in the 
golden palace 

I close my eyes but cannot sleep. 

I languish for my golden lord. 


At the towering crystal-palace, the 
crown 1 

Of the central city of the world, 

In which chamber can you be dis- 
porting yourself ! 

For you, O diadem of the palace 
maidens, 

Hoping that you may come, 

Secretly I again wait in expectation. ' 


Whilst I yearn for you in my chamber 
The cocks have crowed in unison 
And the golden gong has struck ; 
For, see, it is almost dawn. 

O crystal-ornament of all Jambudipa, 
How lingering is your coming ! 


Princess Hlaing-teik-khaung-tin, The lives of Burmese poetesses, pp. 283-4 
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3. Dwe-cho 


Oh that you would come ! 

Your emerald sprig, your ornamental 
flower, 

My lord, you have told me to expect 
you. 

So, on my royal couch, with wild 
imaginings, I yearn ; 

I cannot sleep. 
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ojaca osi My eyes smart 

00593160) HUM | As 1 lie on the cushions of my couch 

soe Rapt in expectant vigil.‏ دوه esa 2ê‏ ا 

0060026005 6 030309281 But my lord has changed his mind : 

5:252 اقدنف هذدةه:5و)|‎ Heartlessly he directs his steps away 
from me. 


c. c C. S C ELE 
06:60) RNID CES CEL GALE El 


góre SE efiop 206م١‎ 


c c c c N 
200202609 teqlê: v 


While I am still awaiting you in 
anxious uncertainty, ' 
The cymbals announcing the offerings 


have begun to sound; 
My love! The dawn-cock has begun 
his loud crowing. 


U Pok Ni, Konmara pya zat, p. 84 
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The sweetheart of yours is in a tumult 
of anxiety : 

I get no joyful relief. With swelling 
heart 

I have been waiting for you since sun- 
set.” 


He will come! I say. 

Descended from a royal line, I cling to 
that hope. 

"Tis past ten o'clock ! 

Distressed by weary waiting, I am 
faint. 

Come then, I pray you. 


One o'clock after midnight was passed. 

And at two, I was still hoping you 
would come. 

I waited expectantly till three ; 

Yet—so cruel you were—you did not 
come. 
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029:36 Jeco Grief and anxiety began to assail me. 
ESE E Four o’clock has gone by, 
chso§ ago Five o'clock and the dawn appears ; 


CEE ooon] Six o’clock and full daylight. 

EEE CECE Your pretty one in hope of your 
coming 

ve250 126 905 6050781 Stayed wide awake; for want of 
sleep, 

or€[Rreqiealésa3cde9 Qui O my dear, my head aches, I am 
giddy. 


U Pok Ni, Konmara pya zat, pp. 84-5 
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ON SOME ARTHALANKARAS IN THE BHATTIKAVYA X 
By 0. Hoovxa4s 


HE mahäkävya Rävanavadha by Bhatti, known as the Bhaffskávya, differs 
from the other mahakavyas by its ‘ flowers’ embroidered on the under- 
lying theme of the Ramayana: the main purpose of the poem is to illustrate 
examples from Sanskrit grammar, and halfway through it the poet/grammarian, 
now becoming a poet/alankarika, devotes some sargas to a systematic dis- 
quisition on poetics: éabdälankära (anuprasa and yamaka), arthalankara 
(circa 40 of them), and some guna and rasa (madhurya and bhavikaiva). 

Bhatti’s poem is purely traditional, not only in his choice of epic material 
and its length, but also in many other respects such as the division into 22 
sargas, each one marked by a final stanza or some final stanzas written in 
another metre, and its having one sarga devoted to a display of a great variety 

‘of metres. There are, however, at least three points which deserve notice : 
(a) its beginning is not in strict accordance with the rules for a mahakavya 
as laid down in Dandin’s Kävyädaréa 1. 14-22; (b) the poem only alludes 
to the trick of the illusory heads of Rama and Laksmana in x1v. 1, contrary 
to those rules ; and (c) it deals rather summarily with the end, where the teacher 
in Bhatti was more interested in demonstrating the use of some additional 
future tenses than was the poet or the believer in achieving the completion 
of a work of art and a human drama. 

These facts are apparently counterbalanced by Bhatti’s virtuosity shown 
for example in an uninterrupted display of 20 different yamakas which never- 
theless does not cause serious damage to the epic story (x. 2-22), and in his 
construction of 53 uninterrupted stanzas of arthalankaras in the same sarga. 
These have been presented roughly in the sequence in which they were found 
in Dandin’s Kävyädarsa and Bhimaha’s Kavyalankara ; but what can we say 
about the exact meaning which Bhatti intended to convey in each particular 
stanza ? 

There is more reason than before to go into this subject, for Dr. C. Bulcke, 
S.J., has pointed out in his thesis Rämakathä (Allahabad, 1950) that the 
Bhatfikävya is not only a remarkable piece of work like so many other Indian 
poems, but that it was the prototype of the Old-Javanese Ramayana. This 
‘ kakawin ' (kävya) is the recognized ‘ àdi-kakawin' of a whole series of works 
of similar character in the Javano-Balinese literature spread over a period 
of a thousand years and reaching up to the present time. In its wake we find 
many important poems such as Bhoma-kawya, Arjuna- Wiwāha, Smara-Dahana, 
Bhàrata- Yuddha, Krsnäyana, Sutasoma, to mention only a few of them. 

Consequently it appears important to know as much as possible about the 
OJR Kakawin and its prototype the Bhattikavya, and though Kane in his 
History of Sanskrit poetics of 1951 (p. 70) is still satisfied with the general 
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position of opinion on Bhatti's arthälañkäras, and the technical terms applied 
to them by the current commentaries, Raghavan in his book Studies on some 
concepts of the Alañkära Süstra of 1942 (good indexes) mistrusts the professional 
omniscience of Bhatti’s commentators and exhorts to criticism. 

Though profoundly aware of the fact that my knowledge of Indology in 
general and of Indian poetics in particular is inadequate and that my remarks 
are only the questions arising in a student who is mainly concerned with the 
Javano-Balinese field, nevertheless I gratefully accept this opportunity of 
drawing the attention of my Indian colleagues to them. 

As several out of the 53 stanzas on arthalankara will be dealt with and as 
only sargas I-v and xvir-xxii are more or less accessible in translation it 
seemed advisable to begin with offering the translation of the well-rounded 
passage BAK x. 23-75. I would not have succeeded in this without the help 
of my colleague C. A. Rylands, and the translation given here is his work. 


BuaTTr-kAVYA x. 23-75 


(Hanümat, the monkey-messenger of Prince Rama, whose wife 

Princess Sita has been abducted by the raksasa-king Ravana of 

Lanka, after having met Sita and fulfilled his mission in Lanka, 
returns to Rama on Mt. Mahendra.) 

23. As he (Hantimat) went, he scattered the waters of the sea; they shook 
the trees standing on its shore, they (the trees) shed carpets of flowers pleasant 
to the touch, and amorous kinnaras rested on those flower-carpets. 

24. The monkey, with speed arriving at the mountain adorned with groups 
of trees, showing by his smile his certainty of success, caused it (the mountain) 
to be adorned by joyful troops of monkeys. 

25. Although Garuda, the Wind and the Sun are esteemed for their speed 
among swift movers, nevertheless they (the monkeys) regarded him (Hanümat) 
as superior (in speed) when he so soon returned successful. 

26. Then that mountain of a monkey appeared with missile-snakes hiding 
in his wound-caves, with his broad expanse of chest like rough broad rock- 
walls, with mineral colours produced by his streaming blood. 

27. With their waving tawny hair like golden creepers, and their bright 
rows of eyes like masses of gems, the monkeys shone like golden ridges of the 
mountain at Haniimat’s coming. 

28. The monkey-moon, delighting with his welcome sight the seas that 
were the [other] monkeys, spreading his beams in the form of ambrosial Words 
made them to have their waters, i.e. their eyes, full of joy. 

29. Trampling on the shrubs of the Vindhya, drinking the clear torrent- 
water, the monkeys like elephants then shook the nectar-grove at the command 
of the delighted Angada. 

30. Dispelling the darkness of despondency in the monkeys, awakening the 
lotus of good tidings by the rays of his welcome words, the monkey, like the 
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sun, left the mountain (Mahendra) like [the sun leaving] the Eastern hill 
and rose into the sky, destroying the gloom of despair residing in the caverns 
of the king's heart. 

31. Hanümat found Räma in the holy grove, wearing matted hair and goat- 
skin and bark-dress, together with his vounger brother (Laksmana) who 
resembled him in quietude and dress and religious meditation, like the Supreme 
Being (Visnu/Naràyana) accompanied by Nara. 

32. Holding in his joined hands the gem, from which faint rays came out 
through the interstices of his fingers, like the moon standing in thin tawny 
clouds, he saluted the king with bent knees and head. 

33. Räma saw with [renewed] hope of life his wife's head-jewel, which 
had the value of a lovely and precious jewel, with a dise like that of the full 
moon. 

34. He (Rima) saw the jewel as resembling himself, of diminished splendour, 
having come from the (a$oka-)grove [or referring to himself: having gone 
to the forest (in exile)], dim with dust that had not been wiped off, separated 
from Sità, and possesaing only its [intrinsic] value [or : with reference to himself : 
possessing only his dignity/honour]. 

35. ‘Having by his ability accomplished his desired purpose, how can 
Hanümat fail to be a wish-granting jewel ?', so thought King [Rama] with 
Laksmana then, and so did the leader of the monkey-army (Sugriva). 

36. ‘ The enemy (Rävana), not realizing that all of you are like the wind of 
world-destruction, fool that he is to hold Sità, who is like a spark of fire, lies in 
Lanka like a lion in his forest-lair, (doomed) to die ’, said Hanümat. 

37. ‘I have returned from seeing him (Ravana), who possessed of magic 
power stole Kubera's wealth and engaged in great strife with the gods, extremely 
full of the intoxication of power that scorns shame ; (for) who in this world 
is not driven from the right path by power obtained ? (yamakas in 37). 

38. ‘He is powerful and a raksasa and a fool, no wonder he is insolent ; 
but what reason have the ignoble to walk in the path of virtue ? 

39. ‘ In his abode 1 saw Rama's wife, thin, sad and sorrowful. The gist 
of the business has now been related to you; what is the use of mentioning 
the rest of my wanton actions ? 

40. ‘Sita, pure and slender in her decline, would come to resemble the 
moon's crescent, if indeed no spot previously existing marred the crescent 
moon or should do so in the future. 

41. ‘ You, O king | must strive adequately to rescue your virtuous wife, who 
was seized by [Ravana] who acts without reflection, does not respect the old 
and learned, and is cruel without provocation. 

42. Rama had become parched, oppressed by his troubled mind, completely 
faint with fever, like a great pool thronged with darting creatures, completely 
wasted by heat; and [suddenly] the welcome rain (tears of joy) fell without 
a cloud. 
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43. Then the monkeys assembling followed Räma, who was like Laksmana 
in form and dress, who held out his fingers as an order to advance, and whose 
polite command was accepted with a bow by Sugriva. 

44. Then the two kings, mounting on Hanümat's back, and the monkeys 
with their eyes red with flashing fire, quitted (left) the ground, went into the 
sky and quickly arrived at Mount Mahendra, 

45. which stands as if to protect the earth all round from the assault of the 
sea's waves, extending in the space between sky and earth its mass which with- 
stands the ocean's impulse, 

46. with its roots planted in the serpents’ abode, touching the gods' world 
with its hundreds of peaks, filling the quarters with its solid extensive flanks, 
with its pleasant thickets of trees laden with fruit and flowers, 

47. clearly imitating with the humming of its bees the [sweet] tones of his 
dear one and with its lotuses the charm of her face and laughter, and quickly 
causing great delight to the lord of men, 

48. touching with its peaks, as if 1n passion with a [lover's] hands, the broad 
delightful expanse (buttocks) of the sky, with its jewel-girdle of planets, 
with its unsurpassed possession of beauty and with its cloud-garment 
taken off. 

49. Àvoiding [as it were] unsteady, light people, incapable of bearing 
burdens, unequal, devoid of strength (pride, comm.) [they resorted to 
Mt. Mabendra which is] steady, of matchless height, bearmg lofty clouds and 
dwelling as it were beside the ocean, 

50. causing the divine women to believe it was the god's city, with its 
crystal chambers provided with jewel-lamps, and with the sounds of young 
kinnaras singing, free from sorrow, and with many wish-granting trees. 

51. Then the monkey-troops, accompanied by Raghu’s sons, raising their 
eyes, saw, indicated by Hanümat's finger, the [southern] quarter where Bità 
was, with the ocean intervening, dim with smoke issuing from it. 

52. They went from the thickets of Mt. Mahendra, that hid the sun's rays 
with their mass, to the sea, which, though capable of carrying the earth with its 
billowing masses of water, yet does not overflow its shores, 

53. which dispels the dense darkness of the underworld with the radiance 
of its pearl-shells containing large heavy gems, and on high obstructs the 
course of the sun's rays with its masses of light floating diamonds, 

54. whose water is swollen by the pure rivers that increase their flow at 
night, thus clearly showing that Mahendra's slopes are full of moonstones and 
(hence) laden with water, 

56. containing the mountains and the snakes that hold up the earth, which 
are able to support the world, unsurpassed in their splendour, bearing many 
shining gems, of great extensive form, and with tortoises and sharks helpless 
with exhaustion, hiding in them.(?) 

56. They beheld the great waves, which like clouds sprinkled great masses 
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of spray (rain drops), produced rainbows shining like clear gems, sounded 
deep and pleasant, and removed the heat of the earth, 

57. where the sea-shore and the mountains shone (appeared), adorned 
(respectively) by coral and by gems, with their forms embellished by masses of 
pearls and fruits (respectively), and assailed by the waves and by elephants 
(respectively). 

58. ‘ How can this really be the gem-filled ocean that fills the whole under- 
world, and hides the sky with mountainous waves ? ’ [thinking] so, when they 
came to it they thought the ocean was an illusion, 

59. [they regarded the ocean as] full of beauty, though without a moon ; of 
unimpaired lustre, though the gods had taken Laksmi from it; excelling the 
sky with its masses of water, though it had been churned by the gods, and 
of undiminished splendour ; 

60. carrying the earth, mountain-ranges, the snake Sega and the celestial 
elephants, like a ship borne on the sea, excelling with its actions even the 
Great Boar, who supported the agitated earth with his snout as massive as a 
mountain ; 

61. bearing a delightful mass of water, the ends of which were the moving 
rivers attached to the mountains, like the white silken cloth of the earth’s 
mountain-breasts, slipping off when she saw Rama. 

62. The marvellous, pure and mighty ocean shone extremely when attained 
by the monkey-chief and Laksmana and Rama, who were of immense and 
marvellous power, pure and unsurpassable. 

63. As if showing them when they saw it that there is no greatness without 
adversity, the ocean let its broad, extended, mountain-like waves become 
continuously every moment calmed. 

64. The Love-God, skilful to no purpose, pierced Rama with his soft 
flower-arrows, but made no wound, and burned him with his breezes cool as 
water, but caused no fever. 

65. Then the sun and Rama, with their splendour faint and dim at the end 
of the day, having come close to the ocean after passing over the world, made 
each his form the likeness of the other’s. 

66. Then the darkness with its cloud-lustre increased together with the 
growth of Rama’s love, completely taking away his comforts and Sones 
his thoughts entirely on his dear one. 

67. Then the moon appeared dispelling the darkness over the sea and giving 
sight to the eyes, as if creating again the aden world ; for every great being 
acts for the advantage of others. 

68. ‘ This is a thunderbolt—but how can that be in a cloudless sky ? It is a 
shower of sharp arrows—but that is too impossible without a bow.’ In this 
way the love-lorn Räma [wondered] about the moon, and could not decide it 
was the moon. 

69. Spreading its rays on the waterlily-clusters and on the faces of the 
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quarters [imagined as women] from which darkness was dispelled, and over the 
sky, the moon shone in a way that nothing but the moon does. 


70. The darkness went as if for shelter to the thicket where its enemies the 
moonbeams were excluded by the trees, and as if frightened took refuge with 
its rain-cloud-lustre in the interstices of great irregular rocks. 


71. Then his younger brother, charming to the eye and delightful like the 
. Love-God abiding in his mind, yet not perverse [as the Love-God is] spoke 
to Rama in a voice like the thunder of the rain-cloud : 

72. ‘Make your enemies’ wives to have their waving locks cut short because 
of their husbands’ deaths, and their collyrium and lip-paint to be washed off 
by their tears ; cease your sorrow ; what place has despair in you, saviour of 
the world ? 

73. * In the world of men one who has attained greatness suffers the worst 
fall if he is careless: an elephant-leader as tall as a big mountain-peak, if he 
gets into mud, sinks, being heavy—but wood does not. 


74. ‘ There is nothing to be known which you do not know; nothing you 
do, even closing your eyes, is without intention ; yet my great love, engendered 
by your merits and fearing disaster for you, impels me to speak.’ 

75. After hearing Laksmana’s words, Rama with a yawn extended his arms 
and became sleepy ; (longing to lie down he) mounted a couch of leaves and 
ordered the monkeys to keep guard in every quarter. 


According to Kane in his HSP Bhatti must have lived + a.p. 600, and the 
theoretical works which show the most close relation to the BhK are the 
Kävyälankära by Bhamaha (Bh.) and the Kavyadaría by Dandin (D). According 
to Kane Bhamaha flourished after A.D. 700 and Dandin about 660-80. Then 
there is Udbhata’s Alankärasärasangraha from about or a little later than 
A.D. 700 and Vamana’s Kavyalanküra-sütra from about A.D. 800 according 
to the same authority. Kane considers these five authors as so closely related 
in time, in method of dealing with their subject and terminology used, that 
he draws up an alphabetical list of alankaras defined or referred to by Bhatti, 
Dandin, Bhimaha, Udbhata, and Vamana in § 13 on pp. 139-42. 

Bhatti in his mahäkävya found no opportunity to quote his authorities, 
leaving that to his commentators, of whom 13 are known during these 13 
centuries. The commentary Jatamangalà is comparatively an old one according 
to Kane, who makes its author flourish between A.D. 800 and 1050. Such a 
relatively difficult work as the BAK, however, needed its commentary from the 
very outset. It appears that the copyists of the MSS acted, as it were, as 
pre-commentators during the first centuries of the BAK’s existence, and Trivedi 
in his text-edition + commentary (BSS, Lvr and Lvir, 1898) continuously 
quotes the technical terms which the copyists of the MSS applied to the poetic 
figures exemplified in the BAK x. The first copyists should have been able to 
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apply the correct terms to the figures, but as time went on other interpretations 
were presented ; Professor Kane had to be very short here. 

In my critical remarks I shall not consider the stanzas in the sequence in 
which they occur in the poem. My opinion is that the commentaries were 
generally right in so far as they consulted Bh. and especially D and used 
their terminology, but wrong in clinging too strictly to the sequence in which 
they found the arthälankäras dealt with there. 

1. BAK x. 25. The commentators, expecting to find Madhyadipaka 
exemplified here, attribute this alankära to this stanza. Bh. 11. 28 exemplifies 
this figure in the following way : 

Malinir améuka-bhrtah Spring adorns women 
striyo ’lañkurate madhuh ; who wear garlands and garments ; 


hàrita-$uka-vàca$ ca the joyous chatterings of birds such as 
the pigeon 

bhi-dharanam upatyakah and the parrot adorn the declivities of 
| mountains. 


D rı. 103 is the only example composed on the same principle as that 
in Bh.: 

Nrtyanti niculotsañge (They) dance at the foot of the nicula 
(tree) 

gayanti ca kaläpinah, and sing ; the peacocks do, 

badhnanti ca payodesu and fx upon the watery clouds 

dréam harsüéru-garbhinim. an eye welling with tears of joy. 

It will be clear that the examples from the theorists (Udbhata 1. *16 too) 
have their dominant words, the subject, at the end of the second pada; in 
the BAK, however, we find there part of a concessive clause : 

Garudänila-tigma-raémayah patatàm yady api sammaiä jave, 
acirena krtärtham agatam tam amanyanta tathapy ativa te. 

It seems far-fetched to classify this stanza as Madhyadwpaka because 
sammata comes in its middle and the cognate word amanyanta later. Accepting 
Mallinatha’s solution that here we have to do with a sankara 05 
(not in D and Bh.) and Ati$ayoktr implies the sound suggestion of interrupting 
the triad Upama-Rüpaka-Dipaka. Bhatti cannot be expected to have exactly 
followed the order of arthalankaras in Bh. or D. 

2. BhK x. 28 offers an example of the advantage of consulting the older 
authorities. According to the author of the Jayamangalà it is Sesärihänva- 
vasita- or Khanda-rüpaka or Avatamsaka (Rüpaka-with-the-last-part-attached, 


1 In order to make amends to Professor Kane, to whom all Indologists owe so much in 
general, and to whose HSP with its paragraph on the Vrsnu-dharmottara-Puräna this study in 
particular 18 indebted, I propose to add a 27th argument to his a-z list pleading for D’s priority 
to Bh. In BAK x 63, alankära NidarSana, Bhatti uses iva. Bh. rı. 33 in this connexion vetoes 
yatha, wa, and -vat ın this figure; D does not mention this pomt. I am molined to consider a 
vetoing authority as the younger of the two, and the poet Bhatti who used it freely and the 
ignoring authority as the older. 
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Fragmentary Rüpaka, or Hanging (Pending) Rüpaka). Trivedi adds that 
Khanda-R corresponds to the Savayava-R of later alankarikas, a-khanda-R 
to Niravayava-R. This is exactly what D exemplifies in r. 71, and explains 
in rr. 72 as Avayava-R, and historically speaking it seems preferable to use 
this term. 

3. BLK x. 43. The figure exemplified here is called Atisayoktt by the com- 
mentators. Bh. m. 81 defines: ‘Where something transcending ordinary 
experience is described, but not without a reason, it is regarded as the figure 
Atisayokts”. Bh. exemplifies this first in 82: ' The saptacchada trees being 
rendered invisible by moonlight, which is of the colour of its flowers, were 
inferred from the hum of bees ’. In 83, describing women disporting themselves 
in water with garments so thin and white that they look as if the water itself 
had cast a skin, he gives this stanza: ‘ If like snakes water should shed a skin, 
then this skin would be the white garments on the bodies of women in the water’. 

In the BAK x. 43 I fail to see conformity with this definition and these 
examples. 

D nu. 214-20, in his definition and examples of Hyperbole is perfectly 
clear and he corresponds exactly with Bh., and is consequently of no help 
to explain why the MSS of the BAK should have ascribed the application of 
this figure here to Bhatti. 

Trivedi displays a great amount of learning i in his annotation, but fails 
to point to the fact that there can be no question, here, of atisaya. 

Tt looks as if the copyists of the Bhatti MSS, having stated that Bhatti 
dealt with Arthantaranyasa, Aksepa, Vyattreka, Vibhavanä, and Samäsokti 
(nearly) in the same order as Bh. and D (and probably other theorists also), 
and knowing that the next figure in Bh. and D (and probably their contemporary 
textbooks also) was Attsayoktt, somewhat automatically ascribed this designa- 
tion to stanza 43. 

Two stanzas further on Bh. mentions Süksma, which figure he excludes from 
treatment; D after Ati$ayokts deals with Utpreksá (221-34) and Hetu (235-59), 
and in 260 defines : * A thing gathered from gesture or posture is, by reason of 
its subtleness, known as The Subtle (Süksma)'. Now the BAK x. 43 also 
mentions a gesture as well as a posture, but they are so explicit that not much 
subtle is left. But Bhatti’s preceptor may have diverged. 

Or must we follow Mallinätha and call the figure used here Svabhàvokti ? 
It would be in accordance with Bh.’s dealing with this figure at this stage 
(r. 93-4). 

4. BhK x. 50. The figure exemplified here is said to be Paryäyokta (Peri- 
phrasis) Bh. m. 8 defines and introduces as follows: "Paryayokta is the 
statement of an idea in a manner different from the normal or ordinary one, as 
where Krena addressing Sisupala in the Ratndharana spoke in this way: 
-(9) ‘ We do not eat, either at home or abroad, food which is not eaten by 
Brahmins learned in the Vedas ” ; this is to prevent poison being administered ’. 
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D rr. 295 defines: ‘ Without actually making an intended statement, the 
expressing of the same in another manner (but) calculated to serve the same 
end, is considered as Periphrasts’. D 296 exemplifies: ‘This cuckoo is 
biting the blossoms of the mango ; I will drive him off; you two may remain 
(here) undisturbed’; and in 297 explains: ‘ Thus having united her friend 
with a young person at the appointed place, with a view to bringing about. 
their loving dalliance, a certain woman makes an excuse to leave that place ’. 

I doubt whether Bh. or D would have applied Paryäyokta to this stanza in 
Bhatti. 

Mallinätha proposes the figure Bhräntimän, ‘ describing an error’. This 
term would fit, but the figure and its name both were unknown to Bh. and D. 

5. BAK x. 75. When the commentators had reached the end of this sarga, 
they attributed the untraced term Nipuna to the last stanza but one and 
took the last stanza as a concluding stanza. Now it does exemplify four gram- 
matical points, but would it be too far-fetched to surmise that it also used the 
arthalankara Paryayokta ? This figure would fit in here, better than in 50. 

Heroic personages do not suffer from mosquito bites and tropical ulcers, 
indigestion or dysentery, drowsiness or sleep, and it cannot escape our atten- 
tion that the hero par excellence, a superhuman being who is an avatara 
of Visnu, stretches his arms and yawns. This seems too human an action and 
as such contrary to royal as well as to poetic etiquette—unless the poet meant to 
present a periphrasis of Rama’s complete relaxation, because once again he 
feels confident in the future and sure of himself. The acceptance of this explana- 
tion incorporates this concluding stanza in Bhatti’s teaching of alankara 
in this sarga and attributes an appropriate place to the hitherto discarded 
Paryäyokta, which otherwise would have been an alañkära used by D and Bh. 
but not to be found in the BAK. 

6. BhK x. bl. Commentators find here the figure Samähita exemplified, 
a figure on which Bh. nr. 10 is short and clear: ‘ (The figure) Samähita is thus 
(illustrated) in (the literary work called) Rajamstra : “ To the damsels as they 
went to propitiate Rama, Narada appeared in front (as a help)”’’. This 
exemplification does not harmonize very well with the BAK x. 51; nor does 
the definition in D x. 298: ‘ When unto one about to commence a certain 
action there results, through the influence of good luck, a further 
accession of means for the same (end), that they call Facilitation, e.g. (299) 
While with a view to remove her angry pride I was about to prostrate myself 
at her feet, fortunately there arose, to favour me, this roarmg of the 
clouds °’. 

In the Bhatti-stanza there is no vestige of good luck, arriving for- 
tunately; the commentators seem simply to have followed the list Preyas- 
Rasavat-Ürjasvi and to have run off the metals there. Mallinitha, however, 
here proposes Svabhavokti ‘ nature-description', and I agree. Bh. expresses 
strong doubt regarding the advisability of including this alankara, with which 
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he deals only at the end of his Partccheda 11: ‘Some are of the opinion that 
Svabhävokti is an alankara; it consists oi objects being described as they 
are in nature; e.g. (11. 94) By shouting out, by calling others, by running round 
and round, and by crying, the little boys ward off with a stick the cattle that 
stray into the crops’. 

D, who is anterior to Bh., deals first of all with Svabhāvokti in xx. 8: ‘ Making 
manifest bodily the (real) nature of things in varying situations’, and after 
four examples concludes in 13: ‘ It is this very (description) that rules supreme 
in scientific treatises ; and in poetry too the same is in requisition °. 

The Bhatti-stanza is very well characterized by Svabhévokti—but then 
what about the Samähtta ? The stanza next to be considered will provide the 
answer. l 

7. BhK x. 44 according to the commentators exemplifies Yathasankhya 
(‘enumeration’), a figure which in Bh. m. 88-90 also precedes Utprekga. 
Bh. x. 89 defines: ‘ When many different things (having nothing in common) 
are set out, and when they are subsequently referred to in the same order, 
the figure of speech is known as Yathasankhya’. His example is the amazing 
stanza 90: ‘The lotus, the moon, the bee, the elephant, the he-cuckoo, and 
the peacock are defeated by your face, brightness, glance, gait, speech, and 
braid of hair'. À transposition into more common language of this mnemo- 
technic wonder would read: ' Your face (O my beloved one) outshines the 
lotuses; your brightness surpasses that of the moon’, etc. 

The Bhatti-stanza is a good exemplification of Yathasankhya ; here the 
question could be put whether at the same time it could be considered to be 
an exemplification of Samähita, the figure which did not fit very well in 51 
above. For Hanümat, Vàyu-putra, who takes Rama and Lakgmana on his back 
and carries them through the air, thus sparing them the wearisome ascent 
of the enormous Mt. Mahendra, is a real God-send, just as Narada in the 
exemplifying stanza of the Samahita. 

8. BAK x. 46 is considered to exemplify Varta, dealt with by Bh. in one 
stanza only and immediately after he has refused to deal with the figures 
Hetu, Süksma, and Lega or Lava. It (r. 87) runs as follows: ‘The Sun has 
set; the Moon shines; the birds are winging back to their nests.—What 
kind of poetry is this? This is called Varta’. One feels convinced that Bh. 
was no protagonist of this * poetio figure", perhaps loathed it, and dealt with 
it in an extraordinarily short manner, in suggestive surroundings moreover. 
This word vûrtã in the dictionaries is rendered by ‘intelligence, news, tale, 
story, mention of’, and Monier-Williams gives: ‘the mere mention of facts 
without poetical embellishment (in rhet.) ’. 

The BhK x. 46 exemplifies a textbook posterior to the VdhP, where only 
18 alankaras are known. The whole enumeration of ch. xiv is to be found in 
Kane's HSP on p. 69; llab runs as follows: 

Yatha sve-riipa-kathanam Varteti parikirtitam, . . . 
Kane adds between brackets: . MS: Svabhdvoktth prakirtita, . . . 
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Remarkably enough D does not mention varia as a technical term, but when 
dealing with Heiw ‘ cause’, he produces the same Sun-set and Moon-rise, 
followed by the remark (11. 244 cd): * . . . 18 good enough when an indication 
of the (heiu ‘ cause") time is intended’. Obviously this was a contended 
topos. 

This, I think, at any rate is certain, that D chronologically and spiritually 
stood nearer to Bhatti than did Hemacandra, who suggested that the mention 
of Sun-set and Moon-shine might mean: ‘This is time to go to the lover. 
Stop work. Perform sandhya.. Don’t go far. Get the cows homewards. No 
heat hereafter. Gather the things exposed for sale’, etc. But this would 
be Paryäyokta, found already in the BhK x. 75, and dealt with under sections 
4 and 5 above. 

Mallinatha’s Atesayoktt then would seem more probable. 

9. BAK x. T4 has been labelled Nipuna, & word unknown hitherto as a 
technical term in poetics, not appearing as such in Monier-Williams. But 
in the course of the preceding stanzas we could observe that when Bhatti 
deals with a poetical figure in more than one stanza, this practice corresponds 
to D’s use of half a dozen stanzas at least to define, subdivide, and exemplify 
a figure, viz. Dipaka 3 : 23, Rüpaka 5 : 31, Upama 6 : 52, Aksepa even 2 : 49, 
Slesa 2 : 13—the only exception being Udära/Udätta with 2 : 4. 

The reverse is also true: where D needs (more than) a dozen stanzas, 
Bhatti cannot do with one stanza to exemplify, but needs 2 or 3—with the 
exceptions, however, of Vyatireka (19 : 1) and Utpreksa (14 : 1). 

As a consequence, since D devotes 25 stanzas to Hetu, the figure illustrated 
in the preceding stanza BhK x. 73, in the endeavour to analyse Nipuna it 
is not beside the point to ask ourselves whether it could be explained as being 
a kind of Hetu. D in 235 cd expresses his views quite clearly : ‘ Hetu is either 
Karaka (“ eficient”) or Jñäpaka (“ probatory”’), and both of them have 
numerous varieties’. We might expect that BAK x. 73 had been meant to 
exemplify Hetu (Karaka) and BAK x. 74 that of (Hetu) Jfiapaka, which last 
term might have survived m the commentaries as Nepuna. However, both 
definition and exemplification diverge too much to be applicable here. 

Still there is another possibility left. Contrary to Bh. who disapproved of 
the use of Hetu, Süksma, and Lava (Lega), D extols them in 285 by saying 
* The Cause, the Subtle, and the Little/Slender are the best embellishments of 
speech’. Bhatti omnium consensu used Hetu in 73, perhaps Süksma in 43 
(see above, section 4), and therefore we may expect that he uses Lava/Leía 
also. D defines in 265 : ‘ The Slender is the concealing by some slender (pretext) 
of the nature of a thing about to be disclosed. It is in the illustrations alone 
that the nature of this (figure) will become evident’. 

From his exemplifications I only quote the second stanza 267 ; in 268-72 
D exemplifies a slender Nindastui obviously found in the treatises of his 
predecesgors (‘ others consider’) and not discarded by him who was only too 
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fond of subdivisions and varieties. It runs: ' How now! At the very sight 
of this girl my tears of joy are falling '—' my eye is sore by reason of the wind- 
wafted pollen from the flowers’. Unfortunately from the BAK x. 74 the clause 
‘Nothing you do, even closing your eyes, is without intention”, does not 
give much of a clue in connexion with this alankara. 

Non liquet for the moment seems the only answer. But I postulate an 
älañkärika between the VdAP with its 18 alañkäras and D + Bh. with their 
+ 40 + numerous subdivisions, who distinguished between ‘ willed cause' 
(e.g. murder) and ‘not-willed cause’ (e.g. lethal accident), 73 being the 
exemplification of unintentional cause, 74 that of intentional cause. This 
supposition, however, is no longer knowledge but forms part of divination. 

As a technical term N$puna seems to be authentic, for the word occurs 
in the first verse of the stanza OJR x1. 94 = BAK x. 74, just as BRK x. 8 
uses rasa in the first verse of its stanza illustrating Rasavat, and BAK x. 49 
uses ürjita in the second verse of its stanza exemplifying Urjasvi. 


In the preceding pages different meanings and names have been attributed 
to some of Bhatti’s alahküras ; perhaps the poet of the Old-Javanese Ramayana 
Kakawin knew of these. This attribution was made possible by turning from 
the younger älañkärikas to the older ones who lived shortly after Bhatti like 
Bhamaha and Dandin, or even preceded him like the author of the Visnu- 
dharmotiara-Puräna. Unfortunately not much conclusive proof could be 
found, but the endeavour seemed worth while in view of the fact that the 
BhK, by being a prototype for the OJR, has influenced the Old-Javanese 
literature. 
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ON THE CASTE NAME NAITO IN KONKANI 
By 8. M. Katre 


1. Both among the Naväiyat community who speak a dialect of Konkani 
as well as among other Konkani speech communities the common word 
corresponding to the learned caste appellation Navatyat is either Naito or 
Nastyüméo (i.e. ‘belonging to the Nāitā community’). The Navaiyats 
(= ‘new-comers’ according to the Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xv, on Kanara) 
are chiefly concentrated around Bhatkal, but are also to be found as far south 
as South Kanara, in connexion with their mercantile interest in cloth trading. 
Members of this community are said to have been descendants of Arab and 
Persian progenitors who settled down in Konkan and intermarried with the 
local population, between the eighth and sixteenth centuries. Though Muslims 
by religion they have assimilated local culture and adopted Konkani as their 
mother tongue. Regarding the origin of the learned appellation Navaiyat the 
Gazetteer does not give any satisfactory explanation beyond translating it 
as ' new-comers ’. 

2, In an interesting publication edited by the late V. K. Rajwade, entitled 
Mahikavatici ürph Mahimet bakhar 1 two significant words Natta ? and Jamāit ? 
occur; this second word, according to Professor T. 8. Shejwalkar (Deccan 
College, Poona) should be read as Navatt. Here then are two related words 
referring to a dynasty of rulers who, according to the information collected by 
Rajwade from the Bakhar in his introduction to it,* reigned over Mahikavati 
between Saka 1128 and 1316 (i.e. A.D. 1206 and 1394). It is a Muslim dynasty 
as the personal names of the rulers indicate. 

3. In his very suggestive paper ‘ Nàitta in Apabhrarnéa literature ',5 
V. 8. Agrawala has drawn attention to An interesting word and its variants 
in Apabhrarhéa literature : 

natita in Bhavisattakaha of Dhanapala (= vii.13.1, GOS ed., p. 52 = 129.1 

of Jacobi's ed., p. 41) 
nayatta in. T*kà-gütha 181.182 on the Upadesapadagatha of Haribhadrasüri, 
No. 580 

"üiliaa in the immediately preceding gatha 

nàittaga in Haribhadrasüri's text, gäthä 580. 

The Pàra-sadda-mahawnavo (= PSM) renders it as a 'sea-merchant' 
on the authority of Municandra (twelfth century A.D.) and the explanation in 
Sanskrit quotes the Sanskrit equivalent as nauvittaka- ‘ one who obtains wealth 


1 Printed at the Citrasälä Press, Poona, Saka 1846 = A.D. 1924. 

3 Stam Naitya rayaci kuji simgena, ibid., 03. 

3 te samaim mahajara éribihbäpäsüna yavat Dapharakhän& jamdita (read: Navdita) 
Mihimésa rajya adhiküri, ibid., 68. 

4 p. 61. 

5 Journal of the Oriental Institute, M.S. University of Baroda, v, 1, 1955, 103-4. 
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by use of ships (i.e. naval trading)’. Jacobi leaves the passage unexplained, 
but in the ‘ Glossar’ to the text merely records as follows: näitta = jnàti? 
129.1. 

Agrawala also cites the compound pura-nāitta from Svaysmbhü's 
Paümacariu (xxx1.7.1 in Bhayanv's ed. Singh: Jain Series) where the marginal 
gloss renders i$ as — nagara-vyavahäraka. 

Agrawala further records the use of the word nàtia in an Awadhi text 
of the early sixteenth century (Padamävata by Malik Muhammad Jayasi, 
537.6 in Mata Prasad Gupta's edition). In this context the meamng of ‘ sea 
merchant’ or ‘ maritime trader’ is apparent, as the passage under reference : 
contains a maxim taken from the language of piracy. 

4. The Konkani form Naito evidently goes back to a prototype from which 
Apabhrarhéa naittaga is derived, i.e. *nättta-ka-. On the other hand the learned 
appellation Navä&iyat should correspond to *navayatta- ‘dependent on ships’, 
ie. ‘a seafarer'. Both these related forms lead to the reconstructed 
*navayaitaka- : *navdyattaka-. Presumably the Arab merchants must have come 
to the Konkan coast by sea in the course of their maritime trade before settling 
down there. Consequently the rendermg of the Bombay Gazetteer as ° new- 
comers ’ from an Iranian form will have to be superseded by the evidence found 
in Apabhramáa literature so far recorded by Agrawala. The Sanskrit rendering 
of the commentary as *nauvitiaka merely touches the fringe of the problem. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF SANJAR'S EMPIRE AS 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE ‘ATABAT AL-KATABA 


By Ann K. S. LAMBTON 


HE study of Muslim institutions in Persia is made difficult by a lack of 
documents, nor is this lack due wholly to the destruction of those that 
once existed. Many of the legal contracts and procedures, especially those 
relating to customary as opposed to shar‘ law, were unwritten. Moreover 
80 far a8 local matters were concerned the process of recording was a laborious 
one in Persia as elsewhere; and it must have seemed unnecessary to record 
what every village elder knew. Another difficulty which faces us in the study 
of Muslim institutions in Persia is the fact that the sources often use terms 
imprecisely. Some are used in both a general and a technical sense. The same 
term may be used to denote a number of different institutions and the meaning 
of any term may vary according to both time and place. Examples of this 
imprecision which have particular relevance to the period under discussion 
are 4gíà', nà' ib, shihna, and rats. An added complication is the fact that 
plurality of office was common and that when an individual held more than one 
office the sources do not always clearly distinguish between the attributes and 
functions pertaining to each. 

We have, however, in the ‘Atabat al-kataba compiled by Mu'ayyid ud-Dawla 
Muntajab ud-Din Badi' Atábeg al-Juwayni an unusually rich collection of 
documents for the reign of Sanjar (D11-52/1117-57). The Persian text, with an 
introduction by Mirza Muhammad Qazwini, has been edited by ‘Abbas Iqbal. 
A number of the documents which it contains are included also in a collection 
known as the Munsha’ai+ 'ahd-4 501/1107 wa Khwarazmshahian wa ava'sl-i 
‘ahd-i Mughul.* The contents of these two collections have been described by 
Mehmed Köymen in Selçuklu devri kaynaklarına dásr araştırmalar, 1.3 The 
compiler of the ‘Atabat al-kataba, Muntajab ud-Din, came to Marv in a.m. 516 
with the intention of learning the art of a secretary (dabir); he eventually 
became head of the diwan ul-inshà' of Sanjar. ‘Awfi mentions his eloquence 
as a writer. The compilation of the ‘Atabat al-kataba was apparently under- 
taken by him on the order of Abü'] Fath Nasir ud-Din Tahir b. Fakhr al-Mulk 
b. Nizäm al-Mulk, who became wazir to Sanjar in A.H. 628 and held office 
for some 20 years. Mirzä Muhammad Qazwini places the date of compilation 


1 Tehran, 1950. 

3 See V. Rosen, Les manuscrits persans de l'Institut des Langues Orteniales, Petrograd, 1886, 
No. 26, pp. 146-59. 

3 Ankara, 1951. A detailed account of the reign of Sanjar will be found in Buyuk Selçuklu 
imperatorluğu tarihi, II, Ankara, 1964, by the same author. 

t Inbdbw'l-albab of Muhammad 'Aufí, ed. E. G. Browne and Mirza Muhammed Qazwini, 
London, Leyden, 1906, 1, 78-80. 
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between the years A.H. 528 and 5481 The ‘Atabat al-kataba consists of a ^ 
collection of official documents and private letters. The former, comprising 
mainly diplomas (manshir), deeds of investiture (taglid), and commissions 
(msthàl) for various military, civil, and religious officials, throw considerable 
light on the administrative system of Sanjar, and the way in which the central 
government sought to retain, or reimpose, its control. 

The appointment of religious officials, as that of the military, was made 
normally by the central government. For the execution of their decrees they 
were, aa formerly, dependent on the military officials; they were sometimes, 
but not always, placed under the control of the local officials in the provinces. 
Thus, in a deed of investiture (taglid) for the qad ul-qudat, Diya’ ud-Din Majd 
ul-Islàm, as 0605, khattb, and muhiasib of Astaräbäd, the amirs, isfahsalars, 
muqgta's, mutasarrifs, and officials are enjoined to accord to him authority 
and respect in whatever concerns sharî affairs and the gädi’s court; to hand 
over to him mosques, pulpits, shrines, and places of worship, and to let no one 
preach without his permission and approval; to constrain and punish on his 
behalf whoever refused to appear in the qüdvs court; and to strengthen his 
hand especially in regard to the administration of awqaf.3 Similarly in a diploma 
(manshür) for Awhad ud-Din as muhtasib of Mazandaran the shthnas, deputies 
of the governors (wulat), mugta's, tax collectors (mutasarrsfan), eminent men, 
ru’asä, and prominent persons (a‘yän) of Mazandaran are enjoined to respect 
and strengthen him in the affairs which had been entrusted to him.* A com- 
mission (tafwid) for a certain ‘Aziz ud-Din for the office of mutawallt of the 
awqaf of the town of Gurgän and its neighbourhood likewise instructs the 
deputies (nuwwüb), governors (wulat), mugia‘s, and shwmas to strengthen 
‘Aziz ud-Din’s deputy, Diya’ ud-Din, and also enjoins the eminent and respected 
sayyrds, gadis, imams, rw’ asa, landowners (dahäqin), deputies (nuwwdb), and 
muqta‘’s of the town of Gurgan and its neighbourhood to accord full dignity 
and authority to him, 

Although executive power was in the hands of the officials of the ‘ temporal 
government ' they were nevertheless expected to consult and seek the approval 
of the vmàms, muftis, and ‘ulama in the punishment of criminals. The deed of 
investiture for Yaranqush as shthna of Juwayn instructs him not to undertake 
any affairs pertaining to the dîwan (of the shihna) without their agreement or 
without consulting them.’ Similarly the deputy shihna of Gulpayagan is ordered 
in a commission for Majd ud-Din Muhammad as gädi of that place to uphold 
the respect in which the qadî was held and exert himself in what concerned the 
prestige and expedition of religious affairs and the execution of the decisions 
of the gádv's court (majlis-i hakam).§ Abi’l Fath Yüsuf b. Khwärazmshäh 

1 For these and other details see the Introduction to the Persian edition of the ‘Atabat al. 
uS &t least of these letters belong to the period after the death of Sanjar and must have 
been added after the orginal compilation (see Introduction to the Persian text). 


3 ‘AK, 52. * 'AK, 88. 5 'AK, 63. 
° of. ‘AK, 79. 5 * AK, 61. 5 ‘AK, 45-6. 
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in a document appointing him ngib of Ray is likewise enjoined to instruct 
his deputies to consult with the sayytds, gadis, imams, the righteous, the pious, 
and shaykhs in the affairs of the town and province.! 

The position of the finance officials varied. In a deed of investiture for 
Zayn ud-Din for the post of mustawft of Marv the deputies (nutmwäb) of the 
amir tsfahsalar (i.e. the local military commander) were enjoined to show him 
every respect; all help and assistance were to be accorded to him from the 
residence of the ra’ïs; every demand and levy, the imposition of which was 
unavoidable, were to be registered (ie. sanctioned) by his deputy. When 
Mu'in ud-Din was appointed ‘amtl of Marv as the deputy of the diwdn the 
diploma he was given stated that the governor’s office (diwān-i ayälat), the 
office of the rats, the gadr's court, the leaders of religion, and the notables 
of the town and province must honour him, consider him ‘as our deputy 
(nà^sb) in that province ', refer to him in affairs which pertained to the dewan 
and co-operate with him in the collection of taxes. Marv, however, held a 
special position, being one of the capitals of the empire.* The deed of investiture 
for Tàj ud-Din Abü' Makarim Ahmad b. al-‘Abbas as ra’ts of Mazandaran, 
however, placed the ‘ämti under the supervision of the ræ’ts.5 

There appear to have been three main types of local court, the 78 
court, to which shar affairs were referred, the diwüän-t riydsat, which was 
concerned mainly with cases relating to taxation (see below), and the shthna’s 
court, which probably dealt mainly with cases concerning public security. 
In addition to these courts there was in some, if not all, provinces a diwan-+ 
mazälim. In the deed of investiture for the governorship (‘amal) of Gurgän 
Mas'üd b. Muhammad is enjoined to instruct the head of the diwan-+ mazalim 
to show vigilance in his duties. The sayyids, also, as a corporation were placed 
under the special jurisdiction of the nagtb of the sayytds. A diploma for Murtada 
Jamal ud-Din as nagtb of the sayyids of Gurgan, Dihistän, and Astarabad 
instructed the deputies (nuwwab) of the dewan and the officials of the town and 
its dependencies to hand over to him the affairs of the sayytds and not to 
‘interfere in them.’ 

No effective system of control over the provincial administration was, 
however, devised. The only sanctions of office were ethical and moral and 
these in practice proved insufficient. The powerful were often able to usurp 
power; and there are many instances during the reign of Sanjar of amirs 
and officials arrogating to themselves power in excess of that normally belonging 
to the offices they held. Thus, the diploma for Abü'l Fath ‘Imad ud-Din b. 
Abi Bakr ‘Alā ad-Din b. ‘Imad ad-Din Qumäj as governor and shihna of 
Balkh commands him to remember that he is charged with a great and delicate 
task, that whatever he does or says will be subject to the permission or reproof 
of the court, and that he will be answerable in the next world and will be 
rewarded for his good words and actions and punished for those which were 

1 ‘AK, 43. ‘AK, 48. 3 ‘AK, 67. 4 ‘AK, 46, 68. 

5 ‘AK, 29. * ‘AK, 20. 1 ‘AK, 64. 
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evil." Similarly the document for the appointment of Abi’l Fath Yüsuf b. 
Khwärazmshäh as na@’sb of Ray warns him that whatever good or evil he does 
will be duly rewarded and he will be answerable in the next world.! Warnings 
of the same kind are given in the deed of investiture for Taj ud-Din Abü'l 
Makärim as ra’is of Mazandaran and in the mandate (msthdl) issued for him. 
He is warned that God in all things is aware of his secrets and that he will 
receive in this world and the next the due reward of what he says, does, and 
thinks? The commission for Majd ud-Din Muhammad as qaf: of Gulpäyagan 
warns him likewise to think of ‘ that great day when the Creator will be the 
judge ’.4 

The nature of authority, in spite of the apparent attempt ‘to balance’ 
the various offices, was personal rather than institutional This is shown by 
the fact that widely differing powers were accorded to the holders of the same 
office in different places and on different occasions. Plurality of office—against 
which Nizam ul-Mulk protests in the S$yasat-námo—seems to have been not 
uncommon. Diya’ ud-Dawla we'd-Din, mentioned above, held the office 
of deputy wazir and was also head of the diwan-+ fughrä.$ Sharaf ud-Din, 
who was the head of the dwwün-i isfifä, was also appointed ra’ts of Bastam, 
though he did not exercise the latter office in person but was instructed to 
appoint Rashid ud-Din to act not only as deputy ra'is but also as mustawft | 
of Bastäm.® Zayn ud-Din Abü'l ‘Ala Sa'id b. al-Husayn was for years deputy 
mustawfi of Marv but remained at court carrying out the most delicate charge ', 
while a deputy acted for him as mustawfs.? This had been an unsatisfactory 
arrangement and Diya’ ud-Din was reappointed and sent to Marv.? Qiwam 
ud-Din Inan] Qutlugh Balka Abi’l Fada'il b. Anüshiravün, who was appointed 
na’tb of Ray, was also head of the diwédn-s ‘ard (office of the muster roll), the 
latter office being exercised by his deputy.? There are also instances of plurality 
of office among the religious officials. Diya’ ud-Din Majd ul-Islàm was qadi, 
khafib, and muhtasib of Astarábad 1°; Taj ul-Islàm Abū Sa‘d b. Muhammad b. 
Mansür as-Sam‘ani was ra’is of the Shafiis of Marv, khatib, and mudarris of 
various madrasas.? Zahir ud-Din, nagib of the sayyids of Mazandaran, was 
mudarris of several madrasas in Balkh.!* 

Various documents bear witness to a general inclination to reward with 
office ‘ old’ families. This tendency for offices to become hereditary was not 
new or confined to the reign of Sanjar; but it is quite clear that hereditary 
succession whether to public office or to ¢qfa‘s was not in any way a right, but, 
except where usurped, a favour accorded as an act of grace on the part of the 
sultan. Thus, the diploma for Abi’l Fath b. Abi Bakr b. Qumäj as governor 
and shthna of Balkh, which post his grandfather had held before him, states, 
‘... it is among the customs of our kingdom . . . to entrust the place 


1 ‘AK, 78. * ‘AK, 44. 3 ‘AK, 28; 27. 4 SAK, 45. 
5 ‘AK, 50. * ‘AK, 56. i ' ‘AK, 40. 5 ‘AK, 47. 
? ‘AK, 72, 13. 10 ‘AK, 52. u ‘AK, 87. 15 ‘AK, 35. 
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and rank of the father to the son and to bring them up in the bosom of (our) 
sincere care and attention 1 Similarly in the document issued in favour of 
Maa'üd b. Muhammad for the governorship (‘amal) of Gurgàn it is stated that 
the emir Muhammad Yül Aba had held the governorship of Gurgàn, that when 
he died Sanjar had given the office to his son, Hasan, ‘ and singled him out with 
gifte and favours in the expectation that he would follow in the paths of service 
and the footsteps of his father . . .’, but that in fact he rebelled and Sanjar 
marched against him and defeated him? A commission for the ra’is of Sarakhs 
states that because of the special favour in which its people were held ‘ we 
want their ra’ts and leader to be a person who is related to an ancient family, 
equipped to deal with important affairs . . .'. The document entrusting 
Nasih ud-Din with the office of ‘aml for the town of Gurgän and the neighbour- 
hood states that the office had been entrusted to him because he traced ' his 
origin back to a famous family and has performed great things and given 
evidence of sagacity and integrity 4 Taj ud-Din Abü'l Makärim Ahmad b. 
al-‘Abbäs, who was appointed ra’is of Mazandaran, also came from a family 
‘whose ancestors had held office under the Seljiiqs’. There was likewise a 
hereditary tendency among the gadts.* 

There are also to be found in the documents in the ‘Atabat al-kataba recom- 
mendations to keep each class in its proper place and to preserve the rank and 
status of each. The deed of investiture for Inanj Balk& as governor of 
Mazandaran contains the following words: ‘ since it is established and obvious 
that every class (stnf) of people has its rank and degree . . . as God has said, 
** We raised some over others in rank ’’, everyone, in that rank and station by 
which God has favoured him, and with that blessing and gift by which God has 
singled him out, must exert himself in showing gratitude to the Giver’.’ 
Similarly Abi’l Fath b. Abi Bakr b. Qumäj is enjoined in the diploma 
appointing him to the office of governor and shthna of Balkh to consider one 
of his obligatory duties the maintenance of each class in its proper rank.? This, 
however, does not mean that there was a feudal hierarchy ; it derives on the 
contrary from the conservative nature of Islamic society and its corporate 
structure. 

The relations between Sanjar and his amirs were not those of lord and vassal ; 
the source of all grants of authority or land was the absolute sovereignty of the 
sultan, The amirs were for the most part mamlüks or freedmen. Qumäj, 
for example, who became the sultan's ngib (see below), and had been appointed 


1 ‘AK, 76. * ‘AK, 17. ‘AK, 40. 

4 ‘AK, 60. 5 ‘AK, 2]. 

* cf. ‘AK, 10, 11, 65, and also my article ' Quis custodiet custodes ', Studia Islamica, v and 
vi, 1956. 

T ‘AK, 18-14. د‎ 

5 ‘AK, 78. 


5 For a further discussion of this see the text of my inaugural lecture, Islamic society in 
Persia, London, School of Oriental and African Studies, 1954. 
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Sanjar's atabeg in A.H. 490 by Barkyäruq ! was a mamlük. Although the status 
of a mamlük was not originally of equal social standing with that of a freeborn 
malik no particular stigma attached to it, and a mamlük could and did rise to 
the highest positions in the state. Thus, in the diploma for Abü'l Fath b. Abi 
Bakr b. Qumäj for the office of governor and shthna of Balkh it is stated that 
Qumaj ‘although he was one of the mamlüks possessed the zeal (himmat) 
of a malik and for this reason became a sharer and partner in the kingdom and 
empire ’.2 The fact, however, that many of those holding high positions were 
technically slaves was one of the factors which prevented the emergence of a 
feudal society in which there was a union of vassalage and benefice. By Islamic 
law on the death of a mamiük his possessions escheated to his master. In 
practice it often happened that on the death of a royal mamluk the sultan 
would grant his possessions to one of his descendants, as happened in the case 
of Qumaj and Abi’l Fath. Many amirs and atäbegs, who had held provincial 
governments, were in fact able to establish hereditary dynasties, but they 
did this not as vassals but by usurpation. The amir or mamlük, whether he was 
the holder of a provincial government, an ‘ administrative ° aga‘, or a military 
gta’, owed the obligation of obedience and service to the sultan, but there was 
no obligation of protection or maintenance upon the sultan ; so little, in fact, 
was the duty of protection felt that it sometimes happened that two persons 
were simultaneously assigned the same area. There are injunctions in some 
of the documents of the ‘Atabat al-kataba to recover tqtä‘s which have been 
usurped, but this does not amount to a duty of protection. There was no 
contract involving mutual fealty. The sultan was, like other Muslims, in 
theory subject to the shari'a but no procedure was devised to make him so 
in practice, and there was consequently no way in which a mugta‘ could obtain 
redress against the sultan except by force. The sultan required service from the 
amirs and granted in return for service an $q(à' ; but the grant was arbitrary, 
subject to re-grant at irregular intervals and to revocation without cause. 
This was the case whether the grant was made to an amir, a mamlük, or a malik. 
Originally the term and status of malsk was confined to members of the Seljüq 
family, but by the time of Sanjar the distinction between malik and amir 
had ceased to be a clear one. The leading amirs had already aspired to and in 
some cases achieved the status of malik, a transition which was facilitated by 
the institution of the atabegate under which the atabeg was married to the 
mother of the Seljüq malsk entrusted to his care ; and they were referred to as 
‘brother ’ or ‘ child’ 3 in the same way as were the sultan's own relatives. 

The term tgfa@‘ is used in the ‘Atabat al-kataba for a grant (i) for military 
service, and (ii) in lieu of salary. There are no instances of the term being used 
as the equivalent of a provincial government, in which sense it is frequently used 


1 Ibn ul-Athir, al-Kàmil fi t-ta'rikh (ed. Tornberg), x, 180. 

2 ‘AK, 75. 

° cf. ‘AK, 30, 35, 39, 82. The deed of investiture for Burhan ud-Din as gadi of Nishäpür 
refers to him also as brother (AK, 57). 
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by Ibn ul-Athir and others." Military +q/@‘s, as in Büyid times,? fall into two 
classes: those granted to the great amàrs, among whom were the sipahsalärs 
or 4sfahsalàrs, and those to the lesser amirs, who are referred to in the docu- 
ments as mugta's. The precise significance of the various terms used to denote 
the members of the military classes in the documents is not always clear. 
Hasham, for example, appears to have denoted the military entourage of the 
sultan or his governors, and hence probably included not only mamlüks and 
freedmen but also tribal leaders ; in some cases it seems to be used to designate 
the military forces in general of a governor, while in others it perhaps implied 
only his ‘tribal’ followers. The terms mwajannida, sipahiän, ghulämän, 
and ajnad are used for the soldiery as distinct from the amirs. The first two 
appear to be used in a general sense. 4jnad occurs relatively seldom and may 
have the meaning of local troops, but the context does not make it clear. 
Ghulaman were military slaves. 

The grant of tgta‘s to the great amitrs was related to past as well as future 
services. Thus a diploma for an sqta of 3,000 Nishüpüri dinars in Mazandaran 
for the Amir Isfahsalar Siraj ud-Din Najm ul-Islàm, the Isfahbud of Mazan- 
daran, makes it clear that the grant was primarily a reward for the services 
he had performed both at court and on military expeditions. There is no 
question of an 50/25“ being held as by right. It was, on the contrary, granted by 
the sultan as an act of grace. The diploma for Siraj ud-Din states that an iqta' 
befitting his good services, skill, and excellency had been granted to him by 
way of a favour (in'àm) and an honour (+kräm).# The diploma also mentions 
that he had come to court and performed the duties of service (shara it-t 
bandags) to the sultan and been honoured by the royal attention. There is, 
however, no implication in the wording of a mutual contract. 

The period for which a grant was made does not appear to be stipulated, 
but it must not be assumed from this that the grants were either hereditary or 
lifelong. A mandate for Abi Bakr b. ‘Imad ad-Din confirms him in the posses- 
sion of whatever had pertained to him in the way of tgia‘s and allowances 
(jab) according to the record of the diwan-4 ‘ard and the estates (asbab wa 
amlak) which he held in accordance with documents and title deeds.9 This 
suggests that an tga‘ was not a lifelong grant. Abü'l Fath, Abū Bakr's son, 
held the $gíaà's and estates of his father and grandfather, but this, too, was 
by an act of grace on the part of the sultan and not by hereditary right. When 
these estates were allocated to him after the death of his father and grand- 


1 Professor Claude Cahen in his valuable article, ‘ Évolution de l'iqtà' ’, has pointed out that 
wilaya, iqtà, and mulk were carefully distinguished in the Eastern Persian documents belonging 
to this period (Annales, Économie-Sociétés-Civilisaiions, 1953, 49). 

2 of. C. Cahen, ‘ Évolution de Iiqtà' '. 

? 'AK, 84. 

* ibid. 

5 ibid. 

* ' AK, 39-40. 
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father! the horsemen (khuytl), tribal levies (hasham), and military slaves 
(ghulämän), who had been in the army ( fawj) of the deceased, were also allotted 
to him.? 


The grants to the great amirs were sometimes accompanied by immunities ' 


and powers of jurisdiction. Thus, the diploma for Siraj ud-Din, mentioned 
above, states that all the officials of the central government are to hold his 
sqta' immune and all people are to refrain from making any demands upon it.? 
When the holder of an “7/2ة‎ also held an official position, such as that of shthna, 
na? +b, or walt, in the same locality, he presumably in fact exercised powers of 
jurisdiction in his $gtà. The diploma for Abü'l Fath b. Abi Bakr b. Qumaj 
for the office of governor and shthna of Balkh states that he had been allotted 
the tqfa‘s which his father and grandfather had held, and that the diploma 
had been written and executed ' so that he could take possession of his tqtd‘at 
and amlak’.4 It is clear from the diploma that he was responsible for the 
management of the finances in the area of his government and there is no 
reason to suppose this did not also apply to his own igiä‘s and amlak. The 
mandate for Abii Bakr, mentioned above, confirmed him in possession of his 
iqtä's and estates (asbab wa amlak) and granted him full immunity in them.’ 
` The égia‘s granted to the lesser amirs as well as those to the great amirs 

were entered in the duwan-t ‘ard. They were normally allocated by the central 
government, but the execution of the instructions of the diwan-+ ‘ard was the 
responsibility of the local governor, who also presumably commanded the local 
troops if they were summoned for service by the sultan. A deed of investiture 
for ‘Adud ud-Din as governor of Gurgan instructs him to look carefully into the 
igta‘at of the mugfa‘s, to confirm according to the former record the #qfa‘ of | 
anyone in service and to resume anything which had been seized fraudulently 
without his or Sanjar’s order; any grant which had fallen in ‘ since our journey 
to Transoxania °’ ë belonged to the diwan and ‘Adud ud-Din was to keep it 


1 In spite of the fact that Bundäri states that Qumà&j and his son were killed in the engagement 
with the Ghuzz in which they captured Sanjar in A.H. 548 (Zubdai an-nusgrai wa nukhbat al-‘ugrat, 
ed. M. T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1889, p. 283), it ıs clear from the doouments in the ‘Atabat al-kataba 
that Quma) and his son, Abū Bakr, were killed in a previous engagement. Bundäri does m fact 
mention that one of Qumäj’s sons was killed by the Ghuzx prior to 648 (p. 282). Ibn ul-Athir 
states that Qumäj fled from the Ghuzr to Marv prior to 548 (xı, 116), and that he and his son 
Abi Bakr were kılled in the battle of 548 (xı, 118); he also states that Muhammad b. Abi Bakr 
[b.] Qumäj was with Sanjar during this engagement (xr, 118). RAwandi, however, states that 
Qumäj and his son were killed by the Ghuzz prior to the engagement of 548 (Rühat-us-sudür 
wa äyat-us-eurür, ed. Muhammad Iqbal (GMS), London, Leyden, 1921, 117-18). Bee also my 
Landlord and peasant in Persia, O.U.P., 1953, 58-9. 

? ‘AK, 76. * ‘AR, 84. 

* ‘AK, 76-7. Amlak are private estates and hence transmitted by inheritance. Qumaj, 
es stated above, was a mamlük and consequently on his death his estates in theory, if not in 
practice, would have escheated to the sultan, and Qumäj’s descendants could not legally have 
taken possession of them unless they had received a formal grant from the sultan. 

5 ‘AK, 39-40. 

* It appears that this ‘journey to Transoxania’ coincided with some disorganization in 
the affairs of the empire, and consequently it seems more likely that it refers to the expedition 
of A.H. 585-6 in which Sanjar was defeated by the Qar& Khitay, rather than to the shorter and 
more successful expedition of A.H. 524. 
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and not to confer it on any new holder without the order and decree of the 
sultan. The head of the duvän-1 inshà' and the mushrif of the empire, Muntajab 
ud-Din, was moreover sent to Gurgan to inform ‘Adud ud-Din of Sanjar's 
views on the administration and similar instructions were given to Muntajab 
ud-Din: ‘Let everyone who holds an tga‘ and allowance (nänpära) and is 
regularly in service be confirmed in his old 47/2“. Let no one dispute it. Let 
everyone be satisfied with what he has and give more service and obedience, 
so that we may increase both [our] favour (nam) to him and his gta. Let 
every *gíà' which has fallen in since our journey to Transoxania be taken for 
the royal diwàn. And let not one mann of grain or one gold dinar be allocated, 
so that when all the army (hasham) come to court (bs khidmat rasand) each 
` one shall duly be given an tqfa‘ from the surplus’.? In the same document 
Muntajab ud-Din was instructed to seek, on arrival in Gurgän, to win over the 
amirs, mugta's, soldiers (stpahtan), and leaders (mugaddimän) of the province, 
and to promise them kindness, favour, and increased 1q{&‘s and allowarices.? 
The pay of the soldiery was also laid down by the diwan-1 ‘ard. The diploma 
for Abi’] Fath b. Abi Bakr for the office of governor and shihna of Balkh 
runs: ‘we command the deputies of ‘Imad ud-Din, the Amir of Khurasan 
[Abū] Fath]—may their authority be prolonged—to pay thé sums for the 
wages of the tribal levies and military slaves (hasham wa ghulämän) according 
to the arrangement laid down '. More striking is the injunction in the diploma 
for Inânj Qutlugh Balka as the sultan's n4œ°#b in Ray to ‘all the followers 
(hasham) of the amirs and tsfahsalàrs, who are our slaves, the different classes 
of soldiers (asnaf-+ mutajanntda), and. holders of tqta‘s in Ray’ to draw their 
allowances (nànpüra) with his agreement and approval, and as laid down and 
authorized by him, ‘ because although he had the honour of the name of 
na@’sb there [i.e. in Ray] he was head of the dtwan-t ‘ard at court’. This shows 
clearly that military allowances were normally allotted by the diwan-1 ‘ard 
and not by the local governor. On the other hand the deed of investiture for 
the governorship of Gurgan for Mas‘üd b. Muhammad instructs him to fix 
and grant the igfa's, pay (mawäjib), and allowances (arzaq) of each person. 


1 ‘AR, 21. 

3 ‘AK, 69. 

* ‘AK, 68. This document, if I am right in dating it after Sanjar's return from his defeat 
by the Qaré Khitày, was issued at a time when conditions were far from normal. The khutba 
had been read in Nishäpür in the name of tho Khwärezmshäh Atsiz in A.H. 536, and there had 
been disorder and bloodshed in parte of Khuräsän and the neighbourhood. 

4 'AK TI. 

5 ‘AK, 73. 

* ‘AK, 20. Conditions when this grant was made also appear to have been somewhat un- 
settled, because the document instruots Mas‘üd to remember that it is not permissible to punish 
or reproach anyone in the absence of some clear and evident fault, ‘so that those who were in 
service should not be broken at heart and those who had fled from service should turn back 
encouraged '. Mas'üd was in Gurgan on a number of occasions, and it is not clear on which 
this document was issued. He appears to have been sent twice by Sanjar to Gurgün between 
the years AH 513 and 521 (see Zahir ud-Din Mar‘ashi, T'ürikhÀ-i Tabarisiin wa Rüyan ua 
Mazandaran, ed. ‘Abbis Shäyän, Tehran, 1955, 160 ff). He went to Khuräsän with Sanjar 
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Under Sanjar, as under various other sultans before and after him, grants 
were made in lieu of salary; these were also sometimes called sqta‘s. In 
certain cases it is possible that a particular area was attached to a particular 
office,? but this does not appear to have been the normal practice. A diploma 
for the Amir Isfahsilar Jamal ud-Din as shthna of the Turkomans runs: 
‘we have allotted (to him) in accordance with what is recorded and laid down 
the dgtā'ät which were in his name in the neighbourhood of Gurgan and we 
have granted to him the office of shthna of Dihistan and the deputy governor- 
ship (miyübat-i ayalat) of that province’. The wording of the document, 
however, does not make it clear whether these tq at were granted to him in 
lieu of salary for the office which he held or simply because he was an amir. 
The office of shthna was usually held by an amir, who would in any case have 
held a * military ’ 1018“. There is a similar ambiguity about the grants mentioned 
above for Qumaj and his grandson.* 

A provincial government is designated in the ‘Atabat al-kataba by the term 
ayälat or wilayat. ‘Amal, riydsat, and niydbat are also (though not invariably) 
used in a sense which is equivalent to that of a provincial government. Thus, 
the deed of investiture for Mas'üd b. Muhammad, Sanjar's nephew, for the 
governorship (‘amal) of Gurgan mentioned above is a delegation of authority 
not inferior to that of a governor. The deed runs: ' His [Mas'üd's] actions in 
loosmg and binding, leaving and removing, giving and depriving, dismissing 
and appointing, pardoning and punishing, cherishing and driving away are 
tantamount to a decree and order from ourselves, and we command that his 
order and prohibition in all affairs entrusted to him [shall be considered] 
as our command and prohibition 5 This was a simple delegation of authority, 
and there is no question of Sanjar’s relations to Mas'üd being contractual 
such as those of a lord and vassal. All fortresses, castles, and strongholds, 
as well as the taxes and revenue from the plains and mountains, the land and 
the sea, were entrusted to Mas'üd.9 The duties, which had been delegated to 
him by Sanjar, are the normal duties of a Muslim ruler. The only sanctions are 
ethical. Mas‘üd is instructed to mark that in all things the most important of 
affairs was to observe the will of God, to commend himself to God, and so to 


c. 622 (Bundari, 154) and left Khuräsän, where he had been with Sanjar, in 524. He then met 
Mahmüd b. Muhammad in Kirmänshähän and the latter asagned to him Ganja (Ibn al-Athir, 
x, 469). In the following year, however, Mas‘iid appears to have been in Gurgän again, because 
Ibn ul-Athir states that on Mahmiid’s death he set out from Gurgän for Tabriz (x, 474). 

1 There 18, for example, mention of an tgtà' of the mustawfV' al-mamalik ın a document dated 
AH. 663 (Munsha’at-+ ‘ahd-i Saljügi wa Khwarazmshahian wa avà'sl-$ ‘ahd-+ Mughul, f. 22b). 

* Thus Hamdullah Mustawfi states that Khwärazm was ‘allocated’ to (dar wajh-i) the 
tashthkhäna, and since Anüshtegin was fashtdar (ewer-bearer) the office of shhna of Khwärarm 
belonged to him (The Ta’rikh-1-guzida, ed. E. G. Browne (GMS), Leyden, London, 1910, 486). 

3 ‘AK, 85. 

4 of. also a diploma for the office of dádbeg issued by the dîwan of Abü'| Muzaffar Tughril 
Shih b. Muhammad, the Seljüq ruler of Karman (551-63/1156-87), which mentions the igta‘ 
and nänpära of the grantee and also the dues (rusüm) of the office of dadbeg (Munsha’dt-s ‘ahd-i 
Salqt wa Khwarazmshahian wa avs ‘ahd-i Mughul, f. 308). 

5 ‘AK, 19. $ ‘AK, 18. 
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achieve safety in both worlds.! The purpose of Islamic government in medieval 
times was, in theory, the creation of conditions in which the believer could live 
the true life of a Muslim. It is natural therefore that the patronage of religion 
and the religious classes should be the first charge laid upon Mas'üd. He is 
enjoined to exert himself in reviving the precepts of the shari'a and strengthening 
the canons of religion, to treat gadis, imams and ‘ulama, ‘ who are the heirs of 
the Prophet ', with respect and honour, to strengthen them in their duties, and 
to engage energetically in holy war (jihad) against unbelievers in the neighbour- 
hood of Dihistàn and the deserts of Minqishläq.? On the other hand the main 
function of a medieval Islamic government was the maintenance of order and 
external defence, and so it was also natural that the second charge laid upon 
Mas‘üd should concern public order. He is enjoined to exert every effort to 
ensure the safety of travel by land and sea, carrying out in this respect with the 
mugta's and shthnas of the surrounding districts whatever caution and vigilance 
demanded ; he was also to consider the punishment of the immoral and wicked, 
thieves, seditious persons, and highway robbers as among the duties that were 
obligatory upon him.? He was also enjoined to instruct the head of his diwdn-+ 
mazälim to exercise care and vigilance in listening to the words of those who 
demanded redress, to expose injustices, and to recover the rights of the 
oppressed from those who had usurped them.* Although power to collect taxes 
is delegated to Mas'üd, he is not authorized to alter the tax rates. He is 
instructed to warn all governors (wulat), muqta‘s, and officials to demand 
kharaj, tithes (a’shar), and diwan dues with courtesy and at the proper time 5 
and as fixed and laid down, and not to make extra-ordinary demands. He is 
further enjoined to consider kindness and ‘the winning over of hearts’ as 
the basis of his administration and to prevent differences or disputes arising 
between his military entourage and retinue (khadam), or between slaves and 
freedmen.? The payment of amirs and officials was to be sanctioned by him. 
The deed further orders all the amirs, authorities (awliyà), and notables of 
Gurgàn, Tabaristän, Dihistàn, Bastàm, and Dämghän to refer to his diwan 
and his deputies all demands for pay (mawajtb) and allowances (nànpàra), 
and all the leaders, well-known persons, and people? of these places to pay, 
on his decree and order, the taxes (amd), dues (rustim), and cesses (hugiiq) 
of the diwan to the mugta/s and tax collectors (mutasarrifan).® 

The duty of consultation was also enjoined upon Mas'üd. This derives in 
all probability from two sources: (1) the custom of the steppe, which had 
retained its vigour in the eastern part of the empire, and (ii) the Quranic 


1 ‘AK, 19. 3 ‘AK, 19. 3 ibid. * 'AK, 20. 

5 of, Nizam ul-Mulk, Siydsat-nama, ed. Schefer, Paris, 1891, 18. 5 ‘AK, 20. 

* Ra‘aya, ht. subjecte. The term seema to be used in the documents often to designate the 
people in general as opposed to the military and offioial olasses, and I have translated 1t whero it 
appears to be used in this way by people (rather than subjects). Ra‘iyyat seems often to be used 
to designate the ‘ civil’ population as opposed to the military. 

* 'AK, 21. 
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principle of ‘Consult with them in affairs’. But this ‘consultation’, too, 
was an act of grace on the part of the sultan, and no such mutual duty as is 
found in Western feudalism is involved. The deed instructs Mas‘üd to treat 
with respect the emīrs and eminent men from Khuräsän, ‘Iräq, and Mazandaran 
in his military entourage according to their ranks and classes, to consider 
consultation with them important, to listen to and consider carefully whatever 
anyone said, and to put into practice, after deliberation and consultation 
with his devoted and experienced followers whatever was most expedient. 
The deed also states that Sanjar had consulted well-known people of the 
provinces concerned, military and civil, before deciding to appoint Mas‘id.* 
A similar injunction to consult and confer with experienced leaders and local 
notables is likewise found in various other documents.? 

Since a provincial governorship was a delegation of the sultan’s authority, 
it is clear that among the powers delegated to the provincial governor might 
be that to appoint lesser governors and shthnas under himself to various parte 
of the territory entrusted to him. The same applied to a maltk who held 
authority under the sultan. A deed of investiture for the governorship (ayälat 
wa wilayat) of Mazandaran, which appears to have been issued by a Seljüq 
malik, who had himself been invested by the sultan, states that with a view to 
establishing justice and security the grantor had decided to hand over the 
governorship of Mazandaran to the Isfahsalar Ina[n]j Balka, and to make 
Inānj his deputy in furthering the interests of the Muslims and the ordering 
of the affairs of those regions, whether concerning the military or the people 
(ra‘tyyat), rich or poor, noble or common.’ This too is clearly a simple delegation 
of authority and not a case of sub-infeudation. 

The deed of investiture for ‘Adud ud-Din for the governorship of Gurgan 
issued after Sanjar’s return from Transoxania 5 gives him authority as Sanjar's 
deputy: ' his status there is as ours (makan-+ 14 anja makän-1 mà ast)’ and all 
that concerns the diwan and the people, the military entourage and soldiery 
(mutajannida), whether Turks or non-Turks, was relegated to him. He was 
to appoint officials (karkunän) and tax collectors (mutasarrifan). The military 
entourage, soldiers (stpahian wa mutajannida), mugta's, people, and taxpayers 
of the province were entrusted to his care. The amirs, tsfahsalars, muqta's, 
notables, local troops (ajnad), sayytds, gadis, imams, shaykhs, and people of 
the province were in their turn enjoined to obey him, to submit their needs 
and requests to his judgment, and to seek the satisfaction and fulfilment of 
these from him." 

A document issued for Abii’! Fath Yüsuf b. Khwarazmshah for the office 


1 ‘AK, 20. 2 ‘AK, 18. 

3 e.g. in the diploma for ‘Imad ud-Din Abi’) Fath b. Abi Bakr b. Qumaj as governor and 
shshna of Balkh (pp. 78-9). of. also the abstract of a diploma written on behalf of Tughtegin 
for the sons of Muhammad b. as-Siff for the office of ra'fs of Damascus (Ibn al-Qalams!, History 
of Damascus, ed. H. F. Amedroz, Beyrut, 1908, 144-5). 

* ‘AK, 15. 5 See above, p. 374, n. 6. 

5 ‘AK, 31. 7 ‘AK, 81-2. 
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of deputy governor (niyabat-¢ ayälat) of the town of Ray ! is also a delegation 
of authority virtually equivalent to that of an ordinary governorship, or to 
the office of a shikna. Prominent amirs, sayyids, gadis, and imäms, the leading 
men of the guilds (agnaf) and the military (mutajanntda), and the leaders 
and elders of the people of the town and its neighbourhood were to refer whatever 
concerned the office of shihna to his diwan and the residence of his deputies 
(nuwwab), and to consider him the na’sb of the grantor in Ray ; and all the 
people of the town and province and officials were to pay the dues (marstimat) 
of the office of shthna according to former custom.? He is given charge of the 
administration of the town and province ; but particular emphasis is laid upon 
the preservation of order in the town and security on the roads, and the 
prevention of oppression. He was to exert every effort to stamp out the corrupt 
and tyrannical, brigands, and highway robbers, and to punish them after 
consultation with the gadis, imams, and notables. He was to keep the roads 
safe and to ensure peace of mind to merchants,‘ travellers, and strangers. 
Further he was enjoined to exert care in the matter of the price of foodstuffs 
and in the regulation of weights and measures. Wherever he suspected that 
mischief or vice might arise in the city, he was to appoint a night watchman 
(‘asas). He was also to consider as incumbent upon him the strengthening of 
religion and the execution of the decrees of the shari'a.” 

The term nd'$b is used in the ‘Atabat al-kataba in a general sense to mean a 
person to whom authority has been delegated, and in a special sense to mean 
the deputy of the sultan. ‘Imad ud-Din Qumaj, for example, is said to have 
risen until he became known as ‘ our (i.e. Sanjar’s) deputy and was singled 
out by this rank and great name from his peers, the pahlaväns, army leaders 
and governors of the surrounding regions ’.6 The diploma for Inanj Qutlugh 
Balkà as governor of Ray on behalf of the sultan (bar sabil-s niyäbat-1 hadrat)? 
delegates to him virtually all the functions of a governor. Inänj, who had been 
brought up at the sultan’s court,? was entrusted with the affairs of the military 
entourage and the duty of winning them over, as well as with the entire 
administration of the province of Ray, control (tasarruf) over the taxes and 
revenue, care of the royal property (asbäb-1 khüss) and the property of those 


1 It is not clear who issued this document. The grantor was presumably a Seljüq malik, 
sinco he claims that he had inherited the province of Ray from Muhammad b. Malikshäh. The 
document also states that Sanjar had confirmed his title to Ray and that Mas'üd had re-granted 
him the province. Ray enjoyed a special status during the reign of Sanjar, who, having defeated 
Mahmüd b. Muhammad near Ray in a.u. 518, kept Ray in his own hands as a precaution lest 
Mahmüd should rebel again (Ibn vl-Athir, al-Kämi!, x, 389). 

3 ‘AK, 44. : 

3 ‘AK, 43. 

* It is a notable fact that merchants are seldom mentioned in the documents in the ‘Atabat 


? See above, n. 1, for the special position of Ray under Sanjar. 
* ‘AK, 71. 
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who were absent or hostile, city tolls, escheated property (fayyaràt),? and taxes 
(abwäb-i mal) as laid down by the diwän Certain of the well-known amirs 
and two tsfahsdlars were appointed to accompany him with orders to obey 
him and co-operate with him in the administration of the province, the furthering 
of the affairs of the diwan, and the reduction of the burdens laid upon the 
people.* All the sultan's slaves (bandagän), members of the military entourage 
who had set out for that region, and the notables of the entourage already 
there were also ordered to obey him and co-operate with him.5 In the matter of 
appointments and dismissals they were to act in accordance with his dispositions 
because he had been empowered in these matters and the royal seal (khatam-+ 
khass) had been entrusted to him.? The office of the shihna and the tax office 
(dawün-$ ‘amal wa asbäb-1 khass) were to be located in his residence. The work 
of the lictors (aAdath) and the exaction of blood money for crimes was to be 
subject to his approval? He was to demand the diwûn taxes from the proper 
sources, pass them through the accounts, and fix what proportion of the taxes 
allocated to the sultan's slaves (bandagün) ought, in the interests of the state, 
to be remitted to them, and to remit it, and to keep what belonged to the 
diwan until orders were received concerning its disposal. He was to appoint a 
deputy over the tax administration (dwan4 ‘amal), such that, under him, 
the people would be at ease (sida), but one who would nevertheless administer 
the taxes properly so that he (Inànj) could attend to other delicate affairs. 
He is also enjoined to show respect to the religious classes.? 

Like many other terms the word shehna is used in the sources for the Seljüq 
period. with different shades of meaning. There are a number of instances of 
the same person being referred to variously as shthna, wali, or muqta‘. The 
holder of a large provincial government was, however, seldom called a shikna. 
The amir, ‘Abbas, for example, is called shthna of Ray by Ibn Jawzi 10 but 
walt of Ray by Awliy& Ullah Amuli 11; Bundari, however, states that Ray 
had been the tgta of al-Muqarrab Jawhar, who had been in Ray as walt, and 
that ‘Abbas had taken possession of it when Jawhar was killed. Ibn ul-Athir 


1 Darä'ib-4 shahr. The precise meaning of this term is not clear from the text. It is con- 
ceivable that ıt is here used to mean mustaghillat, i.e. rentable property ın towne such as shops 
baths, and caravansarais. Rawandi states that Sanjar after he had defeated Mahmi in a.n. 518 
took for the royal diwan (bà khags grrift) estates (diya) and dariba in every town in 'Iráq and the 
main regions. (Rähat-us-sudür wa äyat-us-surür, 171.) 

2 Or perhaps casual revenue, windfalls. For a discussion of the meaning of the term tayyarat 
see M Minovi and V. Minorsky, ‘ Nasir al-Din Tüsi on finance’, BSOAS, x, 8, 1941, 774). See 
also Ibn Balkhi, Fare-nama, ed. G. le Strange and R. A. Nicholson (GMS), London, 1921, 132. 

3 ‘AK, 72. 4 ‘AK, 72-3 5 ‘AK, 73. 

9 “AK, 13-4. ' ‘AK, 78. 8 ‘AK, 72. 

* The term dadbeg may possibly also be used in the sense of shthna towards the end of the 
Great Seljiiq period. The document for the office of dadbeg mentioned above, p. 376, n. 4, 
however, states that this office ranked second to that of atäbeg. 

10 Al- Muntazam, Haidarabad, A.K. 1357-9, x, 102. 
11 Türikh- Rüyän (ed. ‘Abbäs Khalili, Tehran, 1934-5), 89. 
31 Zubdai an-nusrat wa nukhbat al-‘usrat, 191. 
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calls Qumaj mugia‘ of Balkh," whereas Rawandi calls him walz? and in the 
‘Atabat al-kataba he is referred to in a diploma as the shihna. Rawandi also 
states that he was made shthna of the Ghuzz. In fact Qumaj held sqta's 
in Balkh and the neighbourhood, was invested with the powers of a governor 
in Balkh, and was in charge of the affairs of the Ghuzz tribes in the neighbour- 
hood. Consequently all three designations are in some measure correct. It is 
also stated in a document in the ‘Atabat al-kataba that Qumaj was Sanjar's 
na tb. In general the shihna was the military governor of a province, to which 
function he might also add that of being the special representative of the 
sultan. This was notably the case with the shthna of Baghdad, who was both 
the military governor of the city and the representative of the sultan 
with the caliph. The term shthna was also used to designate the official charged 
with tribal administration in a predominantly tribal area. For example, 
there was a shthna of the Turkomans in Gurgan. It seems likely that under 
Sanjar there was a tendency to combine the office of shihna with that of 
governor. Thus the diploma for ‘ Imad ud-Din Abü'l Fath b. Abi Bakr b. Qumaj 
(mentioned above) was for the governorship (ayälat) and office of shina of 
Balkh and its dependencies.” It is not entirely clear from the diploma whether 
the two offices were in fact separate and were merely temporarily united 
under one manor not. The former seems the more likely since the diploma 
enjoins Ábü'l Fath to appoint a sagacious and experienced deputy of upright 
and praiseworthy conduct to conduct the affairs of the shthna.® It appears that 
the deputy shihna in this case was charged with the punishment of criminals, 
the suppression of the oppressive and corrupt, the strengthening of the righteous 
and pure, the preservation of security on the roads, and, wherever sedition or 
highway robbery threatened, the appointment of honest guards (rugaba-t umna), 
who would inform the deputies of the governor’s office of whatever became 
known to them.” The general instructions to Abü'l Fath to protect the province, 
treat the people with justice and equity, and prevent oppression !9 concern 
presumably his functions as governor. A somewhat similar combination of 
offices is found in the document issued for the Isfahsalar Jamal ud-Din as 
shthna and deputy governor of Dihistan.“ 

In the main it seems that the shihna's duties were largely concerned with 
public security. The diploma for Sayf ud-Din Yaranqush as shihna of Juwayn 
enjoins him to treat the various classes of the people well, to refrain from 
aggression and from making improper or extraordinary demands upon them, to 


1 Al.Kamil, xı, 116. 3 Rahat-us-sudtir wa dyat-us-surir, 177. 
3 ‘AK, T1. 4 Rahat-us-sudiir wa àyai-ws-eurür, 177. 
5 ‘AK, 76. 


° Thus Muhammad Ibrahim appears to use the word shthna both as the ‘ representative ’ of 
the sultan and as a governor (Tartkh-s Saljilgian-i Kirmän, ed. M. T. Houtems, Leyden, 1886, 
10, 26, 33, 147, 153, and 169). 

? ‘AK, 77. 8 ‘AK, 79. * ‘AK, 79. 

10 ‘AK, 78. n ‘AK, 86. 
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protect them against injuries from the military and travellers, to stamp out 
brigands, robbers, and thieves, and to punish whoever protects such persons. 

Just as the sultan (or governor) delegated power to the shthna over certain 
affairs, so he could delegate his power to deputies. Thus the diploma for 
Sayf ud-Din Yaranqush instructs him ‘ to dismiss persons, formerly his deputies, 
from whom the people have suffered vexation, and not to allow them to engage 
in any affair pertaining to the diwdn[-1 shihna] '.3 On the other hand the same 
document states that Thiqat ul-Isläm, who had formerly been Sayf ud-Din’s 
deputy, was appointed to the office of kadkhuda of the diwän of the shthna,® 
Le. his appointment was made, or at least confirmed, by the sultan, as does not 
appear to have been the case with Sayf ud-Din’s deputies. From the instruc- 
tions given to Taj ud-Din Abū’l Makàrim when he was appointed ra’ïs of 
Mazandaran there seems to have been a certain presumption that the shthna’s 
court would deal unjustly with the people.* 

Dues were levied for the shthna in accordance with custom. In the diploma 
for ‘Imad ud-Din Abü'l Fath, mentioned above, the religious classes, the 
military, and the people in general are ordered to pay the customary dues 
levied for the deputies of the shehna.5 Likewise the amis and leaders of the 
Turkomans are instructed in the diploma for Inānj Balka Ulugh Jandar Beg 
as shihna of the Turkomans to pay the dues of the office of shthna to his 
deputies.® 

The Turkomans presented a special problem to the Seljügs ? ; it is natural 
that special arrangements should have been made for the administration of the 
areas in which they predominated. The diploma appointing Inànj Balka 
Ulugh Jandar Beg to the office of shihna of the Turkomans recognizes that 
they formed a special class,’ and also, perhaps, that they were naturally inclined 
to insubordination. Inānj is instructed not to allow their leaders to seize 
or interfere with the property of others or to commit disorder (wahshat). He 
is further enjoined to treat the elders and upright among them with respect, 
to constrain and put down the corrupt and oppressive, to appoint worthy 
and just deputies, to demand the dues of the shikna at the proper time, not to 
impose new dues, and to allot pastures and water to each leader according to 
the number of his households and followers.? In the case of the appointment of 
Jamal ud-Din as sina and deputy governor of Dihistan the nomads, the 
settled people, and the military were entrusted to his care, and the amirs, 
notables, tribal leaders (sälärän) of Minqishlàq, Shahristän, and elsewhere, 
and all the people of Dihistan were to obey him.1° 

The sultan delegated his functions which concerned the maintenance of 
defence and public order primarily to the governor (or shehna), who in practice 

1 ‘AK, 61. According to the diploma the office of shihna of Juwayn had been handed over 
to the diwin of Sanjar’s sister, Taj ud-Dawla wa’d-Din Nir Balka, and Sayf ud-Din Yaranqush 
had been appointed by her. This diploma confirms his appomtment. 

2 ‘AK, 81. 3 ibid. 4 See below, pp. 386-7. 


5 ‘AK, 80. 5 ‘AK, 82. 7 cf. Stydsat-nama, 94. 
* ‘AK, 81. * 'AK, 82. 19 ‘AR, 86. 
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was always a member of the military classes. His functions as judge and 
leader of the religious community he delegated in some measure to the gadis, 
but his functions as ‘ the shepherd of his people’ he delegated in part to an 
official known as the ra’ts. Thus, the deed of investiture for Taj ud-Din Abü'l 
Makärim Ahmad b. al-‘Abbäs b. Ahmad as ra’ts of Mazandaran, Gurgàn, 
Dihistàn, Astarabad, Bastam, and Gulpayagan enjoins him to seek in all 
things the will of God, to show solicitude ‘ for the good treatment of the people 
and to preserve them from [unjust treatment as regards both] the dues which 
were lawful and wrongful innovations and impositions’, because ‘we have 
placed most of their interests in his responsibility and he will be answerable 
for their affairs in this world and the next, as he, upon him be peace, said, 
‘Each one of you is a shepherd and each one of you is answerable for his 
flock’ ’.1 A mandate for Taj ud-Din issued presumably at the same time states 
that Sanjar had entrusted the people, who had been entrusted to him by 
God, to Taj ud-Din, and that he was to look after them and treat them well.* 
Similarly the commission for Najm ud-Din as ra’ts of Sarakhs commands him 
‘to consider as among those things which are necessary the performance of 
whatever lightens [the burden] of all the people and conduces to their peace 
and comfort, the exertion of effort to stop the impositions of the strong upon 
the weak and the domination of the poor by the rich ; and not to allow demands 
for levies (‘awärid) or fodder (‘alaf) to be made upon the people on behalf of the 
prominent men of the military entourage, those passing through the area 
(mugtüzán), the soldiery (mutajannida), or the holders of diwan drafts, and 
so contrive that they are immune from the imposition of new dues and inter- 
ference with their property’. Similarly a commission for Sharaf ud-Din 
as rats of Bastäm runs: ‘ We caused him to be charged with furthering the 
interests of the people who are a trust from God most High. . . . He is to seek 
to win over and bring back those who have been frightened away (ramidagan), 
and to promise all, high and low, military and civil (sipahi wa ra‘tyyat), good 
treatment, care, respect, ease, kindness, and presents from our assembly, 
to strengthen them thereby, to spread over them the wing of justice and 
equity, to lay down good regulations, and to root out offensive customs ?.5 
The document also includes among the prime interests of religion and the 
kingdom the proper ordering of the business of the diwan and the healing of 
the people's ills.® 

The term ra’ts in the ' Atabat al-kataba is used to designate both a compara- 
tively unimportant local official, who was locally appointed, and an official 
belonging to the ‘civil’ as opposed to the military or religious hierarchy 
appointed by the sultan over a town or province with wide powers. The deed 
of investiture for Taj] ud-Din Abi’l Makarim, mentioned above, delegates to 


1 ‘AK, B. 3 ‘AK, 28. 

3 This term presumably means here government officials and military officers passing through 
the area rather than ordinary travellers. 

4 ‘AK, 41. 5 ‘AK, 58. * ‘AK, 55. 
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him full powers in all that concerns the people as distinct from the military 
classes, and states that when he was sent back to Mazandaran from the court 
as ra 18 we gave him a present (éashrif) consisting of a splendid robe, a valuable 
steed with a bridle of gold and a collar studded with jewels, and weapons, 
such as is not customarily given to the notables of the world or to the ru’ asa 
of the [different] regions of the empire such as he'.! A commission for Najm 
ud-Din as ra’ts of Sarakhs and its dependencies also emphasizes the importance 
of the office of ra’ts, pointing out that this great office had always been in the 
charge of the notables and eminent men of the state. It also states that the . 
rats of Sarakhs had always enjoyed pre-eminence over the other ru’asd of the 
empire.* 

The deed of investiture for Tàj ud-Din gives him wider powers than were 
normally held by a ra'is, since he was charged with the supervision not only of 
financial affairs but also of religious affairs and public security. Moreover the 
officials of the malik Tughril b. Muhammad and the deputies of the amir hajtb, 
Najm ud-Dawla wa'd-Din, and the amir ul-umarä, Qutb ud-Din, were to respect 
and honour him, consider themselves bound to obey him, and refer to him 
in the affairs and interests of the province. They were not to undertake any 
transactions, whether concerned with taxation (? mu'ümilat-s rasmi) or the 
8har'ta without consulting him or without his approval They were to heed 
his words both open and private in all things and act upon them, and to consider 
his decree effective in all affairs pertaining to those regions.? 

The ra’ts was, in some measure, & link between the government and the 
people and since the relations of the people with the government were mainly 
in the field of taxation, it followed that the duties of the ra'ts were largely 
concerned with financial affairs. The deed of investiture and mandate for Taj 
ud-Din Abi’] Makérim instructs the officials of the malik Tughril, the amir 
hajtb and the amir ul-umarä to hold the dtwan+ mu'amslàt wa qismat (i.e. the 
office concerned with public contraction and the allocation of extraordinary tax 
demands made in a lump sum) in Taj ud-Din’s residence, and not to make any 
appropriation or to give or take a single dirham except at his instance and with 
his approval.‘ Taj ud-Din himself was instructed to place a reliable person 
in charge of the kharäj of the province and its assessment.’ Taj ud-Din was not 
to allow any additional demands (zawa’4d) to be made on the settled people or 
the nomads after they had paid at the right time what was due to the diwan 
by way of kharaj, tithe (‘ushr), and pasture dues, ete., and to hold their estates, 
beasts of burden, and flocks immune from illegal impositions and interference. 
The mandate instructs him as far as possible not to allow calls to be made 
upon them for extraordinary contributions, levies, or additional demands, 
but if such levies were essential, and expediency demanded their exaction, 
he was to apportion them fairly and equally." It may well be that one of the 
main duties of the ra’is was to apportion among the individual taxpayers 


3 ‘AK, 23. 2 ‘AK, 41. * ‘AK, 25. 4 ‘AK, 26. 
5 ‘AK, 23. 6 ibid. 7 ‘AK, 27. 
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extraordinary contributions and taxes imposed in a lump sum on the area over 
which he was placed. 

In some cases the link between the ra'is and the financial administration is 
clear. Sharaf ud-Din, who was appointed ra'ss of Bastäm, was apparently head 
of the diwan-i istīfā, and although appointed to the office of ra’is of Bastam 
he did not go there in person but appointed a certain Rashid ud-Din as his 
deputy, who became both deputy ra'is and deputy mustawfî of Bastim. The 
commission for Sharaf ud-Din as ra’ts of that place orders the officials and tax- 
collectors (mutasarrifan) to do nothing ‘without consulting Rashid ud-Din. 

The ras appears to have exercised certain powers of supervision over 
religious affairs also. This naturally follows from the fact that he was specially 
concerned with the interests of the people, since the second major field in which 


‘they came into contact with the government was religious affairs. The mandate 


for Taj ud-Din Abi’! Makarim ends with these words : ‘ The [proper] course for 
the ‘amil, the shthna, and the notables of Gurgan and the neighbourhood 
is that they shall greatly rejoice at the arrival of Taj ud-Din and strengthen 
him as much as possible in his leadership and headship. . . . They shall do 
nothing without consulting him and obtaining his approval, and shall not 
embark on any shar% affair or matter connected with public contraction 
without his advice and approval, and in any need which they may have of 
us, they shall have recourse to the mediation of his missives and letters . . .’.? 
The mandate also instructs Taj ud-Din to show clear-sightedness in matters 
connected with the shart‘a and religion ‘ so that éonfusion shall not arise and 
no right be annulled, because from that damage may result to the rights of a 
Muslim, and we should be answerable for it on the day of judgment ’.3 The 
deed of investiture-instructs him to respect the sayyids, smams, qddis, ‘ulama, 
and military (alli siläh), and to maintain the various classes of the people 
in their different stations, and to judge between them with justice and equity, 
to exert himself in listening to the words of those demanding redress, and 
in exacting justice from the tyrannical for the oppressed.4 Similar instructions 
are given in the mandate issued for him, which also enjoins him to show himself 
to be a compassionate mediator and a just judge between the religious classes 
and the notables on the one hand and the tax-collectors (mutasarrifan) and 
officials on the other, and not to allow the latter to oppress the people, or the 
people to practise injustice against each other.5 Similarly the deed of investiture 
for Najm ud-Din as ra’ts of Sarakhs enjoins him to treat the émáme, ‘ulama, 
shaykhs, and notables ‘of the area with respect, and the notables and prominent 
imäms, gadis, sayytds, and shaykhs of Sarakhs were to honour and respect him, 
to consider him their ra’%s and leader, to refer affairs to his office and not to 
contravene what he approved, to respect his deputy, and refer to him in matters 
pertaining to the diwan.® 

Normally it would seem that there was a separation of jurisdiction between 

1 ‘AK, 56. 1 (AK, 29. 3 ibid. 

4 ‘AK, 28. 5 ‘AK, 27. * ‘AK, 41. 
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the 08545 and the rais. Shar‘t affairs were naturally referred to the former. The 
diploma for Abi’l Fath b. Abi Bakr b. Qumäj as governor and shthna of Balkh 
instructs him to refer shar‘? matters to the qüdi's court and matters pertaining 
to the levying of dues (? rasmiyyät), public contraction, and the diwan, to 
the diwan-i riyüsat.! In the commission for Sharaf ud-Din as ra'ts of Bastam 
there is a reference to the diwan-t riydsat wa istifa ® which suggests that cases 
concerned with taxation and revenue were referred to the diwdn-+ riyasat. 
The implication of the term diwan-+ rıyasat wa mamälik, which occurs 1n the 
same document, is less clear. 

The powers of supervision over religious affairs accorded to Taj ud-Din 
Abū’l Makarim as ra’ts of Mazandaran were wider than was normally the 
case, The deed of investiture instructs him to guide the gadis and the hakims 
in the execution of their decrees and the restitution of rights, always to inform 
himself of their affairs, and to appoint to sit in each of their courts a learned, 
well-bred (? mutakharraj), and vigilant deputy, who was to see that affairs were 
conducted in accordance with the shari‘a and refer to Taj ud-Din any matter 
that required putting in order but that he was unable to remedy himself. Taj 
ud-Din was to show great care concerning bequests and inheritance. Details of 
property, the heir of which was absent, were to be given to trusted persons, 
who would hold ıt under the seal of Taj ud-Din and the qad until the rightful 
heir appeared. Taj ud-Din was also instructed to investigate the condition of 
awgaf and see that their proceeds were expended on the objects for which 
they had been constituted, and he or his deputy was to remedy any disorders 
in their administration, to remove any mutawalli or administrator (mutasarrif) 
who committed peculation, and as far as possible to revivify those awgaf 
which had decayed.’ Taj ud-Din was also given authority over mosques 
and madrasas, and was to appoint suitable people to the mosques of the town 
and its neighbourhood, and to prevent anyone who did not possess the requisite 
qualities of learning, firmness of faith, excellence, purity, and uprightness from 
exercising the offices in question.® 

Taj ud-Din as ra'is of Mazandaran was also charged with the supervision 
of public order, which also was probably outside the normal functions of the 
vais. The deed of investiture issued for him enjoins him to keep the roads 
safe, to protect the lives and property of Muslims and travellers, and, m agree- 
ment with gadis, imams, and notables of the province, to punish thieves and 
highway robbers.” He was to appomt to every shthna’s residence (bar har 


1 ‘AK, 79. 3 ‘AK, 58. 

3 ‘AK, 24. The mandate also mstructs him to exercise care concerning the property of 
orphans (p. 29). 

3 ‘AK, 24, 5 ‘AK, 24, 28-9. * ‘AK, 24-5, 29. 


7 ‘AK, 25, 28. The rats appears in some cases to have had powers of apprehension. On one 
occasion while Ghazili was mudarns of the Nisämiyya madrasa in Nishäpür, to which post 
he was appointed in a.m. 499, the ra’is of Khuräsän umprisoned a man who had secretly altered 
the text of two of Ghazali’s works and then attempted to get Ghazali to sign the manuscripts 
in question, go that charges of unorthodoxy could be preferred against him (Afakatib-1 farst-t 
Ghazali bi-nām-i Fada’ al-anam, ed. ‘Abbas Iqbal, Tehran, 1954-5, 11-12). 
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` dari sarä-ys shihnagi) in those towns a reliable person ‘so that whatever 


was done should be done in accordance with his view and with his knowledge ', 
and that punishments should be made to fit crimes, and that no one should be 
punished who had not committed a manifest crime, and that he (the shthna) 
should be wary of violating the harams of the Muslims, making false charges 
openly or otherwise, interfering with the property of the people, or making 
foolish investigations; nor should he act without clear proof and integrity. 
The shshnas for their part were to await his initiative, to do nothing without 
the knowledge and guidance of Taj ud-Din's deputy, and to appoint nagtbs 
and ‘asas only with his approval. The commission for Najm ud-Din as ra'ts 
of Sarakhs Jays down that the deputy of the shthna’s diwan shall transact 
affairs with the approval of the deputy of Najm ud-Din and that together they 
shall preserve the interests of the people.? 

Various matters usually attended to by the muhtasib, were also placed 
under the supervision of Taj ud-Din. This follows naturally from the fact that 
he was given general supervision over the religious and ‘ civil’ officials. He 
is instructed to show great care in the matter of assaying and stamping coins, 
so that Muslims should suffer no loss from clipped or adulterated coins (zuyuf 
wa nabahrajat), and always to look into prices so that without some natural 
calamity no change might be brought about by hoarders and cornerers and 
cheapness be turned into scarcity and high prices. He was also to supervise 
weights and measures. The mandate issued for him enjoins him to exhort the 
chief men (zu‘amä) of the bazaars to exert themselves to prevent hoarding and 
cornering.’ The same document orders the headmen and chiefmen (rw'asa wa 
zu'ama) of the villages to ask for diplomas from his diwûn, forbids them to 
claim the office of headman without his permission, and enjoins them to refrain 


from tyrannical dealings and independent action.$ Taj ud-Din was to appoint 


in every city, district, and place (mawdi') an upright, pious, and ‘rightly 
guided’ deputy so that the affairs of the people should be conducted with 
justice and integrity, and equality preserved between the owners and partners 
in property and landed estates in the payment of levies, 80 that the strong 
should not oppress the weak." 

The ra’is, like various other officials, was also entitled to collect dues 
(rustim) which belonged to his office. Thus, the mandate for Taj ud-Din a 
rats of Mazandaran orders the village headmen to pay the dues of the ra'ts 
in full from the customary sources. There is, however, no mention of dues from 
the city d'wellers either in the mandate or the deed for investiture. He was also 
granted certain immunities. The mandate concludes with the following words : 
* All our officials shall regard Taj ud-Din with the eye of respect and honour 
and they shall hold immune and exempt from threats (nudhür) and levies his 


1 ‘AK, 25. See also p. 29. 3 ‘AK, 26, 29. 3 ‘AK, 41. 
+ ‘AK, 25, 28. 5 ‘AK, 28. 6 ‘AK, 29-30. 
7 ‘AK, 28-4, 29. 8 ‘AK, 80. 
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bailiffs (wukala-yi asbab), peasants (barzigarän), and those living in property 
belonging to him in the towns (mustaghsllat) . . ..3 

This brief examination of the documents in the ‘Atabat al-kataba reveals 
an attempt by the sultan to maintain his authority by means of a system of 
‘ divided control between the military, the officials of the central govern- 
ment, those of the religious institution, and officials of provincial centres. 
There is no trace in the documents of the existence of mutual or contractual 
obligations between the sultan and his subjects. The underlying conception of 
power is the traditional Islamic one that all power is delegated power. It seems 
unlikely that in the absence of effective sanctions this system of ‘ divided’ 
control can, at best, have done more than limit to some extent the arbitrary 
nature of the sultan's rule and the power of the military classes. "There runs 
through the documents, it is true, an assumption that good government involves 
care for the well-being of the subject, an assumption which derives from the 
theory of the ruler as the shepherd of his people. Although this by itself can 
hardly have proved an effective check on arbitrary action, ib was not entirely 
negligible. From time to time, at least, it doubtless informed the actions 
of individual officials ; and hence, since authority was essentially personal, the 
subject, although usually exposed to the exercise of irresponsible and arbitrary 
power, could nevertheless hope for the occasional appointment of an official 
ready to defend his interests. 

The documents present a picture of society, the dominant class of which . 
was the military. This was composed for the most part of freedmen and slaves, 
who were both soldiers and administrators, and formed a privileged class 
vis-à-vis the rest of the population, between whom and themselves the cleavage 
was clearly apparent. There are also indications of a cleavage between the 
official classes in general and the rest of the people, and between Turk and non- 
Turk. Despite an underlying assumption that all the sultan’s subjects as the 
* people of God’ and ‘ one flock ’ under one shepherd were of equal status, the 
organization of society was in practice hierarchic. Unfortunately the docu- 
ments tell us little of the life of the common people or the relations of the 
different classes. They afford us clear evidence, however, of the existence of 
unruly tribal groups, of the cornering of grain, of corruption, violence, and 
general insecurity, and more particularly of & recurrent tendency on the part 
of state officials to act unjustly, of local officials to become petty despots, 
and of the people in general to encroach upon each other's rights on the slightest 
relaxation of control. But the documents, being naturally largely concerned 
with breaches of the peace and the enforcement of order, must not be thought 
to paint the whole picture. 


1 AK, 30. 


THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED IODASAPH : 
À NEW ORIENTAL CHRISTIAN VERSION OF THE 
BARLAAM AND IOASAPH ROMANCE 


(JERUSALEM, GREEK PATRIARCHAL LIBRARY: GEORGIAN MS 140) 
By D. M. Lane 


N a volume dedicated to Sir Ralph Turner, it can scarcely be inappropriate 
to devote an essay to a text which bears every sign of being the first 
Christian adaptation of that legend of the Buddha which, migrating from the 
cultural environment of the Lalita-vistara and the Buddha-carita, finally evolved 
into the story of the Christian worthies Barlaam and Ioasaph. 

Since the German Turfan expeditions of half a century ago, it has become 
increasingly clear that an early stage in the story’s development may be sited 
in those areas of Central Asia where Buddhism and Manichæism, the former 
using Sanskrit, the latter Iranian and Old Turkish as literary media, for a 
time overlapped. Thus, among the Turkish Manichæan fragments recovered 
at Turfan are two extracts from a prototype (or two separate sources) of the 
Barlaam legend : firstly, the episode of the meeting of the Bodisav (Bodhisattva) 
prince with the decrepit old man+; and secondly, an unsavoury tale, later 
incorporated in the Arabic version by Ibn Babiiya, concerning a drunken 
prince who mistakes a corpse for a desirable maiden.* It is assumed that these 
fragments derive from an Iranian, probably a Soghdian original. In view of 
these discoveries, it is significant that two fragments of Aévaghosa’s Buddha- 
carita have also been identified amongst the materials collected by the German 
Turfan expeditions and now preserved in the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 
These fragments, found at Sorfug, have been published with notes and com- 
mentary by F. Weller, who attributes them to a period between the sixth and 
seventh (possibly ninth) centuries; they are remains-of a Sanskrit text more 
ancient than any preserved in the Nepalese tradition.? 


1 A. von Le Cog, ‘ Hin christliches und ein manichaisches Manuskriptfragment in turkischer 
Sprache aus Turfan (Chinesisch-Turkistan) ’, Sitzungsberichte der Berl. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 
Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1909, No. ,كتوم‎ 1202-11; W. Bang, ‘ Manichaische Erzahler ', Le Muséon, 
xriv, 1931, 7-12. This text was overlooked by the late Father P. Peeters when ho behttled 
the value of the Manichæan evidence (seo Analecta Bollandiana, xurx, 1931, 290-1); the same 
oversight is made by J. Leroy in his otherwise excellent article, * Un nouveau manuscrit arabe- 
chrétien illustré du Roman de Barlaam et Joasaph ', Syria, xxx, 1955, 101. 

2 W. Radloff, ‘ Altturkische Studien, No. v1’, Izvestiya Imp. Akademii Nauk, 6th series, 
Tom vi, 1912, 751-8, with references to Le Coq's original publication; S. von Oldenburg, 
' Nachtrag zu W. Radloff, Alttürkische Studien, v1’, ibid., 779-82 ; Prosper Alfario, Les écritures 
manichéennes, Paris, 1918-9, 1x, 217-8; Bang, Le Muséon, xxiv, 1931, 12. I have had the 
advantage of disoussing this Manichæan evidence personally with Professor W. B. Henning, 
to whom thanks are expressed for many helpful suggestions. 

5 F. Weller, ‘Zwei zentralasiatische Fragmente des Buddhacarita’, Abhandlungen der 
Süchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, XLVI, 4, 1053. 
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Furthermore, attention has been drawn to the allusion which occurs in a 
Manichæan service book to prescribed readings from a text called ‘ The Prince 
with the Chanda [. . .]’s son’, which may well have been some form of our 
legend.! My colleague, Dr. Mary Boyce, kindly tells me that ‘ Bodhisattva ' 
(‘ Bwdysdf ") is one of the titles given to Mani in Manichæan ritual invocations. 
Thus, we may expect that the further study and decipherment of the Turfan 
material will bring more Barlaam material to light. 

The next stage in the story's migration is its appearance in Arabic in 
Several recensions, from the second half of the eighth century onwards. Ibn al- 
Nadim's Kitab al-Fthrist, composed in a.D. 987-8, specifies that not only was 
a book of Balauhar and Büdh&saf in circulation, but also a work on the Buddha, 
Kitab al-Budd, and a ‘ Book of Büdhäsaf by himself’, Kitab Büdhasaf mufrad. 
The last-named work has been identified as a portion of the Nihäyat al-arab 

fi akhbar al-Furs wa'l-‘Arab, an Arabic work dealing, tnter alia, with the 
legendary history of the Persian kings.? 

All these early Arabic stories of the Buddha derive from Iranian originals, 
and purport to have been translated by Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (d. A.D. 759) or his 
successors. The original book of Balauhar and Büdhäsaf has not come down 
to us, nor has a metrical version made by Aban al-Lahiqi (d. a.m. 200/a.p. 815-6), 
a contemporary of Härün al-Rashid who enjoyed favour and popularity, 
though accused by his enemies of heretical, if not Manichæan sympathies.? 
However, one can get a fair impression of its contents from the abridgement 
preserved in the Halle manuscript,“ from the adaptation by Ibn Bäbüya, 
later translated into Persian,® and from the free rendering into Hebrew by 
Ibn Chisdai (d. about 1220). The work is preserved in a form yet closer to the 
original in the Book of Balauhar and Bidhasaf printed at Bombay in a.x. 1306/ 
A.D. 1888-9, though here it has to be disentangled from extraneous elements 
introduced, it would seem, from the Kitab al-Budd.9 A Russian translation 
of the Bombay text by the Academician Victor Rosen, with an introduction 
and indices prepared by the late Professor I. Y. Krachkovsky, has been 
published by the Soviet Academy of Sciences.’ 


1 W. B. Henning, ‘ Ein manichaisches Bet- und Beichtbuch ', Abhandlungen der Berl. Akad. 
der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1936, No. 10, 46-7, 99 ; Henning, ‘ Sogdian tales ', BSOAS, 
xi, 3, 1945, 487. 

3 E.G. Browne, JRAS, 1900, 216-7 ; V. Rosen, Zapiski Vostochnogo Otdelensya Imp. Russkogo 
Arkheologicheskogo Obshchesiva, xiv, 1901-2, 77-118. 

3 A. E. Krymeky, Aban al-Lahiqi, le Zindiq (env. 750-815), Moscow, 1913 (Trudy po Vostokove- 
densyu, No. 37). This monograph, in Russian, gives an extensive bibliography of the Oriental 
versions of the Barlaam and Ioassph legend. 

í Translated from F. Hommel’s edition: E. Rehatsek, ' Book of the king's son and the 
ascetic’, JRAS, 1890, 119-55. 

5 Analysis with extracts by S. von Oldenburg in Zapiski Vostochnogo Otdeleniya Imp. Russkogo 
Arkheologicheskogo Obshchestva, xv, 1890, 229-66. 

6 See the analysis m E. Kuhn, ‘ Barlaam und Joasaph, Eine Bibhographisch-hterargeschicht- 
liche Studie ', Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akad. der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische 
Klasse, xx, 1894. 

7 Povesi' o Varlaame pustynnike + Iosafe tsareviche, Moscow, 1947. 
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A striking feature of the Arabic versions is the very limited extent to which 
they have been influenced by Islamic doctrine. Indeed, the precise nature of 
the ascetic faith of the Büdhäsaf/Bodhisattva prince is left vague, being referred 
to as ‘ the true religion ’ or by some other general designation. The name of 
Muhammad occurs only in a few conventional pious formule scattered here 
and there by redactor or scribe. Baghdad in the time of Härün al-Rashid 
was a cosmopolitan centre, where Manichees, Persians, Jews, and Christians 
possessed their own cultural life and enjoyed some degree of toleration. It is 
interesting to find Yüdäsaf (i.e. Büdhäsaf) featuring as a false prophet with 
Mani, Zoroaster, Marcion, and others in an eleventh century treatise on Muslim 
schisms and sects, composed by a Baghdad theologian." If, as seems likely, 
the Barlaam and Ioasaph legend grew up in Manichæan surroundings, it is 
unnecessary to postulate the existence of a Zoroastrian Pehlevi intermediary 
version as a source for the Arabic, since the Manichees were active in both 
Central Asia and Baghdad. In any case, the mood of disgust with earthly 
existence characteristic of the Barlaam and Ioasaph legend is quite alien to the 
Zoroastrian view of life. 

There thus existed in Baghdad and the Arab literary world centred thereon 
from the late eighth century onwards a group of works relating to the Buddha, 
and, more specifically, containing the substance of what was to become the 
Barlaam and Ioasaph romance. What was the link which connected these 
with the Greek version, and the Western Christian versions deriving from it ? 

Since the discovery some 70 years ago of an Old Georgian Christian recension, 
The wisdom of Balahvar, in which the proper names are close to the Arabic, 
whereas the Christian framework and order of parables to a great extent 
anticipate the Greek, a number of scholars have defended the view that this 
Old Georgian text provides the link between the Oriental and the Western 
Christian versions. Among those who have held this view, with variations of 

. detail, we may name Baron V. Rosen, N. Y. Marr, Paul Peeters, R. L. Wolf, 
and Sirarpie Ter Nersesean.? However, the fact that the Georgian Wisdom 
of Balahvar is so much shorter than either Arabic or Greek, and presents 
certain episodes in a rather different light, caused reservations to be made 
by some scholars.* 

1 Abi-Mangir ‘Abd-al-Qähir ibn Tahir al-Baghdädi (d. a.D. 1037), Moslem schisma and 
secta (ALfarg bain al-firag), being the history of the various philosophic systems developed sn Islam, 
Pt. xr, translated by A. 8. Halkin, Tel-Aviv, 1935, 200-1. The form Yüdäsaf is a common corrup- 
tion of Büdhäsaf, arising from confusion in Arabic script and occurring in a number of the Arabic 
texte; we shall later find it taken over into Georgian. 

2 The first detailed study of the Georgian version, by Marr, appeared in Zapiski Vostochnogo 
Otdeleniya Imp. Russkogo Arkheologicheskogo Obshchestva, m, 1888, 223-60 ; a Russian translation 
of the text by I. A. Javakhishvili was published in the same journal, xı, 1807-8, 1-48. Bublio- 
graphy in R. L. Wolff, * Barlaam and Ioasaph ', Harvard Theological Renew, xxxn, 1939, 131-0, 
to which should be added: S. Ter Nersesean, L'illustration du roman de Barlaam et Joasuph, 
Paris, 1937. ` 

* Following Kuhn, objections were advanced by J. Jacobs, Barlaam and Josaphat, London, 


` 1896, xxx, and more recently, by F. Dolger, Der griechische Barlaam-Roman ein Werk des 
H, Johannes von Damaskos, Ettal, 1958. 
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It is here that the newly discovered Jerusalem Georgian text, The life of 
the Blessed Iodasaph, is of such importance. The codex in which it occurs, 
No. 140 of the Georgian manuscript collection of the Monastery of the Holy 
Cross, now incorporated in the Greek Patriarchal Library, was first described 
in any detail by the late R. P. Blake. This scholar did not, however, detect 
any difference between it and the already well-known shorter Wisdom of 

` Balahvar The late Father Peeters, with his usual perspicacity, noticed from 
Blake’s description that this Jerusalem text appeared to be much longer than 
the usual Georgian version, and sensed that it would merit further study.? 
More recently, an eminent German Byzantinist, without seeing the manuscript 
in question, declared it ‘ unwabrscheinlich’ that its contents would add any- 
thing to comparative study of the various versions of the Barlaam romance.® 

Now that the Library of Congress Photoduplication Service kindly makes 
available to scholars microfilms of the Jerusalem collection, Father Peeters’ 
prescience is vindicated. 

For the general description of MS 140 of the Jerusalem Georgian collection, 
we rely on Blake’s catalogue already cited. It is of small format, written 
on paper, 185 x 133 mm., the inscribed area of the page averaging 
142 x 95 mm.; there are 20 or 21 lines to a page, in single column, with 
not more than five or six words in a line. The life of the Blessed lodasaph 
occupies the first 172 folios of the MS, the verso of fol. 172 being occupied 
exclusively by later memorials; this gives 343 pages of roughly 110 words, 
or a total of something approaching 38,000 words. This is over double the 
length of the abridged Wisdom of Balahvar. 

As attested by several colophons at different points in the manuscript, 
it was copied by a certain David (Davit'. Whereas Blake thought it dated 
from the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries, Georgian scholars attribute it to the 
eleventh.* This presumably they do on palæographical grounds ; their instinct 
is shown to be sound when we come to examine a number of memorials 
occurring from time to time throughout the codex, in which are mentioned 
historical personages of the eleventh century. On fol. 86r. occurs a memorial 
reading : ‘O Christ, have mercy on the souls of David and his parents and 
brethren, Amen.—O Lord, exalt the souls of Prochorus, Theodore, and Michael, 
and my spiritual brethren Michael and Saba, Amen’. Now St. Prochorus the 
Georgian was the founder of the Georgian Monastery of the Holy Cross in which 


1 Revue de VOrient Chrétien, xxv, 1926, 143. Note that the Balahvar text in codex 36 of the 
same collection 18 in fact the usual shorter version, though an older and better copy. 

* P. Peeters, ‘ La première traduction latine de “ Barlaam et Joasaph ” et son original grec ’, 
Analecta. Bollandiana, xvrx, 1931, 300. 

3 F. Dolger, Der griechssche Barlaam- Roman, 27. 

1 S. Qaukhchishvil, ‘ Akhali v&nanti k‘art‘nl: romanisa Sibrdzne Balavarisi’, Mnat‘obi 
(Tiflis), No. 8, 1956, 177; Shalva Nutsubidze, K prowkhozhdenwu grecheskogo romana Varlaam 
+ Ioasaph, Tiflis, 1956, 193. (Photographs of Qaukhchishvili’s article were landly sent to me by 
Dr. G Kobakhidze of New York; a copy of Professor Nutsubidze’s book was sent direct from 
Tiflis, for which cordial thanks are expressed.) 
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this manusoript originated; he began building between 1025 and 1038, and 
passed away about 1066. He was a disciple of Euthymius the Athonite, to 
whom is attributed the translation of the Barlaam romance from Georgian 
into Greek." Naturally enough, his name occurs frequently in eleventh century 
Georgian manuscripts of the Jerusalem collection ; in the memorials to No. 35, 
Prochorus is, as in our codex, mentioned in conjunction with Michael.? It 
is worth noting that both manuscripts, Nos. 35 and 140, have associations 
with St. Euthymius the Athonite: the former is a parchment codex containing 
St. John Chrysostom’s commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew, in the 
Georgian rendering of St. Euthymius, together with the testament of Euthymius' 
father, John the Athonite; No. 140, which concerns us here, contains (in 
addition to the new Barlaam text) the life of St. Onuphrius, translated by 
Euthymius from Greek into Georgian.? Bound into the end of our new Georgian 
Barlaam manuscript is a liturgical text composed by St. Basil and translated 
into Georgian by Euthymius ; it is written in the distinctive Athonite nuskhuri 
hand, quite different from the square, plain nuskhuri of the main body of the 
manuscript. 

Another personal name helpful for dating is that of Chitay (Chita) : fol. 59v. : 
* Christ, have mercy on Chitay, Amen’; fol. 199r., at the end of ‘ The life of 
Alexis, man of God’ in the same codex: ‘ Holy Alexis, intercede before God 
for the souls of Chitay, David, Michael, Bethania, Helen, David, Gabriel, 
and Simeon’; fol 214r. at the end of ‘The life of St. Onuphrius’? by 
Paphnutius: ‘Christ have mercy on Chitai and David and their sons and 
brethren and parents by the intercession of St. Onuphrius and all Thy saints’ ; 
fol. 228v., at the end of ‘ The life and passion of St. Marina’: ‘ O holy martyr 
Marina, intercede before Christ for the souls of Chitai, David, Simeon, Gabriel, 
Helen, Anna, Bethania, Martha, Michael, Michael, and the very sinful David 
[of Saint ?] Saba’. 

Now unlike David, Michael, and the rest, Chita(y) is a specifically Georgian 
name, and quite uncommon. If one reférs to Professor Garitte's Sinai catalogue, 
Chitay is mentioned several times in memorials to Sinai Georgian No. 19, 
a Gospel manuscript copied in St. Catherine's monastery there in the year 
1074, though bearing the Cross motifs associated with manuscripts of the 
Georgian Holy Cross Monastery near Jerusalem.4 What is more, several 
of the other monks mentioned in Georgian Jerusalem No. 140 recur in this 
Sinai codex: David, two different Michaels, Simeon. 

From this, it would seem that between the death of St. Prochorus (c. 1066) 


1 D. M. Lang, ‘ St. Euthymius the Georgian and the Barleam and Toasaph romance ', BSOAS, 
XVI, 2, 1955, 306-25 ; the same artiole translated into Georgian by A. Gamqrelidze, ‘ Ek'vt'ime 
k'art'veli da Varlaamisa da Ioasap‘is t'k'muleba ', Mnat‘obs (Tifhs), No. 3, 1956, 165-68, with 
discussion and commenta by Sh. Nuteubidze, ibid., 144-54. 

5 Blake, Jerusalem catalogue, Revue de l'Orient Chrétien, xxiv, 1924, 70-1. 

3 See K. Kekelidze, Dzveli k'art'uls mdserlobis istoria, 1, third edition, Trfls, 1951, 183. 

* G. Garitte, ‘Catalogue des manuscrits géorgiens littéraires du Mont Sinaï’, Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Vol. 165 = Subsidia, rx, Louvain, 1956, 53-8. 
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and 1074, the group of Georgian monks associated with our Jerusalem codex 
No. 140 migrated to St. Catherine's Monastery on Sinai. Can it be merely 
fortuitous that it was in 1070 that the Seljuk Turks conquered Jerusalem, 
beginning a policy of vexation against the Christians which helped to provoke 
the First Crusade ? At all events, it is possible to assign the Jerusalem manu- 
script containing the new Life of the Blessed Iodasaph to the second half of 
the eleventh century, with a preference for the years a.D. 1060-70. 

Our text is divided into two portions, each with a separate lemma or 
explanatory title-heading. That of the second part was transcribed by Blake | 
with moderate accuracy, apart from a few slips of the pen ; however, the main 
title prefixed to the first half seems to have defeated him, so that he merely 
describes the text as Stbrdene Balahvrisa ‘ La sagesse de Balahvar (= Barlaam 
et Josaphat) ’. 

«< Since the first page of the manuscript is badly rubbed, the deciphering 
of this main title from microfilm must be considered provisional. Our attempt 
gives the following :— 

Lou bas [da moghwadseobay netari]sa Iodasap'sss deisa Abenes Hindot‘a 
mep'isay, romeli moak'tsta netarman mamaman Balahvar modzghwarman : 
Gwakurt'khen, Mamao !— Life and Acts of the Blessed Todasap', son of Abenes, 
king of the Indians ; whom the Blessed Father Balahvar the Teacher converted. 
Grant us Thy blessing, O Father!’ Inc.: Igo vinme mep'e 0715 31 
Hindoet'isasa, adgilsa romelsa hk‘wian Bolasti— There was a certain king of 
the land of India, in the place which they call Bolaiti’. 

Note that there is here no word about John the Sabaite, or Isaac, son of 
Sophronius, who feature in the lemmata of the, Greek and short Georgian 
versions respectively, and have given rise to so much irrelevant speculation 
about the provenance of the Barlaam romance. 

A comparison of the proper names, the order of the fables, the sequence of 
episodes, as well as textual similarities, lead inescapably to the conclusion 
that the new Georgian text (as Father Peeters divined) is a Christianized 
adaptation of the Arabic Book of Balauhar and Buüdhäsaf. The following 
extended summary, in which the Bombay Arabic is cited according to the 
pages of Baron V. Rosen’s Russian translation, is aimed to demonstrate this 
point; allowance must be made for the extracts from the separate Kitab 
al-Budd which were interpolated into the prototype of the Bombay Arabic 
version, and could not have been present in the original Arabic at the time 
when it was used by a Georgian redactor. 


Georgian Jerusalem text, Arabic Bombay text, in 

Life of the Blessed Iodasaph Rosen’s translation, ed. Krachkovsky 

fol. Ir. Fierce pagan king Abenes of p. 23. Fierce pagan king Janaysar of 
Bolaiti in India Shawilabatt in India 

2r. Persecutes Christian monks 24. Perseoutes hermits and holy 


men 


The Queen's dream 
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Georgian 
3r. King's mighty man (akhovans) 
turns hermit ; 
Abenes reproaches him 
3v. Mighty man’s retort 
5r. Mighty man preaches sermon 
on renunciation 
10r. King unconvinced: banishes 


m 

10v. Birth of Iodasaph 

Ilr. Astrologer predicts his role as 
holy man; king confines 
son in separate town to 
keep him from knowledge 
of human fate 

12r. Abenes goes on persecuting 

setae 
The just counsellor: saved 

from disgrace by a man 
professing to be sstqvs 
mkeravi ‘ patcher of speech’ 

15v. Counsellor and king reconciled 

16r. Abenes catches two monks 

16v. He burns them 

17v. Iodasaph’s upbringing 

18r. He grieves at being confined 

21v.lodasaph rides forth: sees 
two infirm men 

22v. Rides out again : sees old man 
and learns of human destiny 


25r. Holy man Balahvar of Sarna- 
dib (Ceylon) 

27r. Balahvar gains access to 
Todasaph 

29r. Starts preaching in parables : 

The Trumpet of Death 
31r. The Four Caskets 
33r. The Sower 


34r. The Man in the Chasm 
35v. The Three Friends 

37r. The King for One Year 
40v. Dogs and Carrion 

42r. Physician and Patient 


42v. Balahvar's exhortation 


44v. The Sun 


46r. Truth vindicated by its fruits 


Arabic 
King's grandee turns hermit ; 


25. Janaysar reproaches him 
Grandee's retort 
26. Grandee preaches sermon on 
renunciation 
31. King unconvinced:  banishes 
him 


Birth of Budhasaf 

Astrologer predicts his role as 
holy man; king confines 
son in separate town, to 
keep him from knowledge 
of human fate 

32. Janaysar goes on persecuting 

ascetios 

The just vazir: saved from 
disgrace by & man calling 
himself a ‘ mender of speech ? 


35. Vazir and king reconciled 
Janaysar catches two monks 
He burns them 
36. Budhasaf’s upbringing 
He greves at being confined 
38. Budhasaf rides forth : sees two 
infirm men 
39. Rides out again: sees old man 
and learns of human destiny 
41. Budhasaf m despair wounds 
himself with knife 
Holy man Balauhar of Seren- 
dib (Ceylon) 
43. Balauhar gains access to 
Budhasaf 
Starts preaching in parables : 
The Drum of Death 
44. The Four Caskets 
45. The Sower 
46. Physician and Patient 
47. The Man in the Chasm 
48. The Three Friends 
49. The King for One Year 
52. Dogs and Carrion 


53. The Cannibal King 

54. Balauhar’s exhortation 

56. The Gardener; The Bird 
Qadim 

57. Animal Language 

58.The Two Suns, of Heart and 
Eyes 

60. Second talk of Balauhar and 
Budhasaf 
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Georgian 
48r. King, counsellor, and happy 
poor couple 


52r. Rich Youth and Poor Bride 

54v. Balahvar's age: counts only 
12 years since conversion, 
though 60 in reality 

56r. Fowler and Nightingale 

57r. Further discussion on Chris- 
tian doctrine 

78r. lodasaph's tutor, 
listens concealed to 
Balahvar’s address 

T&v. Iodasaph's talk with tutor 

75v. Farewell of Balahvar and 
Jodasaph 

76r. The Tame Gazelle 

78r. Balahvar refuses gifts 

79v. On the raiment of hermits 

80v. The Costume of Enemies 

82v. Balahvar and Iodasaph ex- 
change clothes 

86r. Balahvar departs 

86v.lodasaph converted; starts 
fasting and praying 

Zadan sick with worry - 

88r. Astrologer Rak‘is consulted 

88v. Pagan hermit Nak‘or, Balah- 
var’s double, to impersonate 
Balahvar, should the latter 
escape 

90v. Pursuit of Balahvar; capture 
of hermits, one having relics 

94r. King has hermits dismem- 
bered 

94v. Nak'or impersonates Balahvar 

96r. lodasaph detects ruse of 
Nak‘or 

96v.lodasaph's dispute with his 
father, Abenes 


104v. Abenes continues to exhort 
Todasaph 


Zadan, ' 
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Arabic 


61. King, vamr, and happy poor 
couple 

65. The Drowning Man and his 
Brother 

66. Rich Youth and Poor Bride 

68. Balauhar’s age: counts only 
12 years since conversion, 
though 60 in reality 

69. Gardener and Little Bird 

70. Further discussion on true 
faith 

89. Budhasaf's tutor listens con- 
cealed to Balauhar's address 


90. Budhasaf's talk with tutor 
91. Farewell of Balauhar and 
Budhasaf 
The Tame Gazelle 
95. Balauhar refuses gifts 
96. On the raiment of hermits 
97. The Costume of Enemies 
98. Balauhar and Budhasaf ex- 
change clothes 
99. Balauhar departs 
Budhasaf converted; starts 
praying 
Tutor feigns sickness 
100. Astrologer Rakis consulted 


102. Pursuit of Balauhar; capture 
of hermits, one having relics 
104. King has hermits mutated 


105. Rakis impersonates Balauhar 
106. Budhasaf detects ruse of Rakis 


107. Budhasaf’s dispute with his 
father, Janaysar 

109. King Kasid of Nesif 

114. The Unfaithful Envoy 

115. The Treacherous Foe 

116. Offspring of ‘ Anqa’ eat the 
corpse of al-Budd 

119. Budhasaf visits dying hermits 
at place of execution 

131. Janaysar continues to exhort 
Budhasaf 

132. Janaysar’s ancestors: King 
Baysam and al-Budd, Kings 
Shabahni, Taldhin, Filantin, 
etc. 
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Georgian 
107r. Iodasaph's answer 


109r. Abenes organizes publie de- 
bate between rival creeds 

109v. Barak'ia the sole Christian 
supporter at the debate 

111. lodaseph intimidates Nak‘or 
to make him champion 
Christianity 

112r. Nak'or vindicates Christianity 

115v. Nak‘or is converted and de- 

١ parts 

116r. The idolaters’ feast 

116v. Idolaters summon  T'edma, 
idol-worshipping ascetie, to 
reassure king 

117v. The Warrior and his Amorous 
Wife 

120v. The Demon Women 

121v. Iodasaph tempted by women 

122r. lodasaph and the captive 
princess 

128v. Iodasaph beset by temptation 


124r. Iodasaph's vision 

124v. Iodasaph talks to Abenes 

126v. Kingdom divided between 
Abenes and Jodasaph 

139v. Iodasaph’s realm prospers, 
father’s declines 

147v. Abenes and his followers con- 
verted to Christianity 

150r. Argument between Iodasaph 
and T'edma 


154v. T'edma converted 


Abenes sad at approaching 
death 


Arabio 
140. Budhasaf’s answer 
141. The Miraculous Gems 
145. Al-Budd and Two Brothers 
146. Al-Budd’s fable: Princes 
brought up by Apes 
149. The Lunatics’ Physician 
153. The King and the Goldsmiths 
155. Janaysar organizes public de- 
bate between rival creeds 


157. Budhasaf intimidates Rakis to 
make him champion the true 
faith 

158. Rakis vindicates true faith 

162. Rakis is converted and departs 


163. The idolaters' feast 
Idolaters summon al-Bahwan, 
idol-worshipping ascetic, to 
reassure king 
164. The Warrior and his Amorous 
Wife 
166. The Demon Women 
167. Budhasaf tempted by women 
168. Budhasaf and the captive 
rincess 
169. Budhasaf sleeps with her one 
night and begeta son. 
Budhasaf’s vision 
170. Budhasaf tálks to Janaysar 


170. Janaysar converted to the true 
faith 

171. Argument between Budhasaf 
and al-Bahwan 

172. Two Peacocks and the Raven 


174. Al-Bahwan on prophecies about 


al-Budd 
176. Al-Bahwan converted 
Birth of Budhasaf’s son 
Janaysar sad at approaching 
death 
Angel appears to Budhasaf 
176. Budhasaf’s travels: various 
episodes 
178. Budhasaf returns to Shawila- 
batt 
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Georgian Arabic 
155r. Iodasaph comforts his father 179. Budhasaf comforts his father 
158r. Death of Abenes 182. Death of Janaysar 
160v. Iodasaph designates Barak‘ia, i Budhasaf designates his uncle, 
a Christian, to succeed him Samta, to deputize for him 
169v. Iodasaph leaves for Sarnadib Budhasaf's travels 


and rejoins Balahvar 
170v. Death of Balahvar 


171v. Death of Iodasaph 183. Death of Budhasaf 

172r. King Barak'1a collects wonder- Budhasaf’s testament to his 
working relics of Balahvar spiritual successor, Ababid. 
and Iodasaph in golden urn Reign of Budhasaf’s son, 
and preserves them in Shamil 
shrine 


Considerations of space prevent one from adding a similar summary of 
the Greek Barlaam, in which there is no element of importance (apart from 
numerous Biblical and patristic quotations) not present in the Georgian, 
except, of course, for the important Apology of Aristides. Indeed, the Georgian 
is the richer by three fables, all deriving from the Arabic, as shown in the 
following synoptic table ! :— 


Georgian Bombay Ib» Halle 
Fable Greek (Jerusalem) Arabic  Bäbüya Arabic 

Death Trumpet 2 1 1 1 1 
Four Caskets . 3 2 2 2 2 
The Sower : . 1 3 3 3 3 
Man in Chasm : 5 5 4 5 4 4 
Three Friends 6 5 6 5 5 
King for One Year . 7 6 7 6 6 
Dogs and Carrion — 7 8 7 7 
Physician and Patient — 8 4 8 8 
The Sun . ; 8 9 9 9 9 
King, Vazir, and Happy 

Poor Couple $ 9 10 10 10 10 
Rich Youth and Beggar'a 8 

Daughter. E 10 11 11 11 — 
Fowler and Nightingale . 4 12 12 12 11 
Tame Gazelle . 8 $ 12 13 13 — — 
Costume of Enemies É 11 14 14 — — 
Amorous Wife š 3 — 18 15 — 
Demon Women P è 13 16 18 — — 


A few comments may be added. In the parable of the ‘ Death Trumpet’, 
Arabic has a drum, Georgian and Greek a trumpet. In ‘ The Man in the Chasm ’, 
the victim is pursued by an elephant (Arabic and Georgian), but by a unicorn 
(Greek). In ‘The Sun’, Arabic has an allegory involving two suns, that of 


1 Fables occurring in the Oriental, but not in any of the Christian redactions, have been 
left out of account. See, in addition to the analysis m Kuhn: V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des 
ouvrages arabes, Iu, Liége, Leipzig, 1808, 83-112; Jacobs, Barlaam and Josaphat, xxxviii (based 
on less complete material than now available). The Ibn Babiiya fables are tabulated by S. von 
Oldenburg m Zapiski Vostochnogo Otdeleniya, 1v, 1890, 251. 
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the heart and that of the eyes ; Georgian and Greek have a simple comparison, 
with one sun. In Arabic, the parable ' King, Vazir, and Happy Poor Couple ? 
has an epilogue related by the vazir, ‘The Drowning Man and his Brother’ ; 
Georgian and Greek omit this epilogue. 

The impression that the Georgian is a Christianized re-working of the Arabic 
is strengthened by a comparison of the personal and geographical names 
in the respective versions, bearing in mind that as the Arabic version was 


originally written down in unpointed Kufic script, a margin of error must be 
allowed for. 


Greek Georgian Arabic 
(1) PERSONAL NAMES 
Barlaam Balahvar Balauhar 
(? after Antioch saint lauded 
by St. John Chrysostom) 
Toasaph Iodasap' Büdhäsaf 
(= ‘The Lord gathers ’) (variant: Yüdäsaf) 
Abenner Abenes Janaysar 
(after Abner, Saul’s (variante : Iabenes, Hebenas) (? Sanskrit : 
general in O.T.) Janefvara == ' king’) 
Araches Rak‘is Raãkıs 
Barachias Barak'ia 


(No equivalent) 
(father of Zacharias : 


Matthew xxin, 35) 


Nachor Nak'or (No equivalent) 
Theudas T'edma al-Bahwan 
(after & magician mentioned (? al-Tahdam) 
in Acts v, 36, and in 
Josephus) 
Zardan Zadan 


(No equivalent) 
(variant: Zandan) 


(2) GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


Benaar Sarnadib Serendib (Ceylon) 
(i.e. Mesopotamia) 
(No equivalent)  : Bolaiti Shawiläbatt 


(variant: Bolayt) (or Bül&bat, 1.0. Kapilavastu) 


The above table indicates that the Georgian translator took over as best 
he could what names he found in the Arabic, introducing one definitely Biblical 
name, that of Barak‘ia. The Greek redactor in his turn took over or Hellenized. 
the names given in the Georgian, in most cases adapting them to fit a Christian 
context. 

To give an impression of the textual relationship of the versions concerned, 
we give a few extracts for comparison. Here, to start with, is the opening :— 
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Georgian Bombay Arabic 
(Rosen’s trans., pp. 23-4 = text, 
(Jerusalem No. 140, fol. 1r.-1v.) pp. 34 


There was a certain king of the land 
of India, in the place which they call 
Bolaiti, and that king’s name was 
Abenes. An utter pagan was he, ruler 
of a great empire and a countless multi- 
tude of hosts, dread and fearsome 
above all men, a victor over his foes, 
bold, haughty and fine to look upon, 
profound in wisdom and prudence... 
a persecutor [14 lines effaced] of 
Christ's servants; his name was 
Abenes. Captive was he in habit and 
mind to the desires and delighte of 
this world, and enslaved by his own 
wilfulness, and quite unable to resist 
the lures of pleasure so damning to the 
soul. He could conceive no desire in 
the world without its being granted 
to him, except that he lacked one 
thing, in that no male offspring was 
vouchsafed to him. 


They relate that Janaysar, one of 
the kings of India, ruled over a power- 
ful empire and great armies, and 
enjoyed success in affairs and respect in 
the eyes of the people. Great was his 
command over earthly blessings, strong 
lus love towards them, firm his per- 
sistence in acquiring them: his 
thoughts and might he directed to- 
wards these alone, and his enterprises 
he guided exclusively towards them, 
and he was preoccupied by them 
alone.... He was conscious of his 
own mental gifts and revelled in them, 
so that intoxication with power, in- 
toxication with youth, intoxication 
with self-love, and intoxication with 
the passions were united m him... . 
He had only to desire something for 
this to be arranged for him and granted 
to him, except for one thing: he was a 
man to whom onlj daughters were 
born, and he had no son. 


In the Greek, the corresponding passage—' There arose in that country a 


king named Abenner, mighty in riches and power. . 


> (Woodward and 


Mattingly’s ed., pp. 9-11)—is prefaced by a preamble purporting to establish 
the direct Indo-Ethiopian provenance of the story, with reminiscences of the 
Apostle Thomas’ apocryphal conversion of India to Christianity. Those who 
regard this preamble as deserving of credence would be well advised to note 
that the Georgian contains no word of all this. 

In the Georgian abridged version, The wisdom of Balahvar, a number 
of episodes are omitted, giving rise to difficulty when it comes to comparing 
the different recensions. These episodes can now be restored by reference to 
the new Jerusalem text. Characteristic is the incident of King Abenes’ favourite 
satrap who turns Christian and preaches the king a sermon on the following 
theme :— 


Georgian (fol. 5v.) 

‘The foolish man considers that 
which is real to be unreal, and what 
is unreal to be real. He who cannot 
appreciate that reality, that man can- 
not reject what is unreal.’ Now that 
real thing is the world to come, and 
the unreal is this world to hich you 
are attached. 


Bombay Arabic (Rosen, p. 26) 

‘The foolish man considers that 
which 18 something to be nothing, and 
deems that which 1s nothing to be some- 
thing. Now whoever fails to reject what 
is nothing will never attain that which 
is something. And whoever fails to 
attain that which is something, his 
spirit will not consent to reject that 
which is nothing.’ That which is some- 
thing is the essence of the life to come, 
whereas that which is nothing is the 
substance of this world. 
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The Greek is slightly more ornate: “°° It seemed good to the foolish to 
despise the things that are, as though they were not, and to cleave and cling 
to the things that are not, as though they were. So he, that hath never tasted 
the sweetness of the things that are, will not be able to understand the nature 
of the things that are not. And never having understood them, how shall he 
despise them ؟‎ " Now that saying meant by “things that are” the things 
eternal and fixed, but by ''things that are not"' earthly life, luxury, false 
prosperity, and glory, whereon, O King, thine heart alas ! is fixed amiss '.* 

The king's reaction to the satrap's well-meaning exhortation is similar 
in all three versions :— 

Bombay Arabic 


Greek (p. 29) 


Unhappy man, thou 
hast contrived thine own 
utter ruin, driven there- 
to, I ween, by fate, surely 
thou hast made thy 
tongue as sharp as thy 
wite .... 


Georgian (fol. 10r.) 


Accursed one, you have 
attained and grasped noth- 
ing except your own 
damnation, for you have 
sharpened your tongue for 
the corruption of the 
people . .. 


(Rosen, p. 31) 


You have lied, you 
have not attained or 
grasped anything except 
misfortune and trouble 
... for you are a corrupt 
man, corrupting the 
people . 


There are also passages where the Georgian preserves features of the Arabic 
which are omitted or modified in the Greek. Take a passage designed to explain 
the origin of the Indian cult of voluntary self-immolation, where King Janaysar 
(Abenes) burns all the holy men he can find, after which the narrator adds :— 


Georgian (fol. 17r.) 


And thenceforth it 
became an established 
custom among those 
pagans in the land of 
India to burn corpses 
with fire. 


Bombay Arabic (Rosen, pp. 35-6) 


And thence self-mcineration and the burning of 
corpses became a custom in the land of the Indians, 
because of the bliss which the adherents of this creed 
claimed to be attained through such incineration. And 
volunteers from among them started burning them- 
selves voluntarily, in order, so they asserted, to attain 
the same merit as those persons (i.e. the martyrs). 


One may search in vain in the Greek and all versions deriving from it for 
any such allusion to cremation or ritual self-incineration in India. It is clear 
that the Georgian Christian redactor found the idea of ritual suicide repugnant, 
and watered it down so that it lost all its original point; confronted with so 
insignificant an allusion, the Greek translator saw no object in referring to 
the matter at all. 

Take also the conclusion of Budhasaf/Todasaph’s meeting with the old man, 
and his reflections on death. Both Arabic and Georgian finish with a simple little 
dissertation on the relative length of hours, days, months, and years, and on 
how quickly life passes by. In the Arabic (Rosen, p. 39), Budhasaf is informed 
that death is inevitable after a hundred years, and reflects: ‘ A day has twelve 


1 St. John Damascene, Barlaam and Joasaph, ed. and trans. G. R. Woodward and 
H. Mattingly (Loeb Classical Library), London, 1914, p. 21. 
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hours, a month thirty days and a year twelve months, and the extreme span 
, of life is a hundred years. How swiftly an hour turns into a day, a day into a 
month, a month into a year, and a year into the life of man!’ The Georgian 
Jerusalem text (fol. 23r) treats this same theme in dialogue form.—The prince 
asks, ‘What is a year ?’—‘ Twelve months.—' And what is a month ? — 
‘ Thirty days’, and so on. In the equivalent passage in the Greek Barlaam 
(p. 59), there is no trace of this naive little dialogue, which has obviously been 
dropped out by & more sophisticated Byzantine redactor. 

Note, too, the famous paradox of Balahvar's age, and its treatment in the 
three versions. In Arabic and Georgian, Balahvar tells Iodasaph that although 
really over sixty, he counts his age as no more than twelve years, since before 
his conversion he was but a corpse. The Greek for some reason makes Barlaam's 
actual age 70, his age in terms of piety 45 years. 

In other places, however, it is the Georgian which introduces innovations 
into the text, with the Greek imitating closely. Thus, after following the frame- 
work of the Arabic story almost to the end, the Georgian redactor introduces 
an original ending—the handing over of lodasaph's kingdom to Barak'ia 
and his departure to Serendib (Sarnadib) to be reunited with Balahvar—an 
ending plainly inspired by the story of the hermits of the Thebaid, and 
resembling only vaguely Budhasaf's act of renunciation in the Arabic version 
and in the Buddhist tradition. The Greek repeats the same version of Iodasaph's 
abdication as in Georgian, retaining the same Biblical name, Barachias, for 
lodasaph's successor—a name which has not, and could not have any corre- 
sponding original in the Arabic. 

At times, one can almost watch the successive redactors at work, as in the 
episode of the ‘ mender of speech’ or ‘ patcher of words’, whose clever advice 
saves one of the king’s counsellors from disgrace.1 In the Bombay Arabic, 
this man claims to ‘ mend speech with speech’, saying that he mends or darns 
any rent which appears therein ; and he gives pertinent and successful advice 
(pp. 82-4) on how adroit speaking may repair the harm done by the counsellor’s 
indiscretion. In the Georgian (fol. 12v, ff.), the king’s counsellor (t‘anamz- 
rakhvals), who is a prominent courtier (sep'ekatst), also meets this person, who 
tells him, as in Arabic : ‘I am a speech mender ’ (Me katsi var sttqvisa mkervali). 
Later in this episode, the Georgian redactor introduces the concept of curing 
‘wounded words’ by divine grace. In the Greek, the notion of patching 
or darning damaged speech is eliminated altogether ; the mysterious individual 
informs the counsellor: ‘I am a physician of words’, and, later, he describes 
himself as ‘a healer of injured speech '.3 Thus, the Arabic has the somewhat 
bizarre conception of darning or sewing up a breach of discretion (cf. ‘ Least 
said, soonest mended’, patching up a quarrel, etc.); the Georgian combines 
this with the idea of curing; the Greek concentrates entirely on the medical 

1 Peeters, in Analecta Bollandiana, xxix, 1931, 804, made an ingenious but unnecessary 


attempt to explain the odd designation away in terms of a confusion in Kufic script. 
2 Loeb ed., pp. 39-43. 0 
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metaphor. Here, as in other instances, the Georgian occupies a position midway 
between the Arabic and the Greek.! 

Assuming, then, that the Georgian Jerusalem text is a translation from the 
Arabie, it remains to examine the probable date when it was made. The 
terminus ante quem is the lifetime of St. Prochorus, who flourished, as we have 
mentioned, between 1025 and 1066. The terminus post quem is the period of 
Ibn al-Muqaffa' (d. 759) at the very earliest, though around a.D. 800 would 
doubtless be a safe limit. 

Comparison of the Jerusalem text with the abridged Georgian Wisdom of 
Balahvar is instructive. Contrary to the view of two Tiflis scholars,? the abridged 
text is simply a shortened version of the Jerusalem Life of the Blessed Iodasaph, 
made for inclusion in collections of lives of saints, and then taken over into 
Georgian popular literature as a work of exotic fiction. This is made clear by 
places in which the abridger has botched his work, giving rise to disjointed 
and incoherent passages which can only now be restored to sense by reference 
to the new Jerusalem text from which the condensed version derives.? 

At the same time, this abridged Wisdom of Balahvar must have been made 
long before our Jerusalem codex was copied, i.e. before the eleventh century, 
since it contains archaisms characteristic of the ninth; indeed, the Wisdom 
of Balahvar recalls at times the language of the Adysh Gospels, copied in the 
year 897.4 The Jerusalem text, on the other hand, has been touched up to 
conform to eleventh century orthography and idiom. Particularly significant 
is the use in the short Wisdom of Balahvar of the term simdidrey in the sense of 
‘ grandeur, superiority '.5 Since the early tenth century or thereabouts, this 


1 This is also shown by the fact that the Jerusalem Georgian text does not have the Apology of 
Aristides, which is such a vital element of the Greek and of all versions deriving therefrom. As 
in the Bombay Arabic (Rosen, p. 158), so likewise in our Jerusalem MS (fol. 112r.), we are simply 
told that the sorcerer impersonating Balahvar defended Christianity and attacked the idols even 
more eloquently than Balahvar himself could have done. 

2 8. Qaukhohishvili, in Mnat'obi (Tiflis), No. 8, 1966, 178; Sh. Nutsubidze, K proiskhozh- 
deniyu grecheskogo romana Varlaam i Ioasaph, 203. 

3 Many years ago, N. Y. Marr quoted passages in the abridged Wisdom of Balahvar which 
‘failed to inspire confidence ', and concluded on these very grounds that the shorter Georgian 
recension derived from a more complete Georgian original, at that time given up as lost. Seo 
‘ Armyansko-gruzinskie materialy dlya istorii dushepoleznoy povesti o Varlaame i Ioasafe ’, 
Zapiski Vostochnogo Otdeleniya, x1, 1897-8, 55. Particularly glaring instances of anacolouthon 
and disjointed effects symptomatic of hasty abridgment ocour in the Wisdom of Balahvar in 
such episodes as the pursuit of Balahvar by Rak‘is and the interrogation of the ascetics; in 
Iodasaph’s farewell address to his people; and in his reunion with Balahvar, where a ciroum- 
stantial account in The life of the Blessed Iodasaph of how the two saints were reunited on a 
mountain has been abbreviated in the shorter version and rendered unintelligible by substitution 
of mat'l'agansa ‘ from among them’ for mf‘at‘agan ‘ from the mountains’. I hope to clear up 
these paints in detail in the introduction to an English rendering of The wisdom of Balahvar 
now in preparation for the series ‘ Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West’. 

* See the analysis by M. Tarchni&vili in Bedi K‘art‘lisa (Paris), No. 18, 1954, 25-6; also the 
same author's Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur, Vatican City, 1955, 395-6. 

5 Ed. Abuladze, Tiflis, 1037, 42. For parallels with the archaic Sinai codex of the Acts of the 
Apostles, copied in A.D. 974 and 977, see M. TarchniSvili, ‘ A propos de la plus ancienne version 
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X, 


word has been reserved for the kindred meanings of ‘ riches, opulence ’, while 
the abstract sense of ‘ grandeur’ is rendered by sidide, as indeed we find 
to be the case in our new Jerusalem text (fol. 7br.). Thus, the prototype of the 
Georgian Jerusalem text must already have been in existence by about the 
year 900, since its abridgment retains archaisms characteristic of that period. 

Recent discoveries by Tiflis scholars provide a further clue. In the Georgian 
Menaion or calendar of memorial services, hymns, and notices of saints compiled 
by St. George the Hagiorite (o. 1009-65), we find under 19 May the entry : 
* Commemoration of Iodasaph, king of India’. Now since the Greek form of the 
name is Ioasaph, this entry could only have been included from a Georgian, . 
and not & Greek source. It has been established by Pavle Ingoroqva that 
George the Athonite introduced the commemoration of Iodasaph under 19 May 
into the Georgian Athonite Menaion from the so-called Meskhian synaxary, 
which was in use in the Georgian monasteries of Tao-Klarjet'i! This synaxary 
included lives of Georgian national saints up to the beginning of the tenth 
century, and was used by George the Hagiorite only in cases where necessary 
information was not available in the Byzantine Greek collections. In addition, 
George the Hagiorite himself composed an elaborate hymn in praise of 
St. Iodasaph (again using the Georgian form of the name), embodying material 
deriving from The life of the Blessed lodasaph, possibly via the synaxary.? 
As the Meskhian synaxary, according to Ingoroqva, has no mention of 
St. Gobron, whose Vita was written by Stephen of Thet‘i between a.p. 914 
and 919, it is a reasonable inference that the saints included therein were known 
in Georgia before that time. This would enhance the probability, already strong 
on linguistic grounds, that the Lsfe of the Blessed Iodasaph was rendered from 
Arabie into Georgian in the ninth century. 

This conclusion, of course, precludes the possibility of accepting other 
hypotheses recently advanced to explain the Barlaam legend's transmission 
from East to West. 

In particular, disproportionate emphasis has in some circles been laid on 
the presumed role of ' John, monk of St. Savva °’, who is stated in the lemma 
of the Greek version to have brought the story back from the inner land of 
the Ethiopians, namely India. The effect of this, be it noted, is somewhat 
spoilt by a quite contradictory statement a few lines later, to the effect that 
devout men from India had come to the writer to bring him the story, not 
as a written document, but, as we are assured at the close of the book, by word 


géorgienne des Actes des Apótres', Le Musdon, rxix, 1956, 353-4. For kindred instances, see 
further I. V. Imnaishvili, K‘art‘ult ot'kht‘avis simp‘onia-lek‘sikoni, Tiflis, 1948-9, 317, under 
mdidar 1 and 2. 

1 P. Ingoroqva, in Mnafobi (Tiflis), Nos. 10-11, 1939, 246 f., as quoted by Nutsubidze, 
K prowkhozhdeniyu grecheskogo romana Varlaam i Ioasaph, 230-3. 

3 E. Metreveli, ‘ K istorii gruxinskoy original'noy gimnografii v x1 veke ’, Trudy Thilisskogo 
Gosudarstvennogo Pedagogicheskogo Instyuia (Tiflis), Ix, 1952, 199-215 ; extracts from the hymn 
in praise of St. Iodasaph are given by P. Ingoroqva in his book Giorgi Merchule, k'ari'veli mdserals 
meate saukunisa, Tiflis, 1954, 657, 660. 
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of mouth. Attempts have been made to identify this John the Sabaite, on the 
one hand with St. John Damascene,? on the other, with a still earlier Christian 
writer, John Moschus (d. before 634).3 

Neither of these identifications carries any conviction, for the excellent 
reason that neither St. John Damascene nor John Moschus ever went to India ; 
conversely, since we possess a firmly established series of written versions of 
the Barlaam romance, reaching back through the Georgian, the Arabic, the 
Manichæan fragments, to the Indian Buddhist tradition, there can be no 
question of either of these writers sitting in Jerusalem, as we are asked to 
picture them, and concocting the Greek Barlaam romance out of the oral 
narrative of Indian informants. On chronological grounds, it would be hard to 
conceive that a tale which reached the Arab literary world only at the time of 
Ibn al-Muqaffa' (d. 759) or later, and had yet to pass through the Christianizing 
stage represented by the Georgian version, could have been known to St. John 
Damascene (d. 749) or John Moschus (d. before 634).4 It requires little critical 
insight to dismiss all this talk about holy men bringing the Barlaam romance 
direct to Jerusalem from India as a literary device, designed like a modern 
publisher's ‘ blurb ’ to gain the exotic story a wide circle of admiring readers. 

In fact, we are well informed as to how the tale found its way into Greek: 
two Greek manuscripts (Paris Gr. 1771 and Venice Marc. Gr. VII. 26) state the 
work to have been translated by Euthymius the Georgian, an Athonite monk, 
one MS giving Ethiopic, the other Iberian (i.e. Georgian) as the language from 
which Euthymius translated the story. This is independently corroborated by 
George the Hagiorite in his biography of St. Euthymius, as well as by an 
anonymous Latin translator of the Barlaam romance, who received the Greek 
text in Constantinople and set to work on his own rendering in 1048, only 
20 years after the death of Euthymius.5 Lately, however, we have been invited 
to disregard this body of largely contemporary evidence, on the grounds that 
the biography of Euthymius by George the Hagiorite is falsified by patriotic 
bias, and that although Euthymius lived from his youth onwards in Byzantium, 
yet he could not, as a foreigner, have possessed sufficient knowledge of Greek 


1 Loeb ed., pp. 8-5, 600-11. In the Ethiopic (trans. Budge), our intermediary is called John 
of Gethsemane ; in the shorter Georgian Wisdom of Balahvar (ed. Abuladze, p. 3), the tale is 
supposed to have been discovered in ‘Iope’ (? Joppa, or Ethiopia) by Father Isaac, son of 
Bophronius of Palestine. 

3 F. Dolger, Der griechische Barlaam-Roman, Ettal, 1958. 

3 Sh. Nutsubidze, ' K‘art‘uli literaturisa da kulturis sakit'khebi t'anamedrove dasavlur 
metanierebashi’, Mnat‘obdi (Tiflis), No. 3, 1956, 154; the same author's K proiskhozhdeniyu 
grecheskogo romana Varlaam i Ioasaph, 94-142. 

* Further objeotions are set out by Father F. Halkin in his review of Professor Dolger's 
monograph in Analecta Bollandiana, LXXI, 1953, 475-80, and by Glanville Downey in Speculum, 
xxxi, 1956, 165-8 ; see other references in Bedi K'art'lisa (Paris), No. 28, 1958, 58-4. The most 
recent discussion of the evidence, with many helpful references, is provided by R. Manselli, 
* The legend of Barlaam and Joasaph in Byzantium and in the Romance Europe ', East and West 
(Roma), vu, 4, 1957, 331-40. 

5 Wolff, ‘ Barlaam and Ioasaph ', Harvard Theological Review, xxxn, 1939, 131-7. 
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to have translated the Georgian story of Balahvar and Iodasaph, even with 
the help of his Greek confrères on Mount Athos. 

Since these arguments have been debated in an earlier article? we confine 
ourselves now to pointing out that a special commemoration service or 
acolouthva in memory of Euthymius the Iberian was celebrated in later years on 
Mount Athos in the Greek tongue *—not, that is to say, by the saint's Georgian 

‘nationalist’ brethren exclusively; and furthermore, that biographies in 
Greek of Euthymius alone (Lampros 4467, Iviron 347) and of John, Euthymius, 
and George together (Lampros 4573, Iviron 4D3) are preserved in manuscript 
on Mount Athos. None of these documents has been studied or published, and 
until this is done, and the Greek and Georgian evidence compared, it is 
premature to dismiss the Georgian Vita as unworthy of credence. 

Equally premature is the zest with which certain of the late Father Peeters’ 
colleagues denigrate his reconstruction of the origins of the Greek Barlaam 
romance. ‘Décidément’, writes Professor Henri Grégoire in this connexion, 
‘mon vénéré maître s’est trompé. . . . Grande leçon de prudence pour nous 
tous!’ * As has been shown, the newly discovered Jerusalem text, the Georgian 
Life of the Blessed Iodasaph, amply bears out the view expressed by Peeters : 
the Georgian Christian version is an adaptation of the Arabic Book of Balauhar 
and Büdhüsaf, whereas the Greek Barlaam is a Byzantine reworking of the 
Georgian in an ornate Athonite style, with the insertion of such patristic 
hors-d’œuvres as the Apology of Aristides. If St. Euthymius the Georgian and 
his Athonite confréres were alive to-day, they would doubtless be gratified 
at the success which their literary hoax has enjoyed: their pious pastiche 
attributed to a great Father of the Church, its Buddhist heroes venerated as 
Christian saints, and generations of scholars set at loggerheads over the question 
of the tale's transmission from India to the West. 


* * * * 


The following provisional stemma of the Barlaam/Bodhisattva legend sums 
up the conolusions of the foregoing study :— 


1 Dolger, Der griechische Barlaam-Roman, 23-8. 

5 BSOAS, xv, 2, 1966, 312-18. 

3 S. P. Lampros, Catalogue of the Greek manuscripts on Mount Athos, n, Cambridge, 1900, 
p. 164a, No. 4650, being No. 530 of Iviron, copied in 1640. For the elucidation of this entry, 
I am indebted to Professor Paul Wittek See further the monograph by M. Kakhadze, K'art'velebi 
Brantiis politikursa da kulturul iskhovrebashi, Tiflis, 1954. 

4 H. Grégoire, Notice sur la me et les travaux du R. P. Paul Peeters, Paris: Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1952, 15-16. 
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THE MUSLIM DISCOVERY OF EUROPE? 


By BERNARD Lewis 


SUPPOSE that most textbooks of European history or of world history— 
which in European textbooks is much the same thing—contain a chapter 
called ‘ The Age of the Discoveries ’, or something of the kind, which deals with 
the period from the fifteenth century onwards when Western Europe set about 
discovering the rest of the world. My subject to-day is another and earlier 
discovery, in which the West European was not the explorer going forth to 
discover the barbarian, but the barbarian discovered by the explorer—the 
Muslim explorer. My purpose is to outline, very briefly, the sources, nature, 
and stages of growth of Muslim knowledge concerning Western Europe, first 
in the obscure centuries before the Crusades, then during that great offensive 
of Western Christendom against Islam, of which the expeditions to Palestine 
were the easternmost expression. 

In the year 1068—that is, 30 years before the first Crusade, but after the 
Christian advance in Spain and Sicily was already under way—Sa ‘id ibn Ahmad, 
Qadi of Toledo, wrote a book in Arabic on the categories of nations. He divides 
the nations of humanity into two kinds: those that have concerned themselves 
with science, and those that have not. The first group consists of the Indians, 
Persians, Chaldees, Greeks, Romans (including Byzantines and Eastern 
Christians), Egyptians, Arabs, and Jews. Of the remainder of humanity, 
he singles out the Chinese and the Turks as ‘the noblest of the unlearned 
nations’, who are worthy of respect for their achievements in other fields. 
The rest of mankind Sa‘id dismisses contemptuously as the northern and 
southern barbarians, of Frankish Europe and-of negro Africa.* 

In this he was expressing the generally accepted view of Muslim scholars 
of his time. The centre of the world was the lands of Islam, stretching from 
Spain across North Africa to the Middle Hast, and containing almost all the 
peoples and centres of ancient civilization. To the north, the Christian Empire 
of Byzantium represented an earlier, arrested stage of that civilization, based 
on divine revelation, which had reached its final and complete form in Islam. 
To the East, beyond Persia, there were countries which had achieved some 
sort of civilized living, but of an inferior and idolatrous kind. Apart from 
that, to the north and to the south, there were only the white and black 
barbarians of the outer world. It is with the growth of Muslim knowledge 
of these northern barbarians that we are here concerned. 

The first notions of the geographical configuration of Western Europe 


1 This paper contains the modified text of a communication read to the International Congress 
of Historical Saiences in Rome, September 1955. A more detailed treatment of the same subject 
is in preparation. 

3 S&'id al-Andalusi, Kab Tabagit al-Umam, part 1. The Arabic text was edited by Father L, 
Cheikho in Mashrig in 1011. A French translation by R. Blachére appeared in Paris in 1935. 
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that have survived in Arabic literature date from the ninth century. They 
derive largely from Greek sources, and especially from the geography of 
Ptolemy, which wes translated, or rather adapted, into Arabic at the beginning 
of the ninth century. Soon Muslim scholars began to produce geographical 
works of their own; though generally they devote little space to so remote 
and unimportant a region as Western Europe, they do nevertheless illustrate 
the gradual extension of knowledge. 

The first Muslim geographer whose work is extant was Ibn Khurradadhbeh, 
a Persian who wrote in Arabic towards the middle of the ninth century. He was 
employed in the state postal service in Persia and Iraq, and his book, like 
many classical Islamic geographical works, was in part inspired by the needs 
of that service. It is therefore mainly concerned with the territories under 
Islamic rule, but deals also with the Byzantine Empire, with which there was 
& postal link, and even, very briefly, with the remoter parts of Europe. 

“The inhabited world’, says Ibn Khurradadhbeh, ‘is divided into four 
parts: Europe, Libya, Ethiopia, and Scythia.’ Europe, which he calls Urüfa, 
consists of ‘ Andalus, the lands of the Slavs, Romans, and Franks, and the 
country from Tangier to the border of Egypt ’.2 On Andalus, then under Muslim 
tule, he is relatively well informed. On the countries beyond the Pyrenees 
he writes only a few lmes, mentioning the merchants that come from those 
parts, and the commodities that they bring. 

Similar accounts are to be found in the writings of other geographers 
of the time—though one of them, Ibn Rosteh (d. 910), adds this new detail : 
* In the northern part of the ocean are 12 islands, called the islands of Bratiniya. 
After that one goes away from inhabited country, and no one knows how 
it ig "3 

All of them mention the city of Rome, of which they have some strange 
tales to tell. I shall return to these in a moment. 

By the tenth century rather fuller information was available among well- 
informed circles in Baghdad. Thus Mas'üdi (d. 956), far the greatest geographer 
of his time, was able to attempt a rather unflattering description of the northern 
peoples, a brief account of ‘ the land of the Franks’, and even a short history 
of its kings from Clovis to Louis IV, based, he tells us, on a book prepared 
by a Frankish bishop for the Andalusian Caliph Al-Hakam, in the year 328/939. 
Mas'üdi came across a copy of this book in Egypt in 336/947.4 

From these and other Arabic and Persian writings it is possible to 
reconstruct some sort of picture of the European scene as it appeared to Muslim 
eyes before the Crusades. To the north of Muslim Andalusia, in the mountains 


1 This adaptation formed the subjeot of an important study by C. A. Nallino, ‘ Al-Khuwürizmi 
e il suo rifacimento della Geografia di Tolomeo’, Mem. B.Ac. dei Lincei, Cl. Sci. mor., Ser. v, 
Vol. rx, part la. Reprinted in C. A. Nallino, Raccolta di scritti edits e inediti, v, Roma, 1044, 458-532. 

? M. J. de Goeje (ed.), Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum, Leiden, YI, 1889, 155. 

3 ibid., vr, 1802, 85. 

4 Murüj al-dhahab, Les prairies d'or, Paris, 1861 f., ur, 66-7, 69-72. 
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of northern Spain and the foothills of the Pyrenees, were wild and primitive 
Christian tribes called Galicians and Basques. In Italy, north of the areas 
under Muslim control, was the territory of Rome, ruled by a priest-king called 
the Pope; and beyond it, the realm of a savage people called the Lombarda. 
At the eastern end of the Mediterranean, north of the Muslim frontiers, was the 
Greek Christian Empire, and beyond that the broad lands of the Slavs. West 
of the Slavs, stretching all the way to the northern approaches of the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, was the vast kingdom of Franja, the land of the Franks. 
Among these, some authorities distinguished another people called the Burjän, 
or Burgundians. Yet further to the north, beyond the Franks, were the fire- 
worshipping Majüs or Magians—a name and description which the Arabs 
had quite arbitrarily transferred from the ancient Persians to the Norsemen. 
À few ngmes of the remoter northern lands appear in Islamic writings : Britain, 
sometimes Ireland, and even parts of Scandinavia. 

The literary sources of this information were chiefly Greek, probably with 
some meagre additions from Syriac and Persian. As far as we know, only one 
Western book was actually translated into Arabic in medieval times—the 
late Latin chronicle of Orosius, dealing with Roman history, which was trans- 
lated in Spain and was used later by Ibn Khaldün and Miinejjimbaghi in 
their accounts of the Roman Empire. One or two other works may have 
become known in one way or another, such as the account of the Frankish 
kings cited by Mas'üdi. 

One might have expected some knowledge of Western European affairs to 
percolate into the Muslim world through direct relations, for, after all, the 
two civilizations were in immediate contact all the way across the Mediterranean 
world from Spain through Italy to the Levant. But in fact the medieval 
iron curtain—if one may use the expression—between Islam and Christendom 
seems to have kept cultural exchanges at & minimum, and greatly restricted 
even commercial and diplomatie intercourse. The Muslim world, proud and 
confident of its superiority, and possessing its own internal lines of com- 
munication by land and sea, could afford to despise the barbarous and im- 
poverished infidel in the cold and miserable lands of the north. But there 
were occasional merchants who crossed the religious frontiers, Christian pilgrims 
journeying from the West to Jerusalem and from the East to Rome, and 
sometimes diplomats too. No doubt because they had more leisure to observe 
and to record their impressions, these last are among our best authorities. 

The earliest report we have purporting to describe a Muslim diplomatic 
mission to the north is the well-known and oft-cited story of the embassy of 
al-Ghazal from Cordova to the land of the Vikings in about 845. The late 
M. Lévi-Provengal cast doubt on the authenticity of this charming story, 
suggesting that it is a later fabrication based on an authentic account of 


1G. Levi della Vida, ‘La traduzione araba delle storie di Orosio’, Andalus, xix, 1954, 
257-93. 
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al-Ghazal’s mission to Constantinople! If such missions were rarities at the 
time, there were certainly other embassies besides that of the gallant gazelle. 
Eginhard, in a famous passage, tells of an exchange of embassies between 
Charlemagne and Härün al-Rashid, but it seems to have been of insufficient 
importance to attract the attention of the Arabic chroniclers, since they make 
no mention of it? However, they do tell us something of a later Embassy 
from Bertha, Queen of Rome, to the Caliph al-Muktafi in . Baghdad i in 906 to 
offer friendship and even marriage.* 

The mighty name of Rome was of course known to the Islamic world, though 
it was usually confused with Byzantium, to which the term Rim was more 
commonly applied. Some scholars, however, were aware of the existence of a 
Rome in Italy too. The earliest named visitor to Rome from the Islamic world 
was Härün ibn Yahya, whose description is cited by Ibn Rosteh. Much of his 
information obviously comes from the collections of wonderful stories that 
circulated in medieval Rome, and was probably conveyed to him by Christian. 
informants. Similar stories are to be found in the collection assembled by 
Ibn al-Fagih (d. 903) and cited—with some reserve—by Yaqüt (d. 1229). 
They consist chiefly of descriptions of churches, with a great deal of fabulous 
and legendary matter.5 

The only Muslim Embassy in medieval times that has really left any serious 
documentation was one sent from Andalusia in the mid tenth century. One 
of its members was the famous Ibrahim ibn Ya‘qüb al-Isra’ili, whose account 
of the Slav lands, as preserved in the geography of Bakri, has been known and 
studied since 1878, when it was first edited by Kunik and Rosen. Thanks to the 
brilliant analysis of the late Thaddeus Kowalski, it is now known that he is 
identical with the Ibrahim al-Turtüshi, parts of whose description of central, 
northern, and western Europe were preserved by ‘Udhri and thence cited by 
the thirteenth century geographer Qazwini5 There has been some argument 
as to the precise date and purpose of Ibrahim’s visit to Otto. It seems to me 
likely that he travelled with a return embassy sent by the Caliph of Cordova to 


1 E. Lévi-Provengal, ‘Un échange d’ambassades entre Cordoue et Byzance au 1x? aièole ’, 
Byzantion, xu, 1937, 15-16 (= Islam d'Occident, Paris, 1948, 95-8). 

3 of. Majid Khaddüri, Ai-nlàt al-diblümatiqiya ‘bayna  Hürün al-Raghid wa Shärlamän, 
Baghdad, 1939. 

5 M. Hamidullah, ‘ Embassy of Queen Bertha to Caliph al-Muktaf billah in Baghdad 
293/906, Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, 1, 1958, 272-800; G. Levi della Vida, 
‘La corrispondenza di Berta di Toscana col Califfo Muktafl', Rivista Storica Italiana, LXVI, 
1954, 21-38. 

* Bibl. geog. ar., vit, 1892, 127-30. This passage was discussed and translated by J. Marquart, 
Osteuropäische und ostasiatische Bireifzuge, Leipzig, 1903, 260 ff.’ 

5 Yàqüt, Mu'jam al-buldan, s.v. Rümiya. Yüqut's text was studied and translated by Ignazio 
Gudi, ‘ La descrizione di Roma nei geografi arabi ', Archivio della Società romana di Storia patria, 
1, 1877, 173-218. 1 

* T. Kowalski, Relacja Ibrahima b. Ja'küba z podróży do krajów slowiañskich w prekazte 
al-Bekriego, Cracow, 1946. My thanks are due to my colleague Mr. B. W. Andrzejewaki, who very 
generously translated several chapters of this book to me. 
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Otto I, in response to the latter's embassy to Spain in 953, of which we know _ 
from the biography of John of Gorze.! 

Ibráhim's account of France, Germany, and the Slav lands, with all its 
limitations, was far superior to those of his predecessors, and was made use 
of by later geographers. It is remarkable that this is the only personal descrip- 
tion of Western Europe that we have, by & named traveller from the Islamic 
world, until the earliest Ottoman Embassy reports in the seventeenth century. 
True, there were unnamed pilgrims and merchants who went to Rome, and 
whose reports did enable Muslim geographers to devote a section to the one 
city in Europe whose name was known to them. But the Rome of the Muslim 
geographers is a shadowy, half-mythical place, interesting only because of its 
memories of the wonders of antiquity, and more often than not confused by 
Muslim writers with the far more real and immediate Rome that they knew on 
the shores of the Bosphorus—Constantinople, the capital of the living Roman 
Empire that was the great neighbour and adversary of Islam. As to the rest 
of Europe, it was hardly more than a wilderness, offering little interest or 
attraction to a Muslim visitor. Even the few intrepid travellers whom business 
or diplomacy took across the border seem to have been mainly Jews or Christians. 
The Muslim who wished to travel preferred to make his way across the spacious 
lands of Islam, or perhaps even to venture into the comparatively civilized 
countries of India and China, rather than brave the dangers and discomforts 
of darkest Europe. 

But if the Mohammedans would not come to Europe, Europe was preparing 
to come to the Mohammedaus. In the course of the eleventh century the 
successive moves of Christian reconquest wrested much of Spain and all of 
Sicily from the Muslims, and at the end of the century reached out towards the 
heart-lands of Islam. For over 200 years, Franks and Muslims were in close 
and daily contact with one another in the Levant—often in battle, but often 
also in trade, in diplomacy, even in alliance. In this period one will expect 
the Muslims to have more detailed and more accurate knowledge of their 
European Christian neighbours. 

Certainly the Muslims of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries 
know more about the West than did their predecessors, but we still cannot but 
be astonished at how little in fact they knew—or cared. What increase there 
is in their knowledge comes mainly from the Muslim far west—from Andalusian, 
Moorish, or Sicilian geographers like Idrisi and Ibn Sa‘id. Idrisi’s geography, 
completed in 1154 in Norman Sicily, contains, as one would expect, much 
information on Italy, and also includes detailed descriptions of most of Western 
Europe. In these chapters Idrisi pays some attention to earlier Muslim geo- 
graphical writings, but seems to rely in the main on Western Christian 
informants and on Western, probably Catalan, maps. His work, and the 

1 of. R. W. Southern, The making of the Middle Ages, London, 1953, 36 ff. 


3 For an example of Idrisi’s geography see A. F. L. Beeston, ‘ Idrisi's account of the British 
Isles ', BSOAS, xu, 2, 1950, 265-80. 
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later compilation of Ibn Sa'id, form the basis of most eastern accounts of the 
Franks. Here and there one has some personal impression of contact with 
the Franks in Palestine, in such justly famous works as the memoirs of Usäma 
and the travels of Ibn Jubair, but these are sporadic, exceptional, and without 
effect on subsequent writers. The eastern Muslim chroniclers have, of course, 
much to say about the military and political activities of the Crusaders in the 
East; they show, however, remarkably little interest in the internal affairs 
of the crusading states, still less in the differences between the various national 
contingents, and none at all in their countries of origin. The historians hardly 
ever troubled to correlate their knowledge of the Franks in Syria with the scanty 
information about Europe available in the writings of the cosmographers, 
geographers, and travellers. The idea that Frankish religion, philosophy, 
Science, literature, or history might be of any interest hardly seems to have 
occurred to anyone at all. One striking exception was the great Persian historian 
Rashid al-Din, who at the beginning of the fourteenth century included a brief 
account of Europe and an outline history of the Emperors and Popes in the 
universal history which he prepared for the Mongol Il-Khan of Persia. It is 
based, as Professor Jahn has shown, on the chronicle of Martinus Polonus, 
supplemented by information obtained in all probability from a papal envoy 
in Persia. 

But this venture in ‘occidentalism”, made possible by the brief but 
significant interval of Mongol contacts with the West, had no successor. Apart 
from the brief sketch of the early Frankish kings given by Mas'üdi, it seems 
to have been the only attempt made by & medieval Muslim historian at an 
outline of the history of the Christian West. The next was that given by 
the seventeenth century Ottoman chronicler Münejjimbaghi. Even so great 
and original a thinker as Tbn Khaldün—himself a native of Tunisia, one of the 
Muslim lands with most direct experience of the West, shared the general 
indifference. The second volume of his universal history, dealing with the 
pre-Islamic and non-Islamic peoples, includes ancient Arabia, Babylon, Egypt, 
Israel, Persia, Greece, Rome, and Byzantium. In Europe only the Visigoths 
are mentioned—a brief account of them is necessary as an introduction to the 
Muslim conquest of Spain, and is part of the tradition of Spanish-Arab historio- 
graphy. Ibn Khaldün’s universal history did not extend north of Spain nor 
east of Persia—that is to say, it was limited to his own civilization and its 
direct predecessors, and thus resembled most of the so-called universal histories 
written in Europe until very recently. Only in the Mugaddima does he allude, 
very briefly and cautiously, to reports ‘ heard of late” that the philosophio 
sciences were thriving in Europe. ' But God knows best what goes on in those 
parts. ® And this is at the end of the fourteenth century, and from no less a 
man than Ibn Khaldün. 

1 K. Jahn, ‘ Les légendes de l'Occident chez Raşîd al-Din’, Mélanges Fuad Kôprula, Istanbul, 


1953, 255-7 ; 1d., Histoire universelle de Ragid al-Din .... I. Histoire des Francs, Leiden, 1951. 
3 Mugaddima (ed. Quatremére), 1m, 03 (translation, De Slane, rı, 129). 
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The great debate of the Crusades, so significant in Western history, stirred 
hardly a ripple of curiosity in the lands of Islam. Even the rapid growth of 
commercial and diplomatic relations with Europe after the Crusades seems to 
have evoked no desire to penetrate the secrets of the mysterious occident, 
as may be seen from the scarcity and vagueness of information about Europe 
in the late medieval chronicles, even in the manuals for chancery scribes. 

This general lack of interest in the West is in sharp contrast with the 
earlier response of Islamic civilization to influences from Greece, from Persia, 
even from India. Many works were translated into Arabic from Syriac, Greek, 
and Persian—a few even from remoter languages. But with the solitary 
exception of the translation of the chronicle of Orosius, not a single translation 
into a Muslim language is known of any Latin or Western work before the 
seventeenth century, when medical works were first translated in Turkey. 
Nor was there any interest in the languages of Europe. As M. Colin has pointed 
out, from the whole eight centuries of Muslim Spain there is only one document 
that has come down to us indicating any sort of interest in a Western language 
outside the peninsula. It is a very late fragment—no more than a sheet of 
paper—containing a few German words with their Arabic equivalents. Of the 
mighty galaxy of scholars and philologists that flourished in Muslim Spain, 
only one—Abu Hayyan of Granada, who died in 1344—is reported to have 
interested himself in strange languages. He learnt Turkish and Ethiopic. 

It may well seem strange that classical Islamic civilization, which in its 
early days was so much affected by Greek and Eastern influences, should so 
decisively have rejected the West. But a possible explanation may be suggested. 
When Islam was still expanding and receptive, Christian Europe had little or 
nothing to offer, but rather flattered Muslim pride with the spectacle of a 
culture that was visibly and palpably inferior. What is more, the very fact 
that it was Christian discredited it in advance. The Muslim doctrine of successive 
revelations, culminating in the final mission of Muhammad, led the Muslim 
to reject Christianity as an earlier and imperfect form of something which 
he himself possessed in its final and perfect form, and to discount Christian 
thought and Christian civilization accordingly. After the initial impact of 
Eastern Christianity on Islam in its earliest period, Christian influences, even 
from the high civilization of Byzantium, were reduced to a minimum. Later, 
by the time that the advance of Christendom and the decline of Islam created 
a new relationship, Islam was crystallized in its ways of thought and behaviour, 
and had become impervious to external stimuli—especially from the millennial 
adversary in the West. Masked by the imposing military might of the Ottoman 
Empire, the peoples of Islam continued until the dawn of the modern age to 
cherish—as we of the West still do to-day—the conviction of the immeasurable 
and immutable superiority of their own civilization to all others. For the 


3 G. 8. Colm, ‘Un petit glossaire hispanique arabo-allemand du début du xvit siècle’, 
Andalus, xx, 1940, 275-81. 
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medieval Muslim from Andalusia to Persia, Christian Europe was still an outer 
darkness of barbarism and unbelief, from which the sun-lit world of Islam 
had little to fear and less to learn. It was a point of view which might perhaps 
have been justified at one time ; by the end of the Middle Ages it was becoming 
dangerously obsolete. 


SOME MARATHI INSCRIPTIONS, a.p. 1060-1300 
By ALFRED MASTER 


WE Jules Bloch wrote his pioneer work La formation de la langue marathe 
40 years ago, there were fewer specimens of early Marathi literature 
available than to-day. The Bhavartha-dipika of Jüa&nadeva (A.D. 1296) was 
well-known, but R. G. Panse's index of words contained in that work was not 
to appear until 1953 in his Linguistio peculiarities of Jfianesvart. The works of 
Mukundaräja (c. 1190) had often been published, but had undergone moderniza- 
tion and the works of the Mänabhäva or Mahanubhava sect written in various 
ciphers largely remained unpublished. Much has been written on these sources 
since by Marathi scholars, but in Marathi and 80 not readily accessible to the West. 

2. The supply of inscriptions, those important checks upon the sincerity 
of manuscripts, was very meagre. La formation de la langue marathe has three 
pages only of appendix containing a few imperfectly deciphered fragments, 
very precious at the time but forming an insecure basis for generalizations. 
Since then the energies of Messrs Räjväde, Tulpule, Khare, Dikshit, and others 
have brought to light many inscriptions, some dating from before a.D. 1300, 
ansi ib is from these that I have made a selection. My ultimate purpose is 
linguistie, but my immediate aim is to establish a correct rendering, so that 
phonological and. grammatical detail can be accepted with some confidence. 
It has sometimes been necessary to go surprisingly far afield. In one instance 
‘only, No. VII, Tera, is the text, in spite of free emendation, too obscure to 
allow of positive deductions. It is included as a sample of the many texts 
which are tod doubtful to publish here. 

3. The earliest inscriptions are modelled upon preceding Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions, which more and more inclined to include, first, names in their Marathi 
form and then technical terms for which there was no satisfactory equivalent. 
They were, no doubt, inspired by the Kannada inscriptions, which had appeared 
in increasing numbers since the fifth century, freely using Sanskrit formulae, 
tatsamas and semi-tatsamas, often with a complete change of meaning. The 
Goa (Verem) inscription of a.D. 1299, indeed, is written in Kannada-Brahmi 
script. The Sanskritic atmosphere extended beyond loanwords and Old Marathi 
gives the impression of & Neo-Indian dialect, which, disdaining the slipshod 
phonology and grammar of Apabhraméa, has retained or even introduced 
archaisms, phonemic and morphemic. This, indeed, is suggested in LM, § 235 : 
* Les désinences du présent sanskrit ont persisté jusqu'en marathe sans presque 
d'autres changements que ceux dus aux altérations phonétiques normales’. 
For Konkani S. M. Katre observes that in words such as märyeda ‘ may beat’ 
(Sarasvat dialect) and nidäyet ‘ may sleep’ (S. Kanara dialect) the terminations 
are of the semi-tatsama type from O.I. -ita and et with addition of -ya (The 
formation of Konkani, $ 278). In these inscriptions we find the agential -ena 
used in company with -em in Marathi contexts, spellings like putrena (for 
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putrena) and -cena (for -cena), even if Maharastri -üna is excluded as a prototype 
of the absolutive -una, which alone occurs in these early records. 

4. The period of these inscriptions, a.p. 1060-1300, overlaps the life of 
Hemacandra, a.p. 1088-1172. But Hemacandra uses the Deéabhäsäs only 
for lexical purposes, and even so reduces his defi words to Prakrit form. The 
Marathi of the inscriptions conforms to a fairly uniform standard. There is no 
distinction appearing between Marathi and Konkani and it is unlikely that 
Konkani was separately recognized before the sixteenth century, when Father 
Stephens and the Portuguese missionaries found it to be the most suitable 
medium for their work. The inscriptions, indeed, cover a wide area, including 
not only the Desh and the Konkan, but parts of Hyderabad and Mysore. 

5. The notes to individual inscriptions include matters of linguistio interest. 
From them and the texts themselves the following general conclusions may be 
drawn. As previously stated, there is much Sanskrit, which occurs as formulae, 
phrases or individual words. It is sometimes reasonably correct, but often 
corrupt. But except in some trite formulae, the visarga is rarely used, the stem 
forms in -a or another vowel being preferred. The anusvdra is notoriously 
erratic, but is not used with Sanskrit words in a Marathi context. Sanskrit 
instrumental and locative endings are, however, regular. 

6. The phonology of Old Marathi has been fully discussed in La formation 
de la langue marathe. Its most peculiar features are the aspiration of occlusives 
as in Jha < jdlà, deaspiration as in hat > hath ($8 83-89), and the confusion 
of cerebral with dental nasals, which appear, apparently without any reason, 
outside the normal current of phonetic development. Illustrations of these 
developments will be found in the notes. 

Orthography, however, cannot always be taken at its face value, and in 
Old Marathi a vowel symbol may not only have two values, but the same 
phoneme may be represented by two symbols. The confusion and ultimate 
` disappearance of final a, $, u are noticed in LM, § 38, the retention of the last 
two symbols in late texts being explained as archaistic. The inscriptions suggest 
that there was a reduction of the three vowels to one breathed vowel, of a 
neutral timbre, now represented by the ‘inherent vowel’ with a neutral 
or zero value (see para. 8 below). In certain cases, however, the vowels retained 
the full timbre. The vowel a is occasionally vivrta (opened) and is confused with 
a, a tendency which has persisted until to-day (Molesworth, passim). Confusions 
of length are also found in € and u (LM, $ 38) and in words such as Saki, Sidhu 
the long form appears designed to preserve the timbre. 

There are other double spellings: short e/t, short o/u (reminiscent of 
Prakrit), long e/at, and long o/au, all of which can be traced in the texts. 
A whole series pase, past, past, pasim (Nos. I, XI), ultimately to become 
pam illustrates the trend of development, which differs from Gujarati pasan, 
pasat, pase and Hindi pase, past, pas. | 

Among the consonants $a and sa are freely interchanged. The nasal na 
is often written as na, a dialectical survival very widely spread (LM, $ 132) 
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and ascribed by Namisädhu and Hemacandra to Paiéaci. The complete 
disappearance of na in some Prakrit texts is no doubt orthographical, to 
avoid confusion of na with ta in unfamiliar words. Thus ņa may ‘also 
stand for na, as it does initially, while the possibility of na sometimes 
standing for na cannot be excluded, as la in these inscriptions may stand for 
la as well as la. 

7. Noun case endings. The most important class of noun stems ends in -à 
enlarged? or -a unenlarged (masculine) and in -em enlarged, -a unenlarged 
(neuter). Stems in other vowels and feminine stems occur, but not often enough 
to warrant any generalization. There is also a masculine enlarged stem in -o, 
reserved for names or titles, which was destined to become much later the 
regular enlarged ending in Konkani. This ending has persisted up to the 
present day in names such as Rango (Ranganath), Venkoji (Venkates ; Venkaji 
is also found in the Bakhars) with a hypocoristic or familiar sense. After long 
vowels o is used for u, as in deo, afterwards deu, dev. 

8. The direct case is used in compounds as well as in the functions of subject 
and object. The unenlarged endings are -a, -u, and in one case (a Kannada 
loanword) 4. It has been noticed (para. 6 above) that the two phonemes -t 
and -u are:confused with -a before their disappearance in final position. This 
confusion is plain in the spellings pratipalaku and pratapalaka in succeeding 
lines of the Jaitra Copperplate, No. X, 20, 21, and there are other examples 
in these inscriptions. The alternative spellings can appropriately indicate 
a breathed vowel or half-mátra, on which N. B. Divatia insists for Gujarati 
and which may be compared with the Tamil kurriyalskaram (small short 1) 
and kurriyalukaram (small short u). The dialectical survival of this phoneme 
(unlike the French e mute) has never been tested,.but it is far from unusual 
for Goans who write in roman script to add -o (in Nagari -a) to most words 
which other writers would end with a consonant. Professor 8. M. Katre 
(Formation of Konkani, § 17) has described the survival of -u in masculine 
words of the southern Konkani languages and has come to the conclusion 
that it is an inherited phoneme preserved through the influence of Dravidian 
contacts. Its appearance in late Marathi texts may denote a lapse to dialect. 


1 The existence of the masouline singular enlarged and unenlarged terminations -4, -a found 
in the inscriptions with the variante -o, -u raises doubts about the adequacy of the purely phonetic 
explanation in LM, § 60 that -d is derived from Pkt. -ao through -au. This seems to fit in with the 
reduction of -u to a half-maira, but the enlargement is found only as -2 and -o in company with 
the unenlarged -a, -u. The atem-form 1n -a is used so much as a base and for expressing the direct 
case that -à can be taken to be a contraction of -aa > -aka. Even in early Middle Indian inscrip- 
tions -a is occasionally used as a direct case for masculine nouns only (Mehendale, 191) and 
instances occur in the Apabhraméa of the eleventh-twelfth centuries (e.g. Caccari in GOS, xm ; 
Alsdorf, Kumarapalapratibodha). Alsdorf (Apabhraméa Studien, 40) has shown that in the verse 
bhalla hud ju máriá ‘ he was a brave man who was alain ' (Hem., iv, 351) Hemacandra’s soansion 
scheme of feet of six, four, three and one mäträs (6, 4, 3/6, 4, 1) requires hud to be scanned as 
huaa. Here -G cannot stand for -au, because in seven other examples it denotes a masculine 
plural or vocative singular which never end in -u. The feminine plurals m -å (LM, § 60) need 
not be referred to Pkt. -ào. 
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9. The enlarged masc.-neut. oblique is found only ending in قم‎ and -eà 
(éya). The latter form suggests contamination with the pronominal eya (etasya), 
as it is doubtful whether -agaha could by itself result in -eà. The oblique is used 
regularly as a genitive or dative, the postposition -c& being still in the process 
of being established. 

10. The inherited instrumental -em is often replaced by -ena (once -ena) 
from Sanskrit to strengthen a weakened termination. The forms are found 
mixed, as in bhümtdevem Purusena. This combination is found again in 
madhicena müpem, by the measure in the math, where madhi is locative, ca 
the genitive postposition and ena the instrumental suffix in agreement with 
müpem. In the texts this expression always denotes the place of origin. In 
the Jfdnesvari, -eni is also found. 

11. Pronouns. The demonstrative pronouns are ie direct fem. sg., efm] 
direct neut. sg., iyäm locative, yant instrumental pl., from the etad stem, and 
he direct fem. sg., he direct masc. pl. from the esaka- stem. The modern oblique 
hyà is not found here nor in the Jfianesvari (Panse’s index). 

The remote demonstrative has two stems, unenlarged ta- in tenem, tāsi, 
tanta and enlarged in to, tem; tea, teyà, teyäm oblique sg., pl. The Jfianesvart 
has taya, teya which suggest contamination by eà, eyà as in the nouns. 

12. Verbs. In most respects the forms of the verb are those described in 
La formation de la langue marathe. The past participle used as a past tense 
and the absolutive are the exceptions. The past participle, as Sten Konow 
has shown (JAS, 1902, 417-21) is formed by the addition of a Neo-Indian 
reduction of Middle Indian -allaa,t which may be denoted by the masc. sg. 
-là, to the inherited past participle. It is this, which is found in Pkt. form 
in the Kuvalayamàla-kaha, in the words dinnalle and gahi[yallle. In the inscrip- 
tions we have kela, karavtyala, thavtyala, gheyala, uikhtyala, and the anomalous 
lila. Only kela and là are found in the earliest manuscripts of the 
Jfianesvart, the others having been reduced or reconstituted as karavila, 
thevila, ghetalà. 

Jules Bloch has already shown (LM, § 63) how the contraction of ? + a 
produces i in the causative participle ending -avilem (for his example karavyalem 
read karaviyalem) and it seems that the ending -iyalä is the origin of the -sl 
of transitive past participles. The doublets likhtyala and lihilā make it clear 
that lshtlé is a reduction of Hhtyalä and suggest that the former is in fact the 
earlier form. It may indeed be a semi-tatsama form, but Molesworth’s remark 
that ltkhnem is used in poetry and by the vulgar raises a doubt whether lih- 
is not an affectation of the nagarika similar to those of Hala’s Sattasar. In the 
body of the word epenthesis produces e in thevtla and gheya-. 

The inscriptions have no intransitive participles. Marathi has developed 
a rule that -a- is the sign of an intransitive verb, as -?- is that of a transitive 


1 Sten Konow adds -ilaa and -ullaa; there are no traces of these terminations in verbs, 
although àpulà and tethil ocour as non-verbal adjectives. 
3 cf hkhitena (Pallava Grant, Pisch., § 363). 
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and we may suppose that the ending -alé (or -alë in reduced form) shown in 
Navalkar's Grammar, $ 241 (1), used almost entirely for intransitive verbs, 
is derived from *-aala. Thus a hypothetical jaltyala * burnt’ becomes jalayala, 
jalaala, jajala, jalala and the ending -alā becomes the ‘ regular’ ending as in 
padala. Sten Konow’s derivation of -älaa from -allaa is inconsistent with the 
normal -alé from -allaa. 

13. The modern form of gheyala is ghetald, the only form found in the 
Jfänefvars. Sten Konow has assumed a stem ghett- as in Maharastri gheitüna. 
It is rather an example of the ta-éruti, which occurs in Mahärästri prose, as 
in the doublets tato/tao, bhanats/bhanat, ete., in the Vasudevahindi and is 
misplaced in httapa- (an old mislection of Attaya-) from hiyaya- (hrdaya-). 
More accurate reconstructions are to be seen in mhanstala (bhanita-), magitala 
(märgita-), eto., which occur in the Jfiáneévars. 

14. The convention of -a- as the sign of the intransitive and of -4- as that 
of the transitive is not yet established in the inscriptions, but already in the 
3rd sg. of the present indicative lop? is transitive and pade intransitive (No. IV, 
10) The solitary present participle kartte (No. XIII) may furnish another 
instance of the transitive -+-. The texts of the Jiianegvart show further develop- 
ments. Mhafalà ‘ said’, khanjalà ‘ dug’, hatalä ° slew’, are due to contractions 
from mhanatalä to mhantalä (dialect) and so to mhatala; khanttala stops at 
khantalà, but hätalä from *hànttalà loses the nasal. Denasalization is also found 
in dela < *dinlä < dinalä and it is possible that dinhala, dilha for *dihlä are 
spellings suggesting the weakening of the nasal. This disappears also in Konkani 
mhalem ‘ said’ (LSI, vu, 178). It will be observed that there is no place in these 
words for the transitive -t- and in this respect they resemble Kela, lagala, 
ladhala which derive from athematic past participles in Old Indian. 

15. The absolutive is found only with the endings -una, -umna, -unu in 
karuna, gheunu, etc. The -aunu ending does indeed appear in the Goa (Verem) 
copperplate of A.D. 1299 (not in these texts) in mhanaunu together with jaunu 
* going ”, and yaunu (yeunu ‘ coming ") a Kannada spelling due to the Kannada- 
Brühmi script in which the text is written. Later inscriptions Nagaon 1367 
(BSOS, v, 1, 1928, 37) and Goa (Bandora) a.D. 1413 (/BBRAS, xxxn, 1914, 
107) use only mhanaunt in the -àun- forms. -The Jftaneávari is prolific in variants, 
but the earliest copy generally accepted is dated Saka 1515 (a.D. 1593). 

The evidence then indicates that -aun-, -on- are not older forms than -un-, 
as supposed in LM, § 264. They may, however, have existed dialectically, 
for in the semi-literate petitions of the Vacanmala (1867) such forms as mhanon, 
ason are used. besides ghetin, yetin. 

The origin of this suffix must still be considered obscure, for the ingenious 
explanation 1 in LM, 5 264 can hardly stand, because (1) the oldest inscrip- 

1 ‘Ceci nous conduit à considérer la forme comme l'ablatif d'un thème en -a, du même 
type que meghauni, diväni, eto.’ (‘from the cloud’, ‘since the day’). In the passage from 
the Mänasolläsa (A.D. 1129) quoted in LM, § 282, Rasätalaunu (from Rasátala) has the cerebral 


n, whioh is reproduced also in the slightly different version of MS. This form of the ablative is the 
oldest known. 
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tions show -una, not -auna, (2) apart from the uncertainty of the Cikurde 
text (LM, 8 280), the forms karavuna, mamnavuna are causal, modern karaviin, 
mänavün. The difficulty raised by Sten Konow, in connecting -una, -umna 
with Maharastri ina stil remains, that is, ma would normally become 
-üm (cf. LM, 5 66). Yet the close correspondence of some common words 
gheüna, Mar. gheuna ; hotina, modern Mar. hoün suggests that Maharagtri, 
which has other forms of these words, used several dialects of which Old Marathi 
was only one. Southern inscriptions of the third century fluctuate between the 
-ina[m] and -itina[m] endings (Mehendale, 146), and the Pallava grants use 
both the -ena and -ena instrumental suffixes. Further we have the continuing 
absolutive in -famnd, as in maratamna ' in the act of striking ', the termination 
of.which closely resembles the Pali -tuänam and the AMg. -tandm (Pischel, 
$ 583). Are not both this and the -una terminations i- deliberate conservations of 
old forms, in fact, semi-tatsamas ? 5 


TEXTS 


If the Cikurde inscription mentioned by Jules Bloch in La formation de la . 
langue marathe, p. 279, is genuine and bears the date asoribed to it, A.D. 738, 
both of which facts have been doubted, it is the earliest record containing 
Marathi or, indeed, any Neo-Indian words. Several, cited as Marathi, may be 
equally regarded as Middle Indian and, in fact, two words only, magilu ‘ road- 
side land’ and karavunu ‘having caused to make’, can be identified exclu- 
sively as Marathi. This inscription should be republished. 

A priori, there is no reason why the date should‘not be acceptable. The 
Kuvalayamala-kaha (A.D. 778) recognizes the language of the Marahatthe as - 
a Desabhäsa and gives two undoubted Marathi words gahs[yallle, dinnalle 1 
which we find in these inscriptions as gheyale, dinale. Again, in the Radhanpur 
Plates of the Rastrakuta Govinda III, A.D. 808, names of a type similar to 
those found in the Dive Agara Plate No. I occur. 


I. Dive Agara Copperplate. M. G. Drksurr, DMIS, Pt. 4, no. 6, in BISM, 
31.4; EI, xxvm, p. 95, with plate. a.D. 1060. 


Om svasti éaka samvatu 982 Sarvvari samvatsare Mar- 

ggasira paurnnamasyam éukra Sri Sthitipuricim do- 

ni sásanem Vasudevabhatta Vamya Sadamgavi Risiya [pai] 

Ghais&sa Sidhü Sadamgavi etat-pramukhem sthanem Mavalabha- 

ttam pase : thaviyalim tathà sitavisem data suvarnna : Da- 

vodara : pasi thaviyalem su. ga. 127 su(sa)rvva : yogakse- — . 

mu sthànahaca Divece Risiyapai Paumvadeva Sadam[ga]vi Tikai 

Sadamgavi Jivanai, Nägarudrabhatta Madhuvai Sadamgavi 
Madhuvaya 

Devalu he jänati jem suvarnna lihilem tem kanthea : sameta : 

The colons are written like visargas, but are arbitrary divisions. 
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1 Alfred Master, BSOAS, xu, 2, 1960, 415. 
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Om; svasti. The Saka year 982 in the cyclic year Sarvari (2) on the full- 
moon day of Margadirsa in the bright fortnight two deeds of Sthitipura were 
deposited with Mavalabhatta in his position at the head of the following— 
Väsudevabhatta, Vamya Sadañgavid, Risiyappayya Ghaisisa, Sidhu 
Sadangavid. (5) Accordingly (the sum of) one hundred and twenty-seven 
gold pieces was deposited with Dàmodara, (6) (viz.) 127 gold gadyänas. The 
whole benefaction is (for the maintenance) of the Sthana. (7) Risiyappayya 
of Dive, Padmadeva Sadangavid, Tikayya Sadangavid, (8) Jivanayya (and) 
Nagarudrabhatta Devala, these are aware (of the ieee): The gold which 
is recorded includes a (gold) necklet. 

(1) Sürvari: the 34th year of the Jovian cycle. (2)-(3) The two sasanas 
would seem to be separate deeds on more perishable material. Sadamgavi : 
one learned in the Six Vedangas. Vasudevabhatta, etc.: similar names occur 
in the Rädhanpur (N. Gujarat) plates of Govinda IIT, Rastrakiita, A.D. 808 
(EI, vi, p. 245, line 44) in uncontracted forms: Nagaiyyabhatta, Gahiyasähasa 
* possessed of daring’ (the full form of Ghaisasa in line 4), which is still a 
Brahman surname, Madhavairiyappa, Sadamga[v]i. (D) pase: see para. 6, 8 3. 
(6) sätävisem: the enlarged neuter singular agreeing with the neuter Sata. 
The inflection of the numeral is seen also in No. XIII, Tasgaon, line 82, 
gamcüvisá, now obsolete. (7) sthanahacd : a typical hybrid and the only direct 
evidence of association between the genitive suffix -aha and the oblique -à 
(cf. Bloch, Z4, 177). Dtvece: plural of respect. Dive is in the direct case ; 
mod. divã, a lamp, while dgara == agrahära. Surnames derived from places are 
now formed with -kar (< kara), e.g. Divekar, while in Dravidian the place-namo 
precedes the personal name, as here. (9) kanthea: the editor hesitatingly 
suggests ‘ necklet of coins’. This or even ' gold necklet’ (Molesworth) does, 
however, make good sense, as an obvious form of currency, but one which needed 
special mention. Suvarnna is used as a collective noun and therefore needs a 
singular verb (see also lines 5 and 6). 


IT. Sravana Belgola Colossus. B. L. Rice, EC, m, p. 62, with plate. o. A.D. 
1118. 
Sri Càvunda rajem karaviyalem 
sud in Kannada, c. A.D. 980 
Sri Camunda raja madisidam 
Raja Camunda had (this) made 
III. Sravana Belgola Surround. E. HurrzsoH, EI, vu, p. 108, with plate. 
€. A.D. 1118. 
Sri Gamga ràje[m] suttäle karaviyale[m] 
and in Kannada ` 
Sti Gamga raja suttälayavam mädisida 
Rāja Ganga had (this) surround wall made 
Camunda was the author of the earliest Kannada prose-work and was the 
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minister of the Ganga king Räcamalla (a.D. 974-84). The statue was not 
necessarily erected in his reign, but the date given cannot be far wrong. 

In both Marathi inscriptions the instrumental and neuter singular termina- 
tions are identical, although in No. II the anusvaras have been omitted. In 
the Kannada inscription the omission of the anusvéra (mod. Kan. mu) is 
optional as in the modern Kannada relative past participle when used as a 
finite verb. This is a further sign of the influence of Kannada on Marathi, which 
will appear from time to time in later inscriptions. 


IV. Ambe Jogäi Stone. M. G. Drksurr, DMIS, Pt. 4, no. 8, in BISM, 
31.4; S. G. Turruze, MSP, no. 99, 1951, with plate. A.D. 1144. 
1 Om svasti samvatu 1066 Raktaksi samvatsarantarggatam Aévina 
2 guddha gurudine adyeha Sri Bhiicaranatha padapankajabhrama- 
8 ra Sri Ratnadeva : guruscarandridhana tatpara : Ambasamadhisthi- 
4 ta mahämandalesvara Udayädityadevena paramabhaktya Nā- 
5 tha Kàmatu Selugramim ga. 20 tatha Kamakhye bhümi ga. 12 
6 Rädie sälivana damdeácim nivarttanem 3 Simghanadevam 
7 Javalagrämim bhumi datta Näthapüjitea pujarea ga. 12 
8 Kumbhaipalim bhümi ga. 5 Talim mänya baila 35 ghanaäprati 
9 tela do[a]l hatamprati kavada 1 philasari 1 mala 1 jo phedi 
10 lopi tea yauginimca vajradamdu pade . . . (curse follows in Sanskrit). 
4 text: Udaudayaditya-, a dittography. 9 mala = mala or mālā. 

(1) Saka 1066 Raktakst cyclic year. . . . Intent on adoration of the feet 
of his guru Ratnadeva, the bee on the lotus-feet of Bhücaranätha, Udayaditya- 
deva, High Governor in Ambasamadhi with great devotion has donated to 
Nátha 20 gadyänas (of land) in Kämatu (5) Selugräma and 12 gadyanas of 
land in Kimakhi, 3 nivartanas of (6) rice-crop measured by the staff in Radi, 
a plot in Singhanadeva’s (7) village of Javala of 12 gadyanas for the worshipper 
of the god Natha, (and) 5 gadyanas of land in Kumbhaipala, 35 approved 
bullocks in Tala, one ladle of oil from each oil-press, one yoke, one receptacle 
for flowers, and one garland ! from each market. 

(10) Whoever annuls or destroys, on him may the thunderbolt of the 
Yoginis fall. . 

(2) Bhücaranütha: a name of Siva. (3) Ambasamädhisthita : established 
in Ambe Joga. Samadhi is the last stage of yoga and jogàs is an obsolete abstract 
noun meaning 'holy meditation'. The village was the home of the ascetic 
poet Mukundaraja (c. 1200) according to tradition and his 5042:2074 is shown 
to-day on a hill outside the village (MS, second edition, p. 25). (4) Nàthà : 
for a short account of the N&tha cult as expounded by Gorakhanatha see 
B. P. Bahirat, The philosophy of Jnanadeva, 111-13. (D) Kāmatu: this word 
is used in these and other contemporary inscriptions as part of the name of a 
village to show that it is a service-village. Molesworth has Kamat, a distinction 


1 The last figure one (1) may be an error and mālā a plural, for one garland seems a meagre 
allowance. One ladle of oil from each orushing of each oil-mill would, on the contrary, amount 
to a considerable quantity 
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among Senvi Brahmans, Dalgado kamatt ‘ inspector de campos’ (Diccionario 
Komkani-Portuguez) and Molesworth again, Kamath ‘inäm-land’. With a 
cerebral Kamath ‘ busy’ ; karmatha ‘ exact in performing pious rites’ ; kamathi 
* house cleaner, member of a Sudra caste’ (Molesworth) ; kamatha ‘ workshop, 
mint’ (Jian. apud Panse). All these words can be referred to *karmastha-, 
MI *kammaitha, *kammattha (cf. Pischel, § 309). The Kamathis are labourers 
or masons by occupation (Bom. Gaz., xvi, 59; xvu, 159; xvm, i, 395). The 
different phonetic reductions are used, as so often in all languages, for making 
semantic variations. (6) -devam: oblique plural used as genitive. (T) pijsted : 
the most usual form of the oblique, here used for dative. (8) ghanad: another 
spelling, which may be due merely to a dropped matra. Pratt is used here with 
the oblique, but it is used also with the Sanskrit accusative, line 9, and with the 
stem-form (mäsapratt, Sävargaon, No. VII, T). (9) do[a]: Hem. Des., 1v, 11 
doo ; Guj. dot. Kavad, fem. ‘ yoke for carrying baskets, etc.’ (Moles.) ; phūlā- 
sari < “phiilasraya- ‘ flower-container’; mālā, fem. pl. of mala? (see note 
above). 


V.  Rünjali Stone. M. G. Dsm, DMIS, Pt. 4, no. 9, in BISM, 314. 
A.D. 1148. 
1 Om svasti jayascibhudayasca 2 sakanrpakalatita samvacha- 
8 [re] daéasa[pta] te 1070 iha samasta rā- 
4 [jà]vali samalañkrte Mahamandalesvara[dhi]- 
5 pati SrimatHaripala-deva rajyaka- 
6 lavijayarijye SriSurpüraka-dvisaha[sràm]- 
7 [ta]sthita simanya sagara katia paryanta 
8 [cau]kia SriDivala nieka pramusa samasta ha[sto] 
9 [da]ka sahità bhuvam Raänjalicä àràmu 
10 saóana pradatta * Sri Mahara-vinargata Supa- 
11 raka [sajhavasi Vispu Upadha Ránjal[ye] 
12 puranai(m]dharmu utigirnnati sākhu tatha 
13 vritya& nimita dra. 10 cátamsa Visaladevu ^ 
14 Saku samvatu 1009 Pingala samvast(ts)are 
8 = nayake pramukha. 10 = vinirgata. 11 = upädhyäya. 
12 — udgrnati. 13 vataméa ? 

(1)-(5) Saka 1070 . . . in the reign of Haripäle . . . (6) Divala n&yaka, Chief 
Commandant of the Surpära Two Thousand, Warden of the Marches of the 
coast of the open sea, has presented (9) land with the complete libation ceremony 
as à pleasure garden of Ranjali. (10) Visnu Upadhyaya, a native of Mahara 
and a fellow-resident of Surpara makes religious readings in the Puranas in 
public at Ranjali. (12) Accordingly for his subsistence a share in the grant of 
ten drachmas (is allotted). Visaladeva (is the scribe). 

` The last line begins a different grant. 

(6) Surparaka or Supäraka or Sopärä : the district of two thousand villages 
would be equivalent to a Mughal sarkär or modern ftlhä(zila). (T) hafta: 
coast-land (*kathiya), cf. Kafhyavad. (8) [caulkia: caukt means ‘ watch’ 
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(either the personnel or the guardhouse) in modern Marathi. The emendation 
is, however, purely conjectural. (10) sa$ana (sic). (12) puranat[m] with Cental 
n = purünem. Dharmu utt’: a nominal (cf. Navalkar, § 292). Sakhu: cf. 
Hem. i, 24 sakkham = saksdt. (13) vrityaa: for vrittaā or vrit$yà, probably 
the former, if the writer has in mind a form *vritem (the modern unenlarged 
vrita neut.), cf. -vitydsie, No. VII, 5. Cájamsa: read as vatamsa = vrtiyamsa, 
a co-share in service-land or remuneration. 


VI. Chiplun Stone. M. G. Dixsuit, JUB, xur 1, 1944, 63, with plate. 
A.D. 1156. 

ir gaku nrpakälitita 

samvatsara Satesu daáasvasta saptatyadhikesu daka samvatu 10[78] 

Dhata samva- 

4 tsare Vaiáakha südha aksatrtiyäm yugadi parvani bhaumadine Mrga- 
5 sirga naksatre sri Mallikarjjuna mahamandalegvaradhipati Kalyana 
vija- 
6 yaräjye tadrajyacintabhaérasamudvahana mahapradhana Narana- 
nayaka-prabhi bhu- 
7 jyamàne tatha sandhi-vigrahi Laksmanai-prabhü-suta Anantugi- 
prabhü tatsama- 
8 yem rpa(Pra)nalakadeáa cintabharasamudvahanartha Stipraya 
dandadhipati ke- 
9 [le], teyàm prasada datta.  Pranala[kem] nagara mukhyakarumna 
jyesthaa putrena gheya- 
10 lem. Atravamsi karanace Tapai-prabhü-suta Parasarama-prabhü 
tatha Tarapai-pra- 
11 [bhü-suta Mälu]gi-prabhü tath& Joipai-prabhü-suta Chintama-prabhü 
heyàm sarvam 
19 [mukhyakaruna  Parasar&ma-prabhü  s&|sana-stambu acandrarka 
paryanta pal... 
8 ed{itor) Stpaya. 9 ed. tesäm, panalemcem. 10 ed. atra(tre)vam 
srikarane ce(ve ?). 11. text rsarvam. 

(2)-(4) Saka Ten hundred plus seventy-eight, Dhata cyclic year . . . 
(8) Anantugi at that time was made governor of Süpä for the purpose of shoulder- 
ing the burden of the care of the Panhäla region, (9) to him the prasäda has been 
given. The town of Panhäla has been especially taken over by his eldest brosher’s 
son. (10) Of the chancery here established (are) Para$ur&ma, the son of 
Tapayya (and three others) (11) of all these let (12) [Parasurama in particular] 
protect this charter pillar for ever. 

(4) aksa-trtiya or aksaya-tytiya (Moles.), the first day of the Satyayuga. 
(5) Mallikärjjuna of the Silãhara' dynasty. (8) Pranalaka (elsewhere with 
retroflex n) is Panhàla in the Kolhapur State. Supa is a town in North Kanara 
district and may be to the point here. (9) prasäda or prasada (palace or temple) ; 
jyesthaa : the editor reads -ae, but the final -a is clear. It is an early form of 
the oblique -@; putrena with dental n, as in purünaw Ranjali Stone (No. V, 
above). (9)-(10) gheyalem : (< gahtya). (10) Atravamst = atravas?. 


E 
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VII. Tera Stone. G. H. Knanz, DMIS, Pt. 2, no. 20, in BISM, 14.4. A.D. 1163. 

Tera is in the Osmanabad district of Hyderabad. 

Svasti sri daku 1086 || Subhänu samvatsarantargata vaisikha 

Suddha trayodaéyäm gurau punyasthana tadüdyäpana samayu sa- 

mágatà sa[mas]te mahajana svarasapratta desüsa bhumim 

cälisäm nivarttanam trisrotramänya | krayagrhita ma- 

le tini ca teyàm devantyäsie || vahila mahaje- 

na sthalim nivedya tistalivana nitanem 4 mā- 

nyem || ta(sa ?)latici[m] nitane[m] 2 [3?] mànye[m] | svadattam 
paradattam va 

yo hareta vasundharam sastim varsasahasräni vistäyäm jayati 
krmih 

Saka 1086, Subhànu cyclic year . . . (2) all the merchants assembled on the 
occasion of the completion ceremony of the holy place (3)-(4) have bought 
of their own volition land at Desa of 40 nivartanas (known as) the Triple Vedists' 
Land-grant, plantations of three shares for part of the maintenance-income 
of the idol. (5) The merchant-guild [has] just now [given] four tax-free nitanas 
of Tistalivana for the ritual offering locally (and) two tax-free nitanas for the 
clerk. (7) He who appropriates, etc. 

(2) punyasthäna . . . samayu : literally ‘ It was the time of the completion ', 
etc. (3) samaste : for samasta. Mahäjana : the direct cage used as subject of 
a past participle in Kannada fashion. Svarasapratta : for svarasaprats. Blumim : 
object of brayagrhita, again as in Kannada. (4) calisam: inflected to agree with 
nivarllandm, as in Sanskrit. Z'résrotramanga : srottiyamanya < Brahman land- 
grant’ (Kittel); tresrotra may mean either ‘the three Vedas’ or ‘ three 
Brahman- (grants)' or ‘(a grant to) one versed in the three Vedas’. (5) ca 
teyäm : read as vamteyäm < vamia ‘a share’, considered by Molesworth as 
Konkani and by Dalgado as Marathi in the unenlarged form vamta. The 
enlarged form is found in the doublet vata, vamta. The Sanskrit equivalent is 
vritam. Cf. Ranjali, No. V, line 13. Devavityasve : vityasie disguises vrityamé:, 
feminine by attraction to erit? and has the oblique feminine suffix. Vahila 
or vahilam, Jian. 1x, 516, Guj. vahelum. Mahajena : read mahäjanena. (6)-(7) 
mitanem ? (T) talafi: tala ° village accountant’. 


oo ي يه‎ Qv ون‎ 0H 


VIII. Sávargaon Pillar. G. H. Kaare, DMIS, Pt. 2, no. 9, in BISM, 12.1. 
A.D. 1164. 


1, 2 Saku 1086 Tárana samvatsare Ãévina sudha gurau Kadam[ba] 

8, 4 kulatilaka mahämandalesvara Marada Devaränaka  tatpüdapad- 
mopaji- 

5, 6 vi Bhali Ambüdevicea kirtandsi visovem ma[hà^] Mädhavanäyake 


Lahimpinayake mäsaprati drama 2 datta* phedi, to svana gava 
دقوم‎ [hoi]a* , (Sanskrit formula follows.) 

(1)-(2) Saka 1086 in the Tarana cyclic year (3)-(6) Madhava nàyaka and 
Lahimpi nayaka servants of the governor Marada made a gift of two drachmas 
each month as a half-tithe in the temple of the benign Mother-goddess. He 
who cancels (this gift) will become a dog, a village beast. 
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(5) Bhai Pkt. bhalla, mod. Marathi bhalà (cf. ND, s.v. bhalo, where the 
transition form Bkt. *bhadla- is given ; Assamese and Bengali have retained 
the compensatory lengthening). Visovem > viméopaka, the only form given by 
Molesworth. Phedt, the modern aorist and old present tense. Svdna: Konkani 
sunem. Ga[m]va-pasu i.e. an eater of ordure, like the pig or barren cow. 


IX. Parel V. L. BRAVE, MS, 3rd ed., p. 14. A.D. 1186. 

(Following a Sanskrit inscription.) 

atha tu jo konuhuvi em éäsana lopi, teyä Sri Vaidyanütha devüci 
bhàla sakutumbi àpade / teyüci mà güdhavem jhavije. 

Thus whosoever destroys this decree, on him may the spear of the god 
Vaidyanatha strike with all his kin. May his mother be defiled by an ass ! 

konuhuw, Konk. konut; Gpade, modern àpad- ‘touch’, àphad-, àphal- 
‘touch, strike violently’. Jhav-, Skt. yabh (metathesis of the aspirate), 


X. Jaitra Sävanta Copperplate. M. G. Dixsarr, DMIS, Pt. 3, no. 32, in 
BISM, 20.4. A.D. 1202. 


1 Saku samvatu 1124 Dundubhi samva- 
2 chare caitra $uddha pratipadi adityava- 
8 rim samastapraéasti éahita Jai- 
4 tra Samanta vijayaräjye ; svaprabbhujyamäne atha gavavali 
6 tanta varti agrahara Ghona7Savirecem prabhutva pauphalt 
8 300 astabhoga teja s[v]&myaSsahita, tādi achi pa- 
10 leyatKeáavaprabhu putra gotralisahitäcens anumatem Jagade- 
12 va Savanto papute Jaitra Sal8vante, Mudgalagotra Narana 
14 Ghaisàsàmcà putra Govindakavilótàsi veyäcam dama 350 
16 krau gheuna dinalem ; temci pral7bhutva Jaita Sävantu apulena 
bhau- 
18 ce Lakhumidevakuvare sahitalganika apulena pradhäne Deumi- 
20 nakem sahiva pratipälaku àna21ka gâmice mahajana pratapalake 
22 savriksamalakula grama vàsika23u dima 120 toci Batyeávaradevo 
24 praveáe vahe yani daddhale, yàvina26tanaütadate ovari jevà gavasi 
26 tahit hemartha dugi gamvece Sirava27lice Kudrikiviyece prabhu, 
mukhya, 
28 mahajana pratyekai saksi a2Qnike Umvarayalicä gävanda- 
80 gu Padmalanayaku saksi *gam8lekäm [hi] rannikäm aikam bhümer 
apyekam 
82 angulam haran narakam &pnoti 7888980 à-bhüva-samplave *he 
thakali bhasa 
84 candrürkaparyanta * jo maili, to évana, 8bgadabha, Cändälu. 
Nyünaksaram adhi88káksaram và, tam sarvam pramänam iti. 
37 Sasana likhiyalem Divakara jyotisya. 
Text: line 6 vamrtri. 8 astavoga. 12 Sävanto to 13 Savente. 
14 knvim. 31 ratnikäm (a cubit, but see translation and note). 


Saka samvat 1124 Dundubhi cyclic year . . . (3) in Jaitra Samante’s reign, 
in the self-administered group of eight villages is the property (lordship) of 
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the service agrahara of Ghona Savire with 300 areca-nut palms and the 
overlord's Eight Privileges. (9}(12) Jaitra Samanta, grandson of Jaga- 
deva Sämanta has bought from Âdiyaksapälä with the consent of Keóava- 
prabhu, his son(s), and gotra-members, that property for a sale price of 0 
drachmas and handed it over to Govindakavi, son of Narana Ghaisása of the 
Mudgalagotra. (17) Jaitra Samanta with his brother Lakhumidevakuvara 
and his minister Deuminayaka are the trustees and also the merchants of the 
village. (22) From the inhabitants of the village including its trees, down-land 
and houses (are due) 120 drachmas. [The same man (who) makes offering at 
the entrance of the god Satyeévara, he has given over (this money); besides 
new waterwheels and porticos to the villages in which there are none ?] (26) For 
this purpose the proprietors, headmen, and merchants of the two villages 
Siravali and Kudrikivi are severally witnesses and Padmalanäyaka, the Gauda 
(Kannada headman) of Umbarayali is witness. He who appropriates one cow, 
one gold-piece, or even one inch of land will reach hell until the dissolution of 
the world. (33) This compact is established so long as the sun and moon endure. 
He who impairs it is a dog, an ass, a Cándála. (36) Be there a letter less or 
more, all this is evidence (of the grant). Divakara Jogi wrote this charter. 

It has been convenient in this inscription as in others to represent the 
anusvara sometimes by the class nasal and to supply it or omit it as has seemed 
necessary. 

(6) tanta = mod. tyànt, cf. tase, line 15. Varts: the text spelling is due to a 
confusion between urtit, vritti, and varti, which are synonymous in Marathi, 
while varti- (Mar. vat) means ‘ wick’ only in Sanskrit. (7) Ghona Savire: a 
name taken from Gona savtra, 1,000 cattle, cf. gona- = balivarda- Hem. ii, 174, 
and the Kannada sävira from sahasra. A similar aspiration is found in modern 
Ghogamva for Govaragämva (Tasgaon Copperplate, No. XIII, note). (8) 
astabhoga tejas svämya ? is found in the Kannada inscriptions, referring to the 
eight royal reservations, minerals, valuable trees, treasure-trove, etc. (11) 
sühttücena : a rare use of retroflex n (-ena or em are the usual suffixes). 
(12) Savanto : the -o ending used for names in Marathi and generally for -à 
in Konkani. Here it is a samäsa lexeme. Papute: Pkt. paputia-, an enlarged 
plural, cf. the enlarged singular putra, line 14. Sdvante: plural of sávanto. 
(15) tàsv : Jan. tayäsi, tayamsi, a survival of the Middle Indian locative 
-asst, -amsi ; veyücam : -am for -em. (16) dinalem : M.I. dinnalla- > dinnala-. 
(17) äpulena : the genitive adjective apula- with the instrumental inflection 
-ena in agreement with pradhane (cf. Doderet, 554). (19) antka: Jñän. amika. 
(21) gämice : the locative of g[rlama and -ce. (22) -kulà : the oblique in agree- 
ment with the gen.-obl. gräma. The readings now become more difficult. If 
vastkau is an ablative (recorded for the plural by the grammarians only— 
Pischel, § 363), Mar. pasa = päsün is a parallel. (24) I have translated the 


1 Dr. J. D. M. Derrett has kindly enlightened me on the oorreot form of this phrase and has 
supplied other useful information both as regards this phrase and the meanings of sarvasyamanya. 
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editor's ingenious emendation yavinad nati rahäta ovari jeva gävasr nahi, but 
am not fully satisfied. (26) hem artha: a calque of Skt. etadartham ; dugi : 
Hem. Des., v, 49, dogga, mod. doghe ; gümwece : for gamvace with a superfluous 
mätra cf. Savente above. (28) pratyekat = pratyekam with locative ending cf. 
samplave below. (31)-(33) A Sanskrit inscription of a.D. 1259 has hiranyam 
ekam gam eküm bhumyäm apyekam angulam . . .yavad-übhüta samplavam (BISM, 
Sammelan vrit, T, p. 183), which this formula is intended to represent. In 
samplave the writer again uses the locative for the accusative. (34) mail: 
cf. the intrans. maile ‘ be impaired’ (Jfiàn. v, 81). (37) cf. Mid. Kan. sasana 
likhisidam Divakara jyotisi and Kannada sentences, Inscription No. I, above. 


XI. Patan Stone. V. L. BHAVE, MS, 3rd ed., p. 17. A.D. 1206. 

This well-known inscription is reproduced from EJ, 343 (F. Kielhorn). 
The translation is based upon V. L. Bhàve's rendering, which is better than 
Rajvade’s version printed in LM. 

21 Svasti éri dike 1128 Prabhava samvatsare . . . Sri Soidevena . . . 

22 dattam tadyatha || iyäm pätanim jem kenem ughate, tehäcä asi 
&um; jo raula hota grahaka pasi, to madhà dinhala. Brahmanam 
jem vika[te]yà pasim Brahmottara, tem Brahmanim dinhalem || 
Grahaka 

28 pàsim dāmācā visov& äsüpathi nagar[em] dinhalà ; taladaiya[m] 
bailam siddha[vem]; bahirila ásüp&thi gidhavem grähakapasim ; 
pàmoea pophali grahaka pàsim. 

24 pahileà ghanea danaci loti madha dinhali; jeti[ye] ghàne vamhati, 
tetiyàm prati pali pali tela. Etha jem mavije, tem madhicena mapem 
mavavem; mapau madhà arddha, arddha 

25 mapahari ; [ti] pacem sümka. Tatha bhümih caturaghata visuddha 
. .. Baleà kamata madhyem . . . panditam[ca] kamatu . . . 

(21) . . . Saka 1128... 

(22) In this market-town, whatever is exposed (for sale) by anyone is 
subject to assessment. That which would fall to the palace from the purchasers 
has been given to the math. The Brahmottara, which the Brahmans have 
from the sellers, has been given by the Brahmans. The city has given the pack- 
horse tax, the twentieth (23) of a drachma (taken) from the purchasers. A 
settlement has to be made for the stall-receipts for the bullocks. The external 
pack-horse tax should be taken from the purchasers. Five areca-nuts (? out 
of a hundred) to be taken from the purchasers. (24) A roller of (oil) seeds of 
the first oil-mill (rolling) has been given to the math. A ladle each from as many 
oil-mills as are running. Here what is measured, should be measured by the 
measure in the math; half the quantity measured to the (25) math and half 
to the measurer. (Also) the cess on clarified butter. Thus the land, the 
boundaries . . . in Bala’s service-land . . . pandit/s service-land. 

The last lines are partly effaced. 

(22) 4yàm : cf. te (Nevàsem, No. XII); kenem: cf. obsolete jenem, tenem, 
modern konim, jyänem, tyänem (contemporary Apabhraméa kena, kina, kem, 
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Tagare, 266); ast == ase ‘is’; Gum: cf. avo, ão J'fíán. 18.38, cf. dva = labha, 
Pkt.); past is used as an ablative (Old Gujarati similarly uses the locative 
with a participle of the verb ‘ to be’, cf. K. de Vreese, JRAS, 1954, 40). (23) 
üsüpüthi: sc. kara ‘tax’; taladatya possibly tala ‘ stand for cattle’, and da 
in some form meaning ‘dues’; siddhavem: a verb formed from siddha, 
cf. Hin. stddhand, sidhäna ‘ to accomplish ’ (Bate). It forms a bhàve (impersonal) 
construction with batlam, an oblique plural used as an acc.-dat., cf. Y M B, 160. 
A similar construction is used in the next sentence ; gtdhavem for giddhavem, 
apparently goes back to *grbdha- cf. Pischel, 8 252. (24) dänaci: Bhave does 
not translate. ND derives Nepali dana from Pers. dan through Hindustani, 
but here dana is very early for a Persian loanword; ots is not ‘a pot’ here, 
as the oil is mentioned in the next sentence, but mod. Mar. lof ‘a rolling’, 
and so the oilcake scraped from the roller; jeti[ye], cf. Hem. ii, 157, jettiam 
and tefiyam following; madhicena: madhi locative and -cena genitive with 
instrumental inflection to agree with mapem. Modern Marathi uses the oblique ; 
mapau: cf. tharäv from thara-nem. (25) mapahari: oblique, the direct case 
being mäpähäri (Doderet, 546). Kümatu: see note on' line 5, Ambe Jogái, 
No. IV. 


XII. Nevüsem Stone. G. H. Kuarz, DMIS, Pt. 2, no. 10, in BISM, 12.1. 
A.D. 1239. 
Svasti Sri sakü 1161 Vikäri sam- 
2 vatsare Sri Kanairesvara devälaye || puräna 
8 vrttikärah | Saunakagotriyah | Madhyandinah || 
4 Sri Silipanditah || tathà Pampüvihäri simagare || 
B purana vrtti-bhümi nivartanem sarvanamasem athara 18; ie bhümi 
. 6 Kansiresvaradeo mūli || he bhümidevem Purusena || jivanä di [dha] li 

Saka 1161, Vikäri cyclic year. In the temple of Kanairesvara the old incum- 
bent is Silipandita, a Madhyandina of the Saunaka gotra. Thus the old service- 
land in the village grant of Pampüvihari is eighteen 18 nivartanas free of 
dues. The land is in behalf of Kanairesvara deva. This land was given by the 
Brahman Puruga for maintenance. 

(2) The god's name is for Krsnayyar Tévara. (3) Madhya? : follower of the 
White Yajurveda. (4) Paämpü° : now Khatal Pimpari. (D) sarvanamasem : 
for sarvanamasya == sarvamänya ‘to be respected by all, free from all dues, 
easements, and burdens’. Te: a unique form ; icyd and «la are found in poetry 
later. (6) he: modern hi. Purusa occurs as a proper name in the Bandora 
inscription of A.D. 1413 (JBBRAS, xxm, 1914, 107) for a Senvi Brahman. 


XIII.  Tüsgzaon Copperplate. G. H. Karz and V. T. Arye, DMIS, Pt. 3, 
no. 23, in BISM, 25.3. A.D. 1250. 


82 Mamjarabäde gavu ardhu Kalideva 
astamgabhoga ardhu pamcavisa Brahmanabhojana 
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84 gramäsi: pürvadise Govaru maryäda simä : daksi- 
na dise Välagavada simä ; paácime Hadhinaura ma- 

86 ryada simà; uttara Pedha maryada sîma ey& dharmakä- 
ryà cinta karite Vedamgaraéı gurosthina pati 

88 Kamtabahü Narasimghabhatta Mahadevabhatta 
Gohümdabhatta Annabhatta 

90 Gamgädharabhatta ^ Visnubhatta 
Camearasubhatta ^ Lakhanabhatta 

92 he atha mukhyakarunu caudahi — vr- 
ttimamta satrapalaka * devasthalasi Guravi 

94 oderi, satrasthalasi Brahmana odera satra 
bhogu palava, Guravi devabhogu palava ; Bra- 

96 hmanim deväsi nitya pamcamrta trikäla dhiipa- 
tatti naivedyu dipavartti puspe[m] || 

(82) The village of Manjarabäde (1s given) half for Kalideva for the eight 
offerings, half for the feeding of twenty-five Brahmans. (84) In the village ; 
on the Hast is the limit bounding Govaru; on the South the Valagavada 
boundary; on the West is the limit bounding (86) Hadhinaura ; [on] the North 
the limit bounding Pedha. Taking care of this pious work are Kantabahü 
Narasinghabhatta, master of the college of teachers of the Vedäñga collection 
(and seven others). (92) These eight in particular are the office-holders on the 
14th day, as trustees of the charity. In the temple the Gurava is in possession, 
and in the charity-distribution centre the Brahman is in possession. He should 
(95) maintain the service of the charity. The Gurava should maintain the service 
of the idol. The Brahmans (should) regularly (arrange) for the idol the five 
ambrosias three times a day, (97) the censing, the food-offering, the lamp- 
wicks, and the flowers. 

(82)-(86) The villages are now called Mänjarde, Govargamv (or Ghogämv), 
Balagvadem, Hatniira, Peda. The changes of aspiration are noteworthy. In 
the Sanskrit part of this copperplate the first village is called Manjarav&taka. 
Lines 68-69 run—BAaktyà parvoans Candrakesava-krto grämograharam punar- 
nümnà Mafñjaravatakam tadakaram devadvijapritaye tasyärddham Kalideva 
safijfiakaSivasydstdngabhogasthitavarddham Brähmana paficavimsatt ganatya- 
(aya)dyat (dyat) sada bhojanam. This gives the additional information that 
Kalideva is a name of Siva and confirms the translation of caudahi, line 92. 
Modern Marathi drops the A in cauda ‘14’, but uses caudas, fem., for the 
fourteenth lunar day. (83) astämga ‘ water, ghi, kuŝa grass, curds, . . . ° (Monier- 
Williams, s.v. ashtángárghya). (84) grämäsi, a locative. (87) cinta karste: cf. 
cintäbhärasamudvahana in the Chiplun inscription (No. VI). (94) odera, Kannada 
odeyaru. (95) Gurava, a Sidra employed in temples of Siva (Moles.). 


XIV. Kaéeli Copperplate. B.K. Rasvapz, BISM, S 1835, p. 226. A.D. 1279. 
67 Svasti éri Sailahare || Jamütaváhan&mnvaya éri Ha- 
68 ripaladeva Bimmayarayedeva || bhritya érima[c] | Cäräyana 
mandalika pitàmaha sri Varjunä- 
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69 yakem ananterem Ramana samandalikehim | Gramadevara sutas 
Tepaya 

70 tata bird Kamdeva | suta | ri mahämandaleévara &ri 

71 Jäsanamandalikem jirnnoddhäru kelà | Sagavarsegu sa- 

72 tem dvadasameka | Pramàthi samvachare Bhädra vadi 8 budhe 
dasya- 

78 nayane raie sankrantiparve Bhägavatä Magavabhata 

74 hastodakam dadat * lisitam Senavai Haridevem * utakatita 
Kontapuricena Vajjana sonarem. 
70 tata = tad. 71 Sasa = sakha = saka. 74 lisitam = likhitam. 

74 utakatita = utkrtita. 

Hail, Sailàh&ras! In succession to Vaidyanayaka, grandfather of Cäräyana 
mandalika in the service of Haripala Bimmayaraya of the lineage of Jimiitava- 
hana, Ramana with the mandalikas (and) the son of Kandeva, brother of Tepaya, 
son of Gramadevara, Jüsana mandalika, the High Mandaleévara carried out 
the temple repairs. (71) In the Saka year 1201, in the Pramathi cyclic year, on 
Wednesday, the 8th of the dark half of Bhädra during the transit of Virgo 
in the winter solstice, he performed the libation in favour of Bhagavata Magava- 
bhata. (74) Harideva Senvi wrote this and the goldsmith Vajjana of Kontäpur 
engraved it. 

(67) J'imütavahana : a famous king of the Vidyädharas. (69) -ehtm, a 
pronominal ending not used for nouns in Jüan. (72) dasyanayane, i.e. dakhyana- 
yane == daksinäyane. (73) ed. states that Bhagvat is still a common family 
name in Kaéeli. (74) Kontäpura in the locative. 


XV. Veläpur Stone, I. G. H. Kuanz, DMIS, Pt. 2, no. 12, in BISM, 12.2. 
A.D. 1300. 
Svasti éri Saku 1222 Sarvari sam[vat]2sare jyesthadau érimatpraudha 
3 pratapa cakravarti Sri Ráma4candradeva vijayaräjyodayi ta- 
5 dupadapadumopajivi sarvadhi6kari SriJoideva tam niropi- 
7 ta: Brahmadeorane, tadbhratara Bai8deorana, Manadeáasambandha 
Ve- 
9 lapura tethala dha[rma]sthala Vatesval0racem Gunamathaa 
kelem [va] vova- 
. 11 ra Baidevem data. Pali to svargal2jae, na pali to naraka jae. Lekha- 
18 ka Damodara panditasuta Maideva ; mangalami4mahaéri. 
11 ie. datta. 11-12 ie. pali 
. . Saka 1222 Sarvari cyclic year, first day of Jyegtha...(7) Brahmadeorana, 
his brother being Bäideoräna, made the Vateévara dharmasthala of Velàpur 
belonging to the Manadesa for the Guna matha and Baideva presented an 
ovaré. (11) He who preserves this grant, goes to heaven; he who does not, 
goes to hell. (13) The writer is Maideva, son of Dümodara pandita. Good 
fortune and great prosperity | | 


XVI. Veläpur Stone, IL G. H. Kuanz, DMIS, Pt. 1, p. 78. Av. 1300. 
Svasti Saki 1222 Sarvari samvatsare margisara vadi 
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2 9 somo adyeha érimatprodha pratäpa cakravarti 
8 Sri Ramacandradeva vijayarajyodayi tadup&dapadumopajivi 
sarvädhikärt SriJoideva tam niropita: Brahmadeoräne tadbhrä- 
tara Bamideorane Manadesasambandha Veläpuricem devasthala 
[V]atesvaru Jogesvaru sarvamänyam akara kelem, Tenem punyeci 
Ba- 
ideve rajya kar&vem ; jem ghàpuje dànam va distri va pi 
sam&nam tulayà dhrtam, dànàt svargam &pnoti, palanäd acyu- 
tam padam. Svada[t]tam và etc. 
5 ed. reads devajyala. 


. Saka 1222 Sárvari cyclic year, ninth of dark half of Märgaëira Monday . . 
(4) Hine brother of Brahmadeoräna, made inviolate and free from re 
the Vateévara Jogeévara devasthala in Veläpur belonging to the Mänadeéa 
(6) By that good deed Bäideva should found a kingdom; (7) Whatever gift 
or protection is bestowed or indeed any comparable equivalent, from the gift 
the donor attams heaven and from protecting it the protector’s foot will never 
fail. He who appropriates, eto. 

These two inscriptions are of particular interest, because they are almost 
identical in form, so far as the difference in subject allows, and yet allowing 
alternatives in phraseology which do not affect the meaning. 

Stone I (T) and H (4) Brahmadeorane and Bátsdeorame following are 
instrumental. 

Stone I (8) and II (5) ManadeSa: possibly the territory round Malkhed, 
formerly Mänakheta, or Manyaksetra. Velapura tethala : & postpositional or 
anaphoretic paraphrase for the genitive, mod. tethala, tethil of that place. 
Velapuricem : a locative with a genitive inflection, cf. Kan. olagina ‘inner’ 
(adj.) from olage locative of olagu ‘inner part’ (Spencer, 113; in the 1950 | 
edition, 172). 

Stone I (9) and II (6) Vatesvaracem, Vatesvaru Jogesvaru are two different 
ways of expressing names in appositional position. 

Stone I (9) Gunamathaa : S. G. Tulpule, Y MB, 159, reads -ce and kele and 
regards mathaa as a plural, but -cem, kelem, and mathaa taken as equivalent to 
mathà are preferable. (10) vovara : read as ovarà, AMg. ovaraa, Skt. apavaraka- 
‘a room’, mod. Mar. ovari ‘ a set of rooms in an enclosed colonnade round a 
temple ’, of. Guj. oradum. For vo = o see Molesworth. It is common in collo- 
quial Kannada. 

Stone II (6) punyeci : -c* = mod. -ca, an intensive particle. (7) ghàpuje : 
read ghäpije, cf. Doderet, BSOS, rv, 1, 1926, 64, for the passive stem ghap- 
and for double passives hdrapye, ghepije found in the Jfäneévart. Ghap- 
survives in the stem ghav- (more commonly g&v-) ‘ be found by, be obtained by ' 
(with the meaning of mt]-). Doderet translates ghàp- aa ‘ be cast, be conveyed, 
be made to, be placed °, which I have rendered ‘ be bestowed’. (8) samänam, 
etc.; & pleonasm. 


o Qui 


© 06 «3 


My thanks are due to my colleague Dr. R. Williams, who has given me 
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great help in solving several knotty problems set by the corruptness of the 
Sanskrit. 
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BUR P 


1. THE TURKMANS BETWEEN THE OTTOMANS AND THE PERSIANS 


HE contents of the document which forms the main subject of the present 

article are somewhat slender and cannot be appreciated outside the context 

of the struggles between the Ottomans and the Safavids for the incorporation 

of the Turkman tribes settled in the territories separating their states. Many 

pointe of the situation await further investigation and our summary will be as 
brief as the complicated subject admits. 

The home of the Ottoman dynasty was in the north-western corner of 
Anatolia, but, by the middle of the fourteenth century, the Turks had crossed 
over to the northern side of the Straits and the Balkan territories became the 
nursery of the Ottoman empire. In this unusual surrounding a state was created 
vastly different from the older Islamic polities. Elsewhere, there existed a 
strong tradition regulating relations between the rulers and their subjects, 
both Muslim and those belonging to the class of heterodox ‘ protected’ com- 
munities (dAimmi) In the Balkans, among the conquered Bulgarians, 
Rumanians, Serbians, Greeks, and Albanians, the ‘ghäz state’ had an 
absolutely free hand. Perhaps the most striking manifestation of this fact 
is the unprecedented system of devshirme, i.e. the periodical conscription of 
‘tribute boys’, by which Christian children were wrung from their families, 
churches, and communities to be moulded into Ottoman pretorians owing their 
allegiance to the Sultan and the official faith of Islam.* 

The all-absorbing tasks to be accomplished on the European territory 


1 This article forms No. 13 in my ' Turkmenica ' series. 

2 See J. H. Mordtmann, Dewshirme 1n. EI; I. Uzungargi in Islam Ansiklopedisi, 11, and 
recently P. Wittek, ' Devghirme and shari'a', BSOAS, xvn, 2, 1955, 271-8. Professor Wittek 
admits (p. 275) that the hanafi law of the Ottomans left no loophole for such unusual practice, 
but he reminds us of the existence of such a loophole in the sháfi'ite law (p. 277), although in the 
meantime he quotes the Turkish law forbidding the application of the ahäfl‘ite rite in the diyar-+ 
Rim (sic), eto. One wonders whether there exist positive faote or texts showing that the Ottoman 
government ever sought any theological grounds for their practice. On the other hand are there 
any indications that the heads of the Ottoman religious organization (whose rite had no loop- 
holes for the deushirme) ever protested against this ‘ brutal offence against the status of the 
dhimmis’? If not, the presumption would be that the ghazi state was little hampered by theology, 
and that the doctors of law were ready, or obliged, to endorse the ' raison d’état’. These con- 
siderations are not foreign to the subject of the present article. [As a means of recruitment the 
devshirme was preceded by the practice of converting and enslaving a part of the Christian 
prisoners captured by the ghäzts.] 
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delayed the spread of the Ottoman power in Anatolia, where the Turkman 
principalities tolerated by the loose organization of the old Seljuk state,! 
or born of its disruption under the impact of the Mongol invasion (thirteenth 
century), still continued their traditional and tribal existence.? 

The expansion of the Ottomans in their old homeland did not at all resemble 
a reunion of brotherly elements. For a very long time the name Türkmän 
was used among the Ottomans as an epitome of backwardness, and the historians 
exerted their wit at the expense of their tribal cousins by sung them ' ungodly 
Turkmans ' (Turkmän-1 bi-3màn). 

Asia Minor and the lands adjoining it in the east had their own loyalties 
and their own way of life, and resented incorporation in the centralized Ottoman 
state saturated with Balkan elements. As usual in the Middle Ages, the opposi- 
tion was inclined to drape itself in the cloak of religious dissidence. In the 
eighth/fourteenth century dervishiam and shi‘ite influences were widely 
spread among the Anatolian Turkmans.* Characteristic are. the great revolts in 
Western Anatolia which broke out in the beginning of the fifteenth century.* 

By 1390 Sultan Bayazid Yildirim had subjugated the Anatolian principalities, 
but in 1402 Tamerlane defeated him at Ankara and this blow gave a new 
lease of life to the restored principalities. Murad II (1421-51) and the conqueror ` 


1 The term ‘ État centralisé ' which M, F. Kóprülu, Les origines de l'Empire Ottoman, 1935, 
78, applies to the Seljuk state must be understood cum grano salis. He himself, p. 101, refers to 
‘les beyliks des marches’. The easy disintegration of the state also indicates the complexity of 
its struoture; cf. Wittek, ‘Deux chapitres de l'histoire des Turcs de Roum’, Byzantion, X1, 
1986, 297. 

3 of. the present-day retrospect on the Turkman tribes by Professor Koprülü, see op. oit., 57 : 
‘absolument étrangères à la notion d'État, ne connaissant aucun ordre social hors celui de la 
tribu . . . ces masses indisciplinées, dés que le mécanisme administratif se reláchait un peu, 
devenaient aussitôt un élément de troubles et d'anarchie', etc. For the ‘visting cards’ left 
by these tribes ın the toponymy of Anatolia see A. Refik, Anadoluda Turk agiretleri, Istanbul, 
1930. 

* P, Wittek, ‘ De la défaite d’ Ankara ...’, REI, 1938, 1, p. 7: ‘ Avec ses troupes d'élite, lea 
janissarres, formées de captafs tombés tout jeunes aux mains des ghazis, au cours des razzias en 
pays chrétiens, et avec les auxiliaires que les princes balkaniques . . . devaient lui amener person- 
nellement, Bayezid disposait d'une supériorité écrasante sur ces émirats (d'Anatolie) ' ; of. Wittek, 
Byzantion, x1, 312, on the resentment of the poet Ahmed: against Sultan Bayazd’s action in 

Anatolia. $ 
: * M, F. Kóprulu, Anadoluda Islämiyet (1922, unfinished), p. 80. A Venetian report of 8 April 
1514 estimates the number of shi'ites in Asia Minor at ‘four-fifths of the whole of Anatolia’, 
see N. Jorga, Gesch. d. Oem. Reichs, II, 327. 

. On the revolts in 1416 of Badr al-din and his assooistes Bórkluje-Mustafü and Torlaq 
Hü-Kamäl, see Hammer, GOR, 1840, 1, 298 ; Babinger, Schejch Bedr ed-din, 1921, and Babinger, 
* Der Islam in Kleinasien ', ZDMG, Lxxvi, 1922, 126-56. See also the important critical review 
of Babinger’s thesis in M. F. Koprulu-sade’s ‘ Bemerkungen z. Religionsgeschichte Kleinasiens ', 
Mitteilungen z. Osmanischen Geschichte (Wien), I, 1922, 203-22, and especially M. Serefeddin 
Yaltkays, Bedreddin in Isl. Ansiklopedisi (which sums up the contents of the monograph by the 
same author, Istanbul, 1924). 

* With some exaggeration, H. A. Gibbons, The foundation of the Ottoman Empire, Oxford, 
1916, 280, enumerates 26 large and small amirates in Anatolia. The book of the American 
author, despite its many mistakes and misunderstandings, still represents a considerable amount 
of work and new ideas. 
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of Constantinople Muhammad IT (1451-81) completed the unification of 
Anatolia under their sceptre, but the situation remained unsafe because of 
the existence and influence of other rival forces further east. 

By the fourteenth century two powerful and autonomous federations of 
Turkman tribes had been formed, that of the QARA-QOYUNLU in Armenia, 
and that of the Aq-QovuNLU in Diyàrbakr. The Aq-qoyunlu had already 
taken part in Timur's campaign against Sultan Bayazid (1402), and when 
in 1467 they absorbed their Qara-qoyunlu rivals and defeated the last energetic 
Timurid, their dominions, extending from Herat and the Persian Gulf to 
Anatolia, secured them an important place among the neighbours of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Under Uzun-Hasan (1466-78), the Aq-qoyunlu did not conceal their 
designs in Anatolia and were in close touch both with the remaining princi- 
palities of Asia Minor (Qaraman) and with the European powers. In case of 
Uzun-Hasan’s success, the Republic of Venice was ready to recognize him 
as the lord of Constantinople. However, after the first clash with Sultan 
Muhammad, Uzun-Hasan prudently refrained from any new challenges. No 
sooner did his successor, Sultan Ya'qüb, die (in 1490), than struggles among the 
princes, in the course of a decennium, disrupted the Aq-qoyunlu power, but 
then its succession was taken up by a fresh, and 8 more serious, candidate. 

With the advent of Smam IsmA‘z Saravi (1502) opened the long series 
of Turco-Persian moves and counter-moves which lasted almost down to 
our own times. The story of Shaykh Safi of Ardabil (b. 1252, d. 1334) and his 
successors needs no re-telling. The shaykhs had succeeded in establishing 
a large clientéle among the Turkman tribes, right down to the heart of Anatolia 
and to northern Syria. Perhaps instinctively the Turkmans sought religious 
allegiance to the chiefs in the far rear, independent of their prevailing and 
centralizing western neighbours. The early shaykhs were strictly orthodox 
and their religious authority could not be called in question and opposed. 
The turning-point came in the years 1449-56, when a descendant of Shaykh 
Safi in the fourth generation, the young SHAYKH JUNAYD, appeared too 
energetic and restless for the then ruler of Persia, the Qara-qoyunlu Jahänshäh. 
Junayd was expelled from Ardabil and spent six or seven years in visiting 
the adepts of his house among the Turkman tribes of Anatolia and Syria. 
It is possible that having discovered shi‘ite leanings among the Anatolians, 
he felt that a wider scope for his enterprise would open with his own move 
in the same direction. No clear indications as to his exact arguments can 
be culled from our sources, but the later developments show that he assumed 
the réle of a descendant of the shi‘ite imams, and even of an incarnation of their 


1 The history of the early Aq-qoyunlu was written by Abü-Bakr Tibränï. A copy of lus 
Tarikh-+ Diyarbakriya (incomplete at the end) was discovered in Iraq, and it is to be hoped that 
Dr. F. Sumer (Ankara) will succeed in bringing out an edition of 1t. 

* W. Hinz, Irans Aufstieg zum Nationalstaate, 1930, 25. See Minorsky, Persia in 1478-90, 
1957. x 
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spark of divinity. When his claims and activities aroused the suspicion both 
of the Sultan and the lords of Egypt, he had to take refuge with Uzun-Hasan 
in Diyärbakr. No doubt, the orthodox ruler of the Aq-qoyunlu objected to 
the vagaries of the young shaykh, but he could not fail to appreciate his useful 
links with the western Turkmans. Both Junayd and his son Haydar (born 
in Diyärbakr) married Aq-qoyunlu princesses and this circumstance may have 
had some importance in preparing the advent of Shah Isma‘il and in gaining 
for the Safavids the loyalty of further groups of tribesmen. 

Such Turkmans, under the name of shahi-seván,! formed the mainstay of 
the Safavid power, but instead of the loose tribal links which had cemented 
the Qara-qoyunlu and Ag-qoyunlu federations, they were united this time 
by their allegiance to the Murshid-i Kamil, who was capable of working 
miracles, nay, was even himself a vessel of Godhead. In the list of tribes which 
carried Shah Isma‘il to the throne there were groups of tribes called Rimlu 
(‘those of Anatolia’), Shämlu (‘those of Syria’), Takke (in ancient Lycia), 
etc., and one clearly realizes what leaven of future struggles they represented 
in the relations between the ‘ Grand Turk’ and the ‘ Grand Sofi ’. 

The momentum of the strife was somewhat lost after the death of Shah 
‘Abbas I (1587-1628), who weakened the tribal Turkoman element among his 
supporters and replaced it by more disciplined new troops recruited in Persia 
and particularly among the Transcaucasian Christians, quite probably in 
imitation of the Ottoman janissaries.? 

Somewhat paradoxically, the great achievement of the Safavids proved 
to be the creation of a Persian state, independent of the goodwill of its neighbours 
and linked up with the Iranian tradition. This task could not have been 
realized without stable frontiers. On the other hand, the Safavids had stepped 
into the shoes of their Aq-goyunlu predecessors and in the west were anxious 
to incorporate a large part of the faithful Turkmans and their territories. 
Thence the entanglements with Turkey, which also coveted Anatolia and the 
lands stretehing beyond it. On the whole, the Ottomans proved more westernized 
and stronger than the Persians, and gradually the frontier was more or less 
stabilized by the somewhat vague treaty of 1049/1639 concluded between 
Sultan Murad IV and Shah Safi.? 

On the surface, the long struggles between Turkey and Persia often took 
the aspect of a religious war between the sunnite orthodoxy and the shahs 
‘gone astray’ (shah gümrüh). Apart from the angry epithets exchanged 


1 * Those loving the shah’, but with a hint at the ‘Shah of Sanctity ° (shdh-t vilayat), i.o. 
* Ait. 

3 See Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-mulük, 1942, 80, 189, and Minorsky, ‘ La Perse au 15-me mècle ', 
Rome, 1957, 

3 It was reserved to our generation to establish in 1914 & clear delimitation of the Turco- 
Persian frontier line based grosso modo on the seventeenth century status quo, though Perma, 
in her later negotiations with Turkey, made some additional concessions and. gave to Turkey the 
territory including Mt. Lesser Ararat, 
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between the two adversaries,! the sources available on the theoretical justifica- 
tion of the conflicts are scarce. 

On the Persian side, some traces of the ‘ secret doctrine’ of the Safavids 
are found in the devan of poems composed by Shah Isma‘ll under the nom de 
plume of Kha{a’1.® Some hints at the aberrations of the shah can be gathered 
from the reproaches addressed to him by the Uzbek khan 'Ubayd-allàh in 
. 936/1020, see Ahsan al-tavarikh, 226-31. Also characteristic are the debates 

instituted in 1743 by Nadir-shah when he was eagerly, but vainly, striving to 
establish an agreement with the sunnites.? 

From the point of view of the expanding Ottoman Empire, large numbers 
of shi‘ites within the Turkish territory would have been considered as a ‘ fifth 
column’. In 917/1511 Shah-quli Baba, son of one of the devoted deputies 
(khalifa) of Shah Isma‘il’s father, revolted in the province of Täkke and fought 
several battles with the Ottoman army before he lost his life and his turbulent 
followers retreated into Persia. In the following year, during the troubles in 
Turkey, the shah sent Nir ‘Ali khalifa to summon his followers and they 
devastated Asia Minor and burnt Toqat.5 The energetic Sultan Selim, who had 
succeeded his father on 25 April 1512, had 40,000 shi‘ites massacred € before 
he went to defeat Shah Isma‘il at Chaldiran in 920/1514. 

Force was on the Turkish side but the Persian propaganda was more subtle 
and penetrating. To struggle against it the Ottomans established an intelligence 
service and tried to control public opmion. The documents quoted in the 
present article present an interest as showing the way in which it was done and 
the collaboration of the spiritual powers with the civil and military authorities. 


2. SHAYKH BALI-EFENDI AND HIS LETTER TO RÜSTEM-PASHA 
The MS of the well-known Turkish history of Ibrahim Pechevi 7 belonging 
to the École des Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris (No. 103) contains two 
"annexes written in the same hand as the remaining text. The date of the first 
annex (Temeshvar, 1063/middle of March 1653) is close to Pechevi’s time and 
the place of his employment : ` 


وقد وقع الفراغ من تنميق هذه الرسالة المباركة فىاواسظ opt‏ ربيع الآخر 
سنة ثلث (كذا) وستين Ste Cally‏ طمشوار الحروسة. 


1 Bee the diplomatio correspondence of the time in Feridün-bey's collection and ite abstract 
in E. G. Browne, LHP, 1v, 07-9 and 73-5. 

3 For the edification of his Turkman supporters he wrote it in Turkish. See Minorsky, ‘ The 
poetry of Shah Isma‘il’, BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 10062—53a. 

3 See ‘Abdullah al-Suwaydi, Kitab al-hujjaj al-gat‘iya bi-süifag aLftraq al-tslamiya, Cairo, 
1329. Russian résumé by Professor A. E. Schmidt in V. V. Bartoldu, Tashkent, 1927, 60-107 
and 532. 

t Called Shaytan-quh by the Turks. ° 5 See Ahsan al-tavdrikh, 125, 128, 134. 

8 Idris Bidlisi, Selim-nàma, B.M. Add. 24,960, ff. 68b-70b. As noted by E. G. Browne, 
LHP, 1v, 72, the Persian historians do not mention this melancholy event. 

7 Pechevi was a native of Pécs in Hangary. Born in 082/1574 he died in 1061/1650, or a few 
years earlier. A part of his career was spent in Temeshvar. See Babinger, GOW, 1927, 192-5. 


x 
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The annexes were discovered by the late Abraham Danon (d. 1925), who 
published one of them? but only referred to the second (dated about A.D. 
1548-9). He most kindly allowed me to copy it out from his notes and it will 
form the main subject of the present article. In conclusion I shall offer some 
considerations on the document published by A. Danon himself, which was 
drawn up some 75 years later than the first. 

The new document (MS 103, f. 10r) is a copy of a letter addressed to Rüstem- 
pasha, twice Grand Vazir under Sultan Suleyman.? The sender of the letter is 
Shaykh Bali-efendi ‘ who lies buried in Sofia’, and the letter, judging by ita 
epistolary formulas, seems to be complete. Shaykh Süfi Bali khalifa is men- 
tioned in Tashkóprü-zadé's biographical work. The author states that he was 
a learned and pious man who led the poor and the unfortunate along the path 
of righteousness and strongly supported the shari‘at. He died in Sofia in 
959/1552 and was buried outside the town, at Salihiya where there stands a 
mosque and a tekye.* The translator of Tashkôprü’s work into Turkish, Mejdi- 
efendi of Adrianople, in his postscript (tedhyil) adds that Bali-efendi’s birth- 
place was Strumja (Strümitsa in Macedonia) but he lived in Sofia where he 
died in 960/10 February 1553. He enjoyed the favour of Sultan Suleyman 
whom he accompanied on several campaigns and recited prayers for his victories. 
Mejdi-efendi, during his visit to Sofia, read the marvéllous compositions 
(rasaytl-1 ‘ajibe) of the shaykh, among which he mentions a treatise on 
Predestination (qada va gadar), a commentary on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Fusüs 
al-hikam, ete. 

The period of Bali-efendi’s letter is more closely indicated by the reference 
to the brother of Shah Tahmasp, Alqäs.® This prince was governor of Shirvàn, 
but revolted in 954 and fled, by way of the Crimea, to the court of Sultan 
Suleyman. Together with Alqäs, the sultan invaded Azarbayjan in 955 (summer 
of 1548), and during the winter Alqàs carried out a deep diversion into Persian 
Iraq. In 956/1549 his relations with the Ottomans became strained. He did 
not respond to the summons of the sultan and took refuge in the fort of Merivan 
(Persian Kurdistan), where he was captured by a Kurdish chief and sent to 
Shah Tahmäsp. He was imprisoned in the castle of Qahqaha (near Ardabil) 
and in the beginning of 957/1550 was thrown down from its walls. 

As Bali-efendi speaks of the: liquidation (raf) of Alg&s, one has to infer 


A 

1 ‘ Un interrogatoire d'hérétiques musulmans (1019) ', Jour. As., 1919, avril, 281-93. 

2 Bee Hammer, GOR, 1840, rı, 197, 246, 350, 848: from March 1545 to October 1553 and 
from 28 September 1555 tó 9 July 1561 when he died. 

3 Shagá'ig al-nu‘maniya, Cairo, 1310, Ir, 64 ; German transl. by O. Rescher, Galata, 1927, 332. 

* He must not be confused with the native of Tire (in Aydin) Serkhosh Bali-efendi, who died. 
in 981/1573 and lies buried near Qurshunlu-türbe, see Pechevi, 1, 465-6, and the continuation 
of Tashkopru-zadé by ‘Ali Monig, German transl. (by Rescher), Stuttgart, 1984, 73. 

5 The Turkish translation, completed in 9095/1586, 30 years after the composition of the 
orginal work, was printed in Constantinople in 1269/1852, pp. 251-2. 


* This name seems to be of Caucasian (Daghestanian) origin > Alkhas, though perhaps | 


remotely connected with Arabic al-Khäss. 
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that the letter was written after 956/1550. Bali-efendi hints also at some 
disappointment felt on the Ottoman side, because of a military expedition 
(ghazä) which did not proceed according to the desire of the sultan. In fact, 
when Sultan Suleyman entered Tabriz (on 20 Jum. II 956/27 July 1548), 
his horses and camels died in large numbers for lack of fodder. After a five 
days’ stay in the town, Suleyman?! moved back via Van, Diy&rbakr, and 
Aleppo. The Persians came on the heels of the retreating Turks and Shah 
Tahmäsp rapidly advanced to Arzinjän. It was a moment when the sultan 
must have felt annoyed, as indicated by Bali-efendi. This again points to the 
time about 956/1549. 

The tone of the letter suggests that Bali-efendi stood on terms of intimacy 
with the Prime Minister, Rüstem-pasha. This clever native of Croatia accom- 
panied Sultan Suleyman on his campaign to Tabriz and was certainly well 
informed concerning the affairs of the enemy. The more astonishing is the 
simple-hearted readiness of the shaykh to comfort and support the Grand 
Vazir with his garbled stories. The blanks in his information and his memory 
are readily filled in with pure inventions, the object of which is quite clear. 
Having accumulated his moral authority, the mystic of Sofia wished to bolster 
up the purely political and military action taken by the government and to 
free the conscience of his ‘son’, the Grand Vazir, from any restraints with 
regard to the enemies vowed to destruction and extermination. 

Bali-efendi’s letter is quite outspoken and the only commentary it needs 
is to underline his free handling of historical facts. 


9. TRANSLATION FROM THE TURKISH 

The copy of the advice (nasthat-näme) sent by the late Shaykh Bali-efendt, 
who lies buried in Sofia, to the Prime Minister (sadr-1 azam) Rüstem-päshä 
concerning (the Safavids) Alqäs and Tahmas (Tahmasp). (In st the Shaykh), 
may his grave be sanctified, has explained the beginnings of the immoral Qizil-bash. 

In the name of God, Merciful and Compassionate. 

Your Excellency, Pasha, my son! May God give many years of life to 
His Majesty the Sultan (Hunkar),* and may he achieve elevation in this and 
the other world. After the prayer (ghibba al-du‘d): you should not say, that 
this Holy War (ghaza) did not achieve its purpose (murad), that H.M. the 
Hunkar’s wish was not realized, that the prayers of the learned and virtuous 
(‘ulamd-va sulahä) were not accepted, and that the power (ta’ thir) of the Exalted 
Qor'àn did not manifest itself. "S 

The answer is offered here that there are three clashes of those who pray : 
the common, the distinguished (khagg), and the especially distinguished (akhass). 


1 Ahsan al-tavürikh, years 953-6/1546-9; Tarikh-i Pechevi, 1, 207-83 ; already at that 
moment Peohevi (1, 273) rofors to the dissitisfaction of Suleyman with the rough proceedings 
of his protégé Alqüs ; Sharaf-nama, 1, 86-6'and rr, 198: none of the Persian amirs, whom Algās 
had promised to bring over to the Ottomai side, joined tho sultan. 

* Thus spelt throughout, for Khünkir < Kh*andkär. 
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The first pray thus: ‘ whatever be the desire of His Majesty the Hunkar, 
thou God, render it successful’. These people are (God's) beloved (but) 
in such affairs it is not their duty (shan) to look for God’s acceptance. 

The distinguished class did not know what the Hunkar’s plan was, but 
admitted that perhaps its realization would not meet with God’s consent. 
Then, it might lead to mischief ( fisãd), and thus our prayers (too) might prove 
contrary to God's will and we might happen to be in revolt (ast olavuz). Then 
they turned to a still better prayer: ‘O God, do whatever is blissful for our 
Sovereign ’, for the habit of the distinguished requires (¿Ks خواصكك معتاد‎ 
(مقتضاسنجه‎ that in every affair they pray for (the realization of) God's will. 

_ As for the most distinguished, their duty (requires) that, since the Hunkar 
had ordered prayers, they paid attention (nazar) to the order, and considered 
it with utmost concentration. They knew that things should happen (olsa 
gerek) in accordance with his order made with prescience (keshf) and the know- 
ledge of the divine will (‘ilm-i ladun). Therefore they did engage in prayer— 
and let it be known that the third category consists of the highest among the 
saints (evliyd) and their prayers are accepted. 

Now that these three categories have made prayers for the accomplishment 
of the Hunkär’s wishes, no doubt their wishes will be accepted. Nor is there 
any doubt that the Exalted Qor’an has manifested its influence. 

However, in accepting a prayer, the divine habits and rules are fourfold, 
namely : 

1: that, (either the object) of the prayer is granted immediately after 
the prayer; 2: or, (only) some effect (of the prayer) is produced ; 3: that 
(either) the prayer, as it is (‘ayni), is realized; 4: or that something more 
blissful takes place and thus the effect of the Exalted Qor'àn becomes apparent. 

The presence of Alqäs in the lands of Islam is highly pernicious. He has 
been removed (raf*), and some delay has ensued regarding Tahmas (*Tahmàsp).! 
The intention was that he should be removed from that kingdom and that 
Muhammad’s shari'at should be enacted. This too is expected to take place 
soon, and the Hunkär will see all his wishes realized. 

Now let us report on those sons of Evil (evlad-4 shu'm) and it is a true report 
(for) we heard it from trustworthy people from among (?) the great community. 

(They said): Shaykh Safr [sic], who is the ancestor of this people of Evil, 
belongs to a ‘chain’ of sbaykhs. In the ‘ chains’ which we have seen he is 
mentioned as a sayyid. And it is mentioned (gayd olunmush) that some murshids 
recognized him as a sayyid. Sayyid or not, the faith of Islam should be 
respected.? In any case, it is known that Shaykh Safi is a Perfect Murshid 


1 The accepted Persian pronunciation is Tahmasib (Turkish influence 1). 

3 Shaykh Safi was a highly respected shaykh, but proofs of his appurtenanoe to the children 
of the Prophet are lacking, see BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1954, 518. See recently N. Falsafi, Zindagüni-yi 
Shah ‘Abbas I, 1332/1953, 3-4, 157-9. 
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and one of God's men (ehl Allah). This is the true position and now we come 
to develop (bayän) the report (khabar). 

One day Shaykh Safi invited some of his eminent murids to his retreat 
(khalvet-khäne). On their coming they found their shaykh in tears. They 
made so bold as to ask: * O shaykh, why are you weeping ? ' and he replied : 
‘I once saw a dream: that in my loins (bel) tiny puppies 1 were yapping and 
calling to one another. I did not pay any attention (hich qayirmadim) and gave 
(my dream) & different interpretation. Yet what was going to happen proved to 
be coming and there was something to appear. I know now that (my dream) 
referred to the externally (existing world) اولاجق اولوراعش وظهور ايده جك(‎ 
شمدى ببدم ظاهره متعلق أعش‎ oy. And he cried: ' From the loins 
of a man like Mu'àwiya a Yazid was born, and from the loins of a dog like 
myself a dog will come and it must come’, and he wept again. ‘ Those dogs 
barking in my loins are a sign that from my descent a tyrannous band will 
rise and uproot the Muhammadan law. It will oppress the learned, the pious 
and the believers, and destroy them by the'sword and by torture. May the 
Almighty let them perish, them and their followers.’ 

Now, my son, the effect and the requirement of that prayer is that it is 
necessary to defeat by the sword and to destroy by force (qahr) that tribe, 
its great and its small (ulusun? kichisini), its property and women, with the 
exception of the children (stbyän). There is no other means, for it is impossible 
to reform (tslah) this tribe by kindness and mercy. 

Let us again proceed with our purpose. When Shaykh Safi approached his 
end, he convoked his friends and said: ‘ Agree all of you, and from among 
yourselves elect someone to be my successor (g@’tm-magam). My son is not 
worthy of my place. Let him go and acquire perfection and let someone else 
sit in (my) place. Let him not sit at my hearth (ojag), for he is not suitable for 
my place’. Having thus proclaimed his will he departed to the other world. 

They say, he had a son Muhammad-shah by name.? As he wanted to occupy 
his father’s place, the süfis split in two divisions (bölük): those who were 
licentious (ehl-i hava), together with (Muhammad-shah’s) mother, went to one 
side and promoted him to his father’s place and among the ignorant and the 
common he had a large following. The other division were the süfis who are 
People of the Truth (ahl-¢ haqq),3 and they did not accept (this decision) saying 
that it was contrary to the Shaykh’s ruling. Hach of them betook himself to a 


1 Engek, see Tarama sdzligh, 1, 1943, 267, 269. 

2 This is pure invention. Shaykh Safi (1252-1334) was succeeded by his son, the highly 
respected Sadr al-din (1305-92). The latter’s son Khwaja ‘Ali acted as the head of the order down 
to 1427. His son and successor [brahim, known as Shaykh-shah, died ın 1447. During the minority 
of his son Junayd, his brother Ja‘far b. [brahim became the locum tenens, and it was he who, in 
agreement with Jahänshäh Qara-qoyunlu, expelled Junayd from Ardabil. 

a Probably in general meaning. But see below, p 449, the partaoular sect designated by this 
name. 
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country and being occupied with his own plight (hal) acted in conformity with 
the sharv‘at. 

Muhammad-shah established himself in his father's place but his situation 
(hal) became such that gradually his assembly (malis) came to consist mostly 
of licentious men and heretics (rawäfid), while learned and pious men shunned 
his assembly. Because of the multitude of the ignorant (im the assembly), 
the idea of a Holy War (ghazä) occurred to Muhammad-shah and moved by this 
mania (sawdä) he several times led expeditions towards Georgia. 

When he died his son Junayd ! took his place, and those who loved Muham- 
mad-shàh crowded together (chogdular)? round Junayd, and he too several 
times set out on campaigns of Holy War, and as they were successful (rast 
geldi), good and bad (eyü-yatlu) in great numbers joined him. They came and 
applied for permission to march on Georgia through Persia (‘ajam). The 
king agreed to this but one of his vazirs did not approve of it (and said): ‘O 
my king, this lot does not enjoy a good reputation among people, let your slave 
go and see what kind of men they are’. With the king’s order he went to 
discover that all that tribe had gone astray (dalàlat) and came to report: 
“Ig this the way of a shaykh and the dervishes ? Should there be (?) any 
clever men (ehl-i ‘ilm) among them, much blood will be shed before we repel 
them’. The matter being so (öyle olsa ?), the king forbade them (to go on) 
but they did not obey his order (buyuruq), saying: ‘ be it as it may, we shall 
not renounce this expedition ’ (bu ghazadan 14751“ etmeziz). 

In view of this situation, the king on his part sent a detachment of men and 
there was a great battle. Finally the army gone astray was put to flight. Junayd 
was beheaded and his people defeated and scattered. 

The son of Shaykh Junayd, Haydar, was brought to the king and the doctors 
of law issued a faiva for his execution, but some of them intervened before the 
king saying: ‘For the rebellion of the father the son cannot be responsible 
(akhdh) '. They did not leave him in Ardabil, but kept him prisoner in Tabriz. 
There was no means for him to study. He wandered, drunk, in the streets 
strumming his tanbüra. The person who at that time was sultan had a widowed 
sister who did not enjoy & good name or good manners. By chance they fell 
in love, the pregnancy of the young woman became evident, and everybody 
knew that the cause of it was this young man. This was an undeserved shame 
for all the chiefs and nobles. Consequently they married (Haydar to the 
widow) and sent him with his wife to Ardabil. A short time passed (sehl 


1 As mentioned above, Junayd was the son of Ibrahim Shaykh-shah, of whose ghazà nothing 
18 known. When after a six years’ absence Junayd returned to Ardabil, his position with Jahánshüh 
became again intolerable. He had to leave Ardabil and went on a ghazä to the Caucasus, but on 
4 March 1460 lost lus life in a clash with the troops of the shirvänshäh Khalil whose territory he 
Was orossing. 

3 Tarlama sozlugu, 1, 100 : wgugmek. 

* Haydar was born in Diyürbakr when his father had gone to Ardabil and Shirvan in 1459-60. 
Haydar was brought up by his mother’s brother Uzun-Hasan, who later gave him in marriage 
his own daughter (born of the princess of Trebizond) ! 
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zeman gechti) amd Ismä‘il was born prematurely. The heretics said it was a 
miracle, while the doctors of law gave a decision proclaiming Ism&'il a bastard 
(veled el-zinà). This term acquired notoriety in those parts, and when Ismä‘l 
grew up this was reported to him (qulagina kodular). When he asked: ‘ Who 
put out this talk about me?’, the answer was: ‘ The doctors of the sunnis 
said so”. Igmá'il said: ‘Should I find an occasion, I shall murder the doctors 
with various kinds of torture and then uproot the sunnis and, instead, I will 
spread (yürüdüm) the shi‘a creed. I will avenge (intiqàm alam) my father 
and grandfather ’. 

Now we return (geldik 3) to the story of Haydar." When he went to Ardabil 
,he took his father's place. All the ignoramuses, libertines and heretics gathered 
round him in masses (bashina chogdular) and he followed the path of the Holy 
War. He led several expeditions and overpowered (choq kimesneye qader oldu) 
many people.? Once, with plenty of arms (yaraq), they marched as if against the 
Georgians, though their intention was to use the occasion for capturing the 
throne of Persia (‘ajem takhtint) by force (basqun edip). Someone came to 
report their secret to the king who got in readiness. When, coming from one 
direction, they were passing, the army collected by the king met them and 
said: * Return to your place, there is no leave for you from the king’. The 
il-starred lot resisted and a great battle began, which ended in Haydar’s 
head being cut off and his filthy lot being defeated, while in their saddlebags 
(heybe) were found 500 cuirasses (jebe) and sets of plate-armour (eirth). 

One of the murids of Shaykh Haydar who took part in that battle (jenkle 
bile amish ?) told me the details. He said: ‘ We were taken unawares (ghaflelde 
bulundug) : the cuirasses were not on our backs, or we would have accounted 
(qaydin görürdük) for that Persian lot’. Ismail (who) was still a child found 
himself together (al, bile, with his father?) The men fled with him and in 
Ardabil put him in his father’s place. He suspended (farigh) the expeditions 
but ordered his friends to gather arms in secret and keep them in stores, his 
decision being to reappear at a (suitable) time. Thus they made their prepara- 
tions and, when disturbances (fitret) broke out in the Persian country, he 
reappeared and it is common knowledge what he did. 

Now, my son, the Persian country nurtured and favoured (‘inäyet) that 
filthy tribe, and what loyalty (vefa) did they find? If on our part, we shower 
honours and favours on Alqäs, or someone else, what will be the profit (ne 
Joyda bulavuz) * They are the seed of error and sparks (gigtljim) of the infernal 
fire. Wherever you put them they will pass through the seven layers (of the 


1 A repetition, or an alternative draft kept m Bälï-efendi’s papers. 

2 Haydar was sent to Ardabil after Uzun-Hasan Aq-qoyunlu defeated Jahünshüh Qara- 
goyunlu (on 17 November 1467). He led three expeditions to the Caucasus, and on the last of 
them (9 July 1488) was killed in a battle with the troops of his cousin Ya'qüb Aq-qoyunlu which 
were supporting the shirvünshüh. See Minorsky, Persia in 1478-90, 1957, 117-19. 

3 Isma'îl was a child in the care of his mother in Ardabil. 
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earth) and return to their source. Alive or dead, in the Islamic territory they 
are nothing but harm, and their removal from it is very happiness ! 1 

After having been drafted (tesvid), this letter has been sent to your Excellency 
that the position of this ill-starred tribe of evil should become known to you 
in detail. 

And now, this is all (bagt wassalam) ! 


. 4. BanrzrENDIs REPORT on THE FOLLOWERS OF BADR AL-DIN 

In his critical survey of F. Babinger's thesis on Shaykh Badr al-din, 
M. F. Kóprülü-zade quotes another report by Bali-efendi on the group of Badr 
al-din's (see above, p. 438) followers still flourishing at his time in Dobruja 
(Deli-Orman). Bäli-efendi pressed Sultan Suleyman to punish the heretics. 
He described Badr al-din as & dissolute drunkard recommending wine as the 
true nectar promised in the other world. In his view this world was God's 
open table (stifre-ys Haqq). Whoever knows ‘the Man’, knows God (Haqq), 
and ‘I am God’ (ana'l-Haqq). Badr al-din's ignorant followers performed 
sijda (‘ prostration ") before him and called him ‘God’. Having blown out the 
candles they performed abominations in darkness. : 

The author of the important ‘ Bemerkungen ' somewhat cautiously admitted 
that Bali-efendi's exposé might strengthen our knowledge of the tenets and 
practices of Badr al-din's sect? In the light of Bali-efendi’s presentation of the 
history of the Safavids this assumption loses much of ite probability. The 
süfi investigator, closely connected with the views of the government, was 
surely ventilating the hotchpotch of his recollections in order to support the 
interests of the centralized state. His writings are obviously not on the level of 
St. Augustine's views on Manichaeism. 


D. CHESHMI-EFENDI AND HIS REPORT ON HERETICS 

As regards the other annexe to the MS of Pechevi, which was published by 
A. Danon (see above, p. 442), it claims to be a summary of the confessions 
(s‘ttraf) made by some heretics (malàhida) living in Constantinople, in the 
presence (mejlts) of the late Cheshmi-efendi, who was appointed by (the Sultan's) 
order (ferman) to conduct the investigation. As regards the person of the official 
inquisitor, A. Danon refers to his earlier article,’ in which he mentioned Cheshmi- 
efendi as the qàdi of Constantinople appointed after the murder of Sultan 


1 of. Cheahmi-efendi’s dammara-hum Allàh. See below, p. 450. 

3 ' Bemerkungen °’, 1922, 212-18: ‘ Die folgenden Zeilen Bäli-efendis, der bei Bekanntgabe 
dieser Ideen und Lehren dem Bultan deren Bestrafung rat, vermogen unsere obigen Darlegungen 
über Brauche und Lehrs&tze der Anhanger Bedr ed-dins sehr gut zu bekraftigen’. The author 
quotes Bäll-efendis statement from a commentary on Yaziji-oglu’s Muhammadiya, 1, 58. The 
author of the commentary (Haqqï) calls Büli-efendi a süfi following the path of the sharl'a 
(mutasharri*). See also this reference to Bali-efendi and other shaykhs in M. Serefeddin Yaltkaya'a 
article in Islam Ansiklopedisi : Bedreddin. 

3 ‘Contribution à l'histoire des sultans Osman IT et Mustafa I’, Jour. As., 1919, juillet, 
69-139, septembre, 243-310. 
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Osman II in 1622. We know some further stages in his career, for under Sultan 
Murad he acted as the supreme judge (gädi-‘asker) of Anatolia and in 1632 
was transferred to the same post in Rumelia. However, before he arrived 
there, the judges of Anatolia accused him of venality (ivrissha) in giving 0 
distinguished appointments (yüz güzide manstb) to unworthy candidates. The 
qadis of Rumelia joined their colleagues in their written protest submitted to 
the Sultan, and the latter cancelled the appointment and exiled (nefy) Cheshmi- 
efendi to Brusa.! 

The document (four printed pages) is too short to be a complete account of 
Cheshmi-efendi's official inquiry and its form (even without the initial basmala) 
suggests that it is more likely a brief summary of the more interesting points, 
in which case it may include elements picked out from the allegations of some 
witnesses. 

A. Danon refrained from defining more exactly the group to which the 
accused belonged and thought that they might have been affiliated to the 
Hurüfis or Bektashis. This surmise can hardly be accepted, for it would lead 
us to suppose that the Safavid tendencies had penetrated into the circles closely 
conneoted with the janissaries.* 

The fact that the accused confessed to their recognition of Shah ‘Abbas 
(d. 19 January 1629) as their murshid points rather to their being Persians, or 
some Turkman adepta of the Safavids. It is said that at their assemblies they 
recited the ‘ words’ of Shah Isma‘tl Khata’t, which they called mam. It is 
true that Khata’i was that shah’s poetical nom de plume * and, on the other hand, 
we know that the Atesh-begi branch of the Ahl-i Haqq sect considered Shah 
Ismail ‘ the pir of Turkestan ’—in which case ‘ Turkestan ' is supposed to refer 
to the Turkman tribes of Azarbayjan. Even then the rôle of Khatà'i in the 
syncretic and receptive system of the Ahl-i Haqq religion was far from being 
outstanding. The reference to the fraternal unions between a man and a woman, 
whom the document calls Hagg qarindash, is also a practice of the Ahl-i Haqq 
(shart-5 igrär ‘ the contract of recognition ’), meant to conduce to the edification 
of the brother by the moral influence of his sister-elect.5 The inquirer naturally 
uses this vulnerable point to introduce his ready accusations of utter immorality 
—an arm which at all times was wielded against heterodoxy, and from which 
even early Christianity was not immune. Having demonstrated the perversity 
of the contemptible sectarians, the document attributed to Cheshmi-efendi 


1 History of Na‘ima, 1147/1734, 1, 513; Hammer, GOR, 1829, v, 136 (or 1840, xx, 102). 

2 Beo also Koprülu-zade's opinion in his * Bemerkungen ', 1922, p. 214, n. 1, and his Les 
origines du Bektachisme, Paris, 1926, 24. 

3 * (A saying full of) meaning ’, apparently in verse, of. the present-day Turkish máni (ma'ni) 
in the sense of ‘song’. 

4 Bee Minorsky, ‘ The poetry of Shah Ism&‘il’, BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 1006a—53a. 

5 ممم‎ Minorsky, Études sur les Ahlé-Hagq, in Revue du Monde Musulman, 1920-1 (in book 
form, pp. 108-12), and Minorsky, Ahl-i Hakk in EI. 

* See loo. cit., 141-2; of. akhü wa ukhiu al-àkhira of the Yazidis. 
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ends with prayers to God to exterminate the heretics (dammara-hum Allah, 
gahhara-hum Allah). 

If, at first sight, the heretics referred to by Cheshmi-efendi have some 
points in common with the Ahl-i Haqq, there is no indication either of the 
connexion of this sect with Shah ‘Abbas, or of its expansion as far as Con- 
stantinople. The whole presentation of the official memorandum (or its abstract) 
is too patchy and vague. The official inquisitor displays too obviously his desire 
to condemn the sectarians on the traditional grounds of immoral practices. 
The document can hardly be placed above the level of Bali-efendi’s letter, and 
we must not forget that the reputation of Cheshmi-efendi himself was far from 
immaculate. 

The truth of the information contained in the two documents is suspect, 
but their interest consists in the light they throw on the complacency of the 
sunnite süfis and judges in supporting the interests of the Ottoman State. 


Additional note to p. 437. 


The varying Western attitude towards the devshirme would form a subject for a curious 
study. Few would go as far as Dr. Giese in his wholesale admiration (‘ Das Problem d. Entstehung 
d. osm. Reiches, Z. fur Sematishk, 11, 1024, 268): ‘Die Deväirme und die Einfuhrung des 
Janitscharenkorps ist also nicht die diabolische Erfindung Murads I, wie me bisher in den 
europaischen Geschichtswerken dargestellt wird, sondern sie ist der Absohluss einer langen 
Entwicklung, die uns das Genie der osmanischen Sultane in der Zusammenfassung und. Ausnutz- 
ung der vorhandenen Krafte fur 1hre. Zwecke zeigt’. However, even the latest authorities, 
far from displaying any token of saeva indignatio, bow to the mexorable idea of the Islamic 
dàr al-harb, or refer to the possibility of advancement for the young converts. On sumilar grounds 
the status of & eunuch was not devoid of certain privileges. 


‘MUSHROOM’ AND *TOADSTOOL' IN INDO-IRANIAN 
By GEORG MORGENSTIERNE 


N their learned and sumptuously illustrated work Mushrooms, Russia and 
history, Valentina Pavlovna Wasson and R. Gordon Wasson have given 
a comprehensive and fascinating survey of mushroom lore. All kinds of tradi- 
tions and conceits connected with fungi have here been discussed, together with 
the often picturesque and fanciful, sometimes unsavoury names denoting them 
in many diverse languages. The etymologies are frequently quite clear, and 
give a good clue to the understanding of the strikingly parallel reactions evoked 
everywhere by ' the rich world of mushrooms and toadstools'. Other words 
&re of uncertain origin, and in some cases we come across resemblances between 
words from unrelated and unconnected languages, which the philologist may 
be inclined to ascribe to ‘ mirages linguistiques’. A large number of specialists 
in various fields of research have contributed to the richness of the material 
collected and analysed by the authors. 

From the Indo-Iranian languages I have had an opportunity of providing 
them with a certain number of words. Not all of them could find a suitable 
place in the general survey given by the Wassons. And besides, their book 
does not, of course, aim at presenting the Indo-Iranian words as a special 
group, but refers to them only in connexion with the various semantic and 
folkloristic notions discussed. 

It may therefore be worth while to give a list of the words I have come 
across, together with such explanations as Í am able to give. 

My material is very far from being exhaustive. I have only had access to a 
limited number of dictionaries and vocabularies, and I rather doubt if any 
printed sources give full and detailed information about this subject. Nor have 
I been able to search for names of fungi in texts, or, except in a few cases, 
to make inquiries from native speakers. And, finally, my lack of mycological 
knowledge has made it impossible for me to identify the various species 
mentioned in my sources. 

I can only hope that these stray notes may be a starting point for specialists 
fully conversant with one or other of the languages included in my survey. 

It may be convenient to group the words, as far as it is possible, under 
certain semantic headings. 

(1) UMBRELLA. The most ancient and common metaphor in Sanskrit is 
‘umbrella’, ‘parasol’?: chattra(ka), chatirikä Lex.; chattrüka Sadv.Br., 
Manu, Yajii., eto. In modern IA, but not in the North-west, we find corre- 
sponding tatsamas and tadbhevas, e.g. Hi. chatra(k), chatrak, chata; Guj. 


1 Vols. 1, I, New York, Pantheon Books, 1957. 

3 Wasson, op. oit., 108, 362. 

3 Following Turner, ND, I shall use c, j for the palatal affricates, also in Dardio and Ir., 
and ó for the dental affricate. 
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chatra, chaitur ; Mar. chatri; Beng. chatä; Or. chatrü, chatu, chatà. This 
word has also been borrowed into Santali where it has retained its original 
significance ‘head, anulus of a mushroom’, generally with ot’ ‘mushroom’ 
added," and in contrast to dandit’ ‘ stalk’. 

The idea may be further determined. Thus aht-chattra(ka) Nir. ° snake’s 
umbrella’ *; sarpa-chattra(ka) ; Pali aht-chattaka ; Hi. sdp ki chatiri. Pre. 
cair+ mar, borrowed also into Hi., is in its turn probably calqued on some 
Indian prototype. Cf. also Hi. sdp kī tops, or roft ‘snake’s hat, or bread’ ; 
Prs. qarc- mar ' sna&ke-mushroom ' ; Sulaimaniya Kurd. garcik-a marana id. ; 
Si. sapido, diminutive of sapu ' snake’. 

Other enlargements are Skt. bhtims-chattra ‘ earth-umbrella’; Beng. bhit- 
chata 3 ; gomaya-chattra ‘ dung-u. (v. 12), Beng. kafh-chàtà ‘ wood-u.', Or. 
kajha-chatu ; Mar. kutrya-cem chair ‘ dog's u.’, etc. 

(2) Har. Hi. م56‎ kf tops ‘ snake's hat’; Guj. hitar-ni topi ‘ dog’s hat”; 
Hi kulah-+ baran (from Prs.) ‘ rainhood ' ; Pre. kulah-+ zamin ‘ earth-hat’ 4; 
kulah- qazi ' judge’s hat’; Psht. kapor-zwalos ‘ pagan’s hat’. 

(3) Pot, Jang. Skt. kumbha ‘jar’ is used to denote other plants, but not 
mushrooms. In modern N.W. languages we find Hi. khwm(b)t; Lhd., Si. 
khumbhi (borrowed into Bal. kumbiy), with metathesis Si. phungi; Panj., 
Lhd. khumb ; Panj. khumba, khumbur ‘ truffle’; Lhd. khambür ‘ large, edible 
fungus’. The IA word has also been borrowed into Psht.: Waziri zomba, 
Mohmand zumburt (diminutive). Bahdinan Kurd. (Jardine) kumbaluk ‘ toad- 
stool’, kumbabok (for *-lok ?) ‘fungus’ might be derived from Kurd. *kumb 
‘jar’, but no such word seems to have been recorded in Kurd. 

Finally we find in Tajiki Prs. géigandi, possibly for *gtiza-+ qandî ‘ sugar 
jar’ (v. 11). 

(4) BULB, Lump, BUBBLE. Skt. kumbha is also used for ‘hump’, ete., 
and it is possible that some of the words given above might as well be put under 
this heading. Skt. bhümsi-kandaka means ‘ earth-bulb’ and bhümi-kandara 
` * earth-ginger ’, but kanda-ra may be taken here in the less specialized sense of 
kanda ‘ bulb(ous root)’ (v. 19). The derivation of Skt. goläsa from gola ‘ ball’ 
is doubtful, but so is the alternative interpretation as *go-lása. 

Pashai gocas ‘ a kind of black mushroom’, Kshm. gc ‘ edible mushroom, 
morel, Skt. silindhram ’, kana-g "ch ' Morcella sp.’, Panj. (kàná-)guchs ‘ Morcella 
esc., Phallus esc.’ (Bhai Maya Singh, Panj.-Engl. dict., s.v. padd) are derived 
from Skt. guccha ‘ bunch, bundle, cluster ’. 

Psht. gūmändü/ə is borrowed from Panj. ghumand ‘hump’. Psht. kobalsi, 
kobalako (acc. to the PeXto Qamiis säqdär u Sirin ‘ having a stalk and sweet’) 


1 Bodding, A Santal dictionary, xv, 481: ‘ Most fungi are called of’, some are excepted, and 
these are considered animate ’. 

3 For the ‘sake’ complex, of. Wasson. 104, 374. 

3 of. bhümi-kandaka (v. 4); Hi. dhariÿ ka phil (v. 16); Pre. kulàh-s zamin (v. 2) ; gtid(t)-¢ 
zamin (v. 8, 9); Paht. zmakei ywa%a. 

4 Not, with Wasson, 159, ‘ phallus’. 

5 Certainly not < Ir. *hwamba, cf. Swed. svamp ‘mushroom’: eto. 
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is derived from Psht. kwab, kob, eto. ‘hump’, kibar ‘bubble’. But we also 
find Psht. gobalaka ‘ mushroom, bubble’, cf. gop ‘hump’. The relation of this 
form of the word—if any—to Kurd. gübelek, Galinqaya (Azarbaijan) gobalak 
is uncertain. 

Prs. dumbalan ‘ trufe’ ! ; Kurd. (Garzoni) dumbalà is derived from dumbal, 
dummal ‘ boil, swelling ’.3 

(5) SPONGE, TINDER. With Kurd. kari ‘ mushroom’ cf. Prs. yarî ‘ sponge ’. 
Kurd. ktvdr Soane (N. Group), Mark Soane; kevdrk Garzoni 'fongo'; karg 
de Morgan (Mukri) 3 ‘ champignon ' correspond to Hakkari Kurd. kiwārk 

‘ amadou, tinder’. Cf. also Prs. qu ' tinder, fungus ’. 

(6) Baa, TzsTICLE. Prs. edie ovo similis’, But it seems possible that s 
(u^) may be miswritten for w (3), and that *zaya-i div corresponds to Si. 
Éastàn jo pelo ‘ toadstool’, lit. ‘ devil’s testicles ".* 

(T) PHaLLus. Psht. zar-yine, in the Pošto Qamiis translated by, and 
corresponding exactly to Kabuli Prs. kér-s zarak ° ass's ph. ’. It is stated to be 
inedible, but the PoXto Sind gives gabih (‘ base, obscene ") k.-¢ x. as the transla- 
tion of Psht. kāpər-xwalaī, and says that it is edible. 

(8) Ear. Kabul Prs. goë-t zamin ‘ earth-ear', beside 9681-4 zaman (v. 9). 
Cf. Kshm. kana-g "ch, etc. (4).5 Psht. has also pocokes f., cf. pocakat m. ° narma-yt 
968, the soft (lobe) of the ear’ (PoXto Qàmüs) ; narma-ys gost, hissa-yi 2257-1 
g68 ‘ soft, tender flesh, the lower part of the ear ' (PeXto Sind). 

(9) Fresa, Meat. Kab. Prs. göšt- zamin, Psht. 2712125 ywado ‘ earth- 
meat’. Cf. Kshm. maz-khél ‘ Agaricus campestris’, lit. ‘ meat-lotus '.9 

It may be noted that most Tibetan names of fungi contain the word ía 
‘meat’. 

The interpretation of Pali sükara-maddava, the food which caused Buddha's 
fatal illness, lit. ‘ soft (tender) boar’s flesh ’, as a kind of truffles is very doubtful, 
and even if it were correct, it would rather have to be interpreted as ‘ boar’s 
delicacy ’. 

(10) BREAD, CHEESE, Butter. Hi. sdép ki roft ‘ snake’s bread’; Afdari? 
kaläy-nun ‘ crow’s bread’. In Waigali Kafiri we find Atlartk ‘ mushroom’, 
cf. kilä, Pashai dial. kelärek ‘ cheese’. Also the Afghan Academy’s Waigali 
vocabulary has kt ’an-xäk ‘ mushroom’, which must be interpreted as *kiran- 
zàk ‘ earth-cheese ’. Note also Burushaski pfute maltas, lit. * demon’s butter ’.® 

(11) SWEETNESS. Apte, in his Engl.-Skt., but not in his Skt.-Engl. dictionary, 
gives Skt. madhurska ‘fungus’, but the PW has only the meaning ‘ Anethum 


1 Aco. to an informant in Persepolis it grows in the steppe after lightning. 
2 Wasson, 121. 

3 Nevark (Jardine, Bahdinan Kurd.) is probably due to a misprint. 

4 Wasson, 178. 

5 ' Igsued from the earth at the noise of thunder.’ 

* Wasson, 230. 

7 Pra. dialect from the neighbourhood of Semnan. 

* Wasson, 164. 
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panmorium’. Uncertain is also Si. (Dulamal Bulchand, Engl-Si. dict.) syrw 
(*siró 1) ‘mushroom’, cf. sîro ‘a kind of sweetmeat, made of flour, ghí and 
sugar’ (Stack, Si.-Engl. dict.) Cf. also Taj. Prs. qüztqands (v. 3). 

(12) Duna. Skt. gomaya-ja, vidja ‘ dung-born'. Of. gomaya-chattra (1), 
and Nep. gobre cyäu ‘dung mushroom’. 

(13) Unie. Kukur-mut(t)à ‘ dog's urine’ seems to be the most common 
word for ‘ toadstool’ in Hit Cf. Mar. kutyá-cem mit id. Lorimer gives Shina 
&unütur as the equivalent of Burushaski šūtur ‘a kind of mushroom, or 
truffle (?)'. It is very tempting to take the Bur. word to be borrowed from 
Shina, and to derive the Shina word from *Sundiir < *uno-mütra. In that 
case the Shina word must, in its turn, be a loanword from a dialect which 
retains tr. 

(14) BREATH, FLATUS. Badakhshi Pre. pufuk (acc. to Yidgha s.v. zar-püst) ; 
Munji pufanek, cf. Prs. puf ' puff, blow’ (Engl. ' puff-ball’ !). 

Panj. padd 'flatus, mushroom’; padd bahera ' Agaricus campestris’ 
(bahera * Beleric myrobalan’); Lhd. padd bahera ‘a kind of fungus’. 

(15) Dust. Hi. gagan-dhūl ‘ mushroom’ (Bhasä-Sabda-Koéa ; Bhargava). 
But ace. to Platts, Fallon, Bate only ‘dust of the ketki flower (Pandanus 
odoratissimus) ’. 

(16) Fcower. Hi dharti ka phil (Bate), lit. ‘ earth-flower ’. 

(17) Various Prants. Mar. kalambem < Skt. kadamba ‘ stalk, Convolvulus 
repens ', kadamba ‘ Nauclea cadamba’, etc. But cf. also Skt. bhümi-kadamba 
Lex. ‘a kind of Kadamba’, possibly a kind of mushroom. Mar. Glambem 
‘Agaricus campestris’, Pkt. Glamba n. (Paia-Sadda-Mahannava) ‘ bhiimi- 
chatira’. But Skt. only dlamba ‘a species of plant with poisonous leaves’ 
(alamba n. ‘ supporting’). f 

Kshm. màz-khél ‘ Agaricus campestris’, of. khél ‘ lotus leaf’ (v. 9). 

(18) Varta. Hi. qudrati (Dekhani) < Ar. ‘natural, growing wild’. Si. 
sapido, diminutive of sapu ‘snake’. Psht. dingrat ‘a very large mushroom, 
weighing from 4 charak to $ seer, related to the smaller xrerat’ (PoXto Sind). 
Acc. to the PeXto Qamiis also ‘ pole for drawing water from a well’. Cf. ding 
‘stork’. Düngroi probably denotes a mushroom with a very tall stalk. Yidgha 
var-püst ‘ white mushroom’ (= Badakhshi Prs. pufuk), > *Prs. lit. ‘ donkey's 
skin’. Psht. siürot f. (PQ), stérat m. (Waziri) ‘ (hill) mushroom’, apparently 
connected with storat ‘ star’. According to the botanist Professor R. Nordhagen 
some species of fungi might actually call up such an association. 

(19) An interesting word with complicated ramifications is Skt. sslindhra. 
As a masc. it denotes i.a. ‘ plantain tree (Musa sapientum)’, as a neuter 
° mushroom, flower of a plantain tree’, cf. Stlindhraka ‘ mushroom, especially 
one growing out of cow-dung’, Or. tatsama selind(h)ra ‘ mushroom, plantain 
tree’, 

In Sigupalavadha vr, 32, 72 (silidhra-sugandhebhih; Salindhre . . . alini 


1 But Or. kukura-müta ' tulasi (plant) ”. 
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. aramata) the word evidently denotes ‘ (plantain) flower’. Also in Megh. 12 
(other editions 11) Hultzsch (in his vocabulary) translates uc-chilindhram, 
ut-silindhram ‘on which the flowers of the plantain tree have appeared’, 
following Vallabhadeva’s explanation : udbhiita-silindhrakhyakusumam. But it 
gives a better meaning, to take, with Gildemeister and others, s¢lindhra to be. 
not a flower, but a mushroom, and to translate ‘ when they hear thy sweet- 
sounding thunder, which is able to cover the earth with mushrooms . . .’. 
the whole referring to the well-known notion of fungi appearing after thunder.’ 
This interpretation is also presupposed by the reading wcchihndhratapatram 
* having mushrooms as its umbrella’. Mallin&tha, ad Megh. 11 (Nirnaya Sag.) 
explains: udbhüta-kandalikäm, adding, from Sabdarnava, kandalyäm ca 
Silindhra syat. The same quotation is given by him ad Sié. vr, 32 (BBS) in the 
form kadalyam ca slindhrah syat, and here, and ad vi, 72, slindhra is rendered. 
by kandah-kusuma. Kadah is ‘Musa sapientum °’, and the same meaning is 
given, also for kandalt. But it seems possible that kandala/1 may denote alsc 
a mushroom,” and that some confusion has taken place between kandala and 
kandara (v. 4). 

Silt means i.a. ‘a female frog’, and it is possible to analyse Slim-dhra 
as ‘ frog-holding ’, cf. Engl 'toad-stool'3 In Or. we find a tatsama stil(w 
* mushroom, toadstool, female frog’. 

From Pkt. may be quoted stlindha ' vrksavisesa, chattrah vrksa, bhümi- 
sphotavrksa’ (Paia-Sadda-Mahannava). 

Apart from Or. silindä * Celulus ( ?) villosus ', which I have not been able 
to identify, I have come across no Modern JA tadbhavas corresponding exactly 
to stlindhra. But in some Dardic languages we find words which, in spite of 
phonetic divergencies, seem to be connected with it. Lorimer, in his Burushask- 
vocabulary, gives #rijun ‘ mushroom ', no doubt a loanword from the identica- 
Shina word (identified with Khowar quét, v. below). If the j is cerebral, whick 
is quite possible,“ this word may be derived from *#ridhrana, or, with dissimila- 
tion, *édidhrama. Lorimer’s Shina word is probably taken from the Gilgit 
dialect. From Guresi Grahame Bailey gives šinftl, and from Kohistani #ihilt 
I find it difficult to believe that these words are not somehow connected with 
silindhra, perhaps through a form *sir(s)nthtils-. 

Kshm. has Aédur m. ‘ mushroom, Agaricus sp.” and hénda f. ‘ mushroom 
especially edible'.5 The first form must go back to ue with loss of 
nasalization as in hagur“ = hûgur* ‘an aquatic bird’; Aór:(n)j" ‘bow’ 
had“rii ‘the pain of a frostbite’, cf. handur" ‘ extremely cold’. In kënde 
we can only recognize an initial element *Sindh- (< *éirindh- 1). 


1 Wasson, 121. 

* But scarcely Ragh. xui, 29, of. PW, s.v. ‘ vielleicht Pilz’. 

3 Wasson, 66. 

4 of. Lorimer, The Burushaski language, 1, 5: ‘ Personally I have experienced a difficulty 
in certainly distinguishing ¢ (read : ¢) j # # from £j (= }) &2’. 

5 Wasson, 120. 
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Finally Yidgha, an Iranian dialect spoken in Chitral and containing many 
loanwords from IA Khowar, has éigyeré. Yd. gy goes back to nd,! and é- may 
stand for s-, as in Yd. &kon = Munji s(°)kon ‘ puppy’. We thus arrive at an 
earlier form *séndera (with -ë from a common type of native Yd. words). 
There can be little doubt that the word has been borrowed from a lost Khowar 
form. 

Regarding the whole group of words it must be remembered that the Skt. 
form may not be the original one, but may represent an adaptation of a word 
borrowed from an unknown, non-Áryan source. 

(20) For the sake of completeness—as far as my material goes—I shall 
mention also some other Indo-Ir. words which I am unable to explain. 

In Skt. we find kavaka and kyäku Apastamba, ete., from which probably 
Nep. cyäu (v. Turner, s.v.), W. Pahari (Joshi) cyàdl, ce, Jaunsari (LSI) cya 
(-myail). The connexion proposed by Lidén ® with Greek ca«pós is untenable 
for phonetic reasons. 

Apte, in his English-Skt. dictionary s.v. ‘ fungus ’, gives also mti ; miéreyä, 
8/Saleya ; &lt-Siwa, but other sotrces, including his Skt.-Engl. diot., do not 
mention this meaning of the words in question. Thus mts, saleya are given 
by MW es ‘ Ànethum sowa, dill', etc. 

Other Modern IA words are: 

Shina, gilg. 804 (Grahame Bailey), suot (Lorimer) ‘ toadstool’. Cf. Khowar 
butt, dutanzk, etc., acc. to O’Brien ‘ a large white mushroom’. Khow. also has 
brangálu (used to translate Yidgha ctgyeré), which can scarcely have anything 
to do with bran ‘ram’. Another Khow. word is quét (zuct), and Kalasha has 
kuct and kaméyu. Pashai, beside gocat (v. 4), has baz ‘a white, flesh-like, 
edible mushroom, growing in the hills and sold for one rupee for half a charak °. 
From Kati the Afghan Academy voc. gives gagatälük. 

On the Ir. side Prs. qare (of Turkish origin ?) has been recorded from many 
dialects (e.g. Tajiki, Kermanshahi, Ashtiyani). Cf. also Prs. q.-* mar, q.4 qallats 
and Sulaimaniya Kurd. garctk, Yaghnobi zarcak, possibly influenced by zar 
‘ass’ (but note also Tajiki g/xorc). 

Another Prs. word is samärüg/y, of unknown origin. Acc. to Steingass it 
denotes ‘a white, egg-like mushroom’. There is a variant with initial z-, 
and in Taj. zambüray (cf. zambür ‘ wasp °) is given as the primary form, before 
samorily. i 

I was told (in Persepolis) that hakkal is a poisonous toadstool. Ace. to 
Steingass hagal, hukal is white and egg-like. Cf. also Fars dialect (Mann) 
hakal. 

Other Prs. words are akam ; akarts, akars/3; tu/irfas, aco. to Vullers 
‘grown under jars and in salty places’. 

In Psht. we find, beside the words mentioned above: zererat ‘a mushroom 


* Morgenstierne, Yidgha-Munji phonology, § 121 (IIFL, x, p. 79). 
* Siudten, 51 Bq., of. Boisaoq, 8.v. 
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appearing in spring after thunder, in sandy places. The head is semicircular 
(ntm-girda), it is boiled with meat and is very delicious. It corresponds to 
Prs. samàrüq, or góft-s zamin, it is of the same kind as dingroi, but smaller’ 
(PeXto Sind). Note also marzerai ; pormera (= pocakot) and tandis ‘ growing 
in moist places in spring’. 

Ossetic sok’o, zok'o, k’ozo is borrowed from Georgian sok’o. 


ADDENDA 


Ad (1). According to information given by H. Hendriksen the Kotgarh 
dialect of W. Pahari has reci which he thinks may be derived from *ràja- 
cchatrika ‘ king's parasol’. (Phonetically a derivation from rätrikä ‘ nocturnal’ 
might also be possible.) 

Ad (4). Jaba-Justi’s derivation (p. 367) of Kurd. gübelek from Russ. guba 
is- very improbable. Cf. also Khorasan Kurd. gabbalek. acc. to Houtum- 
Schindler (ZDMG, xxxvru, 1884, 84) from Turkish. With Psht. gümàndü cf. 
also Butan Pashai (acc. to Dr. G. Buddruss) gumarä. 

Ad (5). Amärlü-Kurd. (Houtum-Schindler) gewérg, gewárg. 

Ad (8). Mazandsrani (de Morgan) gouch-é dar (*gü3-1 dar) ‘wood-’ or 
'tree-ear'. Talaqani (acc. to Mr. A. Hannibal in Teheran) kemangush ‘ bow- 
ear’ (1). 

Ad (9). Chiläs Pashai (Buddruss) sd pty (lit. ‘ earth-meat") * Pilz = Psht. 
do zmaké yyaza’. 

Ad (20). Ir. gàrc(sk) also in Maz., Gurani, etc. Laristani ak/qal and akäl-e 
sagt ‘ dog's mushroom’ (A. Egtedari, Farhange Laristani) ; dol ‘ white mush- 
room or truffle, light of weight’; weer (_,4>) ‘a kind of truffle’. Talaqani 


(Hannibal) gevnangom نگم)‎ uS. 


THE PATTERNS OF THE TRISTUBH 
By H. N. RANDLE 


$ 1. No doubt the coincidence (except for & long initial syllable) of the 
classical Sanskrit metre vasanta-tilaka with the first period of Pindar's sixth 
Pythian is fortuitous : 
Lajjam gunaughajananim jananim ivàryam 
رن حاون جد س م‎ quest تم‎ ` 
(Bhartrhari, Kosambi’s ed., 318) 
dkoÿoar” % yàp éAuwmmdos "AdpoBéras ... 


But it is the sort of coincidence which would hardly occur unless there were 
an architectonic likeness between Pindar’s logaoedics and Sanskrit isosyllabic 
verse-structure. Jacobi in his article! on the affiliation of Sanskrit classical 
patterns with the Vedic metres explains the movement of vasanta-tilaka as 
a prolongation (internally) of the very common Vedic trisiubh with three shorts 
in the centre ( o u —), by a repetition of the ‘ anapaest! ; a rhythmical 
pick-up or echo which in Bhartrhari's line happens to be underlined by the 
verbal repetition jananim janantm. Indian scholasticism itself accepts the 
view that the classical varna-vriti is based on Vedic verse, as is clear from 
Haläyudha’s comment on Pingala v. 1 (gäyatryädau chandast vartata ttt vritam) : 
and the evidence of later Vedic and of pre-classical literature does sometimes 
indicate such modifications of Vedic patterns, by resolution, ‘ pick-up’, and 
prolongation, as Jacobi suggests. Vedic metres, anustubh and trisfubh, are 
the beginning of verse in India ; and the patterns of this ancient quantitative 
Indian verse have a challenging similarity to, and no less challenging differences 
from, the lyric patterns of the other great original body of verse built on the 
quantitative prineiple, that of ancient Greece. The subject can therefore 
claim to be of interest and importance ; and not only to orientalists. 


§ 2. The ‘grid’ or table of trtstubh patterns which follows is committed 
to the view that Vedic verses were built in fours. This runs counter to the 
analysis of the trimeter (trisfubh-jagati) given by Oldenberg? and followed 
with some modifications by Arnold. The ' normal trigtubh stanza’ cited and 
analysed by Arnold * is for the purpose of the ‘ table ’ divided into ‘ members’ 
thus : 


Bfhaspátih | prathamám jälyamänah بن"‎ — CU — | o——|o—— 
mahó jydtis|ah, paramé | vioman إن — ں‎ =, vvs] L—— 
saptástas | tuvijät6 | rdvena ن | ودں سس‎ fe 


vt saptéralémir, adhamat | 10711751 v—u-—luiwue-—luou-—tu 
1 ZDMG, xxxvii, 1884, 610. 
3 Hermann Oldenberg, Die Hymnen des Rigveda, x, Metrische und textgeschichiliche Prolego- 
mena, 1888. See pp. 58 ff. 
3 E. V. Arnold, Vedic metre in its historical development, 1905. See seotions 42-8. 
* Arnold, p. 18. The stanza is Rv. iv.50.4. 
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The alternative divisions into members are as follows : 





Oldenberg Arnold 
youn |u| = سں سن‎ un | ساون سس ]سد رن‎ 
QU —— ناح | ن ب | ,سن‎ u vu | ج ن ب إن ناه‎ 
——wu-du-—l-—o—-— ——u-duvo-l|-—--o-—-— 
سن = |ں ن | رن —ں ن‎ — v= ul ن إن ن‎ — 


Arnold has followed Oldenberg in making the closing member (the cadence) 
begin with the (almost always long) eighth syllable, thus giving it a trochaic 
rhythm: and he uses Oldenberg’s term ‘the break’ (Unterbrechung) for the 
central member ; but he does not follow Oldenberg in allowing the division to 
vary with the caesura. Any statement, however, which failed to differentiate 
combinations with caesura after the fifth syllable from the same combinations 
with caesura before the fifth syllable would give a false picture. 

The ‘grd’ is a device for recording the shapes which the tristubh takes 
in a reasonably large sample * of cases, and for setting out the frequencies of 
every member in every combination. The facts themselves fall into classification 
in respect of the definite variability of the central member into types. 














me Bow —‏ بت uo f.‏ نب انب P‏ اين mA vu‏ إن اين 












































§ 3. The trimeter grid 

A B C D E F > 

RNS ROZ Ss صم ورور‎ E EE LR ACT ER 
Cacsura 4th sth | 4th | 6th 4th 4th ath | 6th | 4th | 5th 
ج‎ E 
Openings 
Wem 11 59 16 32 24 15 1 4 2 2 156 
y 4 32 6 12 22 13 1 0 0 2 38 
wre 5 32 9 19 12 8* 3 2 0 0 30 
——— — 4 25 15 22 17 2 2 2 0 1 30 
— y — — 1 5 7 1 10 3 0 1 1 0 30 
نسار س‎ 1 2 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 0 8 
wA جد سه‎ 1 | 11 2 5 10 2 0 1 1 0 33 
Rosey 0 2 0 1 1 2 1 0 0 0 7 
دانم‎ Fey 1 0 9 1 6 6 1 0 o] 0 16 
ری کد‎ 3 8 0 0 5 3 0 0 0 1 20 
w س‎ — Uu 2 1 2 2 3 2 0 1 0 0 13 
عمف مفب كيب‎ OO) 2 2 1 0 0 2* 2 0 0 1 16 
جك وريه‎ 1 9 9 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 9 
Vert "GU 1 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 3 
USUAL 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
e ان‎ 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1, 
36 183 63 96 11 17 4 | 
219 159 123 80 28 | 11 630 








* Note: D has (sporadically) late caesura ; twice with opening No. 3, and once with opening No. 12. 


1 See p. 461 for this rote 
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Remarks 


1. Those who are accustomed to think in terms of Arnold’s trisyllabic centre will prefer to 
disregard the eighth syllable. This will not affeot the statistical data. 

2. Cases of short eighth syllable, exceptional forms of cadence and ‘ break’, decasyllabio 
verses, and hypermetrio forms are excluded from the grid. 

3. The regular cadence (J — — (or uy —. —) is to be added to each combination of 
‘opening ’ and central member. 


The grid is a conspectus of the prosodical layout of almost? all patterns 
of tristubh : and it serves to give each pattern an index-number.? For example 
(Rv. iv.51.1) : 


idám u tydt | purutámam | purástà] ıu gy —— | سس ساون ]سد رنب رن‎ 
jyótis táma|so vayünälvad asthat : |ں ں س‎ Lo ovn 
niindm divé | duhitdro | vibhattr —— سن سن سان زان |إسدن‎ 
gätüm krnalvann Usdso | jénäya. ——wvwvl-vu-—luo-—-— 


The stanza can be represented by 7B,, 10A,, 2B,, 10A,: that is, ‘ seven 
across, B with fourth-syllable caesura down ; ten across, A with fifth-syllable 
caesura down’, and 80 on. 


§ 4. About a dozen pádas found in the passages analysed in the above table 
were excluded : 

(i) Those with ‘ break? ن‎ and — —. These could have been 
added as two more columns ‘down’, suitably headed G and H (‘ dragged. 
iambic ’, for those who choose to call E and F ‘ iambic’). 











x.168.1d 

utó eti prihivyd renüm dsyan ن | ون دن‎ lo 
x.15.10c 

Agne yàhi sahásram devévandaih — — — u | u—-—-—| سس سان‎ 
12000 

grnimáss tvesdm Rudrásya náma Lo — 4, —4 | | س سن‎ 


(ii) Those with short eighth syllable. These admit of classification as modifica- 
tions of the ‘ break ’, if a quadrisyllabic break is accepted: but for Oldenberg 
and Arnold they are modifications of the ‘ cadence ’ : 


(1) vii.49.1b 

punàná yanti dnivigamanah U——— | اسان إن ران ون‎ 
(2) x.129.4c 

saté bándhum dsati niravindan U—— La | سن | ں راان‎ — 


1 600 trimeters; being Rv. 186, 1.154, vii.61, vii.63 ; Rv. ii.20, ii.33, n.85, iii.60, iii.62, 1v.50, 
iv.Ö1; Rv. 1.82, vii.82, x.120 ; Rv. v.83, vii.49, x.15, x.168. The references have been arranged 
in four groups to indicate the periods to which they belong on Arnold's view : strophio, normal, 
eretio, and popular. No ‘archaic’ hymns are represented in the samples. The number of 
padas in each group is: strophic 124, normal 244, cretic 100, popular 152. 

3 About two per cent find no place in the grid. See the next paragraph for these. 

3 Unfortunately dependent on an arbitrary serial order, particularly of the openings. Order 
of frequenoy was the leading principle: bub other considerations modified this, in the arrange- 
ment of the openings. ١ 
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(3) 1.154.2¢ 

yásyorügu trish vthrämanesu ——wu-|vo-—olo-—--— 
(4) 1.82.6b 

mahavirdm tuvibädhäm rjtsám ددن‎ | Lu — LI Ur 
(5) ix.86.48b 

dvyo våre péri dhäva mddhu priyám — — — —, | o — o] o-—o— 
(6) * i.154.6a 

tá vam véstünt usmasi gémadhyas — — — — | وين‎ — v vl LL —— 
(T) * vii.28.3d 

اسان ]ين رس ود ]دن دين dtitujim cit tútujir afiénat‏ 
vii.61.2b‏ )8( 

vipro ménmänt dirghasrid iyarts —— —— | ويب‎ — — | —— 


(iii) Patterns with fewer or more syllables than the norm of the stanza demands. 

This category logically includes intrusive trestubhs in a jagati stanza or 
intrusive jagaüs in a trisiubh stanza ; intrusive decasyllables ; and the hyper- 
syllabic trimeter. 

In the stanza-pattern of Rv.i.35.4 the unusual alternation of jagat— 
iristubh—jagatt—iristubh seems to be a deliberate experiment in stanza-con- 
struction, and not a case of ‘ intrusion’ : 

Yats devéh pravátà, yati udeátà 5C (jag.) 
yáti éubhrübhyam yajaté háribhyam : 5A, 


á devé ati Sarita paravdto 4B, (jag.) 
dpa visea durstá bádhamàanah. 7C 
§ 6. Decasyllables 
(i) With fifth-syllable caesura (Rv.iv.50.2c) : 
dhunétayah supraketám mádanto, Lo — Lo —l— io —— | —— 
pfsantam srprám ádabdham tirvdm : — — — (o v — v — — 
Bfhaspate, réksatäd asya yonim. u= ساون ]سان‎ =| —— 


The form of this stanza is 1D, 1C, dec., 1D. The rhythmical motive of the 
decasyliable here is perhaps obvious: its second half picks up the openings 
of the three tristubhs, while its first half is thrown into antithetic balance with 


1 Nos. 6 and 7 are of the type which associates an ‘ iambio break’ with what Arnold calls a 
‘secondary caesura’ after the eighth syllable; chiefly found in the Vasistha hymns (Rv. vii). 
Word-end at the eighth syllable is (Arnold, p. 180) * in all other parts found in about 35 per cent 
of the verses . . . but ın the Vasistha hymns in no less than 57 per cent’. The association 
of break E, with this ‘ secondary caesure ' is more than twice as common in the Vasistha hymns 
as elsewhere m the Rv. (p. 181): and Arnold calls veraes of this type ‘ Väaisthi verses’. Thus 
No. 6 is a Väaisthi verse. The fact that both Nos. 6 and 7 have short eighth syllable connects 
with the fact that both have word-ending at this syllable: for, as Arnold states (p. 185), a short 
eighth is twice as common when that syllable is final as when it is initial or medial. (Short eighth 
final vowels are more numerous by half than short eighth olosed syllables, as appears from 
Arnold's list of instances of short eighth in his section 220, pp. 202-3 : this is important in view of 
the divergence of the samhstä and the pada text in their treatment of the length of final vowels.) 
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the second by & contrast reminiscent of the regular device by which the cadences 
of the prior and posterior padas of the #loka are differentiated —the contrast 
of a long third syllable in the first half with a short third in the second half. 

A type of decasyllable with fifth-sylleble diaeresis was familiar in the 
(apparently ancient) dvipada vtraj or Pentad stanza, used (notably) in a small 
collection of hymns in the first mandala (Av.1.65—70): but the pattern with 
two shorts in the centre is not found in the duipadä viraj. 


(ii) With caesura at fourth syllable (Hr.x.14.5c) : , 








Angirobhir å gahi gajfitebhir — إن سان‎ — VU سن‎ 
Yáma, Vairüpáir thé madayasva OU — يس سس‎ vv—Ţvu—— 

Vívasvantam huve yáh pitá te نل ن س س سں‎ 
asmin yajné barhisi û nisddya — — سان‎ — a 


The form of the stanza is 6A, TA,, dec., 4A, The decasyllable does not 
readily fit into Arnold’s classification ; but he lista it (p. 214 (tii) (6)) among a 
dozen instances of ‘ Bhargavi ! verses with rest ? at the fifth place ? and trisiubA 
cadence’, under the general caption of decasyllabic varieties which ‘ bear a 
resemblance to the Pentad or Bhargavi types, but are too scattered to be of 
historical importance ’. 

(ii) The viratsthana decasyllable 

The virdtsthana is a type recognized by Indian tradition itself as the metre 
of (notably) Rv.ii.11. This is a hymn of 80 padas (excluding the final tristubh 
stanza, repeated in 11.19) of which 63 are decasyllables and the rest tristubh 
padas. In this hymn, apart from one caesura at the fifth syllable and one at 
the third, all the decasyllables have fourth-syllable caesura; the caesura 








being followed in 50 cases by — يان‎ in 10 cases by — — —, twice by 
L——, and once by u u —. The favourite openings are VW — w — 
(27 times), and next — — _, — (9 times). Stanza 14, a typically regular 
example, is cited by Arnold (p. 14). Stanza 16 is less typical : 
Brhanta in nú yé te, tarutra, LU — LU — uvu سان ا‎ y 
ukthébhir và sumnám avivasän ساس‎ — LU — LU —— 
strnandso barhth pastíavat, neers 
tuá-uá id, Indra, vdjam agman. ن إسدنن ب رں | ب‎ 
The second and third padas are in the most favoured shape of the virätsthäna, 
running out in the continuous long-short series — دري‎ .. — — ; as does the 


1 Arnold gives the name Bhargavi to a pattern normally hendecasyllabic because it has the 
jagati ending. , — y — instead of the fristubh ending _, — — characteristio of deoasyllables ; 
and further differentiated from the decasyllables by having caeeura either at the fourth or at the 
fifth syllable. It is used notably in Re. x.77 and 78, ascribed to Syiimarasmi Bhargava. 

3, 3 Arnold’s theory of the rhythm of decasyllables 18 that they are irisiubhs with a gap or 
‘reat’ replacing a syllable either before or after the saesura. The rest therefore fills a ‘ place’ 
or position in the trigtubh pattern, and he always includes it in his count of syllables, as 1f ıt were 
an actual syllable. He marks the ‘rest’ by a point. Since the ‘rest’, in the present example, 
follows the caesurs, his scansion would be , — — — | -\»—-|—.\» — — and the actual 
fifth syllable 18 for him the sixth. 
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fourth pada with its E-type (‘iambic’) tristubh. But the decasyllable in the 
first pada (like that at Rv.x.14.5c cited in the preceding paragraph) breaks the 
long-short sequence by the emphatic juxtaposition of two longs between. 
two shorts  — — u — —. This is the rhythm characteristic of the C and D 
type of tristubh. The effect resembles that of syncopation!; but there is no 
evidence that it was in fact ever produced by the omssston of a syllable which 
ought to be, and originally was, part of the pattern. Such a device seems quite 
alien to the type of verse presented in the Vedic hymns. 

This consideration alone is sufficient to discredit Arnold’s treatment of 
Vedic decasyllables (and enneasyllables) as éristubh verses with the omission of a 
syllable (or syllables) immediately before or after (or before and after) the 
caesura. Moreover a caesura which precedes or follows not syllables but ‘ rests ' 
cannot stand for anything real in delivery: it is not possible to make a break 
before or after a gap. Arnold’s analysis can only mean that 4f the omitted 

: syllable had been present a caesura would have preceded or followed it. 


§ 6. Hypermetric trimeters 

Since the resolution of a long into two shorts is unknown to the hymns 
of the Rgveda, and since the central member does not admit of added syllables, 
the trestubh and jagatt can become hypermetrie only by prolongation of the 
cadence or of the opening. 

Prolongation of the cadence is very exceptional. The case (iii.59.2d) cited 
by Arnold, and found among the passages represented in the ‘ értstubh grid’, 
is doubtful ? : 

naínam ámho asnoty ántsto ná dürdt — O — ui ——— u — —— 

This, the reading of the samAtta text, departs from the érsstubh norm com- 
pletely ; but, in the context of this otherwise unusual stanza (8D, 5E,, TE,). 
it is a rhythmically reasonable clausula. 

Prolongation of the opening, though almost as rare as prolongation of the 
cadence in the Rgveda,? was in fact the invention of a new pattern which playec 
no small part in subsequent metrical history. Mechanically it is very simple, 
the extension of the opening by a fifth (long or short) syllable ; followed, after 
caesura, by the complete central and closing members of a tristubh (or, more 
rarely, of a jagatt). Arnold calls it the hybrid hypermetric trimeier : ‘ hybrid’ 
as being a ‘ contamination’ of the trimeter-type with fourth-syllable caesure, 
by that with fifth-syllable caesura. In the Rgvedic hymns this hypérmetric 

1 I use the term syncopation in the sense usually given to it by metrists, that of syncope 
or the disappearance of a syllable between two other syllables. When Arnold calls ‘ trochaic’ 
and other openings ‘ syncopated’ he uses the term in the musical sense of displacement of bea; 
or ' iotus ’. 

3 This oase is in fact recorded in the ‘ grid ' (constructed several years ago) as the sole example 
of BF, (reading, with Macdonell, ndinam ámho'ánoty ántito nd dirdt), 

3 Arnold records 27 cases of prolonged cadence (pp. 208-9 = sectaon 224) and 35 cases of 


prolonged opening (pp. 215-16 = seotions 229 and 230). He also notes, as ‘requiring to be 
removed by emendation ', four apparent cases of hypersyllabio breaks (section 219, p. 202). 
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pattern had a lightness and variety which became progressively less! in its 
subsequent history, until it Hand settled into the stereotyped Vaisvadevi 
of classical Sanskrit, — u — — u — —. 

The hymns often used a TE éyilable i in prolongation of the opening (which 
in its first four syllables may be almost any variety of the trimeter openings 
set out in the ‘grid ’); and their favourite type of centre is the C-type 
u x — —, which combines with a preceding short into the ‘ three-short ' 
rhythm always favoured in Vedic (as later in Sanskrit) patterns. And when 
they further lighten ين‎  — — with a ‘short eighth’ into U u — u (as 
the normal trisfubh sometimes does), the result is a pattern closely approximating 
to that of vasanta-tilaka (and of Pindar, Pyth.vi.l), from which this essay 
started : 


(Rv.i.138.3f)  dhelamäna urusamea sári bhava. 


LI TT AU TT ون‎ VU TT LY LU TOS 





$ 7. If, as the survival of the decasyllable and the evidence of & few archaic 
hymns might indicate, there was a time in which some bards made free patterns 
without an eye to trimeter and dimeter lengths, any attempt to treat these 
patterns as trimeter and dimeter types would be no less misleading than 
Hephaestion's quadrisyllabic scansion * of such measures as the alcaic hendeca- 
syllable dowvérnpp Tav dvéuwy ordow. In principle there is no special 
virtue in a line which falls into even metra, nor in a four-square stanza of equal 
lines?; and, in point of fact, there is perhaps a sufficient external likeness 
between (say) the ‘colometry’ of the alcaic stanza (11, 11, 9, 10 syllables) 
and that of the so-called prastarapankts stanza at Rv.i.88.1 (11, 18, 8, 9 syllables) 
to suggest that the Vedic poet's intention was to weave free patterns into an 
overall design. One obvious difference, however, is that the alcaic stanza is 
repeated throughout a whole poem. Repetition, of course, will not turn an 
asymmetrical conjunction of pädas into a symmetrical stanza: itis because the 
symmetry is self-evident that it becomes the norm for a poem. The uneven 
forms in such hymns as Rv.1.88 and 1.120 4 are never repeated. They remain 
unique: and it is difficult to believe that they are symmetrical unities. If they 


1 The fifty exemples found in Mbh., Sabha, retain much of the freedom of the Rgvedic 
pattern, but they avoid the short fifth syllable and slightly prefer the heavier D-type centre. 
The distinctive character of the Sabha tristubh was pointed out by Franklin Edgerton, J 408, 
rix, 1939, 159-74. 

3 Seo his chapter xiv wepl ris xar’ dvrwmáÜeiw plfews. In his example (another 
verse of the same Lapi the fifth syllable happens to be long anceps, and he scans the 
line Y — u —|— — مدان = إن ن‎ calling it drunk dad pellovos karaAkrixóv. 
The alcaic hendecasyllablo d is plata to the sapphic by émmAoxf according to A. M. Dale, 
‘The metrical units of Greek lyric verse. IIL’, Classical Quarterly, NS, 1, 3-4, 1951, 127-8. 
that is, the final anceps of the sapphic becomes the initial anceps of the alcaic. 

3 Nor is there any catholio virtue in Takigleichhett, divisibihty into equal ‘feet’. It is one 
method of introducing measure into patterns, the method of mäträ-vrtti, but not the only method. 

4 For Bv. i.120.1-9 see Pratiéakhya xvi.20, 40, 41, 49, and 44. Arnold regards the text as 
corrupt, and rewrites these verses in a more even form (pp. 232-3). 
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were intended (in the form in which we have them) as experiments in free verse 
it has to be admitted that the experiments did not result in any form of stanza 
which could have hoped to survive in competition with dimeter-trimeter 
types. 

If quantitative patterns fail to find a measure for themselves, there is no 
alternative but to impose a measure upon them. For, whatever may be the case 
with such visible patterns as are traced by water flowing round and over 
impediments, the ear does demand in verse a purpose made manifest, if not 
alone by the interweaving of the member-patterns into a larger design, then 
with the aid of ‘numbers’. In the Vedic dimeters and trimeters the aid of 
‘numbers’ took the obvious form, isosyllabism : and the lengths of the 
patterns, standardized as octosyllabic in the anustubh, hendecasyllabic or 
dodecasyllabic in the tristubh or jagatt, became the basis of ‘ strophic’ forms 
constructed of various combinations of the standard lengths. 


§ 8. Attempts have been made to scan Vedic patterns as sequences of equal 
feet, in accordance with a preconception which dominated the analysis of Greek 
verse until the opening years of the present century ; a preconception which 
has since been challenged and no longer holds the field. Vedic patterns have 
an obvious resemblance to those of the Aeolic poets and of Pindar's logaoedics : 
octosyllables often coincide with the forms of the Greek glyconic 1; and sporadic 
hendecasyllables coincide with the sapphic,? or with the ‘ Pindaric hendeca- 
syllable’ which Hephaestion cites? : 

ó Movoayéras pe kaAet xopebaaa. 

They even coincide with three forms of the phalaecean It was perhaps 
inevitable that Kühnau 5 should have made the attempt to scan the Vedic 
tristubh on the principles which were applied in his generation to the scansion 
of Greek logaoedios ; just as it has now become inevitable to consider whether 
or how far the principles of A. M. Dale's analysis of the relevant types of Greek 
verse are applicable to Vedic, and related Sanskrit, patterns. 


1 More than one in every sıx pádas in the purusa-sükta, Rv. x.90, is a ' glyconio '. 

3 See the table of tristubh patterns, Nos. 5A (aix cases) and 6A (three cases), Two of the 
cases ooour in one stanza, Rv. vii.63.3b and o: esd me deváh Savitd cachanda ydh samandm nd 
praminäti dhdma. Hephaestion xiv calls the sapphic and the Pindario hendecasyllable alike 
'epichoriambio': a sufficiently appropriate name for the A-type trigfubh (with chorambic 
centre). 

3 See the table, No. 11A. Hephaestion describes it as an epichoriambic trimeter with an 
antispast as first metron (in precise correspondence with the analysis taken as the basis of the 
above table. The table records three occurrences, or a percentage of one half; e.g. Rv. iv.50.4b 
mahé jyótisal, paramé vioman( y — —U | —puwu — |]. 

4 See in the grid 8E, 11E, and 12E : 

Rv. iv.50.3b. dia d ta rtaépréo niseduh ںار‎ ys سار سد‎ — — 
Rv. i.88.6b. práiistobhatı vāgháto ná váni, ; mui AS TU UT TT 
Rv. vii, the refrain found in many Vasistha hymns, e.g. val. 61.7d : 
yüyám pata suasiibhsh sdda nah — — —4 yw - سارل‎ 2 — — 
5 E. Kuhnau, Die Trishtubh-Jagats Famiuse, Gottingen, 1886. 
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$ 9. The title of this essay and its treetment of the subject stress syllabic 
pattern without directly raising the problem of rhythm, that is to say the way 
in which the patterns were delivered. This line of approach seemed to be dictated 
by the consideration that we do not know how Vedic verse was delivered and can 
only infer the rhythm from the patterns. The inference may be in a circle, so 
far as we assume either that the inherent quantity of the syllables (in itself only 
occasionally open to doubt) remained unchanged in the delivery of the verse or 
that in certain positions it became indeterminate or anceps. Take, for instance, 
the two patterns 5A and 6A which coincide with the two patterns of the sapphic : 
viil03.3e  akkhalikítya pstáram n& putró 
x.15.13b  yäm$ ca vidmá ydth u cc nd pravidmá. 


The analogy of Sappho’s pattern suggests that the quantity of the fourth 
syllable San ds in the first, short in the second example) was really anceps : 
— omi uwis LU سان — ن‎ iw. Firal anceps is recognized by Indian 
as by C rl prosody, and need cause no didiculty. But Indian prosody knows 
nothing of link-anceps ; and the facts do ot determine the fourth syllable in 
5A and 6A to be anceps. A further difficulty in identifying the rhythm of these 
two tristubh patterns with that of the sappaic is the view that in Vedic metres 
the quantity of the first syllable is always indifferent, a view accepted by all 
Western students of Vedic metre, and perhaps supported by the analysis 
which Piñgala gives of the sloka~pada (and which he applies to no other metre) 
as six syllables of determined quantity with first (as well as eighth) syllable 
undetermined." 

The ‘ indifferent’ quantity of the fret syllable is, however, not a fact 
given in the pattern; it is an inference. It would seem to be an inference 
from the equal frequency of certain pairs of openings and the unequal frequency 
of other pairs, as shown in the last column of the grid 2; for instance, 





Wc aec 
We should have expected the two ‘ trochaic’ metra to show some equality in 
frequency ; but they show none (29 and 8): on the contrary the heavy 
< trochaic? — سان‎ — looks as if it were treated as the equivalent of the 
‘minor ionic’ دراي‎ — (29 and 33); and the light ‘ trochaic’? — |, — w 
as the equivalent of U U— ن‎ (8 and 7). Such figures may seem. to justify 
the accepted view that the quantity of the first syllable in Vedic verse is 
indifferent. 


1 The undetermined or indifferent syllable shoud not be called syllaba anceps, because it 
obeys no laws, whereas anceps is used under restrictiens. See Dale, ‘ The metrical units of Greek 
lyric verse. I’, CQ, xxiv, 8-4, 1060, 148. There is (perhaps) an example of metres with indifferent 
syllables in the Kanarese types described in chapter vi of Jayakirti’s Chandonusisana, printed 
in H. D. Velankar's Jayadaman, Bombay, 1949. See also Professor Velankar’s article, ‘ Jayakirti 
and ancient Kannada metres’, JBBRAS, xxx, 1945. 

* Statistics are not available i in Arnold, since he accepts the view that the first syllable is 
indifferent. See his table of varieties of trimeter rhythm (p. 188). 
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It is wrong in point of method to separate openings from the patterns 
in whieh they are found. So separated, some of them are as shapeless as the 
separate parts of a broken jigsaw picture: and yet, in their context, there is 
never a doubt that they are used to produce a required pattern; as, in the 
dimeter, the openings ending in one short are used to produce the ‘ glyconic ' 
pattern (central — J - w —), and the openings ending in two shorts are 
used to produce the three-short pattern (central — w w - «5; —). And if 
each opening is considered in its combination with each of the central types, 
the statistics sometimes tell a different tale about the quantity of the first 
syllable of the opening ; which, so far from being indifferent, sometimes seems 
to be decisive. Thus the grid records no example of 9A,, but eight examples 
of 10A,. The poets rejected the former pattern 

LT YU Lo TT LU LOT UT و7‎ 
and chose the latter 

TT VV Ta 
and their preference can only have been determined by the quantity of the first 
syllable. And it must be remembered that the grid does not present what 
must have been a decisive factor in choice, the relation of a pattern to other 
patterns in the stanza. 


$ 10. But these openings are certainly not metra in the sense in which we 
speak of an iambic metron or a trochaic metron : perhaps not even when they 
are in the shapes called iambic and trochaic. They are 'members' in what 
Hephaestion called combination by contrast; members held apart (and yet 
together) in a quadrisyllabic framework, which serves as a brake on patterns 
which tend of themselves to run into unitary logaoedie series. The conclusion 
to be drawn from the apparently heterogeneous and sometimes shapeless 
character of the openings, and from statistics of their relative frequency, 8 
not that their first syllable was indifferent, but that they were not metra in a 
‘general iambic rhythm’, nor in any sort of rhythmical series. For these 
Vedic dimeters and trimeters are the prototype and matrix of the later aksarac- 
chandas : a type which Pingala himself differentiates from long-short and short- 
long series, in the three sutras (v.6-8) immediately preceding his account of the 
sloka : 

gliti samana. lgit$ pramani. vitanam angat.! 


1 ' The long-short sequence is called samanî. The short-long sequence is called pramani. 
A pattern is different.” I suspect that Kal:ddsa’s closing puspitigrä stanza in Raghuvaméa vi has 
a dlega based on a memory of Pifgala’s vänam anyat : 
pramudita-vara-paksam ekatas tat 
ksitipats-mandalam anyato vitànam 
usasi sara iva praphulla-padmam 
kumuda-vana-pratipanna-nidram sit. 
The secondary meaning is that the opening Jy wu ;« )« runs in unison with the rest of the 
pada, whereas, y uuu — ,ران‎ being a pattern, runs differently. 
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It remains in conclusion to set down what seem to be the specific 
characteristics of anustubh and irtstubh verse. 

First they are cast in a quadrisyllabic mould. The analogous patterns in 
Greek are built up of elementary units, contrasting as a single short between 
longs or a double short between longs, — |, — and — u :دن‎ and of 
prolonged units like — OU — u — 0r — WU — VU —07— ن — ن‎ Lo — 
or — ران‎ — uw — ; the length of a unit being determined by the context. 
The Vedic patterns are built up of members held in opposition or balance in a 
quadrisyllabic frame. 

Secondly, the build-up of the members themselves is determined by the same 
principle: they fall into disyllabic opposition or balance. 

Thirdly, the quantity of every syllable is determined, because quantitative 
opposition or balance could not otherwise be maintained. The considerable part 
played by indeterminate linking syllables in the build-up of the units of Greek 
lyric verse into larger wholes is ruled out in verse built up by opposition or 
balance of members. The rule that a long between longs loses length is 
inapplicable. The diiambus and the ditrochaeus observe the principle of 
determined quantity : they are not ‘ iambic metron ’ ıı — w — and ' trochaic 
metron’? — (yJ — w: nor is u — — — a limping iambie w — w —. And 
the choriamb is an opposition of — u and J — and not a double-short between 
two longs. / 

Fourthly and finally it would seem to follow from the principle of determined 
quantity that Vedic verse was delivered in an even tempo, every syllable (short 
or long) counting for one, and none for more or less than one. 


1 I follow Miss Dale's analysis. See her concise statement at p. 142 in the Classical Quarterly, 
XLIV, 3-4, 1950 (section 2 in the article cited above). 
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ÉTUDES VÉDIQUES 
Par Louis RENOU 


1. Les Noms POUR ‘ DON’ DANS LE RGVEDA 


UCUNE notion dans le Rgveda n’a été davantage reprise et sans cesse 

répétée que celle de ‘donner’. En dépit des fortes tendances formulaires 

qui caractérisent la Samhita, les auteurs se sont ingéniés à en varier l'expression. 

La racine dà- fournit le lot de formes le plus important, et sur cette racine, un 

éventail de noms d'action, dont nous allons tenter de préciser les emplois et les 
limitea respeotives. | 

Le dérivé banal est dana, baryton neutre, qui signifie moins un ‘don’ 
(particulier ou propre à une occasion déterminée) que l'acte de donner, l'aptitude 
à donner ; le terme étant employé sans épithète, sans préverbe (comme d’ailleurs 
presque tous les autres dérivés de da-), généralement aussi sans régime. En 
quelques rares passages s'amorce dénäya, un datif sing. à nuance semi-infinitive, 
comme régime de codaya ‘ incite (le) à donner ! ' 1 

En regard de cet emploi neutre il existe un masculin avec méme place du ton, 
attesté trois fois au sens concret de ‘ objet (en fait: animal) donné'. C’est 
une adaptation spontanée du nom d'action au rôle de nom concret, avec 
mobilisation de genre, comme nous en trouvons plus d'un exemple dans les 
Hymnes. Ávec quelle facilité on passait d'un emploi à l'autre, le montre assez 
la dánastuts, v11.18, 22 et 23, où figurent d'une part árhann agne pañjavandsya 
dánam ‘moi qui mérite le don de Paijavana’ (neutre à caractère général) 
et de l'autre catuéro mà patjavandsya dänah ‘les quatre (chevaux formant les) 
dons de Paijavana me (conduisent)' (masculin comme sujet ‘ animé’). 

Enfin il est attesté un dand oxyton, également masculin, à l'infinitif (ou 
semi-infinitif) datif, emploi qu'ébauchait à peine, comme nous l'avons vu, le 
dána neutre. Les locutions sont ‘ qui est prêt à donner’ ou ‘ incité à donner’ ; 
le régime fait défaut en général, mais figure, soit au génitif vru.71, 11, soit 
à l’accusatif (ce qui confirme la fonction infinitive) 11.13, 13. Le composé 
dänaükas ‘ habitué à donner ’ rentre dans ce même cycle d'expressions. L'infinitif 
se comporte done pour le ton comme s'il reposait sur un nom d'agent: mais, 
en fait, l'important a été le souci de marquer une discrimination tonique entre 
l'emploi nominal et l'emploi semi-verbal, discrimination qu'on retrouve pour 
les infinitifs en -dse (en principe), pour ceux en “xine (cf. davdne ci-dessous), 
pour vidmdne, turáne, pour le type °idhe ?cákse (alors que les noms-racines 
corrélatifs, en fonction nominale, auraient eu le ton désinentiel au datif). 
Dàná oxyton est-il limité, comme on s'y attendrait, à cet emploi? Il y a trace 
d'un dänd ‘ donateur ', vr1.27, 4 (aussi 7111.4, 8 selon une suggestion de Geldner 

1 T1 faudrait isoler le locatif dûne, 11.18, 7, si ce mot se laissait sûrement rattacher à dā- 

couper ', aveo le sens de ' terre arable, champ’. Mais oe sens comme cette dérivation méme 
sont peu plausibles, Il s’agit d'Indra qui ' a distribué lee flouves ’ (si tel est bien le sens d'atáns ; 
on peut penser à adopter ici l'autre aváni ' terres’) ‘ pour le don’: entendez, ‘en sorte qu'ils 
(ou: elles) soient donné(e)s (aux humains)’ ádÀi dûne vy àvénir ádhárayab. Autres explications 


' possibles cher Oldenberg, Noten ad loo. 
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en note ad loc., mais fort improbable), passage où le nominatif danáh a dû 
être compris comme parallèle au vdésuh de la formule similaire v1.45, 23. 

Toutefois, en ce second passage, l'accus. dändm signifie nécessairement 
‘don’, dans dindm vájasya ‘le don du väja, de la récompense-compétitive ’, 
en sorte que le dané edjam de vu.27, 4 comporterait, par contre-coup, une 
autre explication si l'on fait intervenir dändh comme génitif ‘ contracte” de 
dämän (ci-dessous), ‘la récompense (consistant en) don’. En tout cas, un 
dandm ‘ don’ reste acquis par l'effet d'un glissement isolé, comme le nominatif 
pluriel semi-concret dändh (là où l'on attend dénäh) vıı.64, 9 dans kám te 
danû asaksata ‘ à qui ont échu tes dons?’ (ou: ‘ tes libéralités ’, en parallèle 
à euvirya).! 

Nous avons évoqué les chances — faibles — d'un danáh génitif du thème 
dàmán. Il existe en tout cas un masculin oxyton dámán au sens de ‘don’, 
en trois passages clairs où le terme est employé dans toute sa généralité, aux 
cas directs sing. ou plur. L'emploi, confirmé par d'autres formes védiques en 
-mán-, s’accroit de plusieurs instrumentaux en danû, si l'on reconnaît ceux-ci 
comme appartenant à la flexion de dimdn (avec Oldenberg, ZDMG, LXM, 
1909, 290) : ainsi dans krátvā tád vo maruto nädhfse éávo dand mahna tád esam 
v.87, 2 qu'on traduira librement, à la suite d'Oldenberg, par ‘ vous n'étes 
pas moins insurmontables par la libéralité et la force que par le pouvoir spirituel ' 
(analogue vrr.20, 14). Il n'y a pas vraisemblance, on l'a noté, à conserver un 
thème dank hors de la fonction infinitive. 

Dümán a, lui aussi, une contre-partie 'agentis', naturellement avec le 
méme ton, v1.44, 2, 71.23, 2 ‘le donateur’ (comme fonction stable, épithète 
d'Agni ou d'Indra) Enfin il y a un neutre à ton radical qu'on ne sera pas 
surpris de rencontrer en valeur infinitive viu.93, 8 sá dimane krtáh ‘il a été 
créé pour donner’. Est-ce bien ce même neutre qui fonctionne en valeur de 
génitif, également avec nuance infinitive, dans cfketat . . . dámano rayinäm 
v.36, 1 ‘il s'entend à donner des richesses’? L’hypothèse est hardie, car elle 
implique la juxtaposition directe de ce dämanah avec l'infinitif accus. datum. 
Elle vaut mieux toutefois que d'admettre un nominatif élargi dämanah. 
Ajoutons que diman nominal est virtuellement présent dans le dérivé dämanvant. 
Le ton original de däman dans adàmán ‘ avare’ est indéterminable.* 


* 

1 Les dérivés sahásradàna et aádáma au sens de ‘ qui possède mille dons’ et ‘ qui possède 
(tous) les dons’ v1.33, 12 (sur sddana, of. Oldenberg, ad loo., et sddavan ci-dessous) n'ajoutent 
rien à la différenciation ddna/dand. 

Sur la forme équivoque dänd, v. dämén ci-dessous: la rattacher à dám serait aggraver 
malencontreusement la confusion sémantique entre ddna et dand. 

2 Un pendant à l'infinitif dûmane est davdne, plus fréquent et à ton suffixal. Le caractère 
infinitif est confirmé par la présence occasionnelle d'un régime accus. ou, ce qui revient au même, 
datif attractionnel ; ausai par la présence d'un préverbe tel que pré davdne 1v.32, 9, abhi pra 
dàváne v.65, 3 ou même, aveo une sorte de tmése, abhé . . . düvéne 1.61, 10. Ce sont les seuls 
exemples à préverbe dans toute la série que nous étudions. Il n’y a pas d’emploi stable 
d* ' actionis ' en parallèle, mais un fréquent ‘ agentis ', membre ultérieur de composé à ton radical, 
soit “ddvan (y compris lhapex sddavan, vooatif, 1.24, 3) ‘6 toi qui donnes toutes (choses) ’, 
pendant exact de sddäna précité (n. 1, above). Le mot manque chez Grasamann. 
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Un troisième emploi de quelque importance est datrd, neutre oxyton (sing. 
parfois plur.), qui figure aux cas directs, soit seul, soit accompagné d’épithètes 
banales: cette seconde disposition a donné naissance à bhtridätra ‘ aux dons 
abondants”, qualificatif d'Indra. La forme a un doublet avec ton radical 
dátra, de sens équivalent: on n'en retranchera pas (comme fait Geldner) 
dátre vísvà adhitha indra krstth 1v.17, 6 * ô Indra, tu as placé toutes les peuplades 
dans le don’ (entendez : ‘ sous l'empire de ta loi, laquelle consiste à donner ’), 
comme on a au vers suivant éme v. a. t. k. ‘ tu as placé toutes les peuplades 
dans la crainte”: n’avait-il pas été formulé au premier de ces vers jumeaux 
satrübhavo vésupatir vésünäm, ce qui prépare à l'idée du don. Ddére dhà- 
sert pour ainsi dire de glose à l'expression ádh: dûne que nous avons relevée 
ci-dessus (n. 1, p. 471). L'aspect dát(t)ra est explicable comme kgairá 
(Wackernagel-Debrunner, IX, p. 788) ; il est attesté aussi en membre ultérieur, 
notamment dans sudátra ° généreux ’. 

Les autres formes repérables sont plus isolées. On attend un dérivé *dau, 
qui est évité par suite de la répugnance connue des noms en -ti- (de ceux du 
moins qui gardent un contact vivant avec le verbe) pour l'emploi sans préverbe 
ou plus généralement pour l'emploi non compositionnel. De fait, dai se 
trouve dans havyddäh, qui figure notamment au datif sing. ou à Vinstr. plur., 
avec nuance consécutive, pour signifier ‘en vue du don d'offrandes ' ou ‘ par 
des dons d’o.’. L'appartenance à dā- ‘ donner’ est indiquée suffisamment par 
des locutions analytiques telles que ádad dhavyänt 1.127, 6. Le havyddataye de 
v1.48, 2 a le méme sens, tout emploi différent auquel on pourrait songer étant 
exclu par la présence du régime #rj6 nápatam. Demeure 111.2, 8 qu'il faut bien 
se résoudre à entendre comme un bahuvwrtht ‘ (Agni) donneur d'offrandes ’.t 

En regard de -it-, on attend -tu-. Un dérivé dátu (neutre, comme souvent 
dans cette catégorie) est probablement attesté dans la phrase assez difficile 
kát tésya dátu $ávaso vyüstau x.99, 1 où Geldner par exemple traduit par ‘ don’. 
On peut en effet garder cette interprétation en lui donnant un cadre un peu 
large (qui coincide bien avec les valeurs des noms en -tu- en général): ‘ quel a 
été le privilége d' (Indra) dans la manifestation (littéralement: dans l'éclaire- 
ment) de la force?’ Il importe en effet de sauvegarder le parallélisme avec 
Vinfinitif datum d'une part, avec le nom d'action, également neutre, dhätu 
de l'autre. Cet emploi ‘ participiel’ prédisposait à la fonction répartitive que 
nous voyons s’affirmer dans satddatu et sahásradátu (cf. sahásradana ci-dessus 


1 Dats dans ddtivira ‘ qui donne (les faveurs) souhaitées’ est, originairement du moins, un 
impératif, Waokernagel, IL, 1, p. 320. 

La forme réduite °#t figure ifo. après les mots bhdga® mágha? vésu°, qui ont des valeurs de 
mots unitaires, presque tous en -taye, soit ‘en vue du don’. 

Il y aurait enfin à citer dít : mais il oet incertain si cette forme, qui d'ailleurs a pu être 
secondairement fabriquée sur éditi, appartient bien à dä- ‘donner’. Certes, la déesse Dita est 
congue comme celle qui ‘ donne lea (faveurs) souhaitées ' (comme une ddiivärä) 711.15, 12 et of. 
ditim ca rdsva 1v.2, 11 juxtaposé à dditim urusya ‘ donne (nous) le don '/* écarte le non-donner ' : 
mais plumeurs nuances ont dû s'imbriquer pour constituer dds, cf. Neisser, s.v., Liebert, 
Das Nominalsuffiz -ii-, p. 37. 
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n. 1, p. 472), épithète des mota dévyam, pasumdt, hiranyavat, donc ‘ une richesse 
en chevaux, en gros bétail, en or, consistant en cent, en mille dons (de chevaux, 
etc.)' 1x.72, 9. °Datu avoisine ici le rôle d’un suffixe numéral, précisément 
comme °dhdiu dans tridhätu et combinaisons analogues. 

Il reste ?déya, dérivé ' actionis’, fait comme °dhéya ^péya et rattachable 
comme ces derniers à un nom d'agent ‘di (°dhé °pä), Wackernagel-Debrunner, 
1, l, p. 826. Cette finale, à valeur quasi-suffixale (cf. nämadhéya = naman), 
se trouve aprés magha^ bala? vasu” rädho°, termes qui impliquent par eux- 
mêmes l'idée de ‘don’; parallèlement, °dhéya au sens de °déya figure dans 
bhägadhéya (cf. une locution telle que datta bhdgam), et vasudéya a pour exact 
équivalent vdsudhtts. Certains régimes s'accommodent mieux de la racine da-, 
d'autres de dhä-: parmi ces derniers, náman ou rdina.* 

Enfin desné est également le ‘don’ du dieu à l'homme: c'est un neutre à 
nuance ponctuelle (sur la structure du mot, v. Wackernagel-Debrunner, 1, 
1, pp. 927 sq.), autrement dit se référant à un don qui vient d'avoir lieu ou qui 
va 8e produire (ete desnám), don quantitativement mesurable (prareké, 
Läniyasah). 

Il demeure une dernière difficulté : le substantif dánu (neutre; une fois 
seulement féminin: hésitation connue du genre dans les noms à finale -w-) 
est traduit le plus souvent par ' rosée ' ou ‘ pluie ' ou encore ' liquide nourricier ? 
(Oldenberg, Noten ad x.172, 3, notait le rapport entre dénu et pitt), traductions 
au bénéfice desquelles on invoque quelque obscure parenté étymologique. Il 
apparaît bien qu'il ne faut voir là que la spécialisation de ‘ don ’, spécialisation 
qu'a favorisée la présence du suffixe concret -nu-. C'est en tant que ‘don’ 
du ciel ou des dieux que dánu signifie ‘ pluie’. Lorsqu'il est dit au vers x.43, 7 
‘comme la pluie (fait croître) le blé divyéna dánuna ’, la traduction ' grâce 
à (son) don céleste” permet d'éviter la tautologie ‘ par son eau céleste”. Si 
Varuna et Mitra sont appelés dánunas pdit, il ne s'ensuit pas qu'ils soient 
conçus comme régissant la pluie ; les dénünt que ces mêmes dieux ont mis sous 
leur contrôle vir.25, 6 sont bien les ‘dons’ qu'ils réservent aux humains. Ce 
* don ” est figuré 1.54, 7 sous l'image du ‘ pis’ de la Vache céleste (d’où l'emploi 


1 La traduction du passage préaité par ‘ portion ? (‘ quelle est la part propre d'Indra . . .? ’) 
serait plus aisée ; mais elle a le tort de rompre cette concordance de formes voisines. En outre, 
la racine dā- * couper ’ (d’où proviendrait ddtu ‘ part *) n'existe dans le RV qu'au sens très limité 
de ' faucher ’, avec les dérivés (rares) ddir ‘ faucheur ’, ddtra ‘ faucille’. Bien qu'on ait voulu ° 
lui attribuer quelques-uns, des emplois de ddna, dati, damdn, dätré, il semble qu'il y ait un net 
avantage à conserver tous ces mots groupés autour de dā- ‘donner’. C’est ce qu’on fera ausai 
pour dayd, hapax x.114, 10 au sens de ‘ héritage ' : certes, il est facile de remonter d' * héritage ' 
à ‘ part”, mais mieux vaut considérer que cet héritage, dans le passage en question, est conçu 
comme la récompense ‘ donnée’ aux prêtres, et garder dono le mot dans l'ambianoe des autres 
dérivés primaires. Cette solution est confirmée dans une certaine mesure par datddaya, épithète 
de virá, le fils ‘ productif ’, dono ' qui donne cent ', c'est-à-dire ‘ qui vaut cent ' ou ‘ dont l’activité 
représente cent (dons) ', 1.32, 4. 

2 Diya, au génitif pluriel, dans l'hapax diyänäm páh^ vrr.19, 37, en dànastuti (comme tant 
d'autres noms du ‘ don ’), doit signifier ‘ maître des dons ou : des objets donnés ', mais est insolite 
morphologiquement. Le rapport entre díya/diyale est le même qu'entre iyaná/Tyate. 
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du terme au féminin), pis qui se gonfle au profit de l’homme pieux, dänur 
asm tpard pinvate divéh ‘le don du ciel dirigé-vers-en-bas (ou simplement : 
situé-en-bas) gonfle pour lui’. La liaison entre danu et pinv- (pi-) se fixe dans 
le composé danwminvd 1x.97, 23, strophe traitant du soma céleste, ce ‘ donneur 
de don (dänudé), (qui jaillit) gonflé de dons (ou: faisant gonfler ses dons) ' : 
que les dons soient ici la coulée de soma ou la pluie, peu importe au fond. De 
même encore a-t-on pinvire ddträns 7111.49, 2 ‘les dons d' (Indra) gonflent tels 
les sucs de la montagne’: il ne peut s'agir ici, du moins primairement, de 
pluie." 

Que dänu soit bien ‘don’ et rien d'autre, c'est ce qu'indique la fréquence 
extrême du composé suddnu (fait comme sudätu, suddira, sudäman, suddvan), 
qui se dit des Marut, des Aévin, de Varuna et Mitra, enfin d’Agni et autres, 
dans des contextes tels que l'adhésion du terme avec l'eau ou le lait n'est ni 
évidente, ni même probable. 

On voit comment une notion banale, en somme, celle du ‘don’, de l'acte 
de donner, s'articule en une série de dérivés qui, s'ils sont faiblement distincts 
sur le plan strictement sémantique, n’en composent pas moins de petits groupes 
bien différenciés d’après la fonction grammaticale ou le formulaire. 


2. VED. yahá 


Il existe un terme yazu attesté clairement, bien que faiblement, dans 
PAvesta et notamment dans deux gatha: dans l'un des deux passages (31.8), 
Zarathustra rend hommage à Ahura Mazda, disant de Lui ‘ tu es le premier et 
le dernier' (ce que M. Duchesne-Guillemin, dans son Zoroastre, p. 244, glose 
par 'l'Alpha et l'Oméga"): ici yazüm s'oppose à paourvim. Dans l'autre 
passage gâthique (53.3), c'est la fille de Zarathustra qui reçoit l'épithàte de 
yozivi, la ‘ dernière née’. Ailleurs encore se trouve l'expression yazu# pu6ró, 
“le fils le plus jeune’. L'emploi paraît simple et cohérent. 

Dans le Véda, la situation est à la fois comparable et différente, comme il est 
naturel pour un mot dont la valeur première s’était apparemment oblitérée 
et devenait ainsi sujette à des déviations irrationnelles. En fait, l'attache avec 
l'Avesta se marque en deux points: d'abord il existe une locution sahaso 
yaho comme épithète vocative (doublement atone) d'Agni, donc ‘6 fils de la 
force!’ à laquelle on comparera sáhasah sünüh ou putráh. Autrement dit, 
par l'effet d'une translation souvent observable, yahú aura emprunté le sens 
de ‘fils’, qui résultait du groupement avestique yazus pubrô précité. Il est 
probable que dans |’ (unique) vocatif yaho, adressé à Indra, la valeur de ‘ fils’ 
est demeurée présente, comme dans le dérivé thématique yahvd, aux places 

` où le mot est suivi d'un génitif: ainsi dans yahvé ádtteh x.11, 1 (aussi comme 
épithète d'Agni) éventuellement (Geldner, ad loc.) yahvdm usdsah x.92, 2 


1 De là vient le yajus dänavah stha peravah, qui s'applique d’après le rituel au moment où 
l'on commence à traire la vache : ‘ vous êtes des dons qui se gonflent ". Cf. Oldenberg, Noten, I, 
44, sur le rapprochement entre ddnu et péru. 
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(id.); enfin, sous les mêmes conditions, avec le féminin yahvi, yahví divdh 
v.41, 7 ‘les deux filles du ciel’ (c'est-à-dire le Jour et la Nuit), divé yahuth 
in.1, 6 ‘ les filles du ciel’ (c'est-à-dire les voix des officiants ou bien les eaux 
cf. encore, ibid., str. 9), yahvt riásya (passim) ‘les deux filles de la Loi (ou: 
du Sacré) ' (qui sont, le cas échéant, également le Jour et la Nuit, ou bien le 
Ciel et la Terre). On pourrait se laisser facilement tenter d'étendre ce sens de 
‘ fils’ ou ‘ fille’ à d'autres endroits où ne figure aucun régime génitif. 

Est-ce à dire que le sens avestique de ‘ dernier (né) ' — d’où, figurément, 
‘ultime, suprême ' — ait nécessairement disparu en védique ? Evidemment 
non. Agni est appelé plus d'une fois yévan ‘le jeune’, puisqu'il vient à l'étre 
par le fait méme qu'il est invoqué: la divinité est à la fois éternelle et 
momentanée, l'hymne découpant pour ainsi dire, dans la durée illimitée du 
divin, l'instant où cette durée marque un commencement absolu. On trouve 
l'expression stintim sáhaso yüvanam v1.5, 1 ' le jeune fils de la force ’, expression 
qui confirme indirectement la valeur de sdhaso yahüh ; sahaso yuvan 1.141, 10 
est renforcé par ydvistha (yavisthya vo. 76, 3) ‘le plus jeune (de tous) ’, terme qui 
est quasiment le monopole des hommages à Agni; ydvistha et yahvd paraissent 
se relayer l'un l'autre 11.28, 2 et 4. Dans l'expression formulaire que nous 
avons citée (yahvi rtdsya), le mot yahvi est associé à mátárü : on peut se demander 
dès lors si le Jour et la Nuit sont vraiment qualifiés à la fois (schéma de réversibi- 
lité védique !) de ‘ fils du Sacré” (le sanskrit dit: ‘ filles du Sacré’, parce que 
le composé Jour-Nuit est grammaticalement un féminin) et de ‘ mères (en 
fait: ' parents’) du Sacré’ — avec Geldner, ou bien simplement de ‘ parents 
dernièrement apparus du Sacré”. Les emplois qui demeurent à voir nous 
permettront de décider. 

En tout cas, l'opposition que nous avons vue dans les githa iraniennes entre 
paourva et yazu coincide avec celle qu'on rencontre dans le RV entre yahü 
(yahvá) et pratná vrn.l3, 20 et 24, ou encore v1.17, 7, moins directement, entre 
yahvá et gabhird 1v.5, 6, ou paramá 11.35, 14 pour marquer le contraste entre un 
fait nouveau et un fait ancien, immémorial. De manière tout analogue, yúvan 
s'oppose à sána en plusieurs passages. Ainsi est-il parlé vrri.18, 20 de |’ ‘ institu- 
tion de Rudra ? (celle que vise le présent hymne), qui ‘ se distingue des institu- 
tions antérieures ' (= des hymnes plus anciens consacrés au méme sujet) tad 
id rudrásya cetati yahwám pratnésu dhámesu. Il convient donc de garder le sens 
de ‘jeune’ (ou: ‘le plus jeune’) en réserve. Dans les locutions en yahvt , 
riásya, ce même sens paraît s'imposer en raison d'un contexte tel que v1.17, 7 
où figure, un peu plus explicitement qu'ailleurs, pratné màtára yahvt ridsya 
* (Ciel et Terre, qui sont) les parents (à la fois) anciens (et) nouveaux du Sacré '. 
Ici la traduction par ‘filles et mères ’ de Geldner est nettement à écarter. 

Nous en venons donc à un point où yahvá = yúvan (yávistha), ce qui maintient 
le contact avec Avesta. Cet emploi est corroboré par la présence d'un génitif 
pluriel 1.36, 1 à savoir yahvám purünám ' (Agni) le plus jeune d'entre beaucoup 
(d’Agni’s théoriquement glorifiables) ’. 

Il serait pourtant abusif de généraliser ce sens. Certes, il est relativement 
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facile de qualifier tel ou tel objet de ‘ jeune’ ou ‘ le plus jeune’: ainsi pour les 
Eaux qu'on invoque à des fins rituelles ou à titre de symboles de quelque 
événement mythique: ce peuvent étre en effet ' les dernióres en date', voire 
‘les ultimes ' en reprenant l'acception valorisée de gAv. 53.3. Il nous semble 
assez clair, pourtant, que cette acception re saurait être étendue sans risques ; 
que, dans une partie des cas, elle aura été oubliée, perdue de vue, que yahod 
sera devenu un vocable inerte, porteur C’un simple indice: indice qui, en 
l'occurrence, serait (puisqu’aussi bien l’emp oi au féminin domine de beaucoup) 
la notion féminine pure et simple. Les Earx sont fréquemment dites yahvt ou, 
le cas échéant, yahedfi.! C'est ainsi que, nous dit-on, le soma est lavé par 
‘les sept fleuves (nad#) qui sont yahvt’ 1x.92, 4, ou encore qu’ Indra ‘ fait couler 
les eaux (apák) qui sont yahvt’ v.29, 2. En quoi la traduction par ‘ jüngste ' 
ajoute-t-elle une notation utile ? Moins encore ce sens est-il plausible dans une 
comparaison telle que: ‘comme les sept sours d’eau (sravdt) qui sont yahvt 
(se dirigent) vers l’océan ° 1.71, 7 ou bien. dans un autre groupement méta- 
phorique, ‘les sept alezanes (harit) qui sont yahvi tirent le (char du) Soleil’ 
19.13, 3. Quand le Ciel et la Terre, auxquels on demande d’être ‘ larges ? pour 
l'homme x.93, 1 (c’est-à-dire, de ne pas lu. marchander sa place à l'air libre), 
sont comparés à ‘ deux femmes (nûrî) qui cont yahwt ', l'addition ‘ très jeunes ’ 
ne serait nullement justifiable. Pas davantage, dans un passage comme v1.56, 
22 où yahwt est juxtaposé à ósadhs et à ví£, c'est-à-dire aux plantes et aux installa- 
tions humaines, pour désigner les objectis principaux de la conquête: ici, 
comme Geldner l'a reconnu, yahvt doit signifier ‘ fleuve ', purement et simple- 
ment, autrement dit, se substituer à la notion du substantif absent qui, ailleurs, 
accompagnait cette épithète inerte ; Geldrer note déjà des formules où ap(sú) 
“figure dans la position méme où apparaît ici yahvt(su). De même, yahv signifie 
‘fleuve’ ou ‘eau’ au vers 21.1, 4 parlant d'Agni ‘ élevé par les sept yahvf”. 
C’est trop de dire que le terme a ces significations ; il les évoque par sa seule 
présence, par le rappel que cette présence impose des passages où il était 
associé à ‘ fleuve ’ ou à ‘eau’. Yahvt est ume expression faiblement différenciée 
du féminin, applicable de préférence aux Eaux terrestres ou cosmiques (passim), 
mais aussi aux jumenta (exemple déjà cité), aux nourrices d'Agni ) (؟‎ 1.59, 4, 
aux voix (vdm*) accueillant Agni m1.1, 6, aux captives de guerre (?) 751,56, 
22 (déjà cité, cf. Geldner, ad loc.), aux femmes en général x.93, 1 (déjà cité), 
aux ‘parents’ conçus comme un couple fSminin (passim). Le féminin en -6 
est attesté en hapax, 19.58, 7, appliqué aux coulées ' de beurre fondu. Certes, il 
arrive que ces entités féminines soient occasionnellement appelées yuvati : 
ainsi ‘ les sept voix’ 22.1, 6 (non loin de yzhvi), les Eaux 11.35, 4, le Ciel et la 
Terre 1.185, 5, 111.54, 7. La strophe v.2, 1. parlant d'une ‘ jeune mère’ (matd 
yuvatih) qui porte en cachette un garçon (Equel n’est autre qu’ Agni), montre 
l'association aisée entre maid et l'idée de jeunesse. Mais dans l'ensemble on 


1 Avec un élargissoment imitant le suffixe du participe présent, comme on a mahdnt, sans 
doute brhánt et plusieurs autres et, dans une catégerie sémantique voisine de yahvf : yuvát au 
neutre singulier. 
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se donnerait un mal inutile à insister sur le thème de la ' juvénilité ', de la 
* récence ’, à propos de yahvi. Le mot demeure dans sa singularité sémantique, 
comme témoin d'un âge révolu. 

Le masculin yahvd, beaucoup plus rare que le féminin, est apparemment 
secondaire par rapport à yaheí. En tout cas le sens de ‘jeune’ est douteux 
dans la phrase comparative v.l, 1 décrivant ‘les oiseaux qui volent vers la 
branche ' et auxquels le poète assimile Agni dont les rayons ' s'élancent vers le 
firmament’. Au contraire, l'épreuve poétique, le mánman dont il est question 
au vers 1v.5, 6, cet exercice ‘haut, profond, yahvd’ qui représente pour le 
candidat ‘une lourde charge’, a trés bien pu être qualifié de ‘nouveau’, 
puisqu'il s'agit d'une compétition dont l'enjeu est un morceau versifié ' inédit ?. 

Les termes yahü, yahvá, yahv ont disparu totalement après le RV. Les 
Nighantu, réceptacle de formes vieillies, n'en ont plus qu'un vague souvenir 
quand ils enregistrent, d'une part ydha (s.c: ou ydhas?) parmi les termes 
désignant l'eau (1.12) ou la force (11.9), de l'autre yaht parmi les vocables pour 
' descendance’ (11.2) ou ‘grand’ (11.3). Il est facile de voir comment ces 
pseudo-valeurs se fondent sur des interprétations sommaires ou détournées 
de certains contextes rgvédiques. 


3. VED. ndhus 


Le Rgveda présente un groupe de mots difficiles, ndhusa, ndhusa, nahusyd, 
remontant à une base ndhus, qui ont été sommairement étudiés par Bergaigne, 
II, p. 324, n. 4. Un premier trait assez frappant, que nous retiendrons pour la 
suite, est le parallélisme strict entre ces formations et le groupe plus clair 
mánusa, manusa, manusyd, fait sur ménus. 

Nahus est un nom propre de type fuyant, c’est-à-dire susceptible, comme 
Uésij, Ayu, et plusieurs autres, d’être conçu comme un terme exemplaire et 
partant de s’orienter vers des valeurs d’appellatif ou de semi-appellatif. A 
l'origine, c’est le nom d'un patron, d'un donateur du chantre, d’où sa présence 
privilégiée dans le cadre des dänastuli. Ainsi en est-il au vers 1.122, 8 où le 
poète déclare attendre un don de Nahus. Le même contexte (str. 11) invite les 
dieux Varuna et Mitra à se rendre à l'appel de Nahus qui porte le titre de 
süri. Mais là méme, Nahus apparaît déjà dans une perspective plus lointains, 
qui du même coup le rend moins bienveillant (l'éloignement discrédite dans le 
Veda, d’où le rôle malveillant du père, rôle reconnu depuis longtemps par 
Bergaigne) : en effet, à la str. 10, il est question d'un autre donateur ' plus 
valeureux que l’orgueilleux (vrádhant) Nahus': le terme vrddhant est ambigu 
et préférablement de la zone défavorable du vocabulaire. 

Ce Nahus, ainsi placé à l'écart des préoccupations ‘ modernes’ des Rai, 
est comparé à Indra. Dans l'Eloge d'Indra mis dans la bouche du dieu même 
(x.49), celui-ci se désigne emphatiquement comme étant ‘plus náhus que 
Nahus' (str. 8): pareil emploi du comparatif n'entraine pas pour conséquence 
nécessaire que le thème de base soit senti pour appellatif, car on a vriratára 
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* plus Vrtra (que Vrtra) ',! mais il y prépare naturellement. En outre, le passage 
cité donne quelque corps à l'interprétation de nftamo ndhusah, également au 
Livre x (99, 7), par ‘ plus viril que Nahus ’, interprétation (admise par Geldner, 
ad loc.) qui sans cet appui serait arbitraire. 

Enfin la situation quasiment mythologique de Nahus est confirmée en 
quelque mesure par l'expression inattendue d'un hymne aux Advin 753.8, 3 
où ces dieux sont invités à venir ‘de Nahus ', comme si Nahug se situait dans 
le domaine aérien (ibid.) ou dans le ciel (str. 4). 

En tout cas Indra est encore comparé à un Nahus ‘à triple revêtement ' 
(trivérätha) v1.26, 7, ce qui doit signifier simplement ‘triple Nahus '.^ Ceci 
nous rapproche davantage encore de l'image d’un être dénué de valeur concrète, 
simple point de référence, et d'ailleurs limité dans le RV à des fonctions 
grammaticales obliques. 

En deux endroits au moins, la nuance semble bien être défavorable: au 
vers x.99, 7, au lieu de joindre nftama à náhus comme il a été envisagé, on peut 
entendre ‘ (Indra) a brisé les villes fortes de Nahus ', et voici ce dernier trans- 
formé (avec un peu de complaisance) en chef de clan pré-âryen, suzerain éventuel 
des villes fortes de l'Indus. Au vers 72.6, 5 on ne peut décider s'il s'agit d Agni 
qui aurait ‘ rendu tributaires, les ayant assujettis (à sa loi), les clans de Nahus ' 
ou s’il aurait ‘ rendu les clans tributaires de N°’: l'équivoque étant peut-être, 
comme au vers précédent, volontaire. 

Nahus est mis sur le même plan que Manus au vers x.80, 6 où il est dit des 
tribus humaines qu'elles invoquent Agni, qu'elles invoquent les (descendants) 
diversement nés de Manus et de Nahus (mánuso náhuso vi jatáh) : comme s'il 
existait en regard des humains, descendants de Manus, une espèce concurrente 
issue de Nahus. Le vers x.99, 7 évoque ce rapprochement en alignant mdnuse 
non loin de ndhusah. f 

Les dérivés de náhus prolongent cet emploi indifférencié. Nahusa est un 
équivalent total de Nahus. Selon le vers 1.31, 11, Agni a été nommé par les 
dieux ‘ chef de clan’ de Nahus et ‘le premier Ayu pour Ayu’: notons qu'en 
ce passage ndhusa avoisine à nouveau ménusa. S’agit-il d'un clan déterminé ? 
C'est peu probable, à en juger par un autre passage posant en substance que 
celui qui honore Ágni aura en partage ‘ une descendance de Nahusa longuement 
étendue" ou ‘une survie de longue durée (par ses enfants)’ prasársrünasya 
náhusasya íésah, sorte de maxime générale. Au contraire, dans la dänastutt 
vur.46, 27 le ‘faiseur d'œuvres pies’ Nahusa est bien un patron-donateur 
spécifique. 

Les dérivés adjectifs nahusyä et ndhusa participent à cette double nature de 
Nahus(a) Les descendances (jāt) de Nahug 1x.88, 2 qui acclament Soma, les 
générations (yug) de Nahug v.73, 3 au-dessus desquelles volent les Aévin, 
autrement ‘dit qui occupent l'ensemble des territoires habités, doivent être 

1 of. aussi aptydm aptydnam ‘ l'ÀÁptya parmi les Aptya’ et analogues. 

3 Affaiblissement d'un nom après numéral-multiphoatif, comme on peut le présumer pour 
dvibárhas, tridhdtu, trivists, eto. 
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‘les humains” en général; au contraire, ces poètes de Nahus 1x.91, 2, ce 
Yayäti fils de Nahus x.63, 1, ce fils de Nahus auquel Sarasvati a donné le 
beurre et le lait 7.95, 2, semblent désigner des personnages circonscrits. On 
hésitera pour la notion des clans de Nahus, dont le poète ne précise pas s'il 
s'agit d'une collectivité qui lui soit proche ou bien d'une entité générique 
(1.100, 16 en dānastuti ; v1.46, 7, viu.6, 24). 

Enfin l'ambiguité propre au terme ndhus se poursuit en un passage (v1.22, 10) 
où Indra est représenté mettant en fuite les ennemis dasa et Grya, (les ennemis) 
n&husiens, yáyà dásany dryänt vrtrá . . . náhusüni: on a l’impression que nd? 
englobe dása et rya, tout comme en d'autres passages il équivaut à * mánuga '. 

Ce terme obscur n'a pas de prolongement en védique, où il a été absorbé 
dans la liste des noms de I’ ‘homme’, MNighantu 11.3. Mais on sait que dans 
l'Epopée, continuée par les Purana, Nahuga est le nom d'un roi antique, père 
de Yayati, qui, après avoir tué les Dasyu, & poursuivi son œuvre guerrière 
contre les Rai qu'il a soumis à sa loi, puis contre les dieux dont il est devenu 
le chef, jusqu'au jour où, maudit par Agastya, il déchut de son empire et se 
mua en un serpent-démon (v. le détail chez Sörensen). Les éléments ambigus 
figurant à l'état de ruines dans le RV s'expliqueraient bien en fonction de cette 
survivance épique, ce qui ne signifie pas qu'on doive transposer directement 
dans le RV les données attestées dans l'Epopée.! 


1 On peut ignorer le vocatif RV éaminahusi, dvandva probable, mais de sens indéterminabls, 
méme au prix d'une arbitraire correction. 


SIGIRI GRAFFITI AND SINHALESE PHONOLOGY 
By C. H. B. REYNOLDS 


N bis recently published Sigirt grafiti (London, etc., Oxford University 
Press, 1956), Dr. S. Paranavitana, the Archæological Commissioner of 
Ceylon, includes a long introductory section (Vol. 1, pp. xxxii-clxxi) entitled 
‘Grammar ’, wherein he makes a large number of alterations to the previously 
held theories on the Sinhalese language which are principally to be found in 
the late Professor W. Geiger's Grammar of the Sinhalese language (Colombo, 
1938). These suggestions represent the first large-scale commentary on Geiger’s 
work which has yet appeared (the most considerable article, apart from the 
present work, being that by the late Professor Helmer Smith in Journal Astatique, 
1950, which is highly compressed), and it is particularly welcome as being written 
by a Sinhalese, whose knowledge of his own language must necessarily be of 
quite a different order from that of a foreigner. Indeed it is perhaps a pity 
that this grammatical section could not have been published by itself as a 
separate treatise, in a form more readily available to the private reader who 
may not wish to spend £10 10s. on the double volume of Graffiti. On the other 
hand, the very useful glossarial index, which the student will also want to refer 
to, can hardly be separated from the text of the graffiti. Such remarks as I have 
to offer here are by way of a preliminary reassessment. Needless to say, there 
is no attempt to defend Geiger’s views when they are clearly wrong or inade- 
quate, as they sometimes are. If I appear to mistrust some of Dr. Paranavitana’s 
theories, I do so in the hope that a further and more durable synthesis will 
emerge from the various conflicting opinions. In other cases (e.g. §§ 522 sqq.) 
his explanations can be received with the greatest confidence as valuable 
contributions to the study of the Sinhalese language. 

The first problem is that of Geiger's umlaut. Here to start with, the idea 
of an umlaut ò and ti is objected to. It is, however, undeniable that e and ¢ 
stand in the same relation to o and w as d does toa; for where we get changes 
of the type bala—bdlu, we find that in similar conditions ota and pura will 
appear as elu and piru. This is, I think, all that is meant by calling the e in 
etu and the $ in piru ‘umlaut’ vowels; it is, of course, true that there is no 
need to invoke an actual sound like that of ü and ö in German to account 
for doublets like Ætlitt/kilutu or forms like bun for bhinna. Geiger’s view is 
quoted that e for à was originally graphic only (from the preface to the R.A.S. 
dictionary, not GSL—footnote, p. xxxvi), and this theory is dismissed because 
of the not infrequent occurrence of à and ‘umlaut’ e in the same graffito: 
from which it is concluded that the first change was to e, first attested in an 
unpublished inscription of the late first century A.D., and that the further change 
to d did not begin to be manifest until the seventh century, and had at first 
only a selective incidence. If so, it would seem strange that the vast majority 
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of words where an a had originally changed to e, on this supposition, did 
in fact change again to d after some six centuries, during which, we must 
imagine, they were not in any way distinguished from words containing an 
original e. Dr. Paranavitana quotes (p. xxxvii) six words in which an original 
e has in fact changed to à, but they are not very conclusive. Lana is apparently 
& (modern) local variant of lena (P. lena, but Skt. layana). The origin of the 
particle me, mà is indeterminate; Dr. Paranavitana believes it arises frorn 
Pkt. eva following an accusative in -m, and quotes an unpublished second 
century inscription. Mahaldna would appear to involve the honorific suffix -an a 
as in mánsyan ‘ mother’; so Kumaranatunga explains it in his Nikayasangraha- 
vivaranaya (1922). It can hardly represent mahälekhanätha (mahalekhanayaka 5) 
—why the retroflex n? It is well known that e + a > & in ‘ external sandhi ', 
but mahdlekhandyaka is mahalëna in Sinhalese, e.g. Pūjävaliya (Dhammänande, 
1924), p. 677.26. Välla, in its normal meaning of sand (nom. s. of eis), should 
be connected with 2861168 and not veld. In gdhüni and Vädahà we have a 
double à; here it would seem that e . . . e < 6 . . . à, cf. seneve (senapats) 
but gähäui (gehapati), bähdra for behera (GSL, 37); so gdhàns for gehent and 
Vddahàá for Vedeha (Videha ; cf. vehes, keles, veses, for vthesa, kilesa, visesa). 
There are, however, a few difficult cases, such as mäda (mendaka), GSL, 37, 
and the instrumental ending -än in the graffiti (p. cxi). 

Dr. Paranavitana's explanation of the further change of e to d is difficult 
to accept. He instances words such as data, ata (de + ata, e + ata) to show that 
€ + a > à, and says that it will be seen that the cause of the change of a to à 
(i.e. of *dayata to *dd-ata) is here the semivowel y. He then continues (§ 135) 
“it may be assumed that the same process occurs when a form like veda becomes 
vdda by influence of the epenthetic vowel added to e, as takes place in de + ata 
combining into dáta'. That is to say, he apparently assumes something like 
*ve-ada, or rather *ve"da, giving vayda, to account for vida (vrddht), since he 
believes that all trace of the MI -? had been lost some centuries before. Yet 
he says of dùn from daré, ‘ the dropping of (the final) vowel -t must have taken 
place after it had transformed the a in the previous syllable, first to e and then 
to à, through ay’. This, though necessary for the theory (whence otherwise the 
epenthetio a which is to change den to dàn ?), is not borne out by the language 
of the graffiti, where final vowels do not survive in general. Furthermore it 
involves the supposition that not only a but also + in a subsequent syllable 
gave rise to an epenthetic a after e in a preceding syllable (pens from phanita). 
We shall thus expect to find e-vowels relatively uncommon in the developed 
language. In fact Dr. Paranavitana believes that the common verbal ending 
-d, for instance, represents an original -e, that قلقو‎ is morphologically identical 
with gtyé (' Skt. gatah °), and yanava ' goes’ with yana vé ‘is one who goes’. 
This is surely not likely. Classical Sinhalese distinguished giyê as masculine, 
giyà as feminine (Sidatsañgaräva 13.12 quotes Kala as feminine) ; besides which 
we find usages such as tà Ewa keredda (Amàvatura, da Silva, 1912, 56.5) ‘do 
as you say’, and mam sittyá nam vems (ibid., 118.20) ‘I am standing still’, 
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which can hardly have arisen from 6505, stttyé. Even in the graffiti, these 
usages seem to be observable in nos, 250 and 330. The modern language makes 
a sharp distinction between such forms as giya and gtyé. Nor is it probable that 
mä and tã, of which the older forms are may(a) and tay(a), directly represent 
Skt. me and te ; here Dr. Paranavitana says ‘ in (words) which are monosyllabic 
or in which the syllable which follows does not show an a, the insertion of the 
epenthetic vowel is due to intonation. In speaking Sinhalese the general 
tendency is to intonate as if there were an -a at the end of a word or of a sentence, 
even if such an -a does not actually exist. The effect of this would seem to be 
to make e in a final syllable disappear from Sinhalese; but in fact examples 
are by no means infrequent (keret, velep, den, pet, ke). kataya ‘ for the sake of’, 
which Dr. Paranavitana quotes from a Brahmi inscription, represents krtäya 
rather than krie. 

The basis for the supposition that Sinhalese e becomes ay in internal sandhi 
is, I think, the words nird, Udd, Vidd, dpa (representing áryapáda), where 
-aya becomes -& (long). It seems hazardous to deduce from this that most 
examples of à (short) arise from forms which are believed to have contained 
the sound -aya, though they were not 80 written. Even on this supposition, the 
change to à is still due to a palatal sound following, and it seems unnecessarily 
complicated to divide the process into two stages ; as also, I think, to hold that 
kela (ko[) and mtfi (musts) should be considered under separate headings, in 
view of the correspondences (bülum-——etum— pirum) noted above. Dr. Parana- 
vitana would call mif$ simply an example of assimilation ; his explanation of 
kela (§ 268) is in fact very similar to his explanation of d, for he holds that it 
arises from ka(v)'It ; ‘just aa e resolves itself into ay, due to the impact of a 
dissimilar vowel, so does o become av in similar circumstances’. Even here 
the dissimilar vowel in question is -#. 

Upon the problem which Geiger called ‘Spontaneous Umlaut ', Dr. Parana- 
vitana points out that in some cases the presence of a MI palatal consonant, at 
any rate initially, may be connected with the change. What needs further 

` explanation is why the change does not occur in many such words, e.g. sasala 
(caficala), sat (chatta), sak (cakka, cakkhu), sañda (canda). He goes on to say 
that in other cases the reason for the change must be sought in the fact that 
the à is followed by y, r, l, v, s, or À ($ 147)—or by a plosive ($ 149)!1 But no 
principle is evolved to explain when the change will in fact occur, though a 
valuable list is given of words in which it does occur. Some of the examples 
given may be otherwise explicable, e.g. vist from varstka, bars from bharsta, 
dadi from dardhya,? dähän (dhyana) on the analogy of anndya for anyaya 
(8 140); others are doubtful, e.g. säma ‘every’ from sarwa. But a large 
number of cases remain which have not yet been satisfactorily explained. 


1 More than one explanation can thus be provided for some changes; e.g. daduru for Skt. 
jarjjara, p. xlii, for Skt. darddura, p. xliii. 

2 R. L. Turner, ‘ Middle Indian -d- and -dd- °, Bettrage zur Literaturwissenschaft und Getstes- 
geschichte Indiens, 1926, 34—45. 
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Dr. Paranavitana’s final conclusion that (§ 159) ‘ d is a modification of a due 
to its being augmented by a weakly articulated y * is in effect the same explana- 
tion as Geiger's; but, in order to find an explanation for the ‘ spontaneous ' 
cases, he proposes to make every occurrence of à arise from an earlier e. This 
merely shifts the difficulty one stage further; the problem remains, in what 
circumstances did a change to e: in Dr. Paranavitana’s terminology, ‘in 
what circumstances did the conservative tendency step in in order to preserve 
consonants in this manner’? This question is briefly raised in § 190. 

Dr. Paranavitana turns next to the general alterations m vowel-sounds 
which are apparent between MI and Sinhalese, and enlarges upon Geiger's 
explanation of these in terms of a stress-accent. Geiger, observing the wide- 
spread difference in development between words of the type kam—kivi and 
väpi—vav, where the distinctive element in MI appeared to be a heavy syllable, 
maintained that in the earliest forms of Sinhalese, where for instance we find the 
form vapt written, vowels written short should often be read long; and 
similarly that clustered or nasalized consonants must have existed in pronuncia- 
tion at one time, though not in script, to account for the developments sata 
> siya, nigama > miyam, and satia > sat, sangha > sañga, although in early 
inscriptions sata stands for both 7 and 100. It is perhaps unlikely that vowels 
which were pronounced long should have been written short in inscriptions 
when in fact we do find the long vowel signs apparently in use at the same 
period (though Dr. Paranavitana is ready to admit on occasion that script 
and pronunciation may not correspond, e.g. in the matter of half-nasals, 
55 68, 205, and the viréma, § 73), and it is certainly true that Wickremasinghe 
never made the suggestion Geiger attributes to him concerning the orthography 
in such cases. On the other hand it is surely certain that something must have 
distinguished sata (7) from sata (100) at the time before they were differentiated 
into sat and seya respectively. This distinguishing characteristic, it is here 
suggested, was simply the accent, doubtless a stress-accent, and we must 
understand that sdéa represented 7, and satá, 100. Likewise it is suggested that 
sila (stla) and tild (tila) were thus distinguished by accent, and accordingly 
developed into std and tala respectively. So also nigdma—sdga, and kapi—vdpr ; 
but in none of these cases need we assume that the short vowel was merely 
a graphical representation of a long one. This view is supported by the occur- 
rence in the graffiti of forms such as sayar, pokana, pokar, tamar, upala, for 
the later sayuru, pokuna, pokuru, tamburu, upul. It is not possible to imagine, 
at this period and in these verses, that these words can have been read sdyar, 
pokkana, etc. Doubts arise, however, in those cases where it is necessary 
to suppose the accent to have fallen capriciously where one would not expect 
it, as in *kirtta (kirita) to account for kirwlu (where Geiger supposes a Pkt. 
krija)— unless a Pkt. kirita is also posited here. Further doubts are raised by 
the explanation given of words such as Vesak, molok, ulu, kevulu, whose MI 
equivalents are given as Vesakha, Skt. mrduka, ttthaka, kevatta. Here it is 
suggested that an accentuation vesáka, *madtika, *ttdka, *kevatá, led to the 
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exceptional retention of -k in the first two words and the change of -#{h)- 
to -]- in the second two. Iifháka and kevattá would show improbable accentua- 
tion, and words such as kanaka, saläkä, since they become kand, laha, must 
then be presumed to have been accented on a syllable other than the second. 
-kka is a well-known MI suffix; for *madukka as a prototype of mojok, cf. 
Pischel's GPS, 55 52, 299, and similarly garukka for gorok, ekka for ek, anek. 
Helmer Smith (Journal As., 1950, 180) explains kevu]ju and perhaps ulu by 
the hypocoristic MI suffix -Ha (ibid., 196), comparing *kakkhilla (S. kakulu) 
for kakkhafa (which should otherwise give kakulu). Dr. Paranavitana supposes 
paté for patra, but gåta for gätra, and this again does not correspond with any 
system of MI accentuation hitherto suggested. He says ($ 276) ‘ a syllable which 
was heavy in Middle Indian may, for the purpose of this and the following 
rules, be taken as accented in early Sinhalese. There are, however, exceptions 
to this ’. But when he says (§§ 242-3) that ‘ the truth about Sinhalese phonology 
cannot be ascertained by comparing it with any particular Prakrit . . . 
Sinhalese obviously followed an independent course of its own’, no one will 
wish to dispute with him. 

It is certainly logical to include changes such as bhesajja > behet under the 
heading of ' assimilation ', rather than ‘ vowel-levelling ', and Geiger's section 
on vowel-assimilation should be altered to include such cases, and also so as 
specifically to include pürvar&pa as well as pararüpa. Geiger also omits to 
consider words where e . . . ¢ occurs; here assimilation occurs in a heavy 
syllable, and Geiger, 5 18, is inaccurate ; e.g. settht > hit(u), (nts)sent > hint. 
Helmer Smith notes that in compound words of rhythm سرت ب‎ v(s), the expected 
metaphony is replaced by 2... (8); mukha-vatjz, muvavifi; cakka-vattt, 
sakvsis ; vatia-samt, vat-himi (and hence perhaps him: by a back formation ; 
sdmt occurs elsewhere as representative of svdmi); and cf. also cakka-pans, 
sakpana.* But there are still other cases, as yet unexplained, where the 
‘expected metaphony’ does not occur. In this connexion, Helmer Smith's 
extended definition of ‘ metaphony ' as also produced by a, u, and e explains 
with more economy developments such as vind > ven(a), sutta > hot, rajju 
> rod(a), renu > ron, ante > ät, and probably putte > pit, loke > lev. 

The term ‘ vowel-levelling ’ is stigmatized as cacophonous, but its occurrence 
is not in fact denied by explaining it as a result of epenthesis (for a not dissimilar 
explanation, see P. B. F. Wijeratne in BSOAS, xm, 1, 1949). 

After a survey of the various features of Sinhalese vocalism in the shape of 
53 rules, Dr. Paranavitana sums up consonantal changes in a further 73 rules. 
Here perhaps the most significant item is the discussion of c > s and c > j. 
After showing that Geiger’s account of these changes (GSL, 88 44-5) disregards 
the fact that medial c > j is attested much earlier than c > s, Dr. Paranavitana 


1 Whether sir and virit belong here is uncertain; it is not clear why they should be con- 
nected with cdrita, oto., rather than with caritta, etc. 

* With regard to verbal forms such as danimi ' I know’ (§ 229), grammarians allow a first 
personal ending -ami, e.g. Vararuci 7.80. 
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continues : ‘ c does not change to j in a syllable which is stressed in pronuncia- 
tion, i.e. accented, or which immediately follows a syllable which is accented ’. 
This will again involve a most eclectic incidence of accent in such words as 
vadan (vacana), äduru (äcariya). Helmer Smith (op. cit., 187) shows con- 
vincingly that -c- > 7 > d was the regular development, s representing initial 
c- or -cc(h)-, -ic(h)-. Words such as ptsa-, visi, miris, kavasa (beside kavada), 
risi, rustru 1 must be otherwise explained, either as Palisms (‘ semi-tatsamas ?) 3 
or from forms such as paccatt. The traditional derivation of havurudu from 
samvacchara (by metathesis for *havuduru) is certainly suspect, though Helmer 
Smith's suggested $akaräja(kala) seems semantically unlikely. : 

The half-nasal is considered only as a ‘ device adopted by the conservative 
tendency to prevent the dropping of weak intervocalic consonants’ (§ 203). 
* Given the necessary conditions, there is no reason why the nasal element may 
not have originated in forms like saga without any connexion with the nasal 
in their prototypes of a remote past’ ($ 209). Virtually all words whose proto- 
types in a remote past contained a nasal appear in modern Sinhalese with a 
half-nasal, and the great majority of those whose prototypes had no nasal 
appear in modern Sinhalese without a half-nasal. It is surely hard to believe 
that this is the result of the chance operation of a ‘ conservative tendency ' to 
preserve single intervocalic consonants, although no doubt the half-nasal 
sometimes has that effect. As the great majority of examples of ‘ spontaneous ’ 
(Geiger’s term) na&alization quoted are of words already containing a nasal 
sound (mundalind, mang, niyañga, samund, muhunda, mundun, sinind—it is 
accepted here that the nasal, though written full in the graffiti, should be read 
half), it seems proper not to discard the explanation of this as arising from a 
‘prosodic’ feature of nasalization. As Dr. Paranavitana says, in mundalind, 
for instance, the nasalized consonant arises from MI c and is in any case not 
therefore liable to fall out. Words which are not readily so explicable are e.g. 
dslvidu (dajsdda), kimbul (kapila 3), puñgul (puggala), puluñdu (paluddha). It 
may be noteworthy that these all contain a lateral consonant, but their forma- 
tion must be considered not yet clear. 


1 paca-, vaci, marica, kavaca, ruci, rucira. 2 of. tuts (thuti), adara (ädhära). 


TWO UNUSUAL MAMLUK METAL WORKS 
By.D. S. Rice 
(PLATES I-XIV) 
I 


HE Museo Civico of Turin possesses an Islamic metal vessel which, so far 
as I am aware, has not been published but which deserves attention 
on more than one count. This is a small silver-inlaid bowl (Inv. No. 159) 
(pls. I-VI, fig. 1). Its circular base measures only 11-1 cm. in diameter, its 
height 8-3 cm., and its upper aperture 16-5 cm. The walls of the vessel, pro- 
jecting sharply at about half its height, give it a squat and somewhat unstable 
appearance.l 
This bowl is raised in sheet brass (2 mm. thick) and a separately fashioned 
ring has been fitted tightly over its rim (fig. 1). Practically the whole outer 
surface and the base are covered with traced and silver-inlaid decorations 
which are remarkably well preserved. 








The projecting profile of the vessel divides the décor of the outer walls into 
two registers. An epigraphic band of excellent naskhi, set against scroll-work, 
occupies the upper register. Six circular medallions (filled with flying duck) 
(pl. I) divide it into six oblong compartments. The lower register shows a 

,frieze of running animals (pl. IV) intersected by six lime-shaped medallions 
filled with flowers (pl.V). 

The base of the bowl is decorated with a large bronir lebe medallion. 
enclosing a tightly knit floral design whose stems lead to a rosette in the centre. 
Not surprisingly the inlay on this part of the vessel has suffered most from 
wear and tear. 


1 I gratefully acknowledge a grant from the Central Research Fund of the University of 
London which in 1950 enabled me to visit Italian museums. My thanks are algo due to 
Dr. Vittorio Viale, Director of the Museo Civioo, who gave me all facilities for photographing 
and studying this exhibit. 

3 The fact that a part of the vessel was unlikely to be exposed to view never prevented the 
Islamic craftamen from decorating it with the same loving care which they bestowed on the 
parte permanently visible; cf. ‘ Studies in Islamic metal work—n °’, BSOAS, xv, 1, 1953, 62. 
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A large circular medallion decorates the bottom of the bowl (pl. VI and fig. 2). 
In the centre is a whorl made up of six fishes. Placed at regular intervals round 
the whorl are a tortoise, a crab, and a pelican while the spaces between these 
creatures are filled with more fishes so as to give the illusion of a pond. 

Finally, the rim of the bowl is decorated with 23 minute animals who 
chase each other in a narrow (0-8 cm.) band. Their spacing is none too regular 
and has lead to some overcrowding (pl. II and fig. 3). 

Vessels of the type of the Turin bowl are rather common among Persian 
metal works of the fourteenth century,* but the shape also occurs among the 
products of the Mamlük workshops of Syria. A bowl of strikingly similar 
dimensions and profile in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, bears the titles 
of Tbughä, a governor of Aleppo who died in 1359.3 3 





1 Going anti-olockwise from the top of plate IT one can enumerate: (1) dog, (2) hare, (3) bear, 
(4) lion, (5) buffalo, (6) lion, (7) buffalo, (8) dog, (9) hare, (10) lion, (11) horse, (12) cow, (13) dog t, 
(14) horse, (15) lion, (16) winged horse, (17) griffin, (18) sphinx, (19) unicorn, (20) elephant, 
(21) buffalo, (22) cheetah, (23) gazelle. ١ 

For a similar row of animals see the rim of the Baptistére de Saint Louis which, by a strange 
coincidence, also measures 8 mm.—D. S. Rice, The Baptistàre de Saint Louis, Paris, 1053, p. 26, 

. 25. 
For the reason of showing the unicorn as chasmg an elephant, of. R. Ettinghausen, The 
Unicorn, Washington, 1850, 29 ff. 

2 of, the bowl in the Leningrad Hermitage in A survey of Persian art, London, 1939, v1, 
pl 1363A, and the bowl made by ‘Abd al-Qadir ibn ‘Abd al-Khäliq Shirazi dated 706/1305 
in the Galleria Estense, Modena, which I propose to publish at an early date. 

* See A. Coomaraswamy, ‘ Two examples of Muhammadan metal work’, Bulletin of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, xxix, Aug. 1931, 70 f. 
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All the decorative elements used in the Turin bowl belong to the repertoire 
of the Mamlük craftsmen. This will clearly be seen from a comparison with 
a bowl in the Galleria Estense, Modena (pls. VII-X). The latter vessel which, 
according to its inscription, was made for an amir of a Malik an-Nasir (probably 
Muhammad ibn Qala’fin), is unlikely to have been made later than 1341. 
Let us now take each mótif in turn. The fish-design on the bottom of the 
Modena piece (pl. VIII) follows a fairly common pattern, it consists of a whorl 
surrounded by two concentric circles of fishes. The corresponding design 
on the bottom of the Turin bowl (pl. VI and fig. 2), though basically the same, 
shows the more imaginative approach previously noted in another fine Mamlük 
work—the Baptistére de Saint Louis. The characters of the naskhi inscrip- 
tions and their floral backgrounds are identical in the Turin and Modena bowls 
(cf. pls. I and VIT). The narrow frieze of running animals from the rim of the 
former (pL II) appears also on the base of the Modena vessel (pls. IX-X). 





The flying duck motif repeated in six medallions on the Turin bowl (pl. I) 
is found again, but much more elaborately on the base of the bowl in Modena 
(pls. IX-X).* There the motif is used to decorate a large, twenty-four-lobed 
medallion—a space identical with that on the base of the Turin piece (pl. IIT). 
The floral designs made up of lotus flowers, peonies, and morning glories, 
which fill the lime-shaped medallions in the lower register of the Turin piece 
(pls. 111 and V), and the animal frieze, which they divide into compartments 
(pl. IV), are also typically Mamlik in style. The floral compositions are 
encountered in two out of four round medallions on the Modena bowl (pl. VILI) 
and the animal frieze comes very close to those of the Baptistére de Saint Louis.* 

The foregoing comparisons make it virtually certain that the Turin bowl 
is the product of a Mamlük workshop of the first half of the fourteenth century. 
. When we now turn to examine its inscription, it is surprising to find that it is 
+ The bowl is registered under No. 2062. It is 8-3 om. high (exactly like the Turin bowl). 


The diameter of its aperture is 13-5 om. and its max. diam. measures 18 om. The inscription 
on it reads : 
المرابطى الذ © خرى‎ n العامل العادلى الغازى‎ 40O Ul الكبيرى‎ sY! العالى المولوى‎ Ss المقر الكر‎ 
O الناصرى‎ QU النظاى القوعی المونی الغياق‎ cell می‎ O erat الكافل الکای‎ QU iens sU المغاغری‎ 

À somewhat free drawing of this text will be found in A. Venturi, La R. Gallerva Estense di 
Modena, Modena, 1883, p. 84 £ The vessel itself has not been reproduced. 

3 D. S. Race, op. ut., pp. 22-3, figs. 22, 23, and pl. XL. 

3 of. also the same motif in Prisse d'Avennes, L'art arabe d’après les monuments du Karre, 
Paris, 1877, ur, pl. CLXVIII (on objects made for Muhammad ibn Qala'ün). 

* D. S. Rice, op. cit., fig. 24. 
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of decidedly shiite tenor. The text fills six oblong compartments and I am 
reproducing it in white on black (after omission of the frames and scroll- 
work) in order to preserve the impression of the light silver inlays on the darker 
brass surface (fig. 4). 
اشرب وقل لعن‎ Ve يا شارب المآء الزلال عليك ها 2) ذا القول‎ )1( 
يوم‎ d لعسى بكف ابيه تسقا شربة‎ )4( UE الذى منع الحسين الآء‎ (3) 
اوما علمت بانه خير الانام | (6) با واما هذا حديث فخاره وهو العريق الفخر‎ as )5( 
It is clear that we are here in the presence of verses in the metre kamil 
muraffal. In the last line I have added one conjectural word to restore rhyme 
and metre. The text can then be written out as follows : 
Ke يا شارب الماء الزلا ل عليك هذا القول‎ 
s > 5 1 2 = 3 
ub ell الحسين‎ et ce Jil شرب وقل لعن‎ 
او ما علمت بانه خير الأنام ابا واما‎ 
[65] هذا حديث فخاره وهو العريق الفخر‎ 
These verses may be freely rendered : 
* You who drink the cool water, this you must say, definitely ! 
Dnnk and utter: “Accursed is he who deprived Husain of water 
wickedly ! ” . 
Would that you receive & drink from his father's hand on the day of 
your thirst ! 
Know you not that he (Husain) has the best of fathers and mothers ? 
This is the account of his glory, for his is indeed most noble (ancient) 
stock '.* 
1 It was only after completing this paper that I noticed an inseription published by M. A. 


Lanci, Trattato delle svmboliche rappresentanze arabiche, Paris, 1846, rr, pl. XXXV (5). He 
there reproduces the following, peculiarly hfeless, drawing of an inscription which had been 
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The allusion in this poem is, of course, to the tragic events which were 
the prelude to Husain’s death at Kerbela in A.D. 680; events which are com- 
memorated in the Persian passion plays (taziya) and performed on the feast of 
‘Ashürg i 

In the play, ' ‘‘ Thus saith Husayn with a burning heart, ‘Is it proper that 
the Euphrates, & river like the sea, should be forbidden us? Is not this very 
water part of the dowry of Zahrah my mother? By our Lord, my poor, un- 
fortunate family have committed no crime in the world, nor are they of the 
enemies of God and His Messenger. Kindly, then, grant us a few drops of that 
water of which even the wild beasts of the desert always freely partake!...'"''? 
But the heart of the enemy is not softened by these words. Later in the play 
Husain is made to speak after his death: ‘I made many supplications to 
Shimar, that ill-starred accursed wretch, begging him to pour a few drops of 
water down my poor throat, but that wicked villain refused, and answered 
that I must drink water from the edge of the sword ’.? These tragic happenings 
had been forecast earlier in the passion play by the prophet Muhammad 
himself: ‘The Spirit of God shall take thee, after my death, dear son, to an 
assembly in which the curl of thy lock shall suffer some dishevelling. After- 
wards, thou shalt go to a country where thou shalt have none to help thee, 
except the spirits of the martyrs. They will carry thee to a land, a dreadful 
land, the water of which no thirsty soul will be allowed to taste . . .’.4 

But, in another version of the ta‘ziya, the archangel Gabriel consoles Husain 
with the promise that after his martyrdom he will enter paradise, where lovely 
huris await him, and where his father, ‘Ali, is standing ready to welcome him 
with a crystal cup full of cool water from the river Kauthar.5 This river had 
been especially created for the prophet.’ Its water is described in a version of 


His transcript of the text is tucked away among the description of Tazze varie in vol. Tl, 
p. 92, and is oertainly wrong. No less disappointing is the translation which he attempted : 
x4 الزلال عليك هاذا القوي ختماً* اشرب وقل* لعن الذى منع المآء الحسير ظلما*‎ TW يا شارب‎ 
هذا حديث فخارة وهو الفخر‎ SUI, اوباً علمت بانه حير الانام آنا‎ Qu سيفاً آتبة فى شر به* ومن‎ YS 

العريق* 

‘O bevitore della purissima acqua, sugella questo dettato sopra di tè; bevi e dinne: 
maledetto chi altrui dalla sospirate acque iniquamente sequestra: che la maledizione 
sia spada penetrevole alla sua bevanda! Ma chiunque tu sii che torni a mtirne, sappi ch'ella, 
a intramesso tempo, à un vero bene degli uomini. Questa ai è dichiarazione di Fachara, stato 
illustre germe di gloria’. Working from a drawing, Lanci, so often accurate and always pains- 
taking, completely missed the point. A comparison of the above drawing with mine given in 
fig. 4 will show, however, that the vessel he is describing was either the Turin bowl itself or its 
twin, for the division of the words into six groups is identical. 

1 of. R. Strotmann, art. ta‘ziya in EI, xv, 717-19. 

2 Col. Sir Lewis Pelly, The Miracle play of Hasan and Husain, London, 1879, Ir, 21. 

3 ibid., m1, 205. There is a pun here. The ‘ watering of the sword’ is the pattern produced 
by the welding of the steel, a process also known as damascening. 

* ibid., 1, 73. 

5 Ch. Virolleaud, Le théatre Persan ou le drame de Kerbela, Paris, 1960, 75. 

* Sūra ovm, 1. 
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Muhammad's journey to heaven as ' plus blanche et plus clere qe nule chose 
et plus douce qe miel ”.1 

According to shiite tradition, one of ‘Ali’s rôles is to dispense the waters 
of this river and he is called saqî kauthar. It is in this function that we see him 
portrayed on a leaf from a Persian divination book (falnameh) in Leiden. A 
modern copy of this picture was reproduced in colours by M. Th. Houtsma * 
and, after him, in black and white by Sir Thomas Arnold. To this I can now 
add a photograph of the badly worn originali The picture (pl. XI) shows 
Muhammad seated and Hasan and Husain standing behind him. In the middle 
is a water tank which represents Kauthar and to the left is ‘Ali holding a cup. 
Several of the blessed are awaiting their turn to receive a drink from the heavenly 
saqî, while some doe-eyed huris look down upon the edifying scene. 

In the inscription on the Turin bowl the person who would drink from 
the vessel is exhorted to curse ‘hum who deprived Husain of water wickedly’. 
This is not only Shimär, the military commander directly responsible, but above 
all the Umayyad caliph Yazid.5 Hope is expressed that the person uttermg 
the requisite curse may be among the elect who, in paradise, will be privileged 
to receive a drink of Kauthar-water from the hand of ‘Ali. These are exclusively 
shiite ideas as put into the mouth of Husain himself in the passion play already 
quoted: ‘O my family, I have an injunction to make. Praise God, O all my 
household, T know that ye will return to Madinah. Give my salutations to 
all my friends. Wherever my followers drink cool water, let them remember 
the dry throats of my orphans. Wherever ye may see strangers, O Shí'ahs, 
bring to mind the fact of myself and these children being in a strange land ’.® 
This solemn injunction is followed in the play by a request from Zainab the 
sister of the martyred Husain: ' When thou art seated with Hasan in thy 
lofty place in Paradise, think of the broken-hearted Zain-ul-‘Abid-din. When 
thou reclinest on the pillows of green silk to rest thyself, bear in mind the 
stones under the head of the orphans. When thou drinkest of the cool waters 
of Kausar, bring to mind the dry throats of my orphans ’.7 


1 E. Cerulli, 11 ‘ libro della Scala ’ e la questione des fonts arabo-spagnole della Divina Commedia 
(Stud: e Testi 150), Città del Vaticano, 1944, 142. 

2 M. Th. Houtsma, ' Bilder aus emem persischen Fülbuch', Internationales Archw fur 
Ethnographe, 1a, 1890, pp. 149 f., pl. XII. 

5 Sir T. Arnold, Painting in Islam, Oxford, 1928, pL X X XV, a, and p. 110. 

* This loaf, one of eight giving the horosoopes of shiite imams, previously belonged to the 
R. Zoological Society of Amsterdam. It is now kept in the Dept. of Cultural Anthropology of 
the K. Instituut voor de Tropen, Leiden. I am greatly indebted to Mrs. M. W. Royers and to 
Dr. Mellema of this Institute for supplying the photograph which is reproduced on pl. XI. 

* Mr. M. T. Mostafavi, Director of the Archaeological Museum, Teheran, kindly called my 
attention to Arabic and Persian inscriptions on the Sagäkhäneh ın Teheran which express the 
same idea. There Yazid is explicitly named. 

blas بر يزيد‎ cx الله على اليزيد واعوانه هزار‎ xd 
* Pelly, op. oit., xz, 64-5. 
7 ibid, x1, 65. 
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1 had reached the conclusion that the Turin bowl was unique, an example 
of Mamlük metal work (probably Syrian, perhaps made for a member of the 
shiite community in Syria), when Mr. Charles K. Wilkinson of New York 





presented me with the fine engraving reproduced on pl. XII. He had acquired 
it in a bunch of old prints and engravings and could give no indication as to 
its original provenance. The sheet measures 28 x 39-5 cm. and the actual 
plate 24-5 x 26-8 em. It is signed in the left-hand bottom corner: Alb. 
Schindler fec. 1830. This is the signature of Albert (also Albrecht) Schindler 
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(20 August 1805 - 3 March 1861) who was draughtsman and engraver at the 
..K. K. Münz- und Antikenkabinett in Vienna from 1828 onwards. - 

My efforts to trace the ewer shown on the engraving were initiated at Vienna, 
but it was unknown both at the Kunsthistorische Museum and at the Kunstge- 
‘werbe Museum. The Director of the Collections of the Prince of Lichtenstein 

very kindly informed me that no such object was now at Vaduz. I then pro- 
ceeded to search the files of the Albertina for another print of Schindler's 
engraving or for a book which it might have illustrated, although this was 
. unlikely as the sheet in my possession bears neither plate number nor caption. 
- All these researches were in vain and I earnestly hope that the publication of 
the engraving here may assist in tracing the ewer itself which appears to be 
a very fine work and which, for lack of a better name, I shall call the Schindler 
ewer.: 

At the bottom of his engraving (pl. XII) Schindler has unrolled two epigraphic 
bands which decorate the ewer's ‘ collar’ (fig. 5 B, C). It is a high tribute to 
the skill and conscientious accuracy of the engraver—who most probably 
knew no Arabic—that the texts can be deciphered to-day. The narrower of 
the two (fig. 5 B) contains only standard blessings for the owner of the vessel. 
It reads: 


. والعمر السام والدولة © الباقية والسلامة العالية والكرامة | © لكاملة‎ ell العز‎ am 
2 O LaJ lilly والشعادة الدائمة‎ 


“Lasting glory, good life, continued power, high prosperity, perfect 
generosity, perpetual bliss and continuance to its owner.’ 

As for the second epigraphie band (fig. 5 C), one should start to read it 
‘about two-thirds of the line down. It is better rearranged as in fig. 6. The 
first half : 


MW ts V‏ عليك هذا القول حا 
اشرب وقل لعن الذى منع الحسين ub s‏ 


textually repeats the opening of the inscription on the Turin bowl: 
* You who drink the cool water, this you must say, definitely ! Drink and 
utter: “ Accursed is he who deprived Husain of water wickedly "'. The 
remainder of the text reads : 


For Isma‘il ibn Ahmad al-Wäsiti”.‏ * برسم اسماعيل بن احمد الواسطى 


.I have been unable, so far, to identify this person. His name given in i 
the short text without any titles affords no clue as to whether he belonged to 
the military or civil hierarchy. The omission of all titles may, on the contrary, 


R Thieme-Becker, Künstlerlexikon, ed. H. Vollmer, Leipzig, 1936, xxx, 74. 
* The a from the beginning of the line should be joined to the end and read «LJ, the 
traditional ending of such texts. : 
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indicate that he belonged to neither of these classes. Al-Wasiti must in any case 
have been a person of means to afford so magnificent a vessel. 

Judging by the astonishingly accurate manner in which Schindler has. 
copied the—to him—exotic Arabic script, we may assume that he has faithfully 
rendered the shape of the vessel and its decorative details. Practically all 
these features are in keeping with the Mamlük style of the first half of the 
fourteenth century. The shape of the ewer, it is true, is somewhat unusual | 
(fig. 5). I do not remember having seen a specimen with quite so low a neck 
or with quite so S-shaped a handle. A fairly close parallel for the latter feature, — 


RID) RATE 
ERE 


Fic. 6. 








however, is present in a small, unpublished ewer in the Louvre (pl. XH) which 
bears an inscription indicating that it had been made for a Nàsiri amir (probably | 
an amir of Muhammad ibn Qalà'ün) and thus probably not later than 1341.* 
Another unpublished piece, a ewer in the Pinacoteca of Naples (pl. XIV), is _ 
particularly striking for the shallow curve of its body, similar to that of the 
Schindler ewer. The Naples ewer is cast, not raised ? and its décor includes four 
medallions furnished with double-headed eagles. A similar eagle is to be seen 
on the lower extremity of the handle in Schindler's ewer (fig. 5, G). In both 








1 Among the prominent citizens of Aleppo who died in 712/1312 is a certain Ghüzi ibn Ahmad 
al-Wasiti (Raghib at-Tabbakh, Inbà^ an-nubalà' bita/rikh halab ash-shahbà', v, Aleppo, 1925, 544), 
who held various administrative posts in Cairo until he fell out with Sungur al-A'sar (cf. 
‘Studies in Islamic metal work—I ', BSOAS, xiv, 3, 1952, 566 f.) and was banished to Aleppo. 
The combination of the father's name Ahmad and the nisba al-Wüsiti is sufficiently unusual to 
invite speculation, Could Isma'îl and Ghazi have been brothers? But there is no indication 
that Ghâzi was a shiite. ; 

2 Inv. No. 7436. The ewer stands 24 em. high on a base which measures 9 cm. in diameter. 
The body and foot of the vessel are undecorated. There are silver inlays only on the neck (9em. 
wide) and on the S-shaped handle. The ornamental inscription which forms a continuous band 
reads: المقر العالى المولوى الاميرى العالمى العامل الناصرى‎ 

Iam indebted to M. J. David-Weill, keeper of Islamic antiquities in the Louvre, for permission 
to study this exhibit. 

3 Inv. No. 112112. Height 20-5 em., base 7-3 cm., aperture 7-3 cm. (The handle may be a 
later addition.) I am grateful to Professor B. Molajoli for permission to study this exh 
There are very few traces of inlay. The two medallions on the ewer's neck enclose a dou 
headed eagle. Two out of five medallions on the body of the vessel show the same motif ; 
remaining three medallions enclose a hunter on horseback with faleon, a polo player, a $ vated 
prince with two attendants. 
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instances, the birds seem to me to have purely decorative functions! and to 
be devoid of all heraldic significance.* 

The bottom of Schindler's ewer and a circular band immediately above the 
foot of the vessel are decorated with inscriptions in interlaced kufic which 
contain only blessings (fig. 5 E, F, and figs. 7-8). The remainder of the décor 


OA 
ay HOA 





1 Much has been written about the double-headed eagle motif which is of very great antiquity 
in the Near East. cf. G. Wiet, Soieries persanes, Le Caire, 1947, 58 f. 

3 The double-headed eagles on the handwarmer in the British Museum which bears the name 
of Baysari (L. A. Mayer, Saracenic heraldry, Oxford, 1933, 112) are not, to my mind, coats of 
arms. 
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consists of oblong ogee medallions (seven on the neck and twelve on the body 
of the ewer), and overall patterns. 

Despite the restricted space available to him, Schindler has rendered the 
designs very well. One can distinguish three types of overall patterns 
in the spandrels between the medallions; (a) Y-shaped design, (b) floral 





Fic. 9. 


scrollwork, (c) scrolls ending in human and animal heads (fig. 5) The 
seven medallions on the neck of the ewer show the planet figures and 
offer no unusual features. The twelve medallions which are aligned in a 
row on the body of the vessel contain representations of the signs of the zodiac 
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in hae jupes domicilia. (fig. 9). Only one of these, the seventh sign, ‘libre, DS 
. . is quite out of the ordinary. Libra is most commonly depicted with its planet- 
.. ` Jord Venus in the guise of a female lute player, seated under the scales. Versions 
. in which a male or a female figure is holding the scales and one with a dancer 
are also known In Schindler's engraving, a strangely shaped bird (with a 
‘human face ?) is depicted in profile under the scales. I know of no parallel 
to such a figuration of Venus. 
The person for whom Schindler's ewer was originally made—Isma‘il ibn 














bowl it is a product of a Mamlük—probably Syrian—workshop. The rather 
crowded, eclectic, and minute decoration of the ewer (the combination of 
` astronomical signs, epigraphic bands, and overall patterns) militate in favour. 


Ahmad al-Wasiti—was undoubtedly a shiite, as the verses inviting curses 2 1 
against the enemies of Husain inscribed on it, clearly indicate. Like the Turin: 


` of dating it rather towards the middle of the fourteenth century than towards | S 


0 its beginning. The Turin bowl and the now—I hope only temporarily—untrace- 
able ewer, so faithfully depicted by Alb. Schindler in 1830 are, to my knowledge, 
the only Mamlük metal works with shiite inscriptions. 





1 of, D. S. Rice, The Wade Cup in the Cleveland Museum of Art, Paris, 1955, figs. 13d, 16-17. 





À YUROK SONG WITHOUT WORDS 
By R. H. Ross and Norma McLzop 


HIS paper is intended as a sequel to our ‘ Five Yurok songs’, published in 
the issue of the Bulletin dedicated to Professor J. R. Firth, and the 
statements there ! made about Yurok music in general apply also to the song 
presented and analysed here. This song was excluded from our previous article, 
not merely for reasons of space, but from a consideration of ita composition. 
In the five songs already published, text and musio, though realized together 
in the singing of the song, could be distinguished and separately analysed. 
In this song (a Brush Dance song ?) the human voice serves simply as a musical 
instrument, and the melody and rhythms making up the music are carried 
on a series of syllable sequences, to which no grammatical or lexical analysis 
can be applied and to which no translation can be given. 

Such wordless songs are not uncommon in the north-west Pacific ares. 
One other such song was recorded from the Yurok Indians, but unfortunately 
technical factors in the recording prevent any musical transcription, and 
similar songs, together with ones having a language text, are to be found in the 
Nootka songs published by Roberts and Swadesh.? 

Clearly, no phonemic nor any other phonological analysis in the usual sense 
of the term in linguistics, can be undertaken on the text of a song of this type, 
wherein the phonic material serves as no more than the vehicle for the rhythmic 
and melodic features of the music. However, a phonetic statement of the 
articulations employed may be made, involving three vocalic and three con- 
sonantal elements, and these may be referred to the three corresponding 
vowels and consonants within the Yurok phonological system, e, 0, a, and 
y, w, ?, respectively. As the analytic procedures normally employed in phono- 
logical analysis are not available in dealing with material of this kind, the 
units set up, and the terms employed in describing them, are subjective in a 
sense in which phonological analyses and transcriptions are not; but it is 
perhaps significant that the transcription here used agrees both with our 
impressionistic record and with statements by the informant of ‘ what she had 
` sung’. As in our previous paper, the lettera of the transcription have approxi- 
mate I.P.A. values, except that y is used instead of j for the palatal semivowel. 

Within the restricted phonetic range of the song text, a symmetrical analysis 
of the vowel and consonant elements is possible. The vowel elements form & 


1 BSOAS, Ivin, 3, 1956, 592-609. 

2 For details see A. L. Kroeber, ‘ Handbook of the Indians of California’, BARB, 78, 1925, 
61-2. 

3 Helen H. Roberts and Morris Swadesh, ' Songs of the Nootka Indians of western Vancouver 
Island’, Trans. Am. Philosophical Soc., N.S., XLV, 3, 1955, 199-327. 
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three point figure e o, with contrast of openness and closeness in one 
a 

dimension, and of frontness with lip spreading and backness with lip rounding 

in the other, this latter being operative with the close members only of the first 

contrast. 

The consonant elements form a similar three point figure, in which y and w, 
the two semivowels or continuants corresponding in place and manner of 
articulation to the vowel elements e and o respectively, contrast with one 
another, and contrast jointly with ?, glottal closure and release. Just as a 
represents the vocalic articulation in Yurok made with minimal interference 
and modification of the glottal tone by tongue and lips, so ? represents the Yurok 
consonantal articulation at the glottis without further supraglottal closure 
or local friction." ° may therefore be regarded as related to y and w in the 
consonantal triangle in the same way as a is related to e and o in the vowel 
triangle, giving the following phonetic inventory of the songs : 


e 0 y w 
a ? 


The syllables made up of these consonantal and vocalie elements are in 
agreement with the syllable structures of Yurok phonology, except that, as in 
the other song texts, a single vowel element may constitute a syllable, whereas 
in normal ‘ prose’ discourse the minimal Yurok syllable is a CV structure. 

The following syllables are found in the song, the figure after each stating 
the number of its occurrences : 

yo (29), °e (14), e (13), ya (6), wa (5), a (2). 
These syllables form repetitive sequences, the otherwise continuous voiced 
articulation being interrupted at various points by ?, the glottal stop. 

In view of the nature of the song, the analysis must be made primarily 
in terms of its musical structure, expressed as melody and rhythm. Using 
the same type of musical phrase symbolism as was used with the previous 
five songs, we may express the phrasing of this song as follows : 

aba, by cC, وه‎ b, Ca xag bg d eea, يل‎ e e a deed, eed, e € © ay. 

In the phrase classes, a and a, are rhythmically the same, and a is wholly, 
and a, mainly, made up of the note a; ag, a3, &,, and a, are all sequences of 
the note a; ag, which occurs finally in the song, has note a predominating and 
is rhythmically comparable to ag, with resolution of d to da 

b and b, are rhythmically and melodically equivalent, b, being a fourth 
above b; b, is equivalent to b truncated at each end; b, is rhythmically 
and melodically similar to b, though a major second above it up to the final 
note. 


1 With this linking of a with ? may be compared the linking of a with the other ‘ glottal’ 
consonant, h, in the Indian phonetic tradition (cf. W. S. Allen, Phonetics yn ancient India, London, 
1953, 50. 
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c and o, are rhythmically and melodically similar initially, وه‎ being a minor 
third below and having 4 En corresponding to Em in c, and the melodic and 
rhythmic progress being suspended in o on the third note; c, is melodically 
and rhythmically comparable to the first three notes of c, but a fourth below. 

d and d, differ only in that d, has a quaver on note d finally, where d has 
two semiquavers, on d and (said) b. 

The song is divided into two parts after the phrase x (bar 11), the division 
being marked by a brief pause (indicated by ' in the musical transcription). 
The two bars of sustained notes preceding the pause are in the nature of a 
cadence formula ; the fall from note g to note d, a note already emphasized 
in the earlier phrases, establishes it as a tonic note in this part of the song, 
and the interval of the fall, a fourth, is the same as that between the notes 
d and a in phrases b and a, (bars 3 and 4). The second part of the song is 
characterized by the appearance of the two new phrase classes, d (d;) and e, 
the absence of c-class phrases, and the disappearance, after روط‎ of the b-class 
phrases. The time is predominantly 1 (3), as against the prevailing 2 time 
of the first part. The whole song is, however, held together as a musical unity 
by the occurrence of a-class phrases initially, finally, and at places throughout 
each part. 

In the first part of the song each a-class phrase looks forward to a b-class 
phrase, by virtue of the repeated a-b-class sequences. Both parts exhibit 
& noticeable interpenetration of phrase groupings (denoted by superscript 
and subscript tie lines in the diagram below). In the first part, a, assumes a 
linking function ; it looks like à continuation of c, (the second c-class phrase) 
comparable to the sustained notes of c, but, from the pattern already estab- 
lished, an a-class phrase looks forward to a b-class phrase; thus a, joins the 
phrases c, and b, across the change of time from A to ae Further overlapping 
is seen in the repetition of a-b-c-class phrase groups interlocking with the 
a-b-class sequences. 

After the cadence and pause, the second part of the song is introduced 
by a new version of the already established and thrice repeated sequence of an 
a- and & b-class phrase. In a, b, familiar rhythms and melodic sequences 
exhibit the notes d, e, and f$, from which the new phrases, d, d,, and e, are 
mainly built up ; moreover an a-b-class group looks forward, according to the 
patterns of the first part of the song, to a c-class phrase, and this structural 
non-finality or expectation serves as a transition, after the closing of the first 
part by the cadence x, to the main body of the second part. 

The structural position of the unifying a-class phrases in each part may be 
noticed. In the first part, a-class phrases are initial in the groups of which 
they are members, and this initiality is maintained in the first phrase group of 
the second part, which has been seen to have a transitional role; thereafter 
in the second part, a-class phrases are final in their groups, the final phrase 
of the song, like the initial phrase, being of this class. 
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The second part of the song, after the introductory transitional phrase 
group, is marked by an increasing intensity as the phrase groups are repeated, 
which perhaps correlated with a heightened intensity in the accompanying 
dance. This intensity is expressed by extending the length of the groups on 
repetition in various ways. The first d e e phrase group is followed by the 
three note phrase a,; the next occurrence of an a-class phrase, ag, comprises 
four notes, in ($) time, and is followed by two successive d-e-e-class phrase 
sequences and then by a d, e e e sequence, the whole group thus exhibiting 
&n extended repetition within a repetition. Throughout, each e phrase is marked 
by an initial emphasis (transcribed "), the increasing frequency of these 
emphases contributing to the building up of the tension. 

This build-up culminates in the shouting rather than singing of the final 
a-class phrase, ag, with the note a, familiar throughout the a-class phrases, 
predominant. | 

The structural divisions and phrase groupings of the song are shown in the 
diagram following, wherein superscript tie lines indicate repeated phrase 
groups, and subscript lines indicate the links between these groups that have 
been described above : 


T 
First part: halbe Cy Os by €, X, 
RE OS TS RN 
Second part: á, Dg 0 6 5 a, يل‎ 6 6 2; dééd, ed, Gee ay 


Each part is of internal binary structure. In the first part, a repetition 
of a-b-class groups is followed by a new section with the new c-class phrases, 
just as the second section of the second part brings in the new phrases d (d,) 
and e. In the second part the transitional group ag b; represents a reduced 
version of the repeated a-b-class groups of the first section of the first part of 
the song, and the second section, with its new phrases, may be regarded as an 
expanded correlate of the second section of the first part. 

The structural relations between the phrases and phrase groups of the song 
have been diagrammatized above ; ita musical constitution may be summarized 
in the formula below, wherein /: :/ and //::// represent one or more 
repetitions of the enclosed element or sequence, ( ) represents intermittent 
presence of the element enclosed, and the letters represent phrase classes : 


I II 
اام ا س‎ 
1 2 1 2 
سے سس سے‎ 


eS‏ حلم 
/:ab:/  /:e:/abex ab //:d/:e:/(a)://‏ 


In a song of this type, without an independently meaningful text, there can 
clearly be no correlation between text and music of the sort and to the extent 
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that could be analysed and stated in the five songs treated in our previous 
paper. However, certain parallels between the syllabic structure of the text 
pieces corresponding to the musical phrases may be noticed. 

Glottal stops, essentially an interruption of the singing voice, are only 
found initially in stretches of text coterminous with musical phrases (except 
between bars 10 and 11 within the cadence piece x); but, on the other hand, 
such stretches are not in all cases initiated by a glottal stop. In the second part 
of the song the stretches of text corresponding to the musical phrases d (d,) 
and e are all of the form ?e yo or e yo. The syllable sequence ?e yo wa ya, 
found at the beginning and end of the song and intermediately, is always 
Sung as an a-Class phrase, and the similar syllable sequence ?e yo wa is also 
sung on an a-class phrase, a, ; thus the unifying function of the a-class phrases, 
noted earlier in the musical analysis of the song, is largely paralleled by the 
repetition of the syllable sequence associated with it. 

In the text of the song that follows, the same conventions apply that 
were used in our previous paper; chromatis signs hold throughout the bar in 


which they are used, unless cancelled ; f represents a note said rather than 


sung ; and the single line of notes below the stave represents an accompanying 
rhythmic tapping. 











am ra aic eur‏ جج اي م T‏ جم جج م 
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اجنو ت و "CRUE‏ چ (NTA‏ اا INR‏ ی ی ی EN‏ ی "ES Ern EE‏ ی ی 
a L.— deu: DUBEY FOR EE DUIS A A AT XD c Rt os Bem EEN VERNON‏ 
emen‏ ا ES © m m E eT FACE Ree RAE EF Vx RAT‏ 
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e yo fe yo wa yo e yo 
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A NOTE ON THE DERIVATION OF HINDI 
UBAR KHABAR 


By BABURAM fAKSENA 


OR the Hindi term &bar khàbar ‘ uneven or unshapely place or ground ’, 

no satisfactory derivation has so far been suggested. The expression 

evidently originates from two words, of which the latter, Khabar, may be 

connected with Skt. kharva-, Pkt. khabba-, with the -ra suffixed as in so many 

other words of NIA. Skt. kharva- means ‘ low, dwarfish ' according to Monier- 

Williams’s Sanskrit-English dictionary, where it is cited from the lexicons, 
and this meaning may well fit in here. 

The word &bar may be connected with either Skt. urvara or with the Skt. 
root ud-vrt. The former means ‘fertile soil, land in general, soil, the earth’ 

-and is perhaps to be associated with Skt. uru- ‘ wide, broad, extensive’. The 
latter root means ' to go upwards, rise, ascend, swell t; three derivatives from 
this may be relevant: (i) udvarta- ‘ superfluous, redundant, left over as a 
remainder’; (ii) udvarttta- ‘raised, elevated, perfumed, scented, rubbed’; 
(iii) udvrtta- ‘ swollen up, swelling, prominent, turned up, opened, opened up’. 
, There are in Hindi the following words in which these senses are retained : 

(a) ubarnà ' to be left over as superfluous, to flow out’ ; 

(b) uptan ‘ unguent, scented material to be rubbed on the body’ ; 

(c) übar (with khabar) ‘raised up, high’. 

The last, (c), may well be connected with the Skt. form (i1) udertta- > Pkt. 
wovalta-/ubbatta- > NIA dibar. The literal meanings of the two words bar 
and khabar would separately be ‘ raised up’ and ‘ low’ respectively ; combined 
together the term would mean ‘ uneven '—i.e. ‘ raised in some parta and low in 
others?. Only this eombined form occurs in Hindi; the constituent words 
have no independent existence. 


S 


NOTES ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF SEA DAYAK 
By N. C. Scorr 


N my Dictionary of Sea Dayak, I gave a scheme for the systematic spelling 

of the language in a table that is reproduced below. The following notes 

on the phonetic interpretation of this spelling are based on the pronunciation 

of speakers from the Second Division of Sarawak. The descriptions refer 

to words spoken. in isolation, which have slightly increased stress on the final 
syllable. 


A SommwR FOR THE SYSTEMATIO SPELLING OF SEA DAYAK 











| 1 and 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
= 
(i) (i) 

A b a b a p 
letter At { p $ am { p i i 
from d u d u k 
col. 4, i e i m 

or n j n j n 
cols. 3 ch ch ng 
and 4, 8 8 i 

followed g g r 
by e ng { k ng { k 8 
m m h 
ng ng (i) 
ny ny a 
i i e 
r r 1 
w 0 
(ii) y u 
the aq 
above eq 
doubled g 
(but oq 
cch, nng, ug 
nny) ay 
aw 
uy 


























The scheme assumes nine positions or ‘ places’ in the spelling of Sea Dayak words. 
Place 8 is always filled ; other places are not necessarily so ın particular words, The symbols 
in the numbered columns above are sufficient to distinguish the differences that must be 
recognized as possible in each of the filled places. When Place 9 is filled, only three differences 
are necessary in Place 8, symbolized by a, 4, u, in (i); when Place 9 is not filled, there are 
thirteen possible differences in Place 8, for which symbols are provided in (i1). 

In the following examples, the current spelling is given first, followed in brackets by 
the systematic spelling with the numbers of the places filled in each case: selempepat 
[selempepat, 1, 2, 3, 4(1), 6, 7, 8(i), 9]; empelawa [mpelawag, 2, 4(1), 5, 7, B{ii)] kampong 
[kampung, 4{i), 5, 6, 7, 8(i), 9]; peti ‘a box’ (peii, 4(1), 6, 7, 8(ü)]; peti ‘a trap’ [petiq, 
4(i), 5, 7, 8(3)] ; pah [paa 4(i), 5, 8(i), 91; His (tks, 4(ü), Š, 7, 8(3)] ; mata [maya, iere 
5, 7, 8(h)); das (dai, 4(), 5, 8(4i)] ; alai [alay 5, 7, 8(ii)] ; empat [mpat, 6, 7, 81), 9] ; 
(ug, 7, 8iiy. 
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1. It is convenient to begin with Column 5, which refers to the vowel of 
the penultimate syllable of any word of more than one syllable. The letter 
a implies a front open vowel in the pronunciation, as in asap," asap, ‘ smoke’ ; 
the letter ¢, an unrounded front vowel nearer to Cardinal e than to Cardinal i, 
as in pitak, peta?, ‘a poisonous insect’; and the letter u, a rounded back vowel 
nearer to Cardinal o than to Cardinal u, as in kuku, koko, ‘a claw’. In words 
written with e in the penultimate syllable, the pronunciation has either a weak 
central vowel or (most commonly when a liquid follows) no vowel-sound in 
that syllable; thus ketam, ketam, ‘a carpenter’s plane’, and beras, beras or 
bras, ‘ husked rice’. 

2. The phonetic interpretation of the letters in Column 8, which refers to 
the vowel of the final syllable, depends on the presence or absence of one of the 
consonants from Column 9. When one of these consonants follows, the letter a 
implies a front open vowel, as in kapak, kapa?, ‘an axe’; the letter +, a 
diphthong with movement from an unrounded front vowel closer than Cardinal 
e to an unrounded central vowel, as in petik, poteo?, ‘a spot’; and the letter 
u, a diphthong with movement from a rounded back vowel closer than Cardinal o 
to an unrounded central vowel, as in buluh, boloeh, ‘ bamboo’. 

3. When none of the consonants in Column 9 follows, the vowel-letter may 
be (a) final, (b) followed by the letter q, (c) followed by y or w. 

(a) When final, the letter a implies an unrounded open vowel advanced 
from Cardinal a, as in dada, dada, ‘the chest’; the letter e, an unrounded 
half-open front vowel, as in tuge, togs, ‘bean sprouts’; the letter ?, an un- 
rounded front vowel closer than Cardinal e, as in tupi, tope, ‘a hat’; the 
letter o, a rounded back open vowel, as in pigo, pego, ‘a fishing lamp’; and 
the letter u, a rounded back vowel closer than Cardinal o, as in jelu, dgelo, 
' an animal'. These vowels are relatively long. 

(b) When g follows a, e, t, o, or t in the spelling, the vowel in the pronuncia- 
tion is of the type mentioned in 3 (a), but is usually shorter, and is followed by 
a glottal stop. Examples are karaq, kara?, ‘a banyan’; sapeq, sape?, ‘a two- 
stringed musical instrument’; adig, ade?, ‘a younger brother’; andog, 
andp?, ‘a term of address for girls’; telug, telo?, ‘an egg’. It is to be noted 
that & in Column 9 also implies a final glottal stop, but it has the further implica- 
tion of a preceding vowel of the type referred to in 2 above; thus pasaq, 
pasa?, ‘a kind of bamboo’, but pasak, pasa?, ‘a wedge’; petig, pote?, ‘a 
kind of trap’, but petik, peteo?, ‘a spot’; sulug, solo?, ‘a tree-trunk cut 
to a point”, but suluk, 801002, ‘a kind of plant’. 

(c) The letter y following a or u in the final syllable implies in the first case 
a diphthong with movement from an unrounded open front vowel towards a 
closer unrounded front vowel, as in tikay, tekaë, ‘a mat’, and in the second 
a diphthong with movement from a rounded back vowel closer than Cardinal o 


1 After the orthographic form, an indication of the pronunciation 18 given in terms of the 
LP.A. alphabet. It 1s to be noted that e and 0 denote vowels somewhat closer than Cardinal 
Vowels No. 2 and No. 7 respectively, and d a vowel advanced from Cardinal Vowel No. 5. 
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towards an unrounded half-close front vowel, as in ukuy, okoë, ‘ a dog’. The 
letter مه‎ following a in the spelling of the final syllable implies a diphthong 
with movement from an unrounded open front vowel towards a rounded back 
half-close vowel, as in ataw, atad, ‘ the heart’. 

4. There may be no consonant from Column 7 in the spelling. Such a word 
as dat, dae, ‘the forehead’, is disyllabic, and the vowel-letters have the 
implications referred to in 1 and 3 (a). The word kain ‘cloth’, is similarly 
disyllabic, the vowel-letters having the implications referred to in 1 and 3 (b), 
thus kaeen, but the relatively low prominence of the close vowel may result 
in the impression of kajen. The word paat is pronounced with a long vowel, 
pa:t. In the pronunciation of words such as pitt ‘ plaiting’, and tuung ‘ a butt’, 
there is a fairly long vowel followed by a movement to a central unrounded 
vowel before the final consonant, thus pe:et, to:en. There may be some closing 
before the central vowel, giving the impression of pejet, toweg. The few 
words like pit ‘ frying ’, and juug ‘ a push’, are pronounced with a long vowel 
followed by a glottal stop but without centralization, thus pe:?, d3o:? ; cf. 3 (b) 
above. 

5. All vowels immediately following a nasal are pronounced with nasality, 
as in mata, mfita, ‘an eye’; guns, gonë, ‘ a sack’. The nasality persists through 
the vowel of the final syllable if there is no intervening consonant, as in mua, 
móü, ‘ the face’, or if y or w appears between the vowel-letters of the spelling, 
as in maya, m&jü, ‘a season’, pengawag, penüwü?, ‘ an occupation ’. 

6. In Columns 4 and 7, the letters b, p ; d,t; g, k, imply voiced and voiceless 
plosives, bilabial, alveolar, and velar; j and ch imply a voiced and a voiceless 
prepalatal affricate. The letters m and n imply a voiced bilabial and a voiced 
alveolar nasal respectively, and the digraphs ng and ny, a voiced velar and a 
voiced palatalized alveolar nasal respectively. The letter s implies a voiceless 
sibilant; 1 a fairly clear voiced lateral; and r, a voiced alveolar roll. The 
letters w and y in Column 7 imply a labio-velar and an unrounded palatal 
glide. These are not found in native words initially in the disyllable, but 0 
occurs in the borrowed word toayang, wajan, ‘a play’. 

7. The plosives and affricates and the sibilant may be preceded by a 
homorganic nasal as shown in Columns 3 and 6, e.g. mbawang, mbawan, ‘ a sour- 
fruit’; antu, anto, ‘a spirit’; insap, insap, ‘a Dayak cigarette’; tanggaq, 
tanga?, ‘a ladder’. The voiced plosives and affricates are often very gentle 
in this case, and the distinction by ear of rambug ‘ a kind of flowering plant’, 
and ramug ‘ timber’, may depend mainly on the absence of nasality from the 
final vowel of the first word, thus ram(b)o?, ramó? ; cf. 5 above. 

8. In Column 9, the letters p, t, k, imply a final voiceless unexploded stop 
with bilabial, alveolar, and glottal closure respectively. The letters m and ^ 
and the digraph ng imply a final voiced nasal, bilabial, alveolar, and velar 
respectively. The letter | implies & final lateral with & resonance between 
clear and dark ; r, an alveolar roll, frequently voiceless at pause ; s, a voiceless 
sibilant ; and h, a voiceless glottal fricative. 
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9. In the pronunciation of words of more than two syllables, the syllables 
preceding the penult have either a weak central vowel or no vowel-sound, 
thus pematang, pamatay, ‘an embankment’; perengka, perenka or proyka, 
‘equipment’. Words hke gegudi ‘a kite’, and lelayang ‘a swallow’, are 
pronounced either with a central vowel in the first syllable or with a long 
initial consonant, thus gegode or g:ode, lelajay or Lajan. Some other words 
are pronounced, at any rate by some speakers, with a long initial consonant but 
appear to have no alternative pronunciation with a central vowel in the ante- 
penultimate syllable. Examples of these are llke, Leke, ° a thole-pin °, ppakan, 
p:akan, ‘a kind of durian’. 


TWO SYRIAC INSCRIPTIONS FROM HARRAN 
By J. B. SEGAL 
(Appendix by Donald Strong) 
(PLATES I-II) 


T is remarkable that no Syriac inscriptions have been discovered hitherto 
at Harran or in its immediate vicinity. Cuneiform tablets have been 
unearthed, and these reflect the prominence of the city in ancient times. 
But written records in Syriac have been strangely absent. And yet we know 
that for more than a millennium—certainly until the eleventh century—the 
indigenous inhabitants of Harran spoke Syriac. Lying only about 30 kilo- 
metres south of Edessa, the home of classical Syriac, Harran was nevertheless 
able to maintain jealously its distinctive character and traditions. The 
Harranian planet-worshippers, whose ceremonies were observed and described 
by Muslim historians of the tenth century, wrote Syriac and employed it in 
their ritual ; and at least one temple remained in their hands until the eleventh 
century.$ 
The provenance of the two inscriptions which are published here for the 
first time is therefore of some interest.* They were discovered at Harran by my 
colleague Dr. D. 8. Rice in 1951, when he was engaged in the excavation of the 
Great Mosque there; and they were inspected by me in the course of a visit 
to the vilayet of Urfa in the following year. The first text, of four lines, is 
inscribed on a stone, approximately 120 cm. by 50-65 cm., that now stands 
loosely inserted on the western side of the ruined city wall The second—it 
consists of three words only—is written on the abacus of a Corinthian capital 
that has been detached from its column.5 In 1951-2 the capital was used 
as a seat in a shop in the modern village of Harran. Tt is now in the care of the 
local authorities. 


1 Pognon found a cuneiform tablet of the period of Nabonidus at Eski Harran in 1906; 
Inscriptions sémitiques de la Syrie, de la Mésopotamie ei de la région de Mossoul, 1 ff., Sidney 
Smith, Babylonian historical texts, 36, and E. Dhorme, Revue d'Asayriologte, xırt, 1947. In 
1949 a stele with a cuneiform text of which little is now legible was recovered by Bay Nuri 
Gokge, apparently at Agagi Yarimea; Anatolian Studies, 1, 1951, 80, 108-110. A valuable 
collection of cuneiform tablets was unearthed at Sultantepe north of Harran by Seton Lloyd 
in 1961-2 ; O. R. Gurney, ‘ The Sultantepe tablets ', Anatolan Studies, 11, 1952, and the following 
years. In 1956 three important stelae of the period of Nabonidus were discovered by D. S. Rice 
in the area of the Great Mosque at Harran itself, 

* Bee the discussion in A. Mez, Geschichte der Stadt Harran . . . bis zum Hinfall der Araber. 

3 D. Chwolson, Ssabier und der Saabismus, 1, 666; cf. Rice, ‘Medieval Harran’, Anatolian 
Studies, 11, 1952, 48 f. 

* It is these inscriphons to which I refer in BSOAS, xvi, 1, 1954, 15, n. 1. I may, however, 
have been wrong there in suggesting that the shorter of these two inscriptions 18 from a church ; 
ومع‎ the discussion on p. 520 below. 

5 Plate I1; see the Appendix by Dr. Donald Strong, of the eet of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities of the British Museum. 
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It ig with particular pleasure that I record here my gratitude to the officials 
of the Turkish Department of Antiquities who granted me facilities to visit 
Harran in 1952; to Mr. Seton Lloyd, O.B.E., F.B.A., Director of the British 
Institute of Archaeology at Ankara, whose encouragement was as invaluable 
as it was unfailing; and especially to Dr. D. 8. Rice, Reader in Islamic Art 
and Archaeology in the University of London, for his great generosity and 
patience. This is no formal expression of thanks ; without the help of these 
gentlemen the inscriptions would not have come to my knowledge. 

Letters whose reading is doubtful in the inscriptions are marked in the 
transcription by a dot below; readers are referred to the accompanying 
facsimiles. 


1. Harran: in western wall of city. From squeeze, photographs, and 
drawings. The letters are traced in red (Plate I.) 


aie PET 


| SRÓN y d, 
SES Rue 


Scale: 





102 pha am 1 This (is) the burial-place 
كدحتدحورحيذد لمر‎ 2 made by ‘Abhdai (?) (a) at YRM (?) (b) for me (c) 


hwrazmhhsÂo 3 and for BRT YRMK (?) (a) [my] sister (?) (b) 
بمعدم حل‎ omid 4 (a) both of them (؟)‎ (b) in equal parts (c). 
1 On this of. E. Littmann, Semstic snseriphons (Part 1v of the Publications of an American 


Archaeological Expedstion to Syria sn 1899-1900), 1904, 30. The practice of retracmg the letters 
of ancient inscriptions in red paint continues in the Urfa region to the present day. 
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L.1: The form bt (classical Syriac byt) is found in early Syriac inscriptions 
at Edessa, Pognon, op. cit., 80 f., 89. A rare example in Christian Syriac is 
bt m'mdwt? in the text at Dehes dated about A.D. 500; see Littmann, op. cit., 
23 ff., Pognon, op. cit., 154. Bt is usual in Palmyrene ; J. Cantineau, Grammaire 
du palmyrène épigraphique, 48. 

The phrase bt gbwr is found in Palmyr.; so, for example, Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, 1, 199. It occurs also in the pagan Syriac inscription of the tomb of 
GW (f) at Edessa ; the present text from Harran supports Pognon’s reading 
bt in that inscription (op. cit., 80 f.) against Sachau’s byt (° Edessenische 
Inschriften ', ZDMG, xxxv1, 1882, 164 f.). 

L. 2: (a) The eighth letter in this line is not attached to the letters that 


follow ; the second word of the line is therefore DRY. I have preferred *BDY, 


not ‘my servant’, but as pr. n. *Abhdai is found in Palmyr., de Vogüé, Syrie 
centrale. Inscriptions sémitiques, 13 (No. 7.2), and Répertoire d’épigraphie 
sémitique, T55A.5, at Hatra, A. Caquot, Syria, xxix, 1952, 103 f., and in 
Nabatean, J. Starcky, Revue Biblique, LXI, 1954, 164-5, 170 ; it is well-known 
in Phoenician and Hebrew (“JAY 1 Chr. vi, 29; 2 Chr. xxix, 12; Ezra x, 
26, where, however, MT renders ‘Abhdi). A Christian ‘Abhdiya died a martyr 
in Persia, J. 8. Assemanus, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 1, 192. The cognate name 
‘Abhda was frequent among Syrian Christians, W. Wright, Catalogue of the 
Syriac manuscripts in the British Museum, 266a, 711b, etc., Assemanus, op. 
cit., 1, 192, rz, 387; perhaps cf. also Tell-‘Abdah near Harran, which was, 
according to Ibn Jubair, the site of an ‘ancient building’, Travels of Ibn 
Jubair, ed. W. Wright-de Goeje, 248.2. The pr. n. ‘Abhdu (frequent in 
Nabatean and found in Palmyr., RES, 285.6, Littmann, Journal Asiatique, 
9e Bér., xvi, 1901, 375) was evidently in common use at Edessa in the pagan 
period of the first-third centuries a.p., the period to which this inscription 
probably belongs. There was an early king of Edessa of this name, ‘ Dionysius 
of Tell-Mahre', Chronicle, ad am. 1884 and R. Duval, ‘ Histoire d'Édesse 
...°, JA, 8 Bér., xvi, 1891, 125; an ‘Abhdu son of ‘Abhdu was ‘ second 
in the kingdom’ at the time of the legendary conversion to Christianity of 
king Abhgar of Edessa by Addai the Apostle, W. Cureton and Wright, Anctent 
Syriac documents . . . , 4.14, 5.21, 7.8, 13.14 (text), and G. Phillips, Doctrine 
of Addas, 17.10 (text). 

(b) Ly ‘for me’, at the end of the line, is certain. The four letters that 
precede it may be read in several ways, but it is probable that the first letter 


is the prep. b ‘in, at’. The three following letters are then BRM. BDM is 
possible, cf. Punic BTBDMY, Lidzbarski, op. cit., 1, 291-2 (No. 136 0), rm, 
18 foot, and Bedhamma, a Christian martyr of Beth Lapat, Assemanus, op. cit., 
1,193. I have preferred, however, to read YRM ; see below on 1. 3(b). 

(c) The change of person is, of course, characteristic of Semitic languages, 
but it is particularly natural here where d‘bd is a formula, ‘made by...’ 
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(rather than an active verb, ‘ which he made’, with emphasis on person and 
gender) Indeed, we find Syriac inscriptions of this period opening with the 
word d'bd without the introductory words ‘ this is the statue (or inscription) ' ; 
d'bd is then equivalent to a pass. pt. introducing the name of the agent, ‘ made 
by...’, of., for example, Pognon, op. cit., 30-1, 51. Where, however, a subject, 
often accompanied by a pronoun, precedes the verb, the latter will always agree 
with it in person and gender, e.g., ‘I... made’ (lst sg.), ‘she... made’ 
(3rd f. sg.) ; see instances in Pognon, op. cit., 77, 80, 81, n. 1, 204, ete. 

L. 3: (a) After wi ‘and for ...’, we expect the name of an individual 
parallel to ly ‘for me’. We should therefore render the following letters b.t 
not as ‘ house, family of’, but as ‘daughter of’. In Palmyr. the spelling bt 
‘daughter’, occurs side by side with bri, Cantineau, op. cit., 47. But in early 
Syriac inscriptions only the latter form has been found, Sachau, op. cit., 153, 
162, 163, 164, and Pognon, op. cit., 80, 83, 206. It is almost certain that here, 
too, we should read bri; there are signs of a short downward stroke after the 
letter b that probably represents the ‘ tail’ of the letter r. 

B 


(b) The five letters following b.t are SERME, which recalls zo in l. 2. 


I have suggested here YRM E, a pr. n. formed from YRM by the addition 
of the suffix -k and ‘ naturalized ' by the further addition of the Syriac ending’. 
The Iranian -£ was certainly attached to Semitic names at a later period ; see 
Nóldeke, ‘ Persische Studien’, Swzungsbertchte d. kaiserl. Akad. d. Wiss. in 
Wien, Phil.-hist. Classe, Bd. cxvi, 1888, 415, Praetorius, ZDMG, tvm, 1903, 
533, Brockelmann, Grundriss d. vergleich. Grammatik d. semit. Sprachen, 1, 223. 
Persian influence in Osrhoene remained strong long after ita final occupation 
by the Romans in the second century. The possible association of YRMK? 
in this text with the modern village Asaÿi Yarimca is discussed below. 

(c) Of the two letters legible at the end of the line 2 is probable—the alterna- 
tive م‎ 18 less likely—and the outline of £ is clear. I read hé[y] ‘ [my] sister’. 
We have no examples of this noun in early Syriac inscriptions, but it may be 
assumed that in the period to which this text belongs, it had already acquired 
the form ht that it retained in classical Syriac. Palmyr. preserves an initial °, 
ht. 

L. 4: (a) There is no sign of erased letters at the beginning of the line. 
The words appear to start in the middle of the line so that the writing should 
end at a point directly under the previous lines. 


rb 
(b) The letters are t dy 


end of the previous line and that dbhwn is vo be rendered ‘ that is in them’, 
or that tr belongs to the previous line and bhwn is to be rendered ‘in them’. 
In view, however, of the next word we should, I think, read tryhwn ‘ both of 
them’; this would refer either to the two graves into which the burial-place 
(l. 1) was divided or to the two persons for whom it was constructed. 

(c) The reading is certain. Hégbwl—the scripho defectiva is found only 


hwn. It is possible that ¢ belongs to a word at the 
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here—is recorded no more than ten times in Syriac literature, and of these no 
fewer than half are direct explanations of the word by commentators and 
lexicographers. The word has an interesting history. It occurs in the Syriac 
version of Is, lxv, 7 (Heb. TT") ; in the non-Christian letter of Mara son of 
Serapion written, perhaps at Samosata, in the second-third century A.D., 
W. Cureton, Spicilegium syriacum, 44.4 (text) ; and in the Syriac translation 
of the writings of Titus of Bostra against the Manichaeans, a translation which 
was made at Edessa probably in the fourth century, Titi Bostrens quae ex opere 
contra Mantchaeos . . . servata sunt, 11.69, ed. P. Lagarde, 117.12. In all these 
passages—and in this inscription from Harran—the word means ‘equally, 
in equal parts’ ; so Brockelmann, Lexicon syriacum, s.v., against Payne Smith, 
Thesaurus, s.v. Its meaning was known to Ephraim Syrus in the fourth century ; 
in his commentary on Is. lxv, 7, he explains it loosely as ' twofold’, Sanct 
Ephraem Syri hymni et sermones, ed. Lamy, I, 195-7. Geiger has suggested 

' that hégbl is a contraction of hd šqbl with elision of d, ' Sprachliche Miscellen ', 
ZDMG, xvin, 1864, 826. But from the root gbl the normal derivative is sqbl, 
not Ígbl. The latter is unlikely to be a local variation peculiar to Osrhoene 
where most of our early examples of higbwl originated ; we find the form sqbi 
in the Syriac version of the Bible and in the Gnostio writings of the school of 
Bardaisan at Edessa, Cureton, op. cit., 12.3 (text). We must therefore, if we 
accept Geiger’s etymology, assume the formula ds > dé > š. 

The word, however, was not in common use, and both its meaning and its 
etymology became blurred. It is next found twice in the epistles of the East 
Syrian patriarch l&o*yahb III in the seventh century, Book of consolations, 
ed. P. Scott-Moncrieff, 21.1, 84.18. Iéo*yahb clearly regarded it as a compound 
of hé ‘feel’, and gbl, for in both instances the word is associated with the 
verb قم‎ and may be rendered ‘ mutual feelings’; cf. Cureton's translation 
‘contest of feelings’ in the letter of Mara already referred to above, 44.4. 
On the other hand, Theodore bar Koni in the ninth century stresses the latter 
part of the word, gbl, and interprets A3gbwl as ‘ openly, in (his) presence’, 
Liber scholiorum, ed. A. Scher (Corpus Script. Christ. Orient., Scriptores Syri, 
Tom. 26), 1, 275.16; and the same view is taken by Bar Hebraeus in his com- 
mentary on Is. lxv, 7, Gregoris Bar Hebraet in Jesasam scholta, ed. O. F. Tullberg, 
in loc. The lexicographer Išo“ bar ‘Ali, also in the ninth century, compromises, 
explaining the word as ‘in (his) presence, in the presence of (his) feelings’, 
while in the following century the lexicon of Iso‘ bar Bahlul adds the meaning 
‘ twofold ’, like Ephraim Syrus 600 years earlier. 


What conclusions may we draw from this brief inscription? In the first 
place, it can, on the basis of the script, be assigned to the second or the third 
century ; there are no points above and below the letters r and d and, more 
important, the letter m still has not the final form. Secondly, it appears to 


1 See my article in BSOAS, xvi, 1, 1954, 30 ff. 
VOL. XX. i 33 
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record the setting-up of a joint burial-place by a man for himself and his sister.! 
In Nabatean and Palmyrene funerary texts we have examples of the division of 
tombs, even between members of more than one family? Finally, the absence 
of Christian formulae in this inscription from Harran indicates that it is pagan, 
and that it is a welcome addition to the small group of pagan Syriac texts found 
so far at Sumatar Harabesi, at Serrin, and in the neighbourhood of Urfa. 
Its provenance suggests that the ‘Abhdai of this inscription belonged to the 
Harranian sect of planet-worshippers whose cult survived to the Muslim era 
and is described by Ibn al-Nadim, Mas'udi and others.* 

The names YRM and YRMK’—if these readings are correct—are of special 
interest. They recall the names of the villages Yukari Yarimca and Asaÿi 
Yarimca which to-day stand about six kilometres to the north-west of the 
modern Harran. There seems to be an ez hypothesi connexion between Agagi 
Yarimea and the worship of Sin, for it was apparently there that a stele bearing 
the emblem of that deity and & mutilated cuneiform text was recovered in 
1949.5 The present inscription seems to indicate that there was a pagan burial- 
place at Y RM in the second-third century. If we accept the equation of YRM 
and its derivative YRMK° with Yarimca, it may be inferred that a temple to 
Sin stood in the vicinity of the modern village of that name. It will be recalled 
that it was on his return from a visit to a temple of Sin on his birthday in April 
217—the period of this inscription—that the Emperor Caracalla met his death 
at the hands of an assassin on the road from Harran to Edessa *; but there 
may well have been more than one shrine to Sm at Harran. 


2. Harran: on abacus of capital. From squeeze, rubbing, photographs, 
and drawings. (Plate IL.) 

The letters are clear and well-formed. The corner of the abacus to the right 
of the inscription is broken off. There is space on the abacus to the left of the 
text for more writing ; since none was added, we must assume that the inscrip- 
tion 13 complete. 


1 of, the Nabatean inscription of the first century A.D., G. A. Cooke, À text-book of North- 
Semitic inscriptions, 224 (No. 81). 

3 Cooke, op. cit., 236 (No. 91), 308 (No. 143), 310 (No. 144). 

3 On the Serrin insoription see Pognon, op. oit , 15 ff., and B. Moritz, ‘ Syrische Insohriften ’, 
in M. von Oppenheim, Inschriften aus Syrien, Mesopotamien und Kleinasien, 158. Pagan Syriac 
inscriptions at Sumatar Harabesi are described by Pognon, op. cit., 28; those at Kirk Magara 
and elsewhere in the vicinity of Urfa by Pognon, op. cit., 76, 86, 103, 179, 204, and Moritz, op. ot., 
165, 171. See the list in BSOAS, xvi, 1, 1954, 14. To this list must now be added five brief 
inscriptions at Sumatar Harabesi, three at Urfa itself on the walls of cave tombs, two inscribed 
at the side of stone figures in relief (one at Diyarbekir, the other at Urfa), and the inscrrptions 
on four mosaic floors at Urfa; all were found during a season at Urfa m 1956, and will be 
published shortly 

* Chwolson, op. ort., IL 

5 C. J. Gadd in S. Lloyd and W. Brice, ‘ Harran ', Anatolian Studies, I, 1951, 108-10; cf. 1b., 
80, 93-96. 

* Dio Cassius, LXxvin.5; Herodian, Ant. Caracalla, 13.8-6; Spartian, Ant. Caracalla, 
6.6, 7.1-2. 
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N^CUOAN DNO 


Scale. 





s i9 
Fra. 2 


«imaj Built by) (?) (a) Bar(b)KME? (c) 


(a) bn ‘ among us’ gives no suitable sense. It may be suggested that one 
letter has fallen away on the portion of the stone that is missing to the right 
of the insoription. If a letter is then to be supplied at the beginning of the 
inscription, it is likely to be one that is not joined to a following letter; there 
is a tendency in this text to use ligatures, but the b of bn is not attached to 
a previous letter. The choice of the missing letter must depend in no small 
degree on the view that is taken of the function of this capital. If the capital 
stood in a temple this may be a dedicatory text. Is the bust conventional, 
or does it depict a particular individual? If we accept the latter view, we 
may propose reading rlbn, ‘ our lord’, less probably s]bn, ‘elder’. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, the capital was erected, or re-used, in a private mansion. 
In this case, a possible reading is z]bn, ‘ bought (by)'. This, however, can 
be no more than conjecture ; there are no parallels for a Syriac inscription upon 
a capital with a bust. 

It is best to assume that there is no letter missing at the beginning of the 
text, and that bn is an abbreviation for bn[yt ‘I built’ or bn[ ‘he built”. 
The mark of abbreviation, a horizontal stroke above the shortened word, is 
omitted ; of. the suggested reading of Littmann, Semitic inscriptions (Part Iv 
of the Publications of an American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899— 
1900), 1904, 47—48 (No. 22). The abbreviation sign is missing also over the 
letters of the date Soh haz in Littmann, Publications of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909. Division rr. 
Semstto inscriptions. Section B: Syriac inscriptions, 23 (No. 23). 

(6) Brk ‘ thy son’ or ‘ bless’ is unlikely since the letter & is in the initial/ 
medial form. 

(c) The pr. n. KMR? is found in Palmyr., RES, 284.3 (cf. Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, 1, 343), and in Nabat., RES, 2059 (Littmann, op. cit., Section A : 
Nabataean inscriptions, 31, No. 34), and Safaitic. The pr. n. Bar KMR’ is 
a conjectural reading in the document from Edessa dated A.D. 243 which was 
discovered at Dura Europos, Torrey, Zeitschrift für Semitsstsk, x, 1935, 36, 39 ; 
bny KME is found in Palmyr., RES, 451.2 and 2150.4. The Syriac name 
survived until the eleventh century when there was a patriarch Athanasius 
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abu 'IFarag Bar Kammar, Bar Hebraeus, Chronicon ecclesiasticum, ed. 
J. B. Abbeloos and T. J. Lamy, 459. He was a native of Amid, and his 
family or clan were the Bnai Kammara. 

KMR has nothing to do with Arabic la, as Payne Smith, op. cit., s.v., 


maintains; the name occurs too early in Syriac and cognate languages and, 
moreover, Syriac has its own Amara. In Palmyr. kmr means ‘ priest’, and so, 
too, at Hatra; Caquot, Syria, xxx, 1953, Nos. 34 and 39 and xxxu, 1955, 
No. 51. In Syriac, however, this noun is represented only by the form kwmr’. 
Bar KMR’ should probably be connected with kmr ‘be black’. The pr. n. 
would then be an adjectival form with doubling of m; for this form with 
colours, cf. Nôldeke, Syriac grammar, tr. Crichton, 115-17, and the pr. n. 
Abhgar "Ukk&ma. 


The inscription is not easy to date on epigraphical evidence. The writing 
is in elegant contrast to that of the first inscription discussed in this article, 
but this need not in itself postulate a late date. The absence of a point over 
the letter r suggests that it was engraved not later than the sixth century !; 
the curved shape of the r is probably early.* We may—with some hesitation— 
assign the inscription to the fourth-fifth century. This conclusion does not 
conflict with the date ascribed to the capital itself by Dr. Strong.? 

We cannot tell with certainty whether Bar KMR?’ was Christian or pagan ; 
but it is probable that he was pagan. From the accounts of Julian’s visit to 
Harran in the fourth century and from the contemporary writings of Ephraim 
Syrus, we know that the Christian community there was a harassed minority.* 
À similar picture is given in the journal of the Frankish woman pilgrim, Silvia 
(Aetheria) : 

* In the city of Harran itself, apart from a few clergy and holy monks 

(who, however, stay outside its walls), I found not a single Christian ; 

all were pagans '.5 


This description of Harran may belong to the sixth century. Certainly 
in the reign of the Emperor Maurice the pagans of Harran included the governor 
of the town, and were prominent enough to be mercilessly persecuted by their 


1 Littmann, Semitic inscriptions (Part Iv of the Publications of an American Expedition to 
Syria ın 1899-1900), 1904, 12, and above, p. 517, n. 1. 

3 Littmann, op. at., 11 f. 

* Below, p. 521. 

* See Mez, op. cit. 

5 S. Silvae (Aetheriae) peregrinatio, 20.8, ed. P. Geyer (Corpus Script. Eccles. Latin., Tom. 
xxxix, 00) 

€ K. Meister, ° De itinerario Áetheriae abbatigsne . . .', Rheinisches Museum, LXIY, 1909, 
337. This Latin journal has been ascribed also to the fourth and fifth centuries; see the 
bibliography in U. Monneret de Villard, Rendiconii dell’ Acad. Naz. des Lincei (Classe di Scienze 
Morah . . . ), Ser. virt, vol. vi, faso. 3-4, 1951, 90, n. 7. The date suggested by Meister remains. 
however, the most probable. 
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Byzantine rulers: It is unlikely, then, that this inscription, written with so 
graceful a flourish on this florid capital, would have been set up by a Christian— 
even outside the city walls—in the period to which I have ascribed it. 


APPENDIX BY DONALD STRONG 


The inscribed capital from Harran illustrated on Pl. IL? is an orthodox 
Roman Corinthian capital with two ranges of acanthus leaves, angle volutes, 
inner helices, and profiled abacus. It belonged originally to a small free- 
standing column and is carved on all four faces ; recutting at the back suggests 
that it was re-used later, perhaps in an engaged order. On the principal face 
the space between the angle volutes is taken up by a bust clad in a sleeveless 
tunic fastened by a pin on the right shoulder; the helices, on a reduced scale, 
are sketchily carved below the bust. 

In the details of the carving, the capital has the usual features common to 
Corinthian capitals in the eastern Roman provinces. The pointed, deeply 
concave leaves of the ‘acanthus spinosus’ with deep-cut ribs and the flat 
volutes and helices are characteristic of this class of capital; less usual, 
but not uncommon in Roman Syria, is the absence of cauliculi from which the 
volutes and helices spring in the orthodox capital. Similar capitals are to be 
found elsewhere in Osrhoene—at, for example, Shatal and Sumatar Harabesi 
in the Tektek Mountains.‘ 

The presence of a bust carved on one face makes the Harran capital so far 
unique in the area. Figured capitals of various types were, of course, wide- 
spread in the Roman world.’ One notable series of capitals with busts derives 
from South Syria, and we may assume that such capitals were not uncommon 
throughout Roman Syria.” Unfortunately, the bust on our capital has lost 
its face and the upper part of the head, but it is almost certainly male, and 
human rather than divine. If the capital derives from a tomb monument, it 
could be & portrait like the busts in the architecture of a tomb chamber at 
Urfa. But human busts also occur in a purely decorative context in the area— 


1 Chronicon ad annum Christi 1234 pertinens, LXXIX, od. J. B. Chabot (Corpus Script. Christ. 
Orient., Vol. 81, Scripiores Syri, Tom. 36, 214). 

3 Dimensions: height, 84 cm., lower diameter 28 om. The material is the local limestone. 

3 The general type of Syrian Corinthian capitals is well 1llustrated by E. Weigand in ‘ Baalbek 
und Rom ', Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archáologisches Instituts, xx1x, 1914, 87-01. For the absence 
of caulionli see, for example, the capitals of the Triumphal Arch at Gerash, C. H. Kraeling (ed.), 
Gerasa, a city of the Dodecapolis, 1938, pl. XId. 

* The dependence of architectural ornament in Osrhoene on Roman Syria is illustrated 
by the capitals of the two honorific columns at Urfa (Edessa). These compare very closcly 
with the capitals of the North Temple at Gerash ; Weigand, art. cit., Beil. 2, fig. 15. 

5 Some of the more common forms are briefly described by E. von Mercklin, Arch. Anzeiger, 
1925, cols. 161-70. 

* D. Schlumberger, Syria, xiv, 1933, 283-317. 

7 A fine capital at Vienne but almost certainly of Syrian workmanship, with busts of deities 
on all four faces, is described by Weigand, art. cit., Beil. 2, fig. 11. 
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as, for example, at Sumatar Harabesi where they take the place of lions’ 
heads on the sima of a cornice. 

The absence of dated parallels in Osrhoene makes it difficult to fix the date 
of this capital. The type seems to go back to the late first century A.D. and, 
presumably, developed very little through the next two centuries. In the 
third century the acanthus leaf capital was largely superseded in Osrhoene 
by the plain leaf capital (also a Syrian form), and a capital of the acanthus leaf 
type, quite competently carved and with no obviously late features, is not 
likely to be much later than the first half of the third century A.D. 


TIBETAN GSEB AND COGNATE WORDS 


By WALTER SIMON 
I 


HE entry gseb in Jüschke's Tibetan dictionary," which has been taken over 
almost without a change into that compiled by Sarat Chandra Das,’ 
poses a problem in so far as it differs in an important point from the entries 
to be found in the dictionaries of A. Csoma de Kórós,? I. J. Schmidt,* and that 
of the Catholic Missionaries of Tibet, generally referred to as Desgodins' 
dictionary. While all these dictionaries are in agreement on the meaning of 
* stallion °, which has been listed by J(äschke) under I, the difference occurs in 
the treatment of gseb (alternating with seb), listed by J under II. The definitions 
are as follows : 
(i) Csoma : 
(a) (p. 296) 
seb 
khrod 
seb lam 
gsaft lam 
(b) (p. 38) 
gseb a heap, pile, crowd, assemblage 
(ii) Schmidt : 
(a) (p. 596) 
seb oder khrod Menge, Gedränge, ein Haufe, eine Ansammlung ; 
ein Stoss, Schober 
seb lam ein kurzer Strich, ein heimlicher Weg 
gsaf lam idem 
(b) (p. 612) | 
gseb ein Haufen, eine Ansammlung etc. ; s. seb 
(ii) Deagodins f : 
(a) (p. 1023) 
seb, gseb = khrod rassemblement, réunion 
gseb lam — gsaf lam carrefour, route secrète 
(b) (p. 1049) 
gseb, seb troupe, tas, rassemblement 
Akhrigs gseb réunir ensemble, condenser 


} s. assemblage, crowd, crew; heap, pile, rick, stack 


] a short cut, a secret way or road 


1 H. A. Jaschke, A Tibetan-English dictionary, London, 1881 (reprinted 1934). 
3 Tibetan-English dictionary, Caloutta, 1902, p. 1309. 
3 Essay towards a dictvonary, Tibetan and English, Caloutta, 1834. 
* Tibetisch-deutsches Worterbuch, St. Petersburg, 1841. 
5 Dictionnaire thibétain-latin-frangate par les Misstonnatres catholiques du Thibet, Hongkong, 
1899. 
° I have omitted the Latin definitions. 
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groft gseb villages dont les maisons sont contigues 
dmag gseb armée 
(iv) J'äschke (p. 590) 5 
IT. also seb, 

1. the narrow INTERSTICES between persons or things thronged 
together, hence with na, iu, and la, BETWEEN, AMONG, 
with nas FROM BETWEEN 

(11) khyt mihi gseb la mchoñ the dog leaps into the 
midst of the people ? 
(2) lo-mahs gseb-tu hjog-pa (rGyal-rabs) to put between 
leaves 
(3) sprin-gyi gseb-nas lus phyed hthon? (rGyal-rabs) 
half of his body protrudes from between the 
clouds — rises above, eto. 
(4) grofi-gseb-tu béugs-pa (Mslaraspa) to sit among 
the villagers 
(D) khyed-cag-gi gseb-na Meu-dgal bya-bahs bud-med yod- 
dam? is there a woman among you named 
Meu-dgal ? 
gseb-lam a secret path, by-way, between rocks or underwood 
2. multitude, crowd 
dmag-gseb army 
nags-gseb* forest 
Before elaborating the difference in the treatment of gseb by J and the 
other lexicographers it is necessary to realize that this difference is primarily 
one between Csoma and J, since Schmidt merely translated Csoma’s definitions 
into German and Desgodins' dictionary appeared later than J's. The difference 
may be summarized as follows : 
(1) ل‎ introduces the new meaning of ‘ narrow interstices’, which he illustrates 
by as many aa five examples. 


! I have numbered the examples, adding at the same time the sources from the German 
edition of J's dictionary (Handwörterbuch der tibetischen Sprache, Gnadau, 1871, p. 614), which 


have apparently dropped out in the process of preparing the English version. I take this oppor- 


tunity of mentioning another omission ın the English edition. On p. xxi under ‘ Abbreviations ' 
add: Lt. = Lhan-thabs, a medical work, No. 476 of the ' Verzeichnis’ by [I. J.] Schmidt [and 
O. Bohtlingk (Bulletin de la Classe dea Scrences historiques, philologiques et politiques de l Académie 
Imp. des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, 1v, 1848, ool. 117)]. See now about this work, whose full 
title begins with Bdud-risi snyiñ-po yan-lag brgyad-pa geañ-ba man-flag yon-tan rgyud-kyi lhan- 
thabs, (and its Mongolian version), 1.a. W, Heissig, Die Pekinger lamaistiechen Blockdrucke in 
mongolischer Sprache, Wiesbaden, 1954, pp. 96, eto., and the notes by J. W. de Jong in his review 
of the latter work in T'oung Pao, xum, 1955, 3138-4. See also J, Dictionary, p. 601, s.v. lhan-pa. 

3 This example, which refers to a mad dog, reoccurs s.v. mchofi (p. 166) as mi-seb-la (mchofi) 
end there is translated as among the people ?. 

3 The example reoccurs 8.7. sprin (p. 330). 

4 The compound reooours s.v. nags (p. 300) where it is translated as ‘ an intersected. forest ’. 
See also below, p. 525, n. 2. 
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(2) J retains the meaning of ‘crowd’, given by Csoma, but omits the 
meanings of ' assemblage, heap, pile, rick, stack’. 
(3) J retains the example gseb-lam with the interesting addition ‘ between 
rocks or underwood’. 
(4) J ignores the existence of the synonymous khrod. 
(5) In introducing his new meaning, J is apparently unconcerned with 
the semasiological difficulty he creates when assigning to one and 
the same word meanings as far apart as ‘small interstices’ on the 
one hand and ‘ multitude, crowd’ òn the other. 
I wish to make the following additional comments : 
ad (1) Our examination must start with the five examples which J adduces 
in support of the meaning of ‘ small interstices’. It would appear 
that the meanings adduced by Csoma suffice to account for them, 
viz. the meaning of ‘ crowd’ in the case of exx. 1, 4,1 and D, 
the meaning of ‘pile’ in the case of ex. 2, and that of 
* assemblage ' in the case of ex. 3. 

ad (2) Of the two examples which serve to illustrate the meaning of 
* multitude, crowd’ and which were retained by J, the second 
(nags-gseb) must at some time have been understood by him 
as an example belonging to II, 1 since s.v. nags he translates this 
compound as ‘ intersected forest ’.* 
ad (3) The addition is interesting as it clearly underlines the meaning of 
* (space) between ’. 

ad (4) J defines khrod (p. 52) as ‘ crowd, assemblage, mass, multitude’. 
Csoma (p. 16) has ‘assemblage, crowd; pile, heap; rick, 
stack, etc.’. Among the examples adduced by J, we find nags- 
khrod ‘ dense forest’ (previously translated by Csoma (p. 77) 
as ‘an assemblage of forest’), and an example (from the rGyal- 
rabs) which is, in fact, very reminiscent of J’s examples illustrating 
the use of gseb: deht khrod-dw tha-gctg hjog-pas ' placing the 
princess among their (the girls’) company’. J’s entry concludes 
with the very illuminating remark ‘In Western Tibet khrod- 
pahi 3 nafi-na and nañ-du is the usual expression for “ among "''.1 


Both the usage of khrod in present-day Western Tibet and the example 
adduced from the rGyal-rabs constitute striking parallels to the usage of gseb. 
There is no doubt that they would have prevented a lexicographer of the calibre 
of J from introducing his new meaning if he had been aware of their existence. 


1 J evidently understands grofi-gseb-iu as short for grofi-pohi gseb-tu. 

3 See above, p. 524, n. 4. In the reprint of J’s entry in S. C. Das’ dictionary gseb-nags 
is translated as ‘ dense forest '. 

3 I have substituted khrod-pahs for the dialectal t‘o-pai. . 

* of. also English among from O.E. on gemang, lit. ‘into a crowd’. (See, e.g., H. C. Wyld, 
The universal dictionary of the Enghsh language, London, 1932, p. 32.) 
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In fact, we.may safely assume that this was not the case and that at that time 
J had not seen Csoma’s definitions either. Evidence to this effect is provided 
by the entries khrod and gseb in J’s lithographed Romanized Tibetan and English 
dictionary of 18661 The entry khrod (thod) consists merely of the meanings 
‘multitude, crowd ; great number’. On the other hand, the entry gseb reads 
as follows : 
seb I (g)seb the interstices between the individuals of a multitude of 
persons or things. -lam, byway between rocks or trees ; 
-na among, between: na (nas), from among 
II gseb a male horse or camel 
À comparison of this first draft of the entry gseb in 1866 with its final 
form in J's dictionary of 1881 justifies the assumption that J arrived at his 
meaning of ' interstices’ at an early stage of his lexicographical work, wrongly 
deducing it from such combinations with gseb as gseb-na ‘ between’ and gseb- 
nas ‘from among’, unaware of other usages of gseb, and independently of 
Csoma, Consultation, at a later stage, of Csoma’s dictionary induced him 
merely to make a short addition in both the German edition of 1871 and the 
English edition of 1881, where he limited himself to the meanings of ‘ multitude, 
crowd ’ (or, for that matter, ‘ Haufe, Menge’) listed under II, 2. When doing 
so, he was apparently also unaware of the semasiological difficulty he was 
thereby creating and furthermore overlooked the fact that of the two examples 
in the Enghsh edition? viz. dmag-gseb and nags-gseb, the latter had been 
explained by him under nags as ' intersected forest’, a definition which clearly 
recalls the ‘interstices’. So the parallelism between gseb and khrod was bound 
to escape J, nor can he have been aware at that time of the dialectal usage 
of khrod, mentioned in the 1881 version of his dictionary. 
ad (5) While it is important to note the serious semasiological difficulty 
created by introducing the meaning of ‘ small interstices’, it is 
equally important to stress the qualification which J adds to this 
meaning, viz. ‘ between persons or things thronged together’, 
and the inference he draws therefrom, viz. ‘ hence with na, tu, 
and la between, among, with nas from between’. It is easy 
to see that ‘the state of being close together or thronged 
together’ is a common characteristic of whatever constitutes 
‘an assemblage, a crowd, a crew, a heap, a pile, a rick, a stack’, 
to repeat Csoma’s definitions of gseb, and, as has been pointed 
out under ad (1), the examples adduced by J to illustrate the 
meanings of ‘ between, among’ and ‘from between’ can just 
as well be accounted for by accepting Csoma’s meanings, as by 
proposing the meaning of ‘ small interstices’ postulated by J. 


1 Kyelang in British Lahoul, 1866, pp 132 and 103. 
? The German edition has only dmag-gseb, the meaning of which J queries: ' Heor (?)’. 
* The italics are mine. 
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In the light of the preceding discussion it would therefore seem justifiable 
to abandon this latter meaning, but before doing so we must consider the 
examples given by two Tibetan scholars who, evidently under the influence of 
J, have assigned to gseb similar meanings (Il). It will also be necessary to 
adduce a number of further examples to illustrate the usage of gseb (III). 


II 


The two meanings in question are ‘space between’ and ' narrow inter- 
space’. The former (‘ Zwischenraum ’) is given by A. Grünwedel in his glossary 
to his Legenden des Na-ro-pa, the latter by F. W. Thomas in the glossary which 
constitutes Part rr of his Tibetan literary texts and documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. $ 

Of Grünwedel's two examples the first, listed here as No. 6, recalls No. 4, 
speaking as it does-of a ‘ crowd of children’, the second (No. 7) shows gseb 
as synonymous with Tibetan phuñ-po ‘ heap ', which usually occurs in combina- 
tion with me ‘fire’ to render Sanskrit agniskandha 3 : 

(6) . . . byns-pa-rnams-kyi beeb-tu b£ugs-nas (. . . befand er sich mitten 

unter den Kindern (p. 137)). 

(7) the-tshom med-par meht bseb-tu rgyañs hphyofis (= mohofis) pas (und 
sprang ohne Bedenken mit ausgebreiteten Beinen mitten in das 
Feuer (p. 102)). 

The two passages referred to by F. W. Thomas * are practically identical. 

They describe the emission of rays ' from the juncture of the brows’ : 

(8) . . . smin-mishams-kys gseb-nas de-bäin-g$egs-pahi hod-zer-rnams byuñ-fo 
(from the juncture of his brows came forth the lights called ‘ Tatha- 
gata-form ”). 

A similar sentence (with a number of variants) has been included in the 

Mahàvyutpattt 5 : 

(9) dbuhs gtsug-tor gseb-nas hod-zer byuñ-nas. 

Its Sanskrit equivalent wsnisa-vivarüntarüd raámir ntscaratt would permit 
the reconstruction bhrü-vivarüntarüd * if the original language of the ‘ Inquiry 
of Vimalaprabhà was, in fact, Sanskrit. While sivaräniarad confirms the 
meaning of ' from between for gseb-nas it does not, of course, invalidate the 


1 Leipzig, 1938, p. 232, s.v. beeb.  bseb-tu ‘ dazwischen hinein '. 

2 London, 1955, .م‎ 

3 Beo, e.g., Mahüvyutpatti (Sakaki), No. 224. A further example occurs in the Tibetan transla- 
tion of the passage sacet te mahaty agns-skandhe prapateyuh in the beginning of chapter xxiv of the 
Saddharmapundarika-Sütra : gal-te meli phufi-po chen-por Lhuf-nakañ (Narthang Kanjur, mDo, 
Ja, 255B"). See also below ex. No. 10. 

4 loo. ot., Part 1, 1935, pp. 182 and 248 (Narthang Kanjur, mDo, Pa, p. 342A! and 408Bt-?). 

5 loc. cit., No. 6293, see also Nos. 6301 and 6340. 

* of. also Saddharmapusdarika (ed. by U. Wogihara and C. Tsuchida, Tokyo, 1934, p. 4, 
U. 18-19): bArüvivarüniarüd &rnákoéüd eka rasmir niócarià. Narthang Kanjur, mDo, Ja, 
p. 14A?3: smin-mishams-kyi bar-gyi mdzod-spu-nas hod-zer geig (3) byufi-nas. 

* See, about this question, Thomas, loo. cit., 1, p. 141. 
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meanings of ° assemblage ’, etc., for gseb nor permit the mechanical equating of 
gseb with vara. In ex. 8 gseb seems to stress the density of the brows, as it 
were ‘ from within the density of the juncture of the brows’. 


III 


Before passing on to cognate words it will be necessary to illustrate the 
meaning of gseb by further examples. The combination with me ' fire”, which 
we witnessed in ex. 7, occurs, e.g., also in the Commentary to the Subhàsitaratna- 
nidhi by dMar-sTon Chos-rGyal, which is entitled Legs-par báad-pa rin-po- 
chelt gter mdzod ? : 

(10) meht gseb-na gnas-pa (p. 68B1). 

(11) meht gseb-tu mchofis-te &iho (p. 67A4; p. TOB*: me-gsebs-tu . . .). 

The combination with nags ' forest ’ 3 occurs in the same text on p. 68À9 in 
relation to a hermit living ‘in the thickness’ of a forest: 

(12) nags-kyi gseb-na gnas-pahi drañ-srof. 

The story about a bat installing itself in (lit. entering) ‘the thickness’ 
of the plumage of a vulture shows a combination with spu ‘ hair, plumage’ : 

(13) pha-wafi-gis rgod-poht spu-gseb-du £ugs-te (p. 66A1). 

The combination with sprin (in ‘the thickness’ of the clouds) occurs in 
the * Avadana de l'oisesu Nilakantha’ in a sentence almost identical with J's 
example 3: 

(14) . . . lhaht bu dkar-po lus-phyed sprin-gseb-tu nub-ciñ, lus phyed Mhon- 
pa 259 (. . . le fils d'un dieu, une moitié du corps dans les nages, 
l'autre moitié émergeant) ®. 

gseb occurs, furthermore, in combination with tshal ‘wood, grove’, a 
synonym of nags ‘forest’, with which it can also be combined (nags-tshal). 
The meaning of gseb has also been understood as ‘ thickness’ by L. Feer, who 
translates 5 

(15) lañ-brañ-gi tshal gseb-tu (Narthang Kanjur, mDul, Ka, 188A‘, and 
also Ka, p. 43B4) 

as ' dans l’épaisse forêt de Yasti’ (= Vastivana, Latthivana). 

Apart from two similar passages which show tshal-gseb in combination with 
ral- (for ras-) bal-can,® which translates Karpasika,’ and $ar-pa, which refers 
to Yasti,® the following passage, which gives a transcription of Karpasika, 

1 See below, p 529, n. 2. 

3 No. 40890 of the Tibetan Collection in the Library of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, No place, no date, 104 pp. 

3 of. above, p. 526, the translation by J of nags-khrod as ‘ dense forest’; see also p. 525, n. 2. 

1 See J. Bacot, La vie de Marpa, Paris, 1937, pp. 113 and 70. 

5 Fragments extratts du Kandjour, traduits du tibétain (Annales du Musée Guimet, Vol. v, 
1883), p. 88; see also 1bid., pp. 10 and 42, and notes 2 and 5 on p. 42. 

5 Dud, Ka, 48B! : ral-bal-can-gyi tshal-gseb-iu géegs-nas. Seo Feer, loc. cit., p. 10. 

? Bee Feer, loc. cit., p. 42, and n. 2. 

8 mDul, Cha, 100D? : éar-paki tshal-gseb-tu géegs-nas. 

5 See Feer, p. 42 and n. 6. Feer translates ‘ dans l'épaisse forêt de l'Est ' and remarks (n. 5) 


‘Dana les livres pális elle est appelée la forêt de Yasti'. Earlier, in his Études bouddhiques, 
1r, 1876, p. 68, n. 1, he translated tho passage ' dans lo jardin abondamment planté de l'Est '. 
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or rather of a form corresponding to Pali Kappasiya,! is of special interest in 
80 far as gseb, at least in some variants of the passage, occurs by itself, i.e. not 
preceded by tshal, in the meaning of tshal-gseb, and would therefore seem to 
justify the addition of the meaning of ‘ thicket’ to Csoma’s definitions of gseb. 
In view of the Pali form Kappasiya-vanasanda the Sanskrit word corresponding 
to gseb is likely to have been sanda (khanda), which on its part is also rendered 
by khrod.* The suggested meaning of 'thicket' would allow us to explain 
the compound gseb-lam as ‘ path through a thicket ’, which meaning would be 
quite in agreement with J’s definition 3 as far as ‘ underwood’ is concerned. 

The passage occurs in chapter xxvii of the Tibetan version of the Vinaya- 
vibhañga. Both the Narthang print of the Kanjur and the MS Kanjur of the 
British Museum show the following reading : 

mDul, Cha, p. 100B* (B.M. MS, mDul, Kha, p. 105B°) 

(16) Kar-ba-siht gseb-tu gáegs-nas. 

The Derge print has Kar-pa-sthi tshal-gseb-tu (mDul, Cha, p. 68B!), whereas 
the Lhasa Kanjur shows again gseb-tu instead of tshal-gseb-tu. However, 
instead of Kar-ba-stht, the latter print has Va-ra-nd-sthé (mDul, Cha, p. 95A*). 
The reading of the Peking Kanjur * is Kar-ba-stht tshal-gseb-tu (Vol. Je, p. 6349). 

Example 16 concludes the list of additional examples. 

I regret, I am unable to offer an example from actual texts of the compound 
hkhrigs-gseb, which has been included in Desgodins’ dictionary.’ As is evident 
from the meaning of ‘ to assemble, to condense ’, attributed to the compound, 
we are dealing here with a (causative) verb gseb meaning ‘ to bring about the 
state of being close together’. As such the verb gseb would in fact be similar in 
meaning to gsob-pa (see below, Section IV, No. II (a) 1) ‘to fill out or up’ 
(to throng). The existence of such a verb also throws light on the two compounds 
which illustrate the meaning of ‘stallion’, viz. ría-gseb and rfia-gseb (male 


1 of, 0. P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali proper names, I, London, 1938, p. 772. 

4 of. Mahavyutpatti, No. 4214 vana-khagda (vanaganga) = nags-khrod. In the Suvarna- 
prabhüsa-sütra, nags-khrod is used to render vanavivara (see J. Nobel, Suvarnapi abhasotiama- 
Sütra, 1x, Leiden, 1950, p. 18. mvara, on the other hand, ie given as equivalent for gseb in the 
compound nags-gseb on p. 97 (folio 19041) of the Dictionnaire tibétain-sanscrit by Tse-Ring- 
Ouang-Gyal, edited by Professor J. Bacot (Paris, 1930). In the Tibetan version of the Mahapu- 
rinirvdnasiira, vanapanda is rendered as tshal-maf-po (pp. 252-8 of the edition by Professor E. 
Waldschmidt, Berlin, 1960). Concerning 21864 and geeb of. also above ex. 9. In the Tibetan 
version of Candrakirti’s Prasannapada, nags-khrod renders tarukhanda (see the ‘Glossaire 
sanscrit-tubétain ’ appended to J. W. de Jong’s Oing chapitres de la Prasannapada, Paris, 1049, 
p. 168). The rendering of khanda (şanda) by tshal in the compound tarusanda 18 to be found in the 
Tibetan version of the Udräyanävadäna of the Divyävadäna (&iñ-ljon-pahi tshal), see J. Nobel, 
Udräyana, König von Roruka, x, Wiesbaden, 1955, p. 63, s.v. ishal. 

3 Bee above, p. 524. 

* I am indebted to Dr. C. R. Bawden for kindly checking this latter reading in the Paris 
copy of the Peking Kanjur (Bibliothèque Nationale, Fonds Tibétain 99). 

5 There would seem no need to give examples of the compound grofi-gseb, which is quite 
common. The usage of gseb there recalls the etymological relationship between Sanskrit gräma 
‘village’, and English ‘to oram’ (see M. Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Wórterbuch 
des Altindischen, Heidelberg, 1956, p. 353), and also that between Old English porp ‘ village’ 
and Germanic torp in the meaning of ‘ herd’, which survived in Romance languages. 
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camel), which was mentioned at the beginning of this article. Apparently 
we are dealing here with a veiled allusion to causing pregnancy which is 
reminiscent of Latin implere. 

Summarizing the usage of gseb it may be contended that Csoma's definitions 
have been confirmed, that the aspect of being close together, dense, or thronged 
prevails in all of them, and that the meaning of ‘ thicket’ may perhaps have 
to be added to those given by Csoma. 


IV 


It will now be possible to consider the word family as & whole, which may 
Serve a8 another example to show the ' range of sound alternations in Tibetan 
word families ’. Apart from vowel gradation which comprises the vowels 
ره‎ €, 0, t, u, we witness an alternation between initial fricatives and affricates 
(both of which occur also palatalized) and between a final stop and a final 
nasal. 

The alternation between initial s- and the initial affricates—see below the 
Perfect forms ishabs and bsabs of htshab-pa under I (a) 2 of the list of cognate 
words—clearly points to an archaic sís-? The alternation between final stop 
and final nasal is well known in the dental range. As an example in the labial 
range I should like to refer to rfam-pa (also rfiams-pa) ‘ to breathe, to pant, 
to pant for, to desire ardently ', which has already been compared by J (Dict., 
p. 134) with rñab-pa ‘ to desire earnestly, to crave’. rfub-pa ‘to draw in’, 
which seems to occur only in combination with dbugs ‘ air’ in the meaning of 
‘to breathe’, is likely to be a further cognate word. 

On the semantic side, the basic idea is apparently that of a state of being 
close together, dense, thick, or thronged, or of causing such a state (to fill 
up or out, to stuff, etc.). tshab ‘equivalent, substitute’ forms an interesting 
parallel to English ‘stop-gap’. From the phonetic point of view, it has a 
counterpart with a nasal final in tsam ‘as much as, equivalent in quantity, 
size’, etc., used in Tibetan much as Sanskrit mátra.* 

In general, words with a final nasal seem to indicate more the state of 
coming close together, or the action of bringing this about, than the state of 
being close together, or the action of bringing this about. 

The function of final -s 5 is worth noting in such cases as mtshams ‘ boundary ? 


1 See Asia Mayor, NS, 1, 1949, 3-15. 

3 cf. e.g., stsogs-pa mstead of the usual s0gs-pa in Tun-Huang texts (J. Bacot, F. W. Thomas, 
Ch. Toussaint, Documents de Touen-Houang relatifs à Uhsstoire du Tibet, Paris, 1940-6, p. 201). 
The same ancient form 18 also recorded in F. W. Thomas, Trbetan literary texts and documents, 
mm, 1965, p. 183, s.v. la-stsogs, side by side with las-stsogs and las-bisogs. I hope to revert to this 
alternation on another occasion. 

3 See Jaschke, Tibetan grammar, Addenda by A H. Francke and W. Simon, Berlin, 1929, 
pp. 120-1. 

4 See below, p. 531, and n. 3. 

5 See Harvard Journal of Asiahc Studses, v, 1940, 387-9. 
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(lit. the place where (plots of land, countries, etc.) come together), subs ‘ sheath’ 
(the place where (object) is stuffed into), tshabs ‘ extreme, extremity ’ (lit. ‘ full 
to overflowing point’). tshom ‘ to doubt’ is possibly ‘ to consider as a borderline 
point (case) ’. 

The list of cognate words which I wish to propose is as follows ! : 

I Vowela 

(a) -b 
(1) gsab, bsab, see gsob (II (a) 1) 
(2) Mshab-pa, Pf. tshabs, bsabs, Fut. bsab, Imp. tshob ‘ to pay 
back, repay, refund ' (= ' to re-fill’, see gsob, IT (a) 1) 
(3) tshab ‘representative, equivalent, substitute’ (cf. ‘ stop- 
gap ’) 
(4) tshabs (1) mostly with che, chen-po ‘very great, very 
much ’, (2) ‘ difficulty, trouble *.? 
(b) m 
(5) tsam ‘ as much as’, etc. (= ‘ equivalent ', Sanskrit matra 5) 
(6) mtshams ‘ intermediate space, interstice, border, boundary- 
line’ (= ‘ coming together-place ’) 
(T) zam-pa ‘ bridge ° (= ‘ bringing together °) 
II Vowel o 
(a) -b 
(1) gsob-pa, Pf. bsab, Fut. gsab (1) ‘ to fill out or up, to supply, 
complete, make up’, (2) ‘to pay, repay, return’ 
(== ‘ to re-fill’, see hishab-pa, I (a) 2) 
(2) sob, gsob ‘ stuffed’, sob-stan ‘ cushion, bolster, mattress’, 
pags-sob ‘ stuffed skin of an animal’, sefi(-gehi) sob 
‘the stuffed skin of a lion’ 
(3) Atshob(s)-pa ‘to be a deputy, representative, substitute ’ 
(see tshab, I (a) 3) 
(b) -m 
(4) hdzom(s)-pa ‘ to come together, to meet’ 
(5) tshom-pa ‘to doubt, hesitate’ (= ‘to regard as on the 
borderline ’, see above) 
(6) fom-pa, Pf. (b)$oms, béams, Fut. bam, Imp. (b)Som(s) ‘ to 
prepare, make ready, arrange, put in order, fit out’ 
(cf. gsob-pa, II (a) 1) 

1 Unless stated otherwise, the meanings have been taken from J’s dictionary. 

3 As stated above, tshabs seems to denote an extreme state, as ıt were ‘ the point when some- 
thing is full to overflowing’. The example, quoted by J from the Waidurya Sfion-po, bud-med 
ho-tshabs la phan, and translated by him ‘it is of use in milk-diseases of the women ’, may well 
refer specifically to ' excessive lactation’. I noted from the Karmaéataka (Narthang Kanjur, 
mDo, Sa, p. 143A*) ji tsam-du tshabs che bar gyur pa de tsam-du lus las rnag khrag Adzag sie ‘ when 
(the illnesa) reached an extreme, then matter and blood dripped from his body’. Cf. also 
F. Edgerton, Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit. 11 Dictionary, New Haven, 1963, pp. 268-9, s.v. 


dráhaprahürità, and Mahàávyutpatii, Nos. 4995 and 6776. 
3 See also Asia Major, NS, n, 1952, 194. 
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IIl Vowele 
(a) -b 
(1) gseb (see above) 
(b) -m 
(2) tshem (-po) ‘ seam" (cf. mtshams, I (b) 6, and IH (b) 3) 
(3) hishem-pa, Pf. tshems, bisems, Fut. bisem, Imp. tshems ‘ to 
sew ' (= ‘ to bring together ") 
(4) ? tshems resp. tooth (= ‘ seam of the mouth’ ?) 
(5) * Achems-pa, Pf. bcems, Fut. bcem ‘ to chew ’ (see IIT (b) 4) 
IV Vowel $ 
(a) -b 
(b) -m 
(1) tshim-pa (1) ‘to be content’, (2) ‘content, satisfied, 
satiated, consoled’ (= ‘to be full’) | 
(2) Achims-pa ‘to be full, to get full’ (included by J from 
I. J. Schmidt’s dictionary) 
(3) ? gzun-pa 1 ‘ to fall asleep, to sleep’ (= ‘ close the eyes’ ?, 
cf. hdzum, V (b) 5) 
V Vowel u 
(a) -b 
(1) sub-pa, Pf. (b)subs, Fut. bsub ‘to stop up, plug up, close, 
est cork: to keep shut, closed, locked up, to stop’ (= ‘ to 
stuff’) 
(2) Mshub-pa, Pf. ishubs ‘ to be choked. ’, esp. ‘ to be drowned ° 
(3) báub-pa ‘to put into the scabbard, to sheathe’ (included 
by J from I. J. Schmidt’s dictionary) (= ‘ to stuff into ’) 
(4) subs ‘ case, covering sheath, paper bag’, etc. (= ‘place 
(-s) to stuff into ’) 


(b) m 
(5) hdeum ‘ to close, to shut’ . . . more esp. ‘ to close’ one's 
eyes, ‘to shut’ one's mouth (= ‘to cause to come 
together °) 


1 An earlier *gdzim oan be inferred from the corresponding Chinese word WE chisn (Karlgren, 
Grammata Serica, 1940, p. 290, No. 661, f-j, *ts'jom/is'jom), see W. Simon, Tibetisch-chinesische 
Wortgleschungen, Berlin, 1930, p. 28, No. 203. 


ANGULIMALA AND LIBERATION 
By W. STEDE 


NGULIMALA (Finger-garland, nickname from the chain of fingers which 

he wore), the fierce bandit, occurs at many places in the Pali Canon. 

One of the best-known episodes in which he figures and which has caused a 

good deal of comment is that of his conversion, told in the Angulimala-sutta 

of the Majjhima Nikäya (no. 86 ; PTS, 11,97 8q.). For his legendary biography 
see Malalasekera's Dicitonary of Pali proper names, s.v. 

Here we see him following the Buddha in murderous intention trying to 
catch up to him as he walks on in his usual, natural step (pekattya).1 But 
he soon realizes that he is unable to do 80: the nearer he gets the more distant 
the Buddha is. He wonders: Although he is of great strength and can race 
elephants, horses, and deer: here must be a superman who can move at will. 
He calls out: ‘Stop’. Whereupon the Buddha replies: ‘I have already 
stopped since I have reached journey's end, and in my striving after liberation 
from all passions, I have renounced hatred and violence, and I want you to 
do the same”. His words have an immediate effect on the bandit who is by a 
sudden inspiration convinced of the truth of the Buddha’s message. He begs 
the Lord for protection (saranam), enters the Order, and in due course becomes 
a Saint. 

There can be little doubt that the account is true and that the miracle 
actually happened, considering the extraordinary psychic achievements of 
which the Indian trained mystics are capable. Austerities (tapas), trance 
conditions, levitation, psychic phenomena (Pali éddht) are nothing out of the 
ordinary in the career of an adept in higher wisdom and supernormal know- 
ledge. We are reminded of the words which Savitri chants to Yama: ‘ By 
their truth the Good lead the Sun and by austerities the Good uphold the 
Earth”; and Pali literature abounds in most wonderful descriptions of magic. 

Later when Angulimäla’s conversion had become a thing of the past the 
incident became traditional as & parable illustrating the superiority of spiritual 
enlightenment over mere physical strength and the power of truth over 
blemishes of character. 

Tt is their protective magic which fortifies the Saints against evil influences 
and at the same time protects those who approach them with the request 
* I go to thee for protection”. In our case it is the miracle of unlimited move- 
ment which fills Angulimäla with the assurance that here is the man whom 
it is safe to follow as protector and giver of liberating wisdom. Even the brute 

1 K. E. Neumann translated pakatiyä with ‘ gelassen' (‘ unconcerned, steadily’). A. J. 
Edmunds (with whom I discussed this passage many years ago) was very emphatio when he 
suggested ‘ majestically ' or ‘ with magic power”. In his book (Buddhist and Christian Gospels, 
1r, 16) he gives ‘ by his inner force °. Lord Chalmers (Further dialogues, 11, 51) has ‘ at his wonted 
peoe’. 
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creation has sometimes great psychic and sympathetic gifts. To illustrate 
the power of love (metta) the Visuddhimagga (p. 313, PTS) gives the following 
parable: ‘A cow was giving milk to her calf. A cattle-thief, meaning to 
wound her, whirled a hunting-knife in his hand and threw it. Striking her body, 
it came whirling back like a palm leaf. This happened simply by.the might of 
her love for the calf’. 

Starting from the pakatiyä of the episode I shall now dwell briefly on its 
main factors in respect of the terms ‘ Nature’ and ‘ natural’. 

There is always an insoluble remnant behind every action which is left over 
after everything else has been taken or explained away and which proceeds 
in the reality and eternity of universal Nature. This is unspecified prakrtt 
(Pali pakati), inexplicable and mysterious, the mula-prakrti, the basis of all, 
pradhäna, sat (of which asat is the mirror-illusion), ens omnium. Pakati in the 
sense of Skt. prakri is in Pali overshadowed by kamma (karma) in the common 
view and sañkhärä in school-philosophy. Svabhäva, so important in the 
Bhagavadgita, is almost absent 1n the Pali Canon; it occurs only in its later 
parts (as sabhäva). 

The widest application of prakrti is that of mechanical movement (yantra 
‘machine ’) and unsublimated (raw) force. Bhg. 3.33 says prakriim yanti 
bhütani, nigrahah kim karisyats ‘ creatures follow nature, what is the good of 
interfering ?' It is personified in the over-lord Brahma (brahman) as being 
the supporter of all bemgs, their Devourer and Begetter (grasisnu ca prabha- 
visnu ca, Bhg. 13.16). And Brahma as chief mourner at the Buddha’s parintb- 
bana says: ‘ All creatures must lay down their body, even as this unparalleled 
Teacher’. As mentioned, the mechanical meaning is in Pali furnished by the 
‘constituents of Nature’ sankhara, as we read in the famous adage, anicca 
sankhara uppajjitva nirujjhant ; tesam vüpasamo sukho. Here a word of 
caution is necessary: they do not arise and break up haphazard: in their 
change and development from one pole to the other a definite purpose is being 
worked out and a law fulfilled ; their development proceeds according to a 
pre-established harmony. So Nature, apparently mechanical, has within itself 
an unconscious wisdom which, humanly interpreted (and that is the only view 
that matters) works for the benefit of creation, for the release of man, and 
Nature, though cruel, is kind in its innermost essence. This fact is brought 
home by many kàrikás of the Sankhya system, the prettiest undoubtedly 
that (no. 57) of the unconscious wisdom of the mother cow's milk which arises 
for the feeding of the yet unborn calf. So, the karika says, the process of Nature 
is for the release of Man: purusa-vimoksa-nimitiam pravrttih pradhanasya. 
The same end (i.e. salvation, freedom from bonds) is in the Pali Canon attributed 
to Dhamma-vinaya. We read at Angutiara xv, 203: ekaraso mahasamuddo 
lonaraso Dhammavinayo ekaraso vimuttiraso ‘ The Norm of the World and that 
of the Discipline is of one taste only, viz. that of deliverance as the taste of the 
great Ocean is of one taste only, viz. that of salt’. 

This release may consist in many different qualities of character indicative 
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of a change of being (conversion), the most conspicuous one being para 4 
(Bhg.) or (Pali) tesam vüpasamo sukho (quiescence of the trends of Nature is 
happiness). 

A further sublimation takes place through spiritual powers on a super- 
conscious level. For the whole of the Cosmos strives for its own salvation 
(kammana vattats loko kammanibandhana sattä, Suttanipata 654, ‘by karma 
proceeds the world, tied to karma are the creatures’; in expression similar to 
Bhg. 18.60). 

Says the Christian Apostle: ‘Al creation groaneth in pain together’ 
(Rom. viii, 22), but the Universe is a manifestation of beauty in spite of it. 
Cosmic Nature allows of every possibility which Leibniz called Compossibility 
and Pre-established Harmony. In the system of Universal Necessity (karma) 
everything is prakrii as well as a miracle, the spider, the worm, the human 
genius. Here garanam (refuge for protection) is man’s only salvation. In the 
two g&thàs which form the gist of the Gita's teaching (18.6162) the Supreme 
God (Iévara 1) has changed from the rôle of Devourer to that of Redeemer. 
Thus the unconscious forces which tend to liberate man, work hand in hand 
with the conscious Controller of the World, the Creator whose seat is in the 
heart of all beings, who, with his magic power, keeps all creation moving like 
& puppet-show, who leads the aspirant by his grace to the Highest Peace and 
Immortality when he comes to Him for refuge. 

It comes to the same when, from a different angle and under different 
allegories, the Supremely Enlightened, the All-wise, the Buddha, God over 
gods, leads the aspirant approaching Him in faith, to the haven of Eternal 
Peace. 

On the very widest plane, every person attracts every other person through 
more developed qualities of mind and heart. Only the effect of the Great Souls 
is 80 much more intense and farther-reaching owing to their high and highest 
degree of spirituality. Thus the Buddha’s power changed Angulimäla’s whole 
being instantaneously. 

Human nature does not change. Men and women of to-day are as they were 
in the days of the Buddha, carrying with them the undying hope of a better 
life and the respect for great men. 


1 As title of Brahma occurring frequently in the Pali Canon in the sequence Brahma abhibhü 
vasavatii issaro katt nimmaia; e.g. Dighanikäya my, 29. 


THREE INSCRIPTIONS FROM JERUSALEM 
By A. 8. Trrrron 


JUDGE from Qantüriya in Spain, Khalid b. 'Is& al-Balawi, spent the 

years 133640 on pilgrimage, passing through Africa and Jerusalem. He 
was interested in inscriptions and copied several in Jerusalem ; those which 
can be checked, Ma’miin’s in the Dome of the Rock and Saladin’s in al-Aqsä, 
are accurate, 80 we may assume that others are also. The record is contained 
in B.M. Or. 9252 and Paris (B.N.) 2286. It is a pleasant duty to thank the 
Bibliothèque Nationale for answering a question about the Paris MS and so 
supplying a word missing from the Museum copy. 


1. In the Dome of the Chain written in gold on a grass-green ground : 
تأريخان مكتوبان بالذهب احدهها فى ارض خضراء زرعية ونصه‎ 
after the basmala and the quotation 
ست‎ du اطا ف شور‎ Lie وقش‎ SUN ALI dl ode ad كل‎ 
fol. 70a. i وتسعين وخسائة‎ 
Basmala. And David and Solomon; when they gave judgment con- 
cerning a field when some people's sheep had caused a waste therein; and 

We were witnesses of their judgment. And We gave Solomon insight into 

the affair; and on both of them We bestowed wisdom and knowledge. 

(Koran 21, 78.) The renovation of this blessed Dome of the Chain, the 

carving of ita ceiling and the paving waa finished in the months of the year 

596 (1200). 

Several stories illustrate the reason for the choice of this text. The Dome 
decided between litigants. A Jewish tale is that a creditor summoned a debtor 
to the Dome ; the creditor swore that he had lent money and the debtor swore 
that he had repaid it. Nothing happened 80 the Dome lost its reputation. 
The debtor had asked his creditor to hold his stick in which the money was 
hidden while he took the oath. A Muslim tale is similar but the creditor struck 
the ground with the stick so hard that it broke and the money rolled out. 
Another form of the story is that & just man could take hold of the chain 
which evaded the grasp of the unjust. : 


2. In the Dome of the Rock in gold on & sky-blue ground round the 
building : 
مكتوب بالذهب فى ارض سماوية لازوردية على الدائرة ما نصه‎ 
الرحيم امر بتجعديد تذهيب هذه القبة الشريفة مولانا السلطان‎ gal الله‎ e 
الماك الناصر العالم العادل المجاهد المؤيّد من السماء ناصر الدنيا والدين محيى العدل‎ 
فى العالمين وظل الله فى ارضه العام بسنته وفرضه محرر مالك الدنيا مظهر كلمة‎ 
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الله العليا مشيد اركان الشريعة الشريفة سلطان الاسلام الشميد الملك المنصور OW‏ 
تغمده الله برحمته وذلك ف شور سنة عانى عشرة وسبعائة. fol. 69a.‏ 
Basmala. Our lord, the sultan, the king, the helper, the learned, the‏ 

just, the warrior, the heaven-upheld, the helper of the world and rehgion, 
the reviver of justice in the worlds, the shadow of God on earth, who knows 
His ordinance and His decree, who sets free the kingdoms of the world, 
who makes the lofty word of God victorious, who makes strong the supports 

of the noble law, the sultan of Islam, the witness, the victorious king, N. 


(may God enfold him in His mercy) ordered the renewal of the gilding of this 
noble Dome, and this was in the months of the year 718 (1318). 


The author of this grandiloquent inscription was presumably al-Nàsir 
Muhammad b. Qalàwun. ‘Shadow of God on earth’ occurs in the Kitab 
al- Yamini, 1, 21 (c. A.E. 400) and is said to occur in a tradition. (ZA, 13, 445.) 


3. On the west side of the platform (on which the Dome of the Rock stands) 
is a mosque with two elegant domes of the same size and in them gilded inscrip- 
tions of various dates ; the latest is : 


وف الركن الغربى من هذا الصحن المرتفع المذكور مسجد فيه قبتان منتظمتان 
عجيبتان Lyd‏ رسوم مذهبة hy Bl Lake Qoi‏ عهداً هوما Ka‏ 

الحمد لله وو en eee he M ae‏ 
ملوك الاسلام polit‏ على اثبات آثار* gs‏ ذكرهم Lis‏ وانشاء محاسن يباهون 
الاثم Lobe‏ فيحيون رسوما طال ما نسجت عليهم العناكيب ويرقون على صفحات 
الأيام من الحيرات رقا تشرف اليه الكواكب فيظل عيون الامانى RAT‏ قريرة واعواد 
اقبالهم بمفاخرهم مورقة نضيرة اعطاهم الله قدرة فصرفوها الى ارفع اقدارهم وآتاهم 
الدنيا فلم Mab ee‏ من محاسن آثارهم. 

فتراهم دون الرخام وذكرهم ٠‏ باق بها فكأنهم 

mum uc T. در فی 45( مساعيه‎ Ab 
الله انتدب لإحيائه‎ ae, السقف الذى كان انشأه الملك المعظم الواقف المذكور‎ 
ما اليه من النظر الشرعى‎ Sa عبدالله الفقير اليه اسد الدين عبد القادر سبط الواقف‎ 
وبذل وسعه وطاقته ابتغاء مرضات الله تعالى وكان الفراغ فى‎ dod si> ی اوقاف‎ 
من المجرة النبوية وصلى الله على سيدنا محمد‎ Bley ربيع الآخر سنة تسعة عشر‎ 
fol. 708. ds وصحبه‎ all, 


Praise be to God and His blessings on the best of God’s creation, Muham- 
mad, his family and companions. Further, the ambition of the kings 


1 MS, kel. 
2 üthàr 18 supplied from the Paris MS (fol. 46b) which also begins the inscription with the 
basmala. 
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of Islam has always helped to set up monuments that their own fame may 
last as long as these (monuments) and to erect beautiful buildings by 
the magnificence of which they rival (all) nations. They restore inscrip- 
tions on which spiders have long since spun their webs and write on the 
pages of the days a record of good at which the stars gaze and the eyes 
of desires are refreshed by their monuments and the posts of their success 
bear bright fruit in their achievements. God gave them power and they 
used it to the full extent of their strength, He gave them the world and 
they did not let it ignore their splendid deeds: 
You think them less than marble but their memory 
abides in it as though they were alive. 

How great is a hero whose actions receive thanks when he is dead and 
whose virtues are remembered as long as his monuments endure. When 
the ceiling erected by the king al-Mu'azzam, the illustrious founder, became 
unsafe, the servant of God who depends on Him, Asad al-din ‘Abd al-qadir, 
the grandson of the founder, by virtue of his lawful supervision of his 
grandfather's foundations, volunteered to repair it, exerted himself, and 
gave his energy and strength—desiring to be well pleasing to God Most 
High. It was finished in second Rabi' year 719 (1319) of the hijra of the 
prophet. May God bless and keep our lord Muhammad, his family and 
companions. 


Al-Malik al-Mu'azzam, a nephew of Saladin and lord of Damascus, destroyed 


the walls of Jerusalem in a.D. 1219 but did much building in the Haram, 
restoring the arches on the southern stairway to the Rock, building the 
Hanafiya college near the Dawidariya gate and the Nahwiya college to which 
this inscription belonged." That it should be called a mosque, college, and 
dome is not surprising ; Nür al-din built & mosque in Mosul and appointed 
to it a professor. 


The author of the text, ‘Abd al-qàdir b. ‘Abd al-‘aziz b. al-Mu'azzam 


‘Īsā was a scholar; it is said that he neither married nor kept a concubine ; 
he died aged 95 in 737/1337.3 


1 ‘Abd al-rshmàn b. Muhammad, aluns al-jalil, 355, 386. 
1 Ibn Hajar, al-durar al-kimina, 2, 390. 


PHILOLOGY AND AFRICA 
By A. N. Tucker 


HILOLOGICAL studies in Africa are inevitably bound up with the vexed 
question of the classification of its languages. Many authorities have 
attempted this classification. Some, like Cust, Drexel, Delafosse, van Bulck,1 
rely on evidence which is as much ethnological as linguistic, while others, like 
Müller, Meinhof, Westermann, Werner, Bir Harry Johnston, Guthrie, 
Homburger, Greenberg, and the various authors of the ‘ Handbook of African 
Languages ’,? have tried to confine themselves to linguistic criteria. It is the 
purpose of this article to discuss the sort of linguistic data these investigators 
have consulted, and their methods of using it. 

Vocabulary comparison is naturally the first thing that suggests itself, 
and indeed in too many African languages our only available data are still in 
the form of word liste of varying reliability. 

The great advantage the languages of the Indo-European and Semitic 
families hold over the languages of Africa as research material lies in their 
written forms which extend back in many cases over centuries and thus afford 
students a chronological documentation of their history. It is, of course, true 
that the old scribes did not always give us reliable information (Anglo-Baxon 
authorities, for instance, are still divided over whether spellings like meolo, 
steor, and heofon really represent the ‘ breaking’ of a pure vowel or an ortho- 


1 R. N. Cust, The modern languages of Africa, 1888. 
A. Drexel, ‘ Gliederung der afrikanischen Sprachen ', Anthropos, xvi-xx, 1921-5. 
M. Delafoeso, ‘ Esquisee générale des langues de l'Afrique’, in his Enquéte colomale dans 
l'Afrique française. . . , 1980. (Also in A. Meillet and M. Cohen, Les langues du monde, 1924.) 
G. van Bulok, Les recherches linguistiques au Congo Belge, 1948. 
3 F. Muller, Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, 1877. 
C. Meinhof, Grundzuge ziner vergleichenden Grammatik der Bantusprachen, 1900. 
سس‎ Grundriss einer Lautlehre der Bantusprachen, 1910. (Original version, 1889, English 
version with N. .ل‎ van Warmelo, 1932.) 
—— Die Sprachen der Hamiten, 1912. 
Eine Siudsenfahrt nach Kordofan, 1916. 
— — ' Bprachstudien im egyptischen Sudan ', ZKS, vi-1x, 1915/16-1918/19. 
D. Westermann, Die Sudansprache, 1911. 
—— The Shilluk people, 1912. 
— — Die westlichen Sudansprachen und thre Beziehungen zum Bantu, 1927. 
A. Werner, The language families of Africa, 1915. 
—— Structure and relationship of African languages, 1930. 
Sir Harry Johnston, À comparative study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu languages, 1019. 
L. Homburger, Les langues négro-africaines, 1941. 
M. Guthrie, The classification of the Bantu languages, 1948. 
J. H. Greenberg, Studies in African linguistio classification, 1955. 
International African Institute, Handbook of African Languages : 
Part I. André Basset, La langue berbère, 1952. 
Partu. D. Westermann and M. A, Bryan, Languages of West Africa, 1962. 
Part rı. A. N. Tucker and M. A. Bryan, The non-Bantu languages of north-eastern Africa, 
1956. 
Part Iv. M. A. Bryan, The Bantu languages (in course of publication). 
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graphio attempt on the part of the Latin-trained scribes to represent a ‘ dark ? 
l or the retroflex pronunciation of the r or the sort of pronunciation of ‘ heaven’ 
still found in some types of American English) ; but the laws of sound change 
elaborated by the brothers Grimm and their successors would have been 
impossible without the historical documentation, while further research towards 
the reconstruction of the undocumented and theoretic ‘ Indo-European’ 
forms was only possible as the result of the logical application of laws discovered 
from the historical data. 

This body of studies has been a great boon to scholars in that it enables 
them to avoid some of the pitfalls inherent in classifying by apparent or super- 
ficial similarity. The lexical identity of English bad and Persian bad is an oft- 
quoted instance of the sort of material that should not be used when establishing 
relationship—even though the relationship of English and Persian can be 
established through less striking correspondences. 

This brake is seldom available to the student of African languages for, 
outside the (Semitic) Ethiopian languages, which are a relatively recent intro- 
duction from Asia Minor, there are hardly any African languages with a written 
system going back earlier than the nineteenth century." Further, the written 
systems employed have almost invariably been imposed by Europeans who, 
with too often an insufficient knowledge of the vernacular concerned, have 
tried to apply their own native spelling conventions to African words? This 
meant, in too many cases, that sound distinctions of philological importance, 
like that between b and 6, ph and p, often went unrecorded because the 
European alphabet-maker did not hear them, while a phoneme like the r/l 
phoneme in many Bantu languages would be given two symbols because in the 
home language of the alphabet-maker 1 and r are separate phonemes and the 
European investigator could not therefore conceive of their ever being one and 
the same. . 

Consequently the early philologists in the African field found themselves 
obliged to employ imperfectly recorded material with no records of historical 
sound change. The wonder is first that the material is not more diverse than it is 
and secondly that philologists have been able to do the work they have done 


1 Nubian would geem to be the only non-Semitio language in Africa with an archaio literature, 
dating from the sixth century. It has been studied very thoroughly by a great number of experte 
among whom may be mentioned : 

L. Reinisch, Die Nuba-Sprache, 1879. 
O. R. Lepsius, Nubische Qrammatik mit einer Einleitung über die Volker und Sprachen 

Afrikas, 1880. 

C. H. Armbruster, Grammar of Dongolawi (in the press, 1957). 

Attempte have been made to relate ıt to Anoient Egyptian on the one hand and the Nilotio 
languages on the other. 

3 The Vai script, dating from the early nineteenth century, and still in use, is a rare exception, 
as is the more recent ‘Somalia’ writing. The Arabic script, applied earlier in Moslem areas, 
has been found inadequate for African languages as a whole, and is now almost entirely super- 
seded by roman. 
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with it. The founding of the International African Institute! in 1926, with 
its bold inclusion of certain phonetic characters in its prescribed alphabet, 
and the interest of governments and universities in African languages have 
meant a revolution in reoording, but the historical data are stil missing, 
and can only rarely be guessed at. — 

The first person to build up a satisfactory philological study (outside Semitic 
and Nubian) was Meinhof, working in the Bantu languages, where the overall 
relationship had already been established by Bleek.? Meinhof's source material 
was fortunately more accurately recorded than usual for the period, and his 
* Ur-Bantu ' list of prototype word-roots, based on carefully worked out rules of 
probable sound change in the best Germanic tradition, is still largely valid 
to-day, though it has been much improved on by later investigators. He 
was even able to assess the distinction between genetic relation and later 
borrowings in many cases; for instance, he pointed out, at an early stage, 
that Sotho foma ‘ consent’ is not genetically related to Zulu vuma (of the same 
modern meaning), the real corresponding form in Sotho being duma ' resound '— 
another meaning of Zulu vuma—from * Ur-Bantu’ *-lüma. 

Once outside the Bantu field, however, Meinhof was far less sure of himself, 
and his attempt to do the same service for the ' Hamitic' languages must 
now be regarded as largely abortive. If one looks at his ' Vergleichendes 
Worterverzeichnis ’, one is struck immediately by the absence of any attempt 
to reconstruct ‘ Ur-Hemitisch '—and ultimately by the impossibility of doing 
' 80 from his source material. In the Bantu field Meinhof had relied on extra- 
lexical data—such as the Noun Class and Pronominal Concord systems—to 
determine beforehand what languages should be deemed to be ‘ Bantu’ (see 
his Grundzüge)*; in the ‘Hamitic’ field he relied on phenomena such as 
Ablaut, grammatical gender, polarity, position of the genitive, for his primary 
classification, which vocabulary comparison subsequently failed to support, 
80 that Greenberg, some 40 years later, summed up the general consensus 


1 “International Institute of African Languages and Cultures’ as it was then called. 

1 W. H. J. Bleek, À comparative grammar of South African languages, 1862-9. 

3 Among whom can be named Bourquin, Dempwolff, Homburger, Coupez, Meeussen, Green- 
berg, and Guthrie (the last three adding tonal values to their starred forms; Guthrie’s starred 
‘Common Bantu’ forms, Eowever, do not purport to be historical reconstructions). 

4 In faot the Bantu languages have had a great deal of comparative grammatical treatment 
(apart from phonetic studies and vocabulary comparison), and the following authors may also be 
mentioned here : 

A. C. Madan, Living speech in Central and South Africa, 1911. 

A. Werner, Introductory sketch of the Bantu languages, 1919. 

W. A. Crabtree, Primitive speech, 1922. 

C. M Doke, Textbook of Zulu grammar, 1927. 

Bantu bagussise terminology, 1935.‏ سس 

— — Outline grammar of Bantu, 1943. 
and many other works. ; 

Three main ‘schools’ of Bantu grammatical treatment may now be said to exist: the 
Meinhof ‘ school’ in Hamburg, the Doke ‘ school’ in Johannesburg, and the Guthrie ‘ school’ 
in London. 
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of opinion when he detached Ful, Masai, and Nama! from his list, leaving 
Schilh and Bedauye (about which everybody is satisfied) and Hausa (still a 
Source of discussion). ١ 

Westermann, too, was unfortunate in his early classification. At that time 
it was taken for granted that anything not classed as Bantu, Semi-Bantu, 
Hamitie, or Bushman, was necessarily homogeneous, and was allocated to & 
vague ' Sudanic ' family. In order to embrace such a huge area, Westermann's 
*Ur-Sudan' vocabulary had to be constructed partly on philological laws 
(where these could be worked out) and partly on the examination and evalua- 
tion of each item on its own merits, with naturally a strong ‘ western’ bias, 
where his own personal researches lay. The result was that his languages Ewe, 
Tschi (Twi), Ga, Yoruba, and Efik produced convincing results, not echoed 
in his eastern representatives, Kunama, Nuer, and Dinka. In fact it is with 
these western languages that his philological studies were at their best, for 
he was able to set up & system of starred vowels and consonants to which 
much of his vocabulary material could be referred. This system was improved 
and extended 15 years later in his Westltchen Sudansprachen, where further 
language groups were added,* and the relationship between his ‘ Sudan proto- 
forms and Meinhof's * Ur-Bantu ' set out for the first time. By now the eastern 
members of his original ‘ Sudansprachen ' were shut out, Westermann accepting 
the well-established term * Nilotic ' for Dinka and Nuer.? 

Westermann’s ‘ Westsudanisch ', then, represented, after Meinhof’s ‘ Ur- 
Bantu', the most serious philological approach to the problem of African 
language classification. Even so it must be admitted that many of his findings 
are now not acceptable, on wholly philological grounds, to many West African 
scholars, and a more rigorous application of normal comparative methods 
would mean a revision and reduction of many of his starred forms and philo- 
logical equations. His work suffered from the following three failings * : 

(1) The degree of latitude allowed in the semantic equations : 

Ewe: vf * Kind, Junges, klein ’ 
Twi: obi ‘somebody, a person’ 
Gà: bi * child’ 


1 Even so, one or two awkward ‘ Hamitio’ morphemes like the -b masculine and -s feminine 
Buffixes in Nama still need explaining away. 

3 Indeed his final ' Handbook ’ classification m 1952 differs but little from his 1927 classifica- 
tion. 

3 The Shilluk people. Even here a distant ' Sudanic ’ relationship is envisaged, and some 
vocabulary comparisons with West African languages made, but on the other hand. ' Hamitic’ 
influence 18 also suggested. Kunama is not mentioned, but it is interesting to note that the wide 
grouping given here under * Nilotic ' (inoluding Mittu and Madi) has now been taken over again 
and expanded by Greenberg into his ‘ Macrosudanic ’ (or ‘ Chari-Nile ’) family. 

> Examples taken by Dr. J. Berry from Westermann's ‘Das Tschi und Guang’, MSOS, 
xxvnur, 1025. It is significant to note that whereas the general impression among Africaniste 
of the British school 1s that Westermann was over-optimistio in setting up his relationships, 
Greenberg regards him as ‘ an eminently cautious investigator ’. 
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(2) The partial nature of many of the phonetic correspondences : 


Twi: ^ konkon ‘to hang 
Guang : kplankpla ‘ hangen’ 
Dahome: kpla ‘suspendre ' 
(3) The failure to recognize loanwords : 
Ewe: d-kada * Rost’ 
Twi:  ^-kanda-r ‘rust’ 
^h-kanna-re 
Ga: Ah-kana-le ‘rust’ 


(But the Twi form comes from nea ck& nnade ‘that which eats iron '—a 
meaning not borne by the forms in the other languages, which must therefore 
be regarded as phonetic borrowings. The use of hyphens appears to be entirely 
arbitrary.) 

For many years, apart from occasional articles in journals, no attempt at 
philological comparison was made except at very low levels. The British 
school, under Professor Ida Ward, occupied itself almost entirely with collecting 
material at the descriptive level, with much attention to phonetics and 
intonation. 

It must be realized that the so-called ‘Sudanic’ field was much more 
difficult to work than the others. Whereas in ‘ Bantu’ and ‘ Hamitic’ we are 
dealing with highly inflected languages with discernible and identifiable prefixes 
and suffixes, which give a basis for prior classification, ‘Sudanic’ scholars 
found themselves faced with a hotch-potch of apparently ‘ isolating ’ languages 
in many of which the correspondence items seemed to be predominantly 
monosyllabic, often consisting in a consonant plus a vowel. In such a situation 
it is exceedingly difficult to determine rules for sound change between languages 
except at the ' language group’ level; at higher levels the area for speculation 
is enormous (as one of my colleagues flippantly put it: ‘ Two hops and you're 
home |”). 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs has dogged later philologists, even those 
with the advantage of recent data from the field. The latest to tackle the 
problem is Greenberg, who (op. cit.) essays a ‘ complete genetic reclassification ? 
of the languages of Aïrica. Picking up the thread where Westermann had 
left off, he proclaimed & new family which he called ‘ Niger-Congo ’ to embrace, 
inter alta, Westermann’s ‘ West Sudanic’ and all the Bantu languages. This 
was the step towards which the investigations of Westermann had been tending, 
but Greenberg was the first to postulate it from the opposite angle; he also 
added many languages from the northern Belgian Congo and Oubangui Chari. 

Greenberg made no attempts to establish starred forms, or even a proto- 
sound system for his family (confining himself to summarizing Westermann’s 
phonetic findings) but went, as far as can be judged from his examples, by 
superficial vocabulary resemblance on a large scale. This method seems to 
underlie all his African classification. He does not apparently apply the checks 
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employed by the ‘ glottochronology ' or ‘ lexicostatistic ' school to distinguish 
between what they call ‘ probable cognates’ and ‘ probable noncognates ’,! 
but lays down two fundamentals of method underlying his classification : 
‘the use of mass comparison ' and ‘ the emphasis on specificity of resemblance 
as relative in establishing genetic relationships'. The following sentences may 
be quoted verbatim as indicative of his philosophy ? : 


* When resemblances can be assembled which are recurrent in many 
languages, which extend over vast and widely separated geographical areas 
and which encompass elements with morphological functions, pronouns, 
and the most stable parts of the vocabulary (most stable on a priori grounds 
and on the basis of our knowledge of areas with written records), then 
common origin i8 the only adequate explanatory hypothesis. 

The importance of resemblances recurrent in a large number of languages 
as plausible outcomes of some single ancestral form as elicited by mass 
comparison i8 of very great evidential power in excluding either chance or 
borrowing as explanations ?. 

Greenberg tabulates convincing reasons for including the Bantu languages 
in with his other ‘ Niger-Congo ' languages, but his allocation of ‘ Bantu’ (sic) 
to a position parallel with the Benue-Cross languages among the 24 sub-groups 
within one of the 15 branches? of his ‘ Niger-Congo Family’ is apparently 
supported by two main arguments : 


(1) Proto-Sudanic *bi means ‘ child? in languages other than the Benue- 
Cross group * and Bantu, which show a form of *ana ; but Proto- 
Bantu has a verb *vi-ala ‘to give birth’, unknown outside the 
Bantu field—an interesting pointer, but hardly a corner-stone in the 
absence of other similar anomalies. 


(2) West Sudanic (i.e. Niger-Congo) languages have the prefix a- as plural 
of li-, and ma- as an entirely distinct class referring to liquids, ete., 
while ‘Bantu’ has only ma- for both functions. Likewise in the 
analogous ‘Bantu’ innovations *mu- for *u- (Semi-Bantu) and 
#mt- for *i- (Semi-Bantu) the Bantu pronominals *yu- and *yt- 
show which prefix form is the earlier. But Greenberg does not realize 


1 The name of Morris Swadesh is usually associated with this school, but a very lucid summary 
18 given by Sarah C. Gudschinsky in ‘ The ABC's of lexicostatistics (glottoohronology) ', Word, 
xu, 1956. Greenberg himself has recently contributed to this school of thought (' Historical 
linguistics and unwritten languages’, Anthropology today, 1953), but one can only infer that, 
since most of his Studies in African lingustic classification had already come out 1n serial form 
by 1960, 16 was too late to apply lexicostatistioal methods to it. Certainly he makes no reference 
to the ‘Swadesh ’ school here. 

2 op. cit., 107. , 

3 In a later chapter (pp 115-16) reduced to 7. In this reassessment Greenberg says that 
Munshi, Bitare, Batu, Ndoro, Mambila, Bantu (sic), and Jarawa ‘seem to form a distinct sub- 
grouping within the Central branch ’. 

4 But note o-bí ‘ person’ above. 
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that there are also Bantu languages in which a- is distinguished from 
ma- and where u- and t- are the normal class prefixes. 

Greenberg’s own admission (p. 13) that the ‘ drift in Niger-Congo has 
been in the direction of the simplification of the nominal classificational system ? 
may be taken as a fair picture of the class and concord chaos to be found 
among many so-called ‘Semi-Bantu’ languages in contradistinction to the 
rigid preservation of the system in most Bantu languages. But the chief 
difficulty in evaluating his assessment lies in that he attempts an equation of, 
on the one hand, actual items from living non-Bantu languages with, on 
the other hand, the highly generalized abstractions of Meinhof’s ‘ Ur-Bantu’ 
and his own ‘ Proto-Bantu '—in other words his material is compared at totally 
different levels of abstraction. 

Westermann’s ‘ Westlichen Sudansprachen' are incorporated into Green- 
berg’s ‘ Niger-Congo Family as a ‘ West Sudanic nucleus’, but whether the 
retention of the term ‘Sudanic’ here is meant as an indication of a link with 
Greenberg's own ‘Central Sudanic Family’ and ' Eastern Sudanie Family’ 
is not made clear. In any case the latter two are, in the last chapter of his 
book (published four years after the rest) ? amalgamated into a much larger 
* Macrosudanic Family', embracing the Bongo-Bagirmi languages stretching 
from Lake Chad to ths Sudan and the Moru-Mangbetu languages of north-east 
Congo and adjoining Sudan (his ‘ Central Sudanic ’), the Nilotic, Nilo-Hamitic,? 
and some other languages of the Southern Sudan (his ‘ Eastern Sudanic’), 
Nubian, and Kunama. This means the comparison of languages of totally 
different structures, in which the most common form of item may be: 


VC, VOY, CVCV as in Nubian ; 

CV, VCV, CVCV as in Bongo-Bagirmi and Moru-Mangbetu ; 

CVC ١ as in Nilotic ; 

-OVC- with innumerable prefixes and suffixes, as in Nilo-Hamitic. 


No languages west of Lake Chad are represented here. 

In his treatment of his ‘Macrosudanic’ material, Greenberg still relies on 
direct vocabulary comparison, with no attempt to set up starred sounds or 
starred roots. It can easily be seen that, when comparing items of this nature, 
the temptation to regard unco-operative elements as ‘ prefixes’ or ‘ suffixes’ 
is necessarily very great. Thus we have correspondences like the following * ; 


1 See especially I. Richardson, Linguistic survey of the northern Bantu borderland, x1, 1957. 

2 Greenberg’s work first came out in a series of articles in the Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, V-v1, 1049-59, with a final chapter in x, 1964. 

3 The term ' Nulo-Hamitic’ is not approved of by Greenberg, who rejects the ‘ Hamitio’ 
implication in it. He has also recently changed the name ‘ Macrosudanic ' to ‘ Chari-Nile ', see 
* Nilotio, Nilo-Hamitic and Hamito-Semitio ', Africa, xxvi, 1957. 

4 At the same time he castigates B. Struck for his ‘loose assumption of such prefixes and 
suffixes ' when the latter, in ‘ Einige Sudan-Wortstamme ', ZKS, 11, 1911/12, attempts to doou- 
ment Westermann’s first Sidanie assumption. 
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the data is set out according to language group and, where possible, according 
to actual language (the spelling is Greenberg's) : 


* Central 
Sudanic ' 


* Eastern 
Sudanic ' 


Others : 


* Central 


Sudanic ' 


* Eastern 
Sudanic ’ 


Others : 


| 


body day, sun rain, water 
Sara T Sara kad(a) 
Moru TO Mombutu kora Moru oru, Lendu 
"à, arra 
la Shilluk rau Dinka ak-ol Dinka uar 
Ib Bari — Bari k-olon Bari k-are ‘ river’ 
ru ‘to 
water ? 
2 Nuba aru 
3 Merarit ar 
4 Dagu uroyes 4 Dagu k-o:rei 
5 Didinga ele 5 Didinga k-or 
A Kunama ula 
B Berta ro, Sillok aro 
name man 
Barma ri Kaba de, Kredj uddu, Baka oda 
Moru TU 
la Shilluk rin 
1b Bari k-arin 
2 Nuba er 5 Didinga et 
6 Barea ade 6 Barea — eite 
B Bertat dde 
D Kenuz id 


(The presumption here is that the centre of interest is the consonant, 
preceding or following vowels being of little account. Note the apparently 
arbitrary hyphening of the k- in some examples, none of which is in accordance 
with the language use. In fact, only in the Maasai forms segk-olog ‘sun’, 
enk-are ‘ water ”,! is it a legitimate representation of language fact.) 

Again, when there is no starred series to go by, all apparent series must 
have equal value for the time being. Thus we have examples of the following 


type: 


* Central 
Sudanic ' 
* Eastern 


Sudanic’ 5 Didinga bur 


Others : 


ashes to blow 
Logbara  ofora  Logbara vo, Moru ovo 
la Shilluk bur Shilluk 
Didinga bu Didinga 
A Kunama fu Kunama 
BBertat fu Fazoglo 


1 Represented ey-g-oloy and eg-are by Greenberg. 


hole, to bore 


bur 

bor 

bora, boro 
(vb.) 

abur ‘ cave’ 
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to cook, burn to kill, die to put 
* Cent. Sud.” Madi "ds ‘cook’ Madi  'dí Mangbetu tu 
“Eastern lb Bar yura ‘burn’! Bari tuan Bari tin) 
Sudanic ' Masai yerr ‘cook’ Masai tua 
6 Barea wor ‘burn’ Barea dt 
Others : AKunama tu 


D Dongola ule ‘burn’ Diling tt 
Mahas urre ‘bum’ Nile 
Nubian di 

(One could add that the Dinka forms of these last three items are fal, 
tou *—with dental consonant, and to—with alveolar consonant; this would 
seem to. put the lower members of Greenberg’s first column out of court.) 

At the moment Maasai (and the Nilo-Hamitic language group in general) is 
the centre of strong cortroversy, as a rival philologist, using the same vocabulary 
items and relying also on superficial likenesses, is convinced of its fundamental 
attachment to the ‘ Hamitic’ family.? 

This is not to argue that Greenberg’s ‘ mass correspondences’ are value- 
less for classification. Pending the establishment of a proper comparative 
series, they are the best that one can hope for at the present stage of investiga- 
tion, and his findings have to be taken seriously by all Africanists. His addition 
of vocabularies of morohemes to his vocabularies of words in both his ‘ Macro- 
sudanic’ and his ‘ Afroasiatic’ (ie. “Hamito-Semitic’) families represents 
a decided step forward in the selection of comparative material. But in setting 
up his comparisons he 00 frequently commits the same errors already discussed 
in connexion with Westermann (and of which Greenberg himself accuses other 
authorities as well), and his material, as it now stands, cannot be more than a 
valuable indication of possible genetic relationship—not the philological proof 
of it.: 

The highest level of classification of all is by Mlle. Homburger who, in Les 
langues négro-africaines, refers all to a common Ancient Egyptian origin, 
transferred in the 1957 edition to a common Dravidian origin. At this level she 
frequently seems to follow a policy of comparing any word in any African 
language with its suspected counterpart in any Dravidian language, with or 

1 Aotually, according to the known philological laws, the Bari corresponding form to Maasai 
yerr is der ‘to cook’. 

* Wrongly recorded tou by Greenberg. 

3 J. Hohenberger, ‘Comparative Masai word list’, Africa, xxv1, 1956 (part of a larger MS 
work, Hamitisches Sprachgut im Masai). Hohenberger's further suggestion, however, that the 
Hamitio element may exceed even the Nilotio, is not substantiated by a close examination of the 
examples he quotes. 

* Provided there are enough ; Greenberg is sometimes apt to be too impatient, as when he 
classifies Iraqw as Cushitio on the strength of only five correspondences, which subsequent vocabu- 
lary comparison has failed zo substantiate. (Bee A. E. Meeussen: ‘Hamuetisoh en Nilotisch ?, 
Zaire, X1, 1957, in which Greenberg’s classification is otherwise wholeheartedly supported ) 

5 Beo also: *L'Inde et l'Afrique’, Journ. de la Soc. des Africanisies, xxv, 1-2, 1955; ‘De 
quelques éléments communs à l'égyptien et aux langues dravidiennes’, Kéms, xiv, 1957; 
Quelques exemples de vocables dravido-africains, 195- . 
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without more local mass correspondences’. Whereas her ultimate theory 
might eventually be proved plausible (ethnological and medical evidence— 
especially in the matter of sickle-cell distribution—being suggestive corollaries), 
her actual comparisons are reminiscent of those other comparisons of Bryant 
and Wanger* who also found most compelling resemblances in fields outside 
Africa. It is, in fact, all too easy, given the appropriate hypothesis, to find 
words that prove it, once one abjures the prior establishment of phonetic series 
and philological correlation. I am obliged to Mr. F. W. Parsons for the following 
‘allocation’ of Hausa to the Germanic group on evidence as convincing as 
anything provided up to date by surface comparisons : 


Hausa 
Verbs dus- get dark (G. düstern) 

hak- dig (G. hacken) 
d'ün- project (G. dehnen) 

kif- upset (G. kippen) 
warb- throw (G. werfen) 
was- whet (G. wetzen) 

zü£- suck in (G. saugen) 

näs- get wet (G. nass werden) 
n£- grasp (G. reichen) 
tarf- drip (G. tropfen) 
Jirgit- frighten 

fer- pare 

sul(lu)5- slip 

fandar- deviate 

wandar- wander 

Nouns hann-u hand 

léb-e lip 

tór-o bull (O.N. thjorr, Lat. taurus) 
Rarfi strength (G. Kraft) 
gurb- groove (G. Grube, cf. Grabe) 


Ideophones langa-langa long and thin 
buzu-buzu bushy, fuzzy 
and many more. 
Two further great (and perhaps insurmountable) difficulties may be said to 
face the African philologist. The first is the enormous amount of borrowing 
of vocabulary that goes on throughout Africa as tribes migrate or absorb 


1 A, T Bryant, Zulu-English dictionary, 1915. (Bryant’s main sources of comparison are 
Sanskrit, Arabio, Malay, Papuan, Polynesian, besides other languages of Africa, with occasional 
references to languages such as Hindustani, Lithuanian, and Old Irish. Doke, while complaming 
of these ‘ fanciful comparisons ', speaks highly of the dictionary itself.) 

W. Wanger, Comparative lexscal study of Sumerian and Niu (Bantu), 1935. 
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one another." There being none of the historical checks available to Indo- 
European scholars (and very few of the kind already described in Bantu), 
the identifying of borrowed vocabulary is very often a matter of chance or of 
guesswork, or of the application of some rule-of-thumb principle like ‘ beware 
of higher numerals '—even so lowly a numeral as ' ten ’ being often suspect. 
It is significant in this context to note that a classification of African languages 
according to their numeral systems alone gives appreciably different results 
from a classification from other vocabulary criteria. ——— 

The other difficulty lies in the opposite direction—the extraordinary 
divergence in vocabulary between languages otherwise closely related. The 
Berber dialects, for instance, may be likened to a spectrum where the shading 
off from one dialect to another may be imperceptible, but the process so effective 
that dialects at opposite ends of the area are mutually unintelligible—largely 
because of differences in vocabulary, the grammatical constructions being 
recognizably of one and the same pattern. A similar instance was recently 
recorded in the Moru-Mangbetu language group (north-east Congo and adjoining 
corner of the Sudan) where, in a short list of common nouns, two languages, 
Mvu'ba and Druna (8. Lendu), though accepted unhesitatingly by all 
investigators as being members of the group, had hardly any word stems in 
common.® 

The problem then arises as to what words are safe to use in comparing 
languages. Until recently authorities have had to rely extensively on the word 
lists of travellers and missionaries. But there is a similarity about these lists 
which is very helpful. Most collections give the names of parts of the body, 
certain household commodities, certain domestic and wild animals, the words 
for ‘sun’, ‘moon’, ‘ fire’, ‘ water’, and the numerals 1-5 ; sometimes a few 
verbs describing basic actions are added. By a coincidence these words are of 
philological importance in other fields like the Indo-European,? and it is 
interesting to note that Greenberg and Swadesh 4 both put the greatest weight 
on these words for languages with no historical records. 

As a matter of fact, expansion on a wider lexical base would seem to bring 
disappointing results. Professor Guthrie, who has made an intense study of 
all available Bantu dictionaries, many of which are very extensive, has been 
unable, even in this circumscribed and well-defined field, to postulate more 


1 This borrowing is not necessarily confined to words of material oulture ; the old widespread 
habit of killing off the men and marrying the women of & defeated tribe could, and probably 
often did, mean to the conquering tribe new phonetic habits in the new generation and the 
substitution of words in those categories which most philologists come to regard as basic. 

3 A. N. Tucker and M. A. Bryan, Linguistic survey of the northern Bantu borderland, Iv, 
1957, p 76. 

3 In English, ‘eye’, ‘nose’, and ‘foot’ are useful words for showing Germanic descent, 
but ‘leg’ is not. This problem is always to hand in Africa, but with no historical explanation. 
Some words in Africa, like ‘lion ’ or ‘ leopard’, are so set about with taboo restrictions, that their 
philological value in certain areas is nil. 

t Beo M. Swadesh, ‘ Towards greater acouracy in lexicostatistic dating ’, International Journal 
of American Linguistics, xxt, 1055, for a suggested ‘ vital core vocabulary ? of 200 words. 
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than some 2,200 starred forms and assures me 1 that it is rare for more than 500 
of these to be represented in any one Bantu language. And yet of the inter- 
relation of the Bantu languages as a whole and of their distinction from other 
language types, there has never been any doubt. 

But what if, owing to the nature of our material and lack of historical 
documentation, comparison on & sound philological basis should prove impos- 
sible? This is an eventuality to be taken seriously into account. Do we in 
the end rely on inspired intuitions like those of Greenberg, backed by a mass 
array of plausible (but not ultimately provable) relationships ? If other criteria 
are to be used, what should they be? We have already seen that Bantuists 
use the Noun Class and Pronominal Concord systems as a vital part of their 
criteria for classification, and no amount of ‘ Ur-Bantu' roots will qualify a 
language for membership of this family if these systems are absent. The 
opposite also holds, in which & language with a full Bantu Class and Concord 
system, but without a representative vocabulary of roots traceable to ' Ur- 
Bantu’ is regarded as ‘ Bantoid' rather than ‘ Bantu’. A good example of 
the latter is Mbugu in Tanganyika, in which the vocabulary has many affinities 
with the grammatically totally different language Iraqw, but where the Noun 
Class system, pronominal system, and verb conjugation system are all over- 
whelmingly Bantu.? 

The characteristics of the Semitic languages have also been tabulated (and 
largely taken over by those who still like to use the term ‘ Hamito-Semitic ’). 

Greenberg, as already mentioned, makes a big contribution to his data by 


1 Personal communication: The greatest number he has recorded in any one language is 600 ; 
the average correspondence lies between 200 and 500. Of course dialects and languages of the 
same group will evince a much higher vocabulary correspondence with each other, but the test 
Guthrie sets for a Bantu ' starred form’ demands that it should be built up of starred vowels 
and consonants and be represented in languages from at least three different groups that have 
lesa than a certain degree of linguistic affinity. His definition of ' group ' is already established in 
his Classification of the Bantu languages, while the degree of linguistic affinity is calculated from 
data obtained in the construction of the starred forms. 

3 Dr. J. Berry, who examined a considerable amount of material in the Kwa group, reached 
the opinion (in his Ph.D thesis, Structural affinities of the Volta River languages and therr significance 
Jor linguistic classification) that, owing to the paucity of vocabulary items capable of direot 
philological correspondence between the languages of this ‘ group ’, and because of the probability 
of extensive acoulturation in the area, it was not possible to relate Twi to Ewe or to Ga-Adangme 
on a satisfactory philological basis, although such relationship within the Akan languages is ` 
relatively easy to state. 

Westermann, who never entirely gave up the idea of an ultimate ‘ Sudanic’ unity, admitted 
in 1940 (Volkerkunde von Afrika, by Baumann, Thurnwald, and Westermann) that the term 
* bezeichnet Sprachen eines gemeinsamen Typus, deren genetische Einheit nur teilweise nach- 
weisbar ist’. ١ 

Similarly G. W. Murray, in An English-Nubian comparatwe dictionary, 1923, gives vent 
to tho same sentiment when trying to establish the relationship of Nubian to the Nilotic languages 
when he says: ‘ The task of establishing phonetic equations between one language and another:is 
rendered almost impossible ’. 

* See Linguistic survey of the northern Bantu borderland, 1v, 72-4. Greenberg classes both 
languages as ‘ Cuahitio ' (and that on very slender evidence, as already mentioned). 
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adding vocabularies of morphemes! to his vocabularies of words, but he 
deliberately excludes grammatical behaviour from his criteria. 

Westermann, in his ‘Charakter und Einteilung der Sudansprachen', 
Africa, vx, 1935, evolved certain criteria to determine a Sudanic language. 
According to these,* Sudanic languages: 

are monosyllabic (i.e. CV stems) and tonal ; 

contain kp, gb, 8, and d as characteristic sounds ; 

have no grammatical gender ; 

do not inflect for case (being positional and insolating) ; 

do not normally distinguish the plural or the passive (employ 3rd person 
pronoun plural) ; 

have no verbal inflection ; 

use word compounds where other languages use noun formatives and verbal 
derivatives. 

Word order in the sentence is 8 V 0 or 8 O V. 

Possessor precedes possessed in genitive construction. 

Adjective precedes or follows noun. 


But are these ‘fudanic’ criteria efficient enough from the philological 
point of view ? Have zhey the power to exclude as well as include ? The following 
instance is informative. 

The authors of the ‘ Handbook of African Languages ', working at a much 
lower level of classification than any of the rest (and grouping together only 
such languages where vocabulary relationship was susceptible to easily seen 
philological laws) 5 made much use of grammatical behaviour, both as a unifying 
factor and as a dividmg factor. For example, all the languages of the Moru- 
Mangbetu group use certain particles as postposstions, whereas those of the 
Bongo-Bagirmi group use largely similar particles as prepositions, and this 
type of ambivalency extends into the genitive construction and the position 
of the object, while vocabulary correspondences also show a cleavage between 
the two groups. Relationship of the two groups at a higher level is, however, 
envisaged. Greenberg, working at this higher level, groups all these languages 
into one ' Central Sudanic' unit without bothering about the sub-grouping. 
Similarly, where the ‘Handbook’, again on grammatical grounds, keeps 
separate the groups Sere-Mundu, Mba, Zande, Banda-Gbaya-Ngbandi (though 
again envisaging relationship at a higher level), Greenberg throws all the 
languages of these groups, in random order and without any attempt at sub- 
grouping, into one of his branches of ‘ Niger-Congo '. 

On the other hanc. Greenberg, to my mind, rightly insiste on the complete 


1 These include most pronouns, also particles indicating gender or case or plurality (in nouns 
or verbs) or negation, and are often more convincing than many of his word comparisons. 

* The latest version of this and other conventional ' family ’ characteristics is given in A. N. 
Tuoker, The eastern Sudanic languages, 1, 1940; see also Alice Werner, op. oit. 

3 Where such criteria are lacking, a mark of interrogation is 1nserted in the text, to indicate 
that the grouping is only tentative. 
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separation of these latter languagés from Moru-Mangbetu and Bongo-Bagirmi 
on lexical grounds, whereas, according to some of the ‘ Sudanic ° characteristics 
mentioned above, some relation of the two stocks could easily be presumed. 

We have already seen how Meinhof cast his ‘ Hamitic ’ net too wide by 
relying too much on vague and general criteria. Presence or absence of gram- 
matical gender as such, the mere fact of polysyllabicity, or the position of an 
adjective (when only two positions are possible), take us a very little way by 
themselves. 

It is obvious that grammatical classification without strong lexical support 
is highly dangerous. And yet there are times when it can be of great value. 
Miss Bryan, in ‘The verb in the Tama and Didinga language groups’, 
Afrikantstische Studien, 1955, has shown that the two language groups Tama 
(spoken in Wadai and Dar Fur) and Didinga (spoken near the Ethiopian 
border) have a virtually identical verb conjugation system (including some 
highly significant morphemes), whereas vocabulary resemblance is apparently 
negligible. This should be sufficient to inspire philologists to investigate very 
carefully all possible rules for sound-change between the two groups; such 
further research might well discover vocabulary relationships at present not 
apparent on the surface.! . 

With the foregoing arguments in mind, it may then be assumed that the 
policy inaugurated by Professor Ida Ward, namely to concentrate first and 
foremost on the accurate recording of the source material, is still one which 
British Africanists (or at least those at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies) find most profitable to follow. Comparative work here is still confined 
to the level at which comparison is or can be based on the establishment of 
starred forms and philological correlation. Once this groundwork of linguistic 
fact and ‘safe’ comparison has been established, work at higher levels would 
take on less of a suppositional aspect. It may well be that with time the wider 
propositions of Greenberg and possibly even Homburger will find firm realization. 


1 Greenberg at the moment classes them as separate branches of his ‘ Eastern Sudanio’ 
family. 


THE CONCEPTUAL MACHINERY OF TAMIL— 
AN APPROACH 


By SIDDEHESHWAR VARMA 


NE of the most dramatic features in the history of Indo-Aryan languages 
has been the utter collapse of the ancient prefixal system which had 
been used for expressing the various shades of human concepts. The dramatic 
nature of this break-down will be particularly appreciated when we take 
into account the fact that even for an ordinary concept such as ‘to come’, 
Sanskrit had to depend upon a prefix, viz. à ' hither’, so that ‘ to come’ was 
indicated by à-gam- or à-ya, literally ‘ hither—move’. This implies that the 
roots gam- or yä- by themselves denoted movement in general and during 
the formative period of Sanskrit a stage is conceivable when going and coming 
were linguistically undifferentiated. This supposition may perhaps be some- 
what confirmed by a parallel occurring in two languages at the present day, viz. 
Kàmti and Shan, pertaining to the Indo-Burman family. In these languages, 
says Grierson (Langussttc Survey of India, 1m, 1904, 87), for both ‘eat’ and 
‘drink’ the only word is kin, these concepts being not differentiated in these 
languages. Similarly, even for the common concept ‘to bring’, Sanskrit 
depended on the prefix à, so that the Sk. verb à-ni- literally meant ‘ hither— 
carry’. Ancient Indiar authorities were impressed by the force of these prefixes, 
so that Yaska (Nirukta 1.3) quotes Gärgya who maintained that these prefixes 
modify the meanings of verbs in various ways. That such an all-embracing 
system should break down entirely in the modern descendants of Sanskrit 18 
a problem which only future research could handle. But presumably future 
researchers will take into account the presence in India of many non-prefixal 
languages, several speakers of which, accustomed to their own linguistic 
concepts, may have transferred these concepts to Sanskrit languages when they 
adopted them. 

The question then naturally arises: what are the characteristic features 
of that machinery of non-prefixal non-Aryan languages in India which may be 
conceptually parallel to prefixes, in other words, a machinery the function of 
which would be similar to the one performed by prefixes ? It is not within the 
scope of this paper to answer such a comprehensive question. It will be sufficient 
for our purpose to illustrate some of the parallel tendencies of these languages 
in this direction. 

It will be clear at the outset that a prefix attached to any part of speech 
would form a compound, so that a prefixal word naturally conveys a number of 
concepts. Though the meaning conveyed by such a word be a unit, this unit 
must be a composite concept. Now the device of non-prefixal languages is 
to use more than one word, when it is somehow felt by the speaker that the 
signification of the word in question is a composite concept. Thus the Abor-miri 
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language, spoken between the Assam valley and Tibet, and belonging to the 
‘North Assam group’ (LSI, n1, 1, 1909, 601) renders the concept ‘ to come’ 
by two words, viz. gi ' go —& ‘enter’, so that ‘come’, in this language, is 
equivalent to ‘ go—enter ', that is to say, a movement is followed by settling 
down. Again, for the same concept ‘come’, Telugu has the word egudéficu which 
literally is equivalent to ‘to go—to come’, the movement being followed by 
bringing oneself (R. N. Vale, Verbal composition in Indo-Aryan, Poona, 1948, 
274). 

Generally speaking, the concepts represented by the components may be 
either concrete or abstract, as the following examples will show : 


I. Concrete concepts 

(1) For ‘twenty’, the Vàyu language, a Pronominalized Himalayan 
language spoken in Nepal (LSI, m, 1, 385) represents all the fingers of 
both the hands and both the feet by the word legotkhulwp which is 
literally equivalent to le ‘feet ’—got ‘ hands '—khulup ‘all’. 

(2) For ‘to remember’, Khassi, spoken in Assam, and pertaining to the 
Môn-Khmer family (LSI, 11, 1904, 8) has a word which represents the 
concept as ‘ to mark with a stone as memorial ’, literally kyn (causal pre- 
verb)—màw ' stone’. 

(3) For ‘await’ Khassi has a word which means ‘to watch the road’, 
literally khmih ‘ watch '—Iynti ‘road’ (ibid., 8). 

(4) For ' finger-ring’, Ahom, the well-known literary language of ancient 
Assam, had a word of five components, which may be analysed as 
follows: cht ‘jewel’—rép ‘ bind'—eháp ' pure’—khdp ‘round — 
bat ‘ place’, i.e. ‘a pure round jewel which is bound to a place’ (LSI, 
n, 111). 

(5) ‘ Property ' is represented as ‘ house and field ' by Nyamkat, a language 
of the Tibetan family spoken in Kanawar, being literally khang ‘ house’ 
—zhing ' field? (LSI, Ir, 1, 88). 

TI. Abstract concepts 

(1) For ' to consult’, the languages of the Tài group (LSI, u, 71) have a 
composite concept which may be analysed as ‘to arrange mutually ’, 
literally ráng ‘ arrange '—kàn ‘ mutuality’. 

(2) ‘ Everything’ is represented by the abstract concepts of ‘ being’ and 
'non-being' by the War dialect of Khassi, is—is not, being literally 
ah ‘ is"—hyn ‘ not ’—ah ‘is’. But the Mikir dialect of the Naga Group 
goes further. It supplements the concepts of being and non-being by 
the grammatical concept of the relative pronoun, so that ‘ everything’ 
is ka ‘ what ’~--dé ‘ is ’—ka ‘ what قرس‎ ‘ not’, i.e. ‘ what is and what 
is not’, all making one word kadokavé (LSI, xx, 32). 

‘Everywhere’ in Ahom was represented as ‘ division’ repeated, i.e. 
khàk ‘ division ’—-khat ‘division’. The repetition implies intensity 
(LSI, rr, 118). 
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(4) ‘Famine’ is represented as ‘bad year’ by Lyng-ngam, a dialect of 
Khassi, literally snim ' year '—kyncha ‘bad’ (LSI, r, 20). 


The above specimens will amply indicate that even primitive languages 
may sometimes contain elementary abstract concepts. 

With the above preliminary remarks, we now come to Tamil, the subject 
of this paper. The lines of presentation adopted by Tamil are similar to those 
indicated, though there are particular directions taken by this language which 
deserve special attention. Like the above-mentioned languages, Tamil has no 
prefixes but represents the various concepts, which it treats as composite, 
according to the following three particular principles : 


I. The ' Sequential principle 
The 'Sequential' principle, which is the most striking feature of the 
language, takes every composite concept as a process, the time-element being 
its dominating feature, so that one concept precedes the other. For this purpose 
the grammatical machinery of ‘ having (done) (called ' gerund’ in grammar) 
is employed as the first step, the second step being also a verb, so that two 
actions are represented as constituting a sequence, one preceding the other. 

The following examples will illustrate this principle : 

(1) ‘To bring’ is represented as ‘having taken—coming’ kónfu-varutal 
(parallel to German herbringen ‘ bringing hither’), or ‘ having taken— 
going’ k&ntu-pokutal (corresponding to German hinbringen ' bringing 
thither’). Though the corresponding Sanskrit form d-ni has also two 
steps, the prefix & ‘to’ or ‘hither’ has two shortcomings: (a) it 18 
less definite, for it cannot be clear from the mere prefix in which direction 
the bringing is to be; (b) it does not bring to light the actual fact that 
bringing involves a process. Thus the Tamil machinery is psychologically 
more factual. It is curious that the Tai languages have also the same 
sequential presentation for this concept: in these languages ‘ bring’ 
= ati ‘take’ + mà ‘come’ (LSI, xx, 71). 

(2) ‘To find’ is represented as ' having seen—catching’ pdaritu-p-pifrttal 
or kantu-mitttal. The use of ‘catching’ fitly indicates the graspmg 
attitude of one who finds. 

(3) To ' supply ' is represented as ‘ having caused to go-—coming ' natatti-va- 
rutal. The first step is evidently taken in the figurative sense. Though 
this presentation lacks the accuracy of a definition, it could fairly 
serve the purpose. 

(4) To ‘excel’ is shown as ‘having become eminent—shining ’ cirantu- 
vtlankutal, a presentation which is definitely more expressive than any 
prefix (like Latin ez-) could be. 

(D) To ‘ peep’ is ‘ having stretched—looking ’ &ti-p-parttal, which vividly 

` presents the process. 
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(6) To ‘ teach’ is ‘ having spoken—]giving ' cëli-k-kôtuttal. The ‘ sequential’ 
approach here does not seem to be fitting, for both the steps mentioned 
are simultaneous. 

(T) To ‘ prove’ is ‘ having tested—seeing ' cottttu-p-partial. This expression 
approaches a definition. 

(8) To ‘mourn publicly’ is ‘loss—having taken—acting a part’ slaw 
kóntatulal. ‘Acting’ satisfactorily indicates the formality of the 
occasion. E 

(9) To ‘transplant’ is ‘having uprooted—setting up’ péyarttu-natutal. 
It is an accurate term, but is rather lengthy. 

(10) To ‘survive’ is ‘having escaped—living' tappt-p-pilaitial. It is 
certainly more expressive than the corresponding Latin word with the 
prefix super; but, again, is too lengthy. 


II. The ‘ Purposwe’ principle 
The ‘ Purposive ' principle also takes action as a central concept, but this 
action is directed to some object. This principle has no bearing on time, but 
directly relates the action to some object. The following examples will illustrate 
the principle : 

(1) To ‘ forsake ' is represented as ‘ to leave the hand’ kat vt{utal, reminding 
one of the English idiom ‘ hands off’, though this idiom is restricted 
to the sense of ‘non-interference’. The Tamil rendering is certainly 
more expressive than the corresponding English term, with its ambiguous 
prefix ‘for’ in the prohibitive sense. 

(2) To * warm ’ is ‘ cold—heating ' kulsr kaytal, which is vividly expressive. 

(3) To ‘ mention ’ is ‘ speech—taking up ' pécou Yuttal. The central concept 
of ‘ mention ' being ‘ to specify, especially by name ' (Webster), ‘ taking 
up’ could perhaps be befittingly taken in the sense of ' specifying ’. 

(4) To ‘ complain ’ is ‘ fault—telling ' kurat cóllutal. Though not so exact, 
the word is fairly expressive. 

(6) To ‘translate’ is ‘language—replace’ möl péyarttal, i.e. to replace 
one language by another. | 

(6) To ‘ recognize" is ‘ sign—having seen—taking ' afasyalam kantu-kôlutal. 
This term is lengthy and looks like a definition ; but there is a shorter 
form also—‘ sign—knowing’ afaiyälam tèrital. 


111. The ‘ Associative’ principle 
The ‘ Associative ’ principle utilizes the features of objects apparent to the 
senses, and presents things from this standpoint. The scope of this principle 
is consequently rather limited, being serviceable only in those cases where the 
object concerned is either concrete or can be figuratively described in terms of 
concrete features. The following examples will illustrate this principle : 
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(1) ‘ Tobacco ’ is ' smoke—leaf' pukas-y-tlat. The factual meaning is quite 
transparent, based as it is on the sense experience of smoke. 

(2) ‘Supervision’ is ' eye—seeing' kan-känam. Though we miss in this 
expression the implication of authority involved in the concept, it is 
tolerably natural and empirical. 

(3) ‘ Canal’ is ‘ mouth—leg ’ vag-k-kal, the mouth referring to some outlet, 
the leg to the branching channel. 

(4) ‘ To beat one’s breast ’ is to beat at one’s loss ’ slavukk’atitial. 


Now, in view of the machinery of compound verbs, particularly auxiliary 
verbs, employed by Tamil for presenting various concepts, the question arises 
whether this system has any bearing on the tendency of modern Indo-Aryan 
languages to use auxiliary verbs in place of ancient Indo-Aryan prefixes. For 
although these languages maintain in debris the fundamental verbal forms of 
Sanskrit verbs, even if the original forms may have been prefixed, as in Hindi 
uth, batth, etc., for delicate shades of various detailed meanings they have 
launched on an entirely new course by using auxiliary verbs. For instance, cf. 
the following Hindi phrases : 

à ntklà ' emerged ' 
ro para ' burst into tears ' 
ghabrä utha ‘ broke down (emotionally) ' 


Cf. also the following phrases from Kashmir Himalayan Pahari dialects 
collected by the present writer : 
dabkä cärnä ' to threaten’ 
roru büznu ‘ to like”, lit. ‘ to consider to be good’ 
sácct germi ‘to prove’, lit. ‘to produce evidence’ 
sidds chednt ‘to despair’, lit. ‘to leave headlong’ 


Has Tamil anything to do with this mode of presentation? There is no 
evidence for this supposition. All that one could say at the present stage of our 
knowledge is that Tamil may have been one of the languages which have 
contributed to a substratum for such a tendency. Only future research could 
throw any definite light on this issue. 

It will thus be apparent that the lucidity and expressiveness Parana by 
compounding words (as illustrated above by the Tamil words for ‘ to prove’ 
and ‘ to recognize’) will be appreciated, but it cannot be denied that such a 
mode of presentation is rather unwieldy for terminological purposes. A term, 
if not compact and handy, is likely to prove a failure. A prefixal terminology, 
however algebraic the prefix may be, tends to be much more compact and 
durable. Moreover, colloquial Tamil, by virtue of its tremendous syncopations, 
elisions, and modifications, looks like a counterpoise with a vengeance against 
the elaborate conceptual machinery of literary Tamil. For instance, for kóntu vā 
‘ bring’ of literary Tamil, the colloquial only says (kóndà); for poy vittu 
‘has gone away’, or ' has become’, the colloquial simply says (pocco). The 
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gulf between literary and colloquial Tamil has become so wide that it reminds 
one of the similar gulf between literary and colloquial Chinese (cf. the present 
writer's remarks in Indian Linguistics, xiv, 1954, 21). Nevertheless, although, 
from the utilitarian point of view, the conceptual machinery of Tamil may 
sometimes not be serviceable, we must take into account the fact that there 
is an element of Art in every language. One cannot help admiring the lucidity 
of this conceptual machinery, which has been carried to a fine art. 


Concluston 
The above study may presumably give us the following points : 5 
1. Though this study is a mere approach, hardly touching even the fringe 
of the subject, it may indicate a new perspective for the conceptual treatment 
of the languages of India. 
2. The lucidity of the conceptual machmery of Tamil is worthy of further 
investigation. 


ERRORS IN SANSKRIT DICTIONARIES 


By J. Pa. VOGEL 
(PLATE 1) 


T is somewhat disconcerting that in our Sanskrit lexicons we, sometimes 
meet with words which have been wrongly translated and this is particu- 
larly distressing when such words are frequently used in literature and indicate 
objects which must have been familiar to the Indo-Aryans. A notable example 
is Skt. hamsa, commonly interpreted by the dictionaries a8 meaning not only 
a goose but also a swan or a flamingo. Unfortunately Western indologists 
have shown a distinct preference for the latter two aquatic birds, because the 
goose is considered a far too prosaic creature to enter the exalted realm of poetry. 
A study of the subject has convinced me that hamsa means the goose and nothing 
else.1 My conclusion is based in the first place on ornithological evidence. 
According to the specialists in the migration of birds swans very rarely make 
their appearance in India; they cannot be called indigenous. The flamingo 
occurs in Gujarat, but has its breeding-grounds on the moors and salt-lakes of 
Central Asia. The favourite haunt of the hamsa during the summer and rainy 
season is Lake Manasa to the south of Mount Kailasa. William Moorcroft 
and Sven Hedin, on their visit to the sacred lake, noticed but one species of 
birds of passage—viz. geese. No swans or flamingoes. The evidence of Indian 
art is in perfect agreement with the observations of naturalists. From the 
time of Asoka until the Mogul period rows of geese in various attitudes are 
employed as a favourite element of decorative art on Buddhist and Brahmanical 
sanctuaries. The swan and the flamingo, on the contrary, never occur. Of the 
former there is a single instance. It is found on a metal mould of earthenware 
picked up by Sir John Marshall on the slope of the Bala Hisar at Charsadda, 
in the course of our excavations in 1903. Charsadda has been identified with 
Puskalävati, the ancient capital of Gandhara. The subject, according to Sir 
John, is probably Apollo riding on a swan, and there can be little doubt that 
it is a product of classical art imported from the West.? 

There is a considerable variation in the rendering of Skt. makara. The 
dictionaries generally assign it the primary meaning of ‘a sea animal or sea 
monster ' and this meaning is expressed in the compounds makarälaya, makara- 
kara, makarüvüsa which are epithets of the sea. The lexicons admit the possi- 
bility of a secondary meaning—crocodile, shark or dolphin (BR). The authors 
of the Dictionnaire sanskrit-français (1932) hit the EE when EEE 
makara by ‘ grand animal marin, sans doute le crocodile ’. 


1 For a more detailed treatment of the subject vide my leoture published in Art and Letters, 
the Journal of the Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society, xxvi, 1953, 17-24. 

* Ann. Rep. Arch. Survey of India, 1902-8, p. 154, fig. 8. 

5 The makara as a decorative mohf of Indian art develops a remarkable variety of forms, 
but these clearly originate from the crocodile; of. my paper ‘Le makara dans la sculpture 
de l'Inde ', Revue des Aris Amahques, 1930, 183-47. 
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That the fundamental sense of the word is ‘ crocodile’ is proved by the 
evidence of the vernaculars. In Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, and Sindhi the 
crocodile is called magar, in Panjabi and Kaámiri magarmacch and magarmatsh 
(Skt. makara-matsya), in Bangali makar and in Nepali makar and magar. 
Telugu has makaramu, side by side with mosal+ and nakramu, but in the other 
Dravidian languages makara is not represented.! 

It should be noted that the name magar is exclusively applied to the two 
species of broad-snouted crocodiles—Crocodilus palustris and Crocodtlus 
porosus. The former, as the name indicates, lives not only in the Ganges 
and other rivers but also in moors and ponds all over India and Ceylon. The 
animal measures only 3 to 4 metres; it feeds mainly on fish and only occasionally 
attacks man. The Crocodslus porosus is much larger (over 8 metres) and lives 
along the east coast of India, chiefly in the estuaries of the large rivers. It also 
ventures in the open sea at a considerable distance from the coast.® A third 
species of crocodile, the gavial (Gavialis gangettcus), differs from the magar 
by its narrow snout with a protuberance on the end. It reaches a length of 
64 metres and occurs in the Ganges, Indus, and Mahanadi, but not in the 
peninsular rivers. It feeds on fish and small animals, 

The amusing fable of the monkey and the makara, which is the frame- 
story of tantra Iv of the Pañcatantra, illustrates how fools can be made by 
flattery to part with their possessions. The monkey Raktamukha (‘ Red-face ’) 
lived in a large jambu-tree on the seashore and the makara Karälamukha 
(‘ Grim-mouth °) was wont to issue from the water of the sea and to lie on the 
soft sandy shore. The makara is therefore an amphibious animal and this 
observation rules out both the shark and the dolphin.? 

The same fable converted into a jataka is found in the Pali collection of 
birth-stories.4 Here the monkey, in whom the Bodhisattva is reborn, dwells 
in a wood on a curve of the Ganges. His perfidious friend is designated by the 
words sumsumüra (Skt. éiéumära, lit. < baby-killer’) and kwmnbhila (Skt. 
kumbhira), both meaning a crocodile. 

Among the fables carved on the Tjandi Méndut, the small Buddhist temple 
near the Barabudur, there is a decorative panel which clearly illustrates the 


1 For this information I am indebted to Dr. K. de Vreese. In Sinhalese the man-eating 
crocodile infesting rivera and lakes is called datimora and the shark mora (from Skt. makara). 

3 The Periplus, § 38, when speaking of Scythia and the seven mouths of the Indus, says : 
“Now as a sign of approach to this country to those coming from the sea there are serpents 
(sdeis) coming forth from the depths to meet you, and a sign of the places just mentioned and 
in Persia, are those called graae'. These ‘serpenta’ observed by the Greek marmer were no 
doubt crocodiles, thé word ypda being a rendering of Skt. graka or gräha (lit ‘ seizer ") a synonym 
of makara; of. Bhág. P. vim, 1, 30. 

3 In the Bhag. P. xi, 10, 23, the makara occurs in a list of 13 five-nailed (pañcanakha) animals. 
It closes the list together with the tortoise and the iguana (godA4). 

* The Jàtaka, ed. by Fausboll, r, 1879, pp. 158-60, no. 208. In the fable of the deceitful 
heron and the crab (Pañc. 1, katha 7) the former tells the aquatic animals that the pond in which 
they live wil soon dry up.  kecwca svayamera  makaragodhastéumarajalahastiprabhriayo 
gacchanti. Evidently these animals, being amphibious, can easily escape. 
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story in question. It shows a monkey seated on a swimming crocodile. He 
seems to clasp a fruit in his left hand and touches his forehead with his right 
hand aa if he were thinking of some expedient. On another Javanese temple, 
the Tjandi Sadjiwan, the same subject is found, but represented in a less 
spirited fashion.2 l 

Both these sculptured panels clearly show not only that the makara is a 
crocodile, but also that it is the destructive broad-snouted species, found 
in the Ganges and its tributaries and not the narrow-snouted gavial. This 
agrees with the habitat assigned to the sumsumära of the Pali jätaka. The 
Hindi-Sabdsägar erroneously equates magar with ghariyal.* 

If the Paficatantra says that the makara used to come forth from the sea 
and to lie on the soft sandy shore, this too agrees with nature. In this connexion 
we may also quote a stanza from the same book ? in which we are told that 
the great grammarian Panini was killed by a lion, the wise Jaimini who created 
the Mimamsa by an elephant, and Pingala, the master of metrical know- 
ledge, by a makara on the shore. From this the poet concludes that human 
merits are of no use if one has to deal with brute animals, their minds being 
veiled by ignorance. 

A proverb in Bhartrhari’s Ntttéataka (verse 4) says: ‘A man may forcibly 
extract a pearl from the sharp tusk of a makara; he may even cross the sea 
covered with a mass of agitated waves; he may even carry an angry snake 
like a flower on his head. But he cannot conciliate the heart of stubborn fools ’. 
In the early Dutch paraphrase of the Niti- and Vairàgya-Satakas of Bhartrhari, 
published by Rogerius as an appendix to his Open deure tot het verborgen heyden- 
dom, we find makara rendered by ‘krokodil’. In the secondary French transla- 
tion of Thomas La Grue ıt reads: < Un homme d'esprit peut par son jugement 
trouver moyen de tirer avec la main une perle de la bouche d'un crocodile, et 
de passer la mer, et de mettre à son col un serpent courroucé, comme une 
couronne de fleurs; mais il est impossible d'abbattre ou de reduire à la raison 
un homme ignorant irrité '.* 

It is not difficult to explain how the makara, awe-inspiring enough in its 
actual aspect and size, developed into a gigantic kind of sea-monster capable 
of destroying a ship and devouring its crew. Arjuna in his graphio description 
of the sea says: ‘ The billows have the appearance of leaping mountains, on 
all sides there are thousands of ships, full of pearls, and large fishes and makaras 


1 J. R. van Blom, Tjandi Sadziwan (doctor's thems), Leiden 1936, pp. 86 f., fig. 35. 

2 Hindi-Sabdeügar, p. 2620, magar (1) ghariyäl namak prasiddh jaljantu ; min, machli. 

3 Pañc. 11, verso 33 (or 34). Benfey, Pantschatanira, 1859, Ir, p. 163, has ‘ein Hai’ and Richard 
Schmidt, p. 146 ‘ein Seeungeheuer ’. 

4 Cent proverbes du Payen Barthrouherri, irasiant de la conduite raisonnable parmy les hommes, 
1670, chapitre 1, v. 4. 

5 A medallion of the Bharhut railing shows an enormous fish with a crocodile head swallowing 
& boat with its three occupants of whom only the heads are visible. A second boat with three 
oarsmen is seen above. Cunningham, The Stüpa of Bharhut, 1879, pl. xxx, fig. 2. 
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Jike mountains submerged in the water and thousands of conches submerged 
in the deep '.: 

When Draupadi, the common spouse of the five Pandavas, is abducted by 
Jayadratha, the king of Sindhu, she addresses him in scornful words and 
concludes: ' You will see this army of yours scattered by the sons of Pàndu 
and all its warriors slain as a jewel-laden ship in the ocean breaks asunder 
on the back of a makara '.* 

Dragons and other mythological creatures are not wholly imaginary but 
originate from actual animals. The giant-bird Garuda of Indian mythology is 
derived from a small bird of prey which feeds on snakes, and the thousand- 
headed world-serpent Sega from the cobra. In the same manner the makara 
of the Indian rivers has grown into the phantastical monster of the ocean 
which tbreatens the mariners with shipwreck and death. Such a catastrophe is 
actually enacted by the natural creature as is recorded by Lt.-Col. Pollok 
in the account of his sporting expeditions: ' These muggers’, he says? ‘ kill 
a good many people and have a playful way of getting under a boat, and 
knocking off the steersman with their tails, and then swallowing him afterwards '. 

À question still remains to be answered, viz. how the makara came to be 
identified with the dolphin, an animal totally different from the crocodile in 
appearance. Charles Wilkins in his translation of the Bhagavadgita (1785) 4 
comments upon jAhasünám makara$cäsmi (10, 31) m the following note— 
* Makar a fish represented with a long snout something like the proboscis of 
an elephant'. The learned translator evidently assumed that the makara 
was to be sought among fishes and the snout peculiar to this 'fish' made 
him think of the dolphin as the nearest approach. This much 18 certain that, 
as the dolphin plays & prominent part in classical literature and art, the equation 
found favour among Western orientalists steeped in classicallore. Tt was even 
adopted by the learned compilers of the St. Petersburg dictionary. The 
compounds makaraketana,-dhvaja as epithets of Kama are frequently rendered 

' by ‘ dolphin-bannered ’ which at any rate has a poetical sound. The connexion 
of the god of love with the crocodile I &m unable to explain. 

Iconographical evidence is often helpful in fixing the true sense of a Sanskrit 
term and in some cases it is conclusive. But the testimony of the new-Indian 
languages, too, is an important factor. As an example we may adduce the word 
pratoli.5 The meaning ‘ breiter Weg, Hauptstrasse' assigned to the word by 
BR is supported by the most authorative ko$as, but does not fit the passages 
in epic and classical literature. Hindi paul, pauli has preserved the true sense, 
viz. the gate of a city or fort. The corresponding Pahari form is praul [pro:|]. 


1 34.87. (Bombay), xr, 169, 4. 3 M.Bh (Bombay), m, 270, 19. 

5 Sport in British Burmah, 1879, 1, 108. 

4 The Bhdgvdt-géeta or Dialogues of Kréëshnd and Arjôèn in exghteen lectures, London, 1785, 
151. 

5 For a fuller discussion of the problem cf. JRAS, 1906, 539-51. 

® Amara’s pratols raihya 18 adopted by Apte and by the Sabdakalpadruma with the addition 
durganagaradvare iti kecit. 
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The intermediary Prakrit form padolikà occurs several times in the 
Mrcchakatikä and must have puzzled the various translators of that fascinating 
play. But it will be seem that by applying the meaning ‘ gateway ' the passages 
become perfectly intelligible. When in the concluding scene of the eighth act 
the Sakara has seemingly strangled Vasantasenä and finds his slave Sthavaraka 
unwilling to-connive at his crime, he orders the latter to take his bullock-cart 
home and to await him in the gateway of his palace. As soon as the slave is 
gone, he reveals his intention to put his slave in fetters in the same locality 
80 that he will be unable to betray his master. In the tenth act Carudatta, 
through the áakara's contrivance sentenced to death by the tribunal, is led to 
the place of execution by two candäalas who proclaim his guilt at regular intervals. 
Then the slave Sth&varaka is seen in chains. On hearing the proclamation he 
understands at once that Carudatta is the victim of his master’s villainy. He 
shouts to make known what has happened, but his voice is lost by the distance. 
He decides to jump down through a dilapidated window. It is a perilous 
expedient but it will be better that he dies than the noble Carudatta. And if 
he himself perishes he will have gained the other world. 

We may assume that the pratoli of Sanskrit literature was a building of the 
same type as the imposing gateways which still adorn the ancient towns, 
forts, and sarats of India. They are lofty and massive structures comprising 
rooms for the accommodation of soldiers and the custody of prisoners. 

The word pratolt occurs in the pillar inscription of Bilsay, dated in the year 
96 of the Gupta era (a.D. 415-16). It was edited by Dr. J. F. Fleet? who 
correctly translates it by ‘ gateway ’. 

Fleet says in a footnote: ‘As pointed out by Gen. Cunningham, pratolt, 
according to the Dictionaries, means “a broad way, a high-street, a principal 
road through a town". But the meaning of “ gateway " was given him by 
a Pandit’. 

It is astonishing that whereas the sense of ‘gateway’ is exemplified by 
numerous references both in literature ê and inscriptions, it is impossible to 
quote a single instance of the word being used in the sense of high-street. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that the latter is erroneous and we may perhaps 
venture a hypothesis to account for this error. The European practice of 
indicating the various streets and lanes of a town by individual names was 


1 In the compound pésadabélagyapadolikae the word bälagga is still unexplained (ed. Stenzler, 
p. 182, IL 17 and 20) Bohtlingk's rendering ‘im Taubenhauschen auf der Zinne meines Palastes ' 
is unsatisfactory. V. G. Paranjpe, The toy-cart of clay, Poona, 1937, p. 136, has ‘ gate-room of 
the palace-terrace ' and R. D. Karmarkar, Mrcchakapika of Éüdraka, second edition, Poona, 1950, 
304, ‘ small terrace-end of the palace ’. 

4 Inscriptions of the early Gupta kings (CII, x1), 1888, 42 ff. The word pratoli occurs also 
in the Hansi stone inscription of Prthviraja, samoat 1224 (Ind. Ani., XLI, 1912, 17-19); the 
undated inscription of Pantha, recording the erection of a temple of Bhavüni at Benares (Ep. Ind., 
rx, 59) ; and the Kanker inscription of a minister of Bhanudeva of Käkaira recording the erection 
of two temples of Siva and other buildings and a pratoli in Saka 1242, A.D. 1820 (Hp. Ind., 1x, 125). 

3 We may add Kaujilya Arthafäsira, ch. xxiv, par. 8, 9, 15, quoted by P. K. Acharya, 
Dictionary of Hindu architecture, 1927, 360. 
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introduced in India under British rule and 1s therefore modern. In ancient 
India the residence of a certain person was indicated by the name of the ward 
in which he lived. In the second act of the Arcchakatikä Cärudatta is said to 
live ‘in the city-ward of the Seths’ (Prt. so khu setthicattare padivasadi). 
Such an indication is rather vague but sufficed in the case of a well-known 
citizen, Another method still used in India is to designate a main street by the 
name of the city-gate from where it leads into the centre of the city: the 
meaning of the word pratol can thus have been transferred to the main street 
of a town. 

In the Sanskrit-Wórterbuch of Bóhtlingk and Roth the word cata is stated 
to mean ' Betrüger' and in support of this interpretation the authors quote 
Yàjüavalkya's Dharmasastra 1, 335 calataskaradwurerttamahasahasskadsblah : 
pidyamänah prajah rakset kayasthats ca visesatah and refer to Pañcatantra 1, 390, 
where the birds quote the same stanza, when imploring Garuda to protect 
them against the arrogance of the sea. 

We find it, moreover, in the fifth act of the Mrcchakatikä ! where the 
vidüsaka tries to dissuade Carudatta from his passion for Vasantasenä. He 
says: gania nama paduantarapavittha lethud ma dukkhena niräkäriadi. abt 
a bho vaassa ganià hatthi kaatthao bhikkhi cato rasaho jahim ede nivasanti tahim 
duithà bi na franti ‘ A courtesan, forsooth, is like a pebble in your shoe: itis 
hard to get rid of her, and besides, my dear pal, a courtesan, an elephant, a 
scribe, a bhikkhu, a cata, and an ass—where they dwell, not even rogues 
can live’? 

In all the translations I have been able to consult, the word cata is rendered 
by ‘ cheat’ or a similar disparaging term. Yet two of them, those of Bohtlingk 
and Regnaud, quote in an explanatory note a gloss from an early Calcutta 
edition of the Mrcchakajika which furnishes the true meaning of the word in 
question. It reads càfo ksudravisayabhokià. That neither of the two eminent 
scholars has utilized it in his version of the play is perhaps due to the obscurity 
of the explanation. It becomes, however, perfectly clear by the evidence of 
epigraphical documents. 

The word cata is of frequent occurrence in copper-plate charters especially 
in the compound acäfabhattapravesa as an epithet of the word grüma to indicate 
a certain privilege attached to the donation of a village. One of the earliest 
examples of that compound is found in the Khoh copper-plate inscription of 
Maharaja Hastin of the Gupta year 156 (A.D. 475-6). Dr. Fleet, when editing 
this inscription, adopted Bühler's interpretation who rendered cata by ‘ irregular 
soldier’. The constant combination of the word with bhata ‘ a soldier ’ seemed 
to justify that view. 

In the course of my researches in Chamba, the ancient Hill State on the 


1 Mrcch. ed. Stanzler, p. 78, Il. 11-14. 

* I propose to read stants instead of jaanét. It 18 interesting that the käyastha, the writer 
of legal documents, 18 also included in the list of persons and animals who make life intolerable to 
decent people; cf. my Antiquites of Chamba State, Part 1, 1911, 133 f. 
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upper Ravi and Chandrabhaga, I found the word cata in its modern form 
car used to indicate the head of a a pargana. This official is responsible for the 
internal management of his district, for the collection of revenue and the 
apprehension of criminals. It belongs to his duties, in case the Raja, his relatives, 
or officials visit his pargana, to collect load-carriers and supplies. The duties 
and position of the cata of the copper-plate grants was, no doubt, the same 
as those of the car. This explains why it was stipulated as a special privilege 
to holders of rent-free lands that the cája should not enter their village. It 
means that the head of the district had no right to seize agriculturists dependent 
on the grantee for the purpose of forced labour. Nor was he allowed to call 
on the grantee to furnish supplies. 

This is distinctly stated in a copper-plate grant issued by Vidagdha, who 
was the grandson of Sähilla the founder of the town of Chamba and of the 
principal temple dedicated to Laksmi-Narayana and who must have reigned 
from about a.D. 960. In his grant (Il. 23-4) the royal donor says: ‘ And of 
cájas and bhatas, ete., no one will be allowed to enter his (ie. the grantee's) 
house, to cut or crush his corn, whether green or ripe, sugarcane, pasture, or 
salt, nor to take roctka (?) or ctfola (?) or cow’s milk nor to carry off stools, 
benches, or couches, nor to seize his wood, fuel, grass, chaff, and so on. Not 
even the slightest oppression or vexation should be inflicted [on him] nor on 
his ploughmen, cowherds, servants, maid-servants, and all other people that 
are dependent on him’. 

The passage is of unusual interest in picturing the amount of oppression 
and vexation the ordinary villager might be expected to endure at the hands of 
petty district officers. The term cata of the inscriptions is nearly always coupled 
with bhaja. In Sanskrit literature the meaning of this word is ' soldier ', but in 
the inscriptions, combined with cata, it presumably has to be taken i in the sense 
of ‘ an official subordinate to the head of the pargana ’. 


1 of. rbid., 130 f., fig. 22. 
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SUTRA 25 OF THE NIDANASAMYUKTA 


By Ernst WALDSOBMIDT 
(PLATE 1) 


N the Berlin collection of Sanskrit literary remains from Chinese Turkestan 
there is a manuscript, catalogue-number S 474, which has been identified 
by me in a preliminary report + as containing the text of the first 25 Sütras 
of the Nidänasamyukta, one of the most important parts of the Sanskrit 
Samyuktägama which corresponds to the Samyuttanikäya, the ‘ Collection of 
Grouped Discourses', in Pali. The greater part of the first 19 leaves of the 
manuscript has been preserved. The script is of the older Central Asian Brahmi 
type, and the folios, as far as they are complete, are unusually large (13 x 52 cm.). 
Some of them, especially the first and the last ones, are, however, very frag- 
mentary, and a few fragments of the first Sütras have already been treated 
by me in the above-mentioned paper in order to facilitate the edition of the 
complete text? which is in preparation. With the same view I am dealing 
here with the last Sütra (number 25) which starts in line 10 of the reverse 
of folio 18 and fills the remnants of folio 19. The text of the lines R 10-11 
of folio 18 and O and R 1-11 of folio 19 runs as follows ? : 


S 474 Folio 18 
R (Reverse) 
10) ا‎ E 4ma............ .-. [tl(ra)ya im[e] bhiksavo dhar[m]. 
11 ee f - [p] (1)[o](ka)s[ya] katame traya | 


tait vydhir= ae maranam=ime cet—trayo dharma anfista a] 
— ..[v]is(y)a[n] 5 tathaga[t]à .. .. su 


S 474 Folio 195 
O (Obverse) 
1 ...... utpatsya? .. .. .. .. .. .. praved[i]tasya dha /// 
2 .... .. tasma tath?. .. .. .. .. tah samyaksambuddha [lo] /// 
3 .... .. .. màm(s)—tr(im tadyathä ra)gadvegamoham=i[ma] /// 


/// [tama}ms=tr[i](m) ta[dya](tha satkà)- 


1 ‘Identifizierung einer Handschrift des Nidinasamyukta aus den Turfan-Funden ', ZDMG, 
ovo, 1957, 372-401. 

2 By Mr. Chandrabhal Tripathi, my pupil. 

3 Square brackets mean: uncertain reading ; round brackets : restored text. 

* I do not transoribe the foregoing words forming the conclusion of Sūtra 24. 

5 Viràma. 

* Three fragments have remained of folio 19; two of them belong to the left part of the leaf, 
and, border upon each other, the third is from the right end of the leaf; cf. Plate I. When 
Dr. Else Luders made the first transcript of the text she was able to read a few akgaras here and 
there at the left border which have now disappeared as e result of splitting of glasses and handling 
the manusoripta, when removing them to a mine during the war. 

* Read by Dr. E. Luders ; aksaras now disappeared. 

* Read: tasméat. 
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10 


11 


a 


eo 


ya[d]ret(i) * $lavrata[p](a)[rla[m](a)ra[m v]i[e]ikit(s]à ® [i]m&m[s]— 
(t)ri] /// /// (réam vicikitsäm] ca (p)[z](aha)- 
t(u)m | katamäms=trifm] ayon[i$](o) [mana](s)i .. /// 
, // [ts]. [cla prahatum | tri .. .. 
.[yl-ábh(a) .. .. yo .. .. [m]. .. .. [kê] © m/// 
7 [n]—apra{hily—abhatvy]. 
.. [ma] .. .. [kjaram.. .. [g]. .. .. nk [finacitfte] /// 
/// g—tri 3 aida ya ^—g[s]am .. .. 
tees ee ae ae ee S. [rma]n—sprahay—[a]bhavyo mustasmrtit(a)[m] 
=(a)sampra /// —— ///n—ü[S](a[dhyam]- . 
.. [m—i]màms-t[r]i ? E aprahaya abhavyo 
auddhatyam jojo, /// /// nàm-adaráa[n]. 


. .. nakama(tam *— u)pálambhacittat&m c—emäms—tri(n) 
dha ( همقر‎ yr. /// id e - {17 
Cur has de VEN sees .. pêlmbhacittatan ca prahätum 
ka / / 7 // ie ./// 
R (Reverse) 
se BYRS o PS Yak ia a Tat ad 
tam 7 p [m](i)trat(@) .. .. .. 
. kyam "—(snapa)t]rü[pyam] pramad(am) [ijm{ams— 
trî](n = ema. 227 /// tor=abr[i]ma .. .. 
.. .. tto 5 bhavati| sa pramattah sann ?—anà&daro [bh](a)- 
[ve M /// .0 bhavati *°[u] 
.. bhavati™ [sa u]pálabhacitta !? samänah !? [a](éra)[ddh]o 
bia / /, / /// bhavati sa 
. kãma 14 sa musta[smz|(t)[i] .. .. .. [sampl(rejamyam]- . 
(vi Jl /// cà à niviéati | s[i](la)- 
vra[ta] 15 pa[r|&)mréa[t]G | ) a[thm[ak] . .s. .. .. .. O . ys) /// 


/// k[rà]mitum | trims—tu dharm(ä)- 
n—prahàya bhavyo vyädhim ja(ràm ma)ranam [pr]. .. /// 


/// mohàm prahatum ka[t]. .. 
s—=(tr)i(n=sa)[tkā]yadrsti 29 [s]i[lavra](ta)paráma(r[éam] .. .. ()i- 
ts[a] /// /// [ma]réam viciki[ts]. .. .. .. 

1 Read: °drstim. 2 Read: vicikitsüm. 
3 Read: trin. 4 Read : auddhatyam. 


5 The first aksaras in this line were read by Dr. E. Luders; they have now disappeared. 
5 sya and é (now disappeared) were read by Dr. E. Luders. 

7 Dr. E. Lüders read: kya pa. 

* tto (now disappeared) was read by Dr. E. Luders. 


? Line 4: samänah. 10 Correct Skt. : bhavaty. 
11 bhavats was read by Dr. E. Luders ; [va]ti is still vizble. 
7 Read: wupalambhacyttah 13 Correct Skt.: samäno ’éraddho. 


14 kama sa (now disappeared) was read by Dr E. Luders. 
15 ora[ta] pa (now disappeared) was read by Dr. E. Luders. Read: vratam. 
15 Read. °drstim. 
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9 ............ .. .. [fo] manasikära ! [ku] .. /// 
/// [bā]tum | tri [tu]? .. .. 
10 .............. s. [ng]sikàram kuma(r)[g] . /// 
11 ...... kāra? kumê .. ..... .. [I].[n]. ittat(a]m ca (p)[z] . /// 

As stated in my previous article,‘ the text of these fragments, representing 
Siitra 25 of the Nidänasamyukta, has a close parallel in Sütra 346 of the Tsa-a- 
han-ching, the translation of a Samyuktägama into Chinese by Gunabhadra 
of the earlier Sung dynasty (a.D. 420—79).5 This text reads as follows : 


Tsa-a-han-ching, Sütra 3469 

1 Thus have I heard: At a certain time the Buddha was staying in the town 

of Rajagrha, at Kalandakanivapa, in the Venuvana. 
At that time the Exalted One addressed the monks, saying: ‘ There are 
three things existing in the world, unpleasing, not (readily) remembered, 
not aimed at. What are these three? They are: old age, disease, and death. 
Were not these three things existing in the world, (things) unpleasing, 
not (readily) remembered, not aimed at, then Tathägatas, Arhats, per- 
fectly enlightened men, would not arise in the world, nor would the world 
know there are Tathägatas, Arbats, perfectly enlightened men, who know, 
see, and proclaim the right law and discipline. 

Since old age, disease, and death, things unpleasing, not (readily) 
remembered, not aimed at, are existing in the world, therefore Tathägatas, 
Arhats, perfectly enlightened men, arise in the world, and the world 
knows there are Tathagatas, Arhats, perfectly enlightened men, who know, 
see, and proclaim the right law and discipline. 

2 By not cutting off three things one is unable to keep away from old age, 
disease, and death. What are these three? They are: passion, hate, and 
delusion.’ 

3 Moreover by not cutting off three things one is unable to keep away from 
passion, hate, and delusion. What are these three? They are: belief in a 
real personality, clinging to (false) practices, and doubt. 

4 Moreover by not cutting off three things one is unable to keep away from 
belief in a real personality, clinging to (false) practices, and doubt. What 
are these three? They are: lack of right attention, practising the wrong 
way, and laxness of mind. 


1 Read: manasnkiram. 3 Read: trims=tu. 

3 kära kumd (now disappeared) was read by Dr. E. Luders. 

4 See p. 589, n. 1. 

5 Taisho Issaikyo No. 99, Vol. r, p. 950; Nanjio No. 544. 

* The division into paragraphs which I am introducing in the translation is the same as the one 
used in the restoration of the Sanskrit text of our Sütra 25 on pp. 573-579. 

7 The opposite to the negative wording in $$ 2, eto. (‘ By not cutting off’) is found in §§ 12, 
eto. (‘ By cutting off’). There we have one sentence more at the end of each paragraph. 8 12 
for instance ends with ' Having cut off these three things one is able to keep away from old age, 
disease, and death’. 
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Moreover by not cutting off three things one is unable to keep away from 
lack of right attention, practising the wrong way, and laxness of mind. 
What are these three ? They are: forgetfulness, unthoughtfulness, and 
confusion. 

Moreover by not cutting off three things one is unable to keep away from. 
forgetfulness, unthoughtfulness, and confusion. What are these three? 
They are: uneasiness, lack of discipline, and non-observance of morals. 
Moreover by not cutting off three things one is unable to keep away from 
uneasiness, lack of discipline, and non-observance of morals. What are 
these three ? They are : lack of faith, obstinacy to education, and indolence. 
Moreover by not cutting off three things one is unable to keep away from 
lack of faith, obstinacy to education, and indolence. What are these three ? 
They are: displeasure at seeing the noble, displeasure at hearing the 
law, and constant looking for human deficiencies. 

Moreover by not cutting off three things one is unable to keep away from 
displeasure at seeing the noble, displeasure at hearing the law, and constant 
looking for human deficiencies. What are these three? They are: dis- 
regard, rebelliousness against talk (good advice), and acquaintance with 
the wicked. 

Moreover by not cutting off three things one is unable to keep away from 
disregard, rebelliousness against talk (good advice), and acquaintance 
with the wicked. What are these three? They are: shamelessness, lack 
of modesty, and negligence. 

By not cutting off these three things one is unable to keep away from 
disregard, rebelliousness against talk (good advice), and acquaintance 
with the wicked. 

On what account ? Being shameless and without modesty one is negligent. 
By being negligent one has no regard. By having no regard one is 
acquainted with the wicked. By being acquainted with the wicked one does 
not like to see the noble, does not like to hear the law, and is constantly 
looking for human deficiencies. By constantly looking for human deficiencies 
one has no faith, is obstinate to education, and indolent. By being indolent 
one is uneasy, lacks in discipline, and does not observe morals. By non- 
observance of morals one is forgetful, is unthoughtful, and is confused. By 
being confused one does not pay right attention, practises the wrong way, 
and has laxness of mind. By having laxness of mind one believes in a real 
personality, clings to (false) practices, and has doubts. By having doubts 
one does not keep away from passion, hate, and delusion. By not keeping 
away from passion, hate, and delusion one is unable to keep away from 
old age, disease, and death. 

By cutting off three things one is able to keep away from old age, disease, 
and death. What are these three? They are: passion, hate, and delusion. 
Having cut off these three things one is able to keep away from old age, 
disease, and death. 
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13 Moreover by cutting off three things one is able to keep away from passion, 
hate, and delusion. What are these three? They are: belief in a real 
personality, clinging to (false) practices, and doubt. Having cut off these 
three things one is able to keep away from passion, hate, and delusion. 

14 Moreover by cutting off three things one is able to keep away from belief 
in a real personality, clinging to (false) practices, and doubt. What are 
these three ? They are: lack of right attention, practising the wrong way, 
and laxness of mind. Having cut off these three things one is able to 
keep away from belief in a real personality, clinging to (false) practices, 
and doubt. 

15 Moreover by cutting off three things one is able to keep away from lack 
of right attention, practising the wrong way, and laxness of mind. What 
are these three ? They are: forgetfulness, unthoughtfulness, and confusion. 
Having cut off these three things one is able to keep away from lack of 
right attention, practising the wrong way, and laxness of mind.’ 

(And so on in positive sentences corresponding to the previous paragraphs.!) 


A Pali text corresponding to our Sütra 25 of the Nidanasamyukta exists 
in the Akankhavagga of the Anguttaranikäya, Dasakanipäta, Sutta 76.3 It is 
characterized by the word abhabbo in the Uddana of the Akankhavagga.? So 
we have two texts corresponding to our Skt. fragments: the Chinese transla- 
tion in the Tsa-a-han-ching and the Pali parallel. With the help of these 
two parallels I have attempted to restore our Sütra 25; the resulting Sanskrit 
text is now given in juxtaposition with the Pali. 


Nidanasamyukta * Anguttaranikaya x 5 


25.1 (18. R 10) ma(gadhesu ntdànam | ) 76.1 tayo bhikkhave dhammä loke na 
t(ra)ya ime bhiksavo dharm(ah sam- samvijjeyyum na tathägato loke up- 


1 My translation ends loo. ot., p. 96b, line 2 from the right. 

3 Ed PTS, Part v, pp. 144-9. 

3 Joo. oit., p. 151. 

t The Chinese text translated on pp. 571-573 is a rendering of the Skt. Sütra. For the 
Pali text I am reprinting in footnotes the translation given by F. L. Woodward. in The Book 
of the Gradual Sayings, Vol. v, London, 1936, pp. 99-101. Restorations in the Skt. text are given 
in italics. 

* Woodward, loc. ait. : '(1) Monks, were not three states found existing in the world, the 
Wayfarer would not arise in the world, an arahant rightly enlightened ; nor would the dhamma- 
discipline proclaimed by the Wayfarer be shown in the world. What are the three states ? 

(2) Birth, decay, and death. Were not these three states found existing m the world, the 
Wayfarer would not arise in the world. . . . But since these three states are found therefore 
the Wayfarer does arise in the world, an arahant rightly enlightened, and the dhamma-discipline 
proclaimed by the Wayfarer 1s shown in the world. 

(3-4) By not abandoning three states one is unable to grow so as to abandon rebirth, to 
abandon decay, to abandon death. What three states? By not abandoning lust . . . malice 
. . . delusion one is unable to grow مع‎ as to abandon rebirth, decay, and death.’ 
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Nidänasamyukta 
idyantel anista® akäntä amanä)- 
(R 11)pa (jo(ka)sya | katame trayah | 


tadyathà vyädhir jarä maranam | 
ime cet trayo dharma anistà a(künia 
amanäpa lokasya näbha)vis(y)an tatha- 
gata (arhantah samyaksambuddhah n)- 
(19. O Ljotpatsya(nte) .......... (su) 
praveditasya 3 dha(rmavinayasya pra- 
kàsanaya * | ) 

(yasmat iw vyddhir jara maranam 
ame rayo dharma anisiä akanta 
amanäpä lokasya bhavanti) (O 2) 
tasma(t) tath(agatà arhan)tah samyak- 
sambuddhà lo(ke! utpadyante supra- 
veditasya dharmavinayasya  prakäsa- 
naya | ) 

2 (trin® dharman aprahäya + abhavyo 
vyadhim jaräm maranam prahatum | 
KataY(O 3)màm(s) trn | ) 


(tadyatha®  rä)gadvesamoham ? | 
ima(ms trin dharman aprahäya? abhavyo 
vyadhim jaräm maranam prahätum | ) 


3 (irin® dharmän aprahäya! abha- 
vyo ragadvesamoham? prahatum | ka)- 
tamams tri(n | ) 
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Anguttaranikaya x 

pajjeyya araham sammasambuddho 
na tathagatappavedito dhammavi- 
nayo loke dippeyya | katame tayo | 

2 jati ca jara ca maranafi ca | ime kho 
bhikkhave tayo dhammä loke na 
samvijjeyyum na tathagato loke up- 
pajjeyya araham sammäsambuddho 
na tathagatappavedito dhammavi- 
nayo loke dippeyya | 


yasma ca kho bhikkhave ime tayo 
dhamma loke samvijjanti tasma tathà- 
gato loke uppajjati araham sammä- 
sambuddho tasmà tathägatappave- 
dito dhammavinayo loke dippati | 


3 tayo bhikkhave dhamme appahäya 
abhabbo jatim pahatum jaram pahä- 
tum  maranam pahatum | katame 
tayo | 

4 ragam appahaya dosam appahäya 
moham appahāya | ime kho bhik- 
khave tayo dhamme appahaya abhab- 
bo jätim pahatum jaram pahätum 
maranam pabatum | 

5° tayo bhikkhave dhamme appa- 
haya abhabbo ragam pah&tum dosam 
pahätum moham pahätum | katame 
tayo | 


1 I do not apply the sandh-rules of classical Sanskrit in some cases, in view of a rule for 
Buddhist Sanskrit of the grammarian Kumäraläte which reads in the restoration of H. Lüders : 
v(rüürsayor vá)rihavyaki(yJapeksasà ca ‘(a vowel at the end of a word هد‎ left unchanged) 
optionally in metrical texts, in the canonical language, and with regard to intelligibility of sense ’ 
(H. Luders, ‘ Kätantre and Kaumäraläta”, Plulologica Indica, 1940, 702). 

2 Restored according to the Chinese translation and in view of a similar phrase in Pali, 
of. Anguttaran., Vol. v, p. 136: dasa ysme bhikkhave dhamma tttha kantà mandpa dullabha 
lokasmvm | katame dasa. For the combined use of anitha, akanta, and amanäpa see CPD, 


s.v. anitha. 


? supravedita in combination with dharmavinaya occurs in other fragments from Central Agia. 
4 Restored according to the Chinese translation. 


5 cf. § 12. 
° tadyatha 18 found in $$ 1 and 3. 


* In § 13 we have °mohdn; rügadvesamoham could be taken as samaharadvandra. 


For notes 8 and 9 see next page. 
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Nidänasamyukta 
tadya(tha satka)(O 4)yadrst{im) sila- 
vratap(a)rám(a)réam  vicikitsä(m) | 
imams (t)ri(n dharmàn aprahàga* abha- 
vyo ragadvesamoham ? prahätum | ) 


4 (trin  dharmän aprahäya! abhavyo 
satkayadrstim — éilavrataparüma)ráam 
vicikitsäm ca (p)r(aha)(O 5)t(u)m | 
katamäms trin | 

ayonié(o) mana(s)i(käram kumàrgase- 
vanüm linacittatam ca | imams trin 
dharman aprahäya abhavyo satka- 
yadrsiim Silavrataparämaréam vicike)- 
ts(äm) ca prahatum | 


5 tr(n* dharmän apraha)(O 6)ya! 


abh(auyo ١ a)yo(ntéo) m(anast)kära(m 


kumargasevandm linacttiatam ca pra- 
hatum | katamäms trin | ) 


(mustasmriiäm asamprajanyam vi- 
ksepam ca | $màms trin dharma)n apra- 
haya? abhavy(o! ayoniéo) (O 7) 
ma(nast)kéram (kumdr)g(aseva)na(m) 
linacitta(tam ca prahätum | ) 


* of. the corresponding § 13. 
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Anguttaranikaya x 
6 sakkayaditthim appahäya vicikic- 
cham appahàya silabbataparämäsam 
appahäya | ime kho bhikkhave tayo 
dhamme appahäya abbabbo rügam 
pahatum dosam pahätum moham 
pahatum | 
7 tayo bhikkhave dhamme appahaya 
abhabbo sakkayaditthim pahätum 
vicikiccham pahatum silabbataparä- 
masam pah&tum | katame tayo | 
8  ayonisomanasikàram appahaya 
kummaggasevanam appahäya cetaso 
linattam appahäya | ime kho bhik- 
khave tayo dhamme appahäya abhab- 
bo sakkayaditthim pahatum vicikic- 
cham pahàtum silabbataparämäsam 
pahatum | 
9 tayo bhikkhave dhamme appahäya 
abhabbo ayonisomanasikaram pahä- 
tum  kummaggasevanam  pahátum 
cetaso linattam pahätum | katame 
tayo | 
10 mufthasaccam appahäya asampa- 
jaññam appahaya cetaso vikkhepam 
appahäya | ime kho bhikkhave tayo 
dhamme appahäya abhabbo ayoniso- 
manasikaram pahatum kummagpa- 
sevanam pahätum cetaso linattam 
pahátum | 


* Woodward, loc. cit.: ‘ (5-6) By not abandoning three states one is unable to grow so as 
to abandon lust, malice, and delusion. What three ? 

The view of the individual-group, doubt-and-wavering, wrong handling of habit and rite. 
By not abandoning these three one is unable to grow so as to abandon lust, malice, and delusion. 

(7-8) By not abandoning three states . . . lack of giving thorough attention, following the 
wrong way, sluggishnees of mind . . . one is unable to grow so as to abandon the view of the 
individual-group, doubt-and-wavering, and wrong handling of habit and rte. 

(9-10) By not abandoning three states . . . forgetfulness, discomposure, mental derange- 
ment... one is unable to abandon laok of giving thorough attention, following of the wrong 
way, and aluggishness of mind.’ 

1 See n. 1, p. 574. 

3 See n. 7, p. 574. 

3 of. the corresponding § 14. 

* ef. the corresponding § 16. 
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Nidänasamyukta 
25.6 (trin dharman aprahäya ? abhavyo 
mustasmytitam asamprajanyam vikse- 
pam ca prahatum | katamám)s tri(n | ) 


auddhatyam asam(varam duhstlam 
ca | imams trin dha)(O 8)rman apra- 
hiya? abhavyo mustasmrtit(a)m 
(a)sampra(janyam viksepam ca prahä- 
ium | ) 


T (trîn dharman aprahäya* abhavyo 3 
auddhatyam asamvaram duh$ilam ca 
prahätum | katamäms tri)n | 


âér(a)ddhyam (avadänyaiäm kausī- 
dya)(O 9)m? | imams tri(n) dharmän 
&prahàya?  abhavyo? auddhatyam 
asam(varam duhéilam ca prahatum | ) 


8 (trîn dharman aprahaya? abhavyo 3 
aéraddhyam avadanyatam | kausidyam 
prahätum | katamams trin | ) 


(äryä)näm adaréan(akämatäm arya- 
sya dharmasya ? agrava)(O 10)nakama 
(täm.u)pälambhacittatäm ca | 


imams tri(n) dha(r)màn a(p)r(a- 
haya 3 abhavyo * a$raddhyam avadanya- 
tam kausidyam prahatum | ) 


E. WALDSCHMIDT 


Añguttaranikäya x 1 
76.11 tayo bhikkhave dhamme ap- 
pahäya abhabbo mutthasaccam pahä- 
tum asampajañfiam pahätum cetaso 
vikkhepam pahätum | katame tayo | 
14 uddhaccam appahäya asamvaram 
appahäya dussilyam appahaya | 12 
ime kho bhikkhave tayo dhamme ap- 
pahäya abhabbo mutthasaccam paha- 
tum asampajafifiam pahätum cetaso 
vikkhepam pahatum | 
15 tayo bhikkhave dhamme appahaya 
abhabbo uddhaccam pahätum asam- 
varam pahätum dussilyam pahatum | 
katame tayo | 
16 assaddhiyam appahäya avadaññu- 
tam appahäya kosajjam appahäya | 
ime kho bhikkhave tayo dhamme 
appahaya abhabbo uddhaccam pahä- 
tum asamvaram pahätum dussilyam 
pahátum | 
17 tayo bhikkhave dhamme appahàya 
abhabbo assaddhiyam pahätum ava- 
daññutam pahätum kosajjam pahà- 
tum | katame tayo | 
12 ariyànam adassanakamyatam ap- 
pahäya ariyadhammam asotukamya- 
tam appahäya upärambhacittatam 
appahäya | 
18 ime kho bhikkhave tayo dhamme 
appahaya abhabbo assaddhiyam pahä- 
tum avadaññutam pahétum kosajjam 
pahatum | 


1 Woodward, loo. oit.: *(11, 14, 12) By not abandoning three states . . . flurry, lack of 
self-control, and immorality one is unable to grow 80 as to abandon forgetfulness, disoomposure, 


mental derangement. 


(15-16) By not abandoning three states . . 
. . to abandon flurry, lack of self-control, immorality. 


one is unable . 


. lack of faith, stinginess, and indolence . . . 


(17, 12, 18) By not abandoning three states . . . distaste for seeing the Ariyans, distaste 


for hearing Anyan dhamma, a carping disposition . 


lack of faith, stinginess, mdolence.” 
3 See n, 1, p. 574. 


. one is unable to grow 80 as to abandon 


5 The last of the three dharma is added sometimes with and sometimes without the copula 
ca. In $$ 4, B, and 9, for instance, ca is preserved in the manusoript. 
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Nidänasamyukta 
25.9 (trîn dharman aprahàya * abhavyo * 
äryänäm adarganakamatam — áryasya 
dharmasya 3 aéra(O 11)van(akamatam 
u)pälambhacittatäm ca prahätum | 
ka(tamäms trin | ) 

(anädaryam daurvacasyam papami- 
traläm ca | imāms trin dharman apra- 
häya® abhavyo? üGryänäm | adaríana- 
kümatüm àrya)(R ljsya (dharmasya? 
a)é(r)(va)nakamatam upalambhacit- 
tatàm (ca prahaium | ) 


10 (trin dharman aprahàya 3 abhavyo ® 
anddaryam daurvacasyam papa)m(s)tra- 
t(äm ca prahatum | katamams trin | ) 


(GAAR 2)kyam (anapa)trāpyam 
pramada(m) | imäms tri» dha)rmà(n 
aprahaya* abhavyo 3 anàdaryam daur- 
vacasyam papamitratäm ca prahätum | ) 


11 (tat kasmäd  dhet)oh | abrima(n 
anapatrapt  prama)(R 3)tto bhavati | 
ga pramattah sann anádaro bh(a)- 
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Aùguttaranikäya x 1 


76.13 tayo bhikkhave dhamme appa- 
haya abhabbo ariyànam adassana- 
kamyatam pahätum ariyadhammam 
asotukamyatam pahatum upärambha- 
cittatam pahatum | katame tayo | 
18 anädariyam appahaya dovacassa- 
tam appahäya püpamittatam appa- 
häya | 14 ime kho bhikkhave tayo 
dhamme appahäya abhabbo ariyänam 
addassanakamyatam pahätum ariya- 
dhammam asotukamyatam pahätum 
uparambhacittatam pahatum | 
19 tayo bhikkhave dhamme appahaya 
abhabbo anädariyam pahatum dova- 
cassatam pahätum papamittatam 
pahatum | katame tayo | 
20 ahirikam appahäya anottappam 
appabäya pamädam appahäya | ime 
kho bhikkhave tayo dhamme appa- 
haya abhabbo anàdariyam pahatum 
dovacassatam pahàtum papamitta- 
tam pabätum | 
21? ahiriko 'yam bhikkhave anot- 
tapi pamatto hoti | 

so pamatto samäno abhabbo anada- 


1 Woodward, loo. cit. : i (13, 18, 14) By not abandoning three states . . . disregard, stubborn- 


ness, friendship with the wicked . .. 


one is, unable . . 


. to abandon distaste for seeing the 


Ariyans, distaste for hearing Áriyan dhamma, and & carping disposition. 
(19-20) By not abandoning three states . . . shamelessness, recklessness, lack of seriousness 


. one is unable . 
* Seo n. 1, p. 574. 


. . to abandon disregard, stubbornness, friendship with the wicked.’ 


3 Woodward, loc. cit.: ‘ (21) Suppose, monks, this one is shameless, reckless, and lacks 
seriousness. Being thus without seriousness he cannot grow 80 as to abandon disregard, so as to 
abandon atubbornness, 80 as to abandon friendship with the wicked. Having wicked friends he 


cannot... 


abandon lack of faith, stinginess, and indolence. Being indolent he cannot... 
abandon flurry, lack of self-control, and immorality. Being immoral he cannot . . . 


abandon 


distaste for seeing the Ariyans, distaste for hearing Ariyan dhamma, and & carping disposition. 


Having a carping disposition he cannot . . . 
derangement. 


abandon forgetfulness, discomposure, and mental 


Being mentally deranged he cannot . . . abandon lack of giving thorough attention, following 


the wrong way, and sluggishness of mind. Being sluggish of mind he cannot... 


abandon 


view of the individual-group, doubt-and-wavering, and wrong handling of habit and rite. 


Doubtful-and-wavering he cannot . .. 


abandon lust, malice, and delusion. Not abandomng 


lust, mahce, and delusion, he cannot grow so as to abandon rebirth, decay, and death." 


* Edgerton, BHSD, records anotrapin. 
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Nidanasamyukta 
v(att | sa anddarah samanah papamitro 
bhavatt | sa papamitrah samanah) 1 
Hess 0 bhavaby 
u(palambhaoitio)(R. 4) bhavati | sa upà- 
lambhacittah samäno?  ’($ra)ddho 
bha(vati | s0 samāno) .. .. .. 
bhavati sa). . (samänah) .. .. 
(duh$ilo) bis: 
vat p sa ‘(auddhatya)(R 5) käma(k |) 
sa 0 100 EN E DA 
(và pe True 
. (Hinacitto bhavati ie sa Tinacitiah 
samüno vicikitsam satkayadrstim) ca 
nivigati | $(laà)(R 6)vratam par(ü)- 
mréat(t |) atirnak(@nk)s(akh samänah 
sarügadvesamoho  bhavati | avitardga- 
dvesamoho? abhavyo vyadhim jaräm 
maranam apa)krämitum | 


12 trims‘ tu dharm(a)(R 7)n pra- 
haya bhavyo vyadhim ja(räm ma)ra- 
nam pr(ahdtum | katamams trin | ) 


(ragadvesamohan ° | imams trin dhar- 


E. WALDSCHMIDT 


Anguttaranikaya X 


riyam pahatum dovacassatam paha- 
tum papamittatam pahatum | so 
pàpamitto samäno abhabbo assad- 
dhiyam pahatum avadafifiutam paha- 
tum kosajjam pahätum | so kusito 
samäno abhabbo uddhaccam pahätum 
asamvaram pahatum dussilyam paha- 
tum|so dussilo samäno abhabbo 
ariyänam adassanakamyatam paha- 


tum ariyadhammam asotukamyatam 


pahatum uparambhacittatam paha- 
tum | so upärambhacitto samano a- 
bhabbo mutthasaccam pahätum asam- 
pajaññam pahatum cetaso vikkhepam 
pahatum | so vikkhittacitto samano 
abhabbo ayonisomanasikäram pahä- 
tum kummaggasevanam  pahatum 
cetaso linattam pahatum | so linacitto 
samäno abhabbo sakkayaditthim pa- 
hàtum vicikiccham pahätum silabba- 
taparämäsam pahätum | so vicikiccho 
samano abhabbo ragam pahatum do- 
sam pahätum moham pahätum | 
ràgam appshaya dosam appahäya mo- 
ham appahäya abhabbo jàtim paha- 
tum jaram pahätum maranam paha- 
tum | 

225 tayo bhikkhave dhamme pahaya 
bhabbo jatim pahätum jaram paha- 
tum  marapam  pahatum | katame 
tayo | 

23 ragam pahäya dosam pahaya mo- 


1 The restoration of $ 11 remains in some sentences doubtful, and. the text had to be left 
incomplete, because the recapitulation of the members seems to be not as schematized as the 


enumeration before. 
2 Manuscript: samänah a(éra)ddho. 
3 Beo n. 1, p. 574. 
* of, the corresponding § 2. 
5 Woodward, loo. cit. : 


*(22-3) But, monks, by abandoning three states one can grow 80 


as to abandon rebirth, decay, and death. What three ? 
By abandoning lust, mahce, and delusion. By abandoning these three states one can grow 
80 as to abandon rebirth, decay, and death.’ Here Woodward ends his translation, adding the 


remark : 
* ?mohün according to the wording m § 13. 


* And so on in reverse order of the previous qualities ”. 
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Nidänasamyukta 
man prahäya bhavyo vyadhim jaram 
maranam prahätum | ) 


13 (trims tu dharmän prahäya bhavyo 
rägadvesa)mohän + prahatum | kat(a- 
müm)(R. 8)s (tri | ) 

(sa)tkäyadrsti(m)  dilavra(ta)para- 
ma(r)éam (victk)itea(m | imäms trin 
dharman prahaya bhavyo ragadvesa- 
mohan prahatum | ) 


14 (trims tu dharman prahaya bhavyah 
satkäyadrsitm  Silavrataparä)maréam 
vicikits(äm prahätum | katamams trin|) 


(ayont)(R 9)$o manasikara(m) ku(ma- 
rgasevanüm — lynactitatàm ca | imäms 
irin dharman prahäya bhavyah satkäya- 
drstim Silavrataparämaréam vicikitsäm 
pra)hatum | 


15 tri(m)s t(u dharmän prahaya bha- 
vyo? ayontéo ma)(R 10)nasikaram 
kumä(r)g(asevanäm  linacittatam ca 
prahatum | katamams trin | ) 


(mustasmrtitäm asamprajangam vi- 
ksepam ca | imams trin dharman pra- 
haya bhavyo 3 ayontso manast)(R 11)- 
kàra(m) kumä(rgasevanäm) l(i)n(a)cit- 
tatàm ca (p)r(ahatum | ) 


1 $ 2 reads °moham. 
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ham pahäya | ime kho bhikkhave tayo 
dhamme pahâya bhabbo jàtim pahà- 
tum jaram pahätum maranam paha- 
tum | 

24 tayo bhikkhave dhamme pahäya 
bhabbo rágam pahatum dosam pahä- 
tum moham pahátum | katame tayo | 

25 sakkayaditthim pahäya viciki- 
ccham pahaya silabbataparämäsam 
pabäya | ime kho bhikkhave tayo 
dhamme pahäya bhabbo ragam paha- 
tum dosam pahätum moham paha- 
tum | 

26 tayo bhikkhave dhamme pahäya 
bhabbo sakkayaditthim pahätum vici- 
kiccham pahàtum silabbataparäma- 
sam pahätum | katame tayo | 

27 ayonisomanasikaram pahaya kum- 
magpasevanam pahäya cetaso lina- 
ttam pahäya | ime kho bhikkhave tayo 
dhamme pahäya bhabbo sakkaya- 
ditthim pahätum vicikiccham paha- 
tum silabbataparämäsam pahätum | 

28 tayo bhikkhave dhamme pahà- 
ya bhabbo ayonisomanasikäram pahä- 
tum kummaggasevanam pahätum 
cetaso linattam pahätum | katame 
tayo | 

29 mutthasaccam pahäya asampa- 
jafifiam pahäâya cetaso vikkhepam 
pahäya | ime kho bhikkhave tayo 
dhamme pahäya bhabbo ayoniso- 
manasikäram pahätum kummaggase- 
vanam pahátum cetaso linattam paha- 
tum | 


* Boo n. 1, p. 574. 


CHINESE-MONGOL HYBRID SONGS 
By ARTHUR WALEY 


8 Mongol dynasty plays were written partly for Mongol patrons one would 
expect & certain amount of Mongol vocabulary to creep into them. But 

in the‘ Hundred Plays ', which despite recent discoveries still remains the most 
extensive collection that we possess, not more than two or three Mongol words 
occur. This may be partly due to the fact that they were edited in late Ming 
times, when such words were no longer intelligible and may well have been 
replaced by the editor with Chinese words. Two words which remain are 
hala- (ala-) ‘to smite’, ‘kill’, and darasun ‘wine’. It appears that both of 
these were so well embedded in Chinese vocabulary that they were not 
recognized as foreign words. Hala-, for example, occurs in the opening scene 
of ‘Wu Yüan Plays the Flute ', the 38th of the ‘Hundred Plays’, the events 
of which happen in the sixth century 8.0. Even allowing for the tendency of 
popular literature towards anachronism, the use of the word in such a context 
shows, I think, that the writer of the play did not regard hala- as a foreign, 
recent word. Similarly in ‘ Little Wei-ch‘ih ', the 30th play (Act 11), a seventh 
century A.D. character is made to say ‘Go and buy a jug of darasun’. An 
example of kala- in the southern-style play Yu Kuet Che gy E] تقر‎ (Sixty 
Plays’ edition, episode 3) is of another kind. Here the words ‘ tels’tin-dur 
hala!’ ‘Smite upon the head’ are put into the mouth of a Mongol leader, 
and hala is clearly recognized to be a foreign word. This version of the play 
may well date from the fifteenth century. But there do exist much more 
extensive examples of hybrid Chinese-Mongol. The most interesting of these 
is an anonymous (fourteenth century ?) song-sequence called ‘The Hunt ’.+ 
It consists of thirteen songs and a coda (Æ Bk), using the rhyme -a throughout. 
It begins with a eulogy of falcons and hunting-dogs. The third song calls 
for strict attention to the rules of the Falcon and Hawk Treatise ; for example, 
to the use of the embroidered cap (‘ hood’) if the bird grows restless. Many 
treatises of the kind existed, and we need not tie the poet down to one in 
particular. In song 5 ‘ half a thousand huntsmen ’ throng out of the city gates. 
Song 6 describes the actual hunt. In song 7 the huntsmen are deep in the woods, 
the talk of the men and the neighing of horses resounding through the forest. 
In song 8 bears, tigers, boars, wolves fall victim to the lances and arrows. The 
falcons seize mountain-pheasant and water-fowl. In song 9 the game is being 
loaded on the horses’ backs to the accompaniment of ‘a babble of foreign 
speech’ jT 3t EE — ا‎ JC HF]. It is from this point onwards that the text 
begins to be largely in Mongol, very difficult to disentangle from the scattered 
Chinese words. One recognizes darasun, morin ‘ horse’, migan ‘meat’, aula 
‘mountain’. But my knowledge of Mongol vocabulary is far too limited to 


1 Tz4-ln Chai-yen fia] $k 3 BK, p. 381 of the 1965 edition (ch. nx, fol. 43). 
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allow of my attempting to make sense of the Mongol passages. Songs 11 and 12 ` 
appear to describe the feasting and music-making. The coda (four lines) is in 
Chinese. 

More manageable is a fragment consisting of the six songs which formed the 
lyric part of Act m of the lost fourteenth-century play Ku-ku Tan $ E Wt 
As the prose dialogue is omitted, one can only guess at the situation. But it is 
evident from the first two songs that the speaker is a Mongol woman whose 
husband. (a ch‘sen-hu ‘Captain of a Thousand’, as he is called in song 5) is 
away on public service. It is autumn and the snow, falling like ‘ flying willow- 
fluff or cut goose-down ’, has created the illusion of ‘a silver world’. Then in 
song 3 she hears the sound of people approachmg and thinks at first that it is 
her husband returning. But it is snowing so hard that she ‘ cannot open her 
eyes’. However, it is evident from song 4 that the traveller has turned out to 
be a venerable tümen ‘Captain of Ten Thousand’, an envoy of the Khan, 
and she asks him to go back with her into her tent and take shelter, saying : 
ap Bk UE BE S HAF E JC Hl, 45 AR 38 GE XK, Le. timeni yorji ® bu 
ma ula! ( Captain of Ten Thousand, go! Do not take offence! Let me ask 
you to go in! ’). 

In the 5th song she addresses the envoy as' # 4% fW ‘ A (‘friendly 
official’; Mongol anda, ‘ pledged friend’) and explains that if her husband 
had been at home he would have given the guest mutton, wine, horse-flesh, 
and beef. As it is, she has nothing in her tent: XX dt Hk KH; 3 yu M 
id E H8 ‘ Nothing at all; of things there are ger’; # [ being a quite 
regular transcription of the Mongol word tiges ‘ none’. 

In song 6 the envoy has evidently refused to come into the tent, and he 
and his followers are continuing on their way. Apparently the Mongol lady 
goes after him and warns him against the inhospitable nature of the Jam 
(posting-stations) which lie before him. ‘The Hu-lu $h JK Station’, she says, 
‘is haunted by baleful monsters, the Li Ling Æ B Station is very hard to 
hold out in. The Han-hu-lu 5€ ° # j Station has flat ground above it.4 The 
A-mi FÎ 4 ° Station does not stop shoes. On the Po-li-ho f 4 FJ Station 
there are few habitations. That those relay horses should be ridden to the point 
of exhaustion is very distressing. Have not we here got our range of mountains 
and (?) the Black River Water M f 7k, and the Terrace of Li Ling wrapped 
in light mists ? 

* What I tell you plainly, do me the kindness to remember. Venerable 
official, do not scorn me because I am a simple banner-woman and have nothing 


1 Tr'ü-lin Chai-yen, p 324 (ch. rm, fol. 16). Collated text in Chao Ching-shén’s Yuan-jén 
Tsa-chu Kou Shén JE A HE $B S Uk, 1955. The play is listed in the Lu Kuei Pu, and must 
therefore be earlier than c. 1350. 

2 For yorëi; of. the constant interchange between či and ji in Mongol personal names. 

3 Variant Ê. 4 Sense doubtful; an underground dwellıng ? 

5 Variant A-mi-je $ (Emije). * Sense doubtful. 
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wherewith to entertain you. The fact that you have come in security! on 
this morning of an autumn day to our desert? (3p PE) means that God (RR 
4g tenggers) takes (the side of) a heroic (fh fit kilik), good official (48t $8 

BR AA sain noyan). Relying on the power of Heaven and Earth and the blessing 
i protection of the Emperor (4$ ZE) he has personal happiness and no illness 
among his horses. Friendly official, into this bag-basket of a dwelling-place, 
noyan yorjs bu ma'ula, official, go! Do not take offence! Let me ask you to 
go in!’ 

Of the stations mentioned in this song the only one known to me is the Li 
Ling Terrace Station, which was at the point where the more westerly of the 
two routes from Peking to Shang-tu divided into two, going north-east to 
Dolon and Shang-tu and almost due west to Karakorum. The other stations 
mentioned here would then have been on the route from the Li Ling Terrace 
to Karakorum. There seems to be no list of these stations either in the Yung-lo 
Ta-tien or the Ytian Tien-chang, nor can I find that they are marked on any 
map. 

The full title of the play is B, $ 4$ 5 JC WIR; WA: FÊ FEF ¥ E 
‘The ula'a&t at the postal-station in wind and snow; the realistically-dressed 
foreign speech Mongol head-dress leading-female-réle ’. If ula’aëi refers to the 
envoy, then it here means ‘ dispatch-rider’ in general and not (as often) a 
rider who escorts a higher official. Hstang-shéng ‘ true to life’, means when it 
occurs in the title of a play that the character is realistically dressed in the 
costume belonging to the person she represents, as opposed to wearing one of 
the stock rôle-costumes of the theatrical wardrobe. It has to-day and has 
had in the past other meanings that need not be here discussed. 

Ku-ku (transcribed in various ways) was the name given by the Chinese to 
the Mongol noble, married women’s head-dress, adorned with coloured stuffs 
or kingfisher-feathers. The Mongols themselves called this head-dress boytay, 
which in the interlinear paraphrase of the ‘ Secret History’, § 74, is glossed 
[5] Xî ku-ku.* 

The word ku-ku, written in many different ways and applied only to the 
head-dress of non-Chinese ladies, must originally have been a loanword from 
some foreign language other than Mongol. 

Probably the latest play that uses any considerable number of Mongol 
words is the T'ao-yüan-ching Bk JA Æ of Chu Yu-tun (died 1439; grandson 
of the founder of the Ming dynasty), which dates from about 1420. In it a 


1 ع‎ j Sa. The usual meaning of an-ch‘a is ‘ to establish in security’. The érh ought to 
make it into & noun. The text is perhaps oorrupt. 

2 Sha-t'o is not here, I think, a proper name, but simply means ‘ desert ', as it does in Ch'ang. 
ch'un's Hsi Yu CM. 

* Professor Olbricht, the greatest authority on the posting arrangementa of the period, has 
kindly searched his material, and can find no list of the stations between the Li Ling Terrace 
and Karakorum, 

* I am indebted again to Professor Olbricht for calling my attention to this gloss. It will be 
found in Shiratori’s edition, oh. rz, fol. v b. 
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Chinese official who has been banished to the Mongolian frontier sets up a wine- 
shop. Two Mongol herdsmen (ada'u&) come clamouring for drink, get very 
drunk, sing and dance and become quarrelsome. They use many Mongol 
words and phrases, strung together with Chinese particles, e.g. edó'e dür maši 
kéyiten. Kita aqa, sain darasun mino ü ‘ To-day it is very cold. Chinese elder- 
brother, good wine of us drink (should mean, Drink my good wine)’. Or again, 
Kita kwün ma’u-bui ; darasun ese i, ma’u kele sogo ‘ Chinese man is bad ; 
wine not yet drink, bad words curses'. Other words that occur are yasa- 
‘ask’, sa’u ‘sit’, soyta-ba ‘has got drunk’, da’ula- ‘sing’, bérji ‘dance’, 
basa ‘ again’, gart ‘return’. These are all common words, such as might have 
been culled from a phrase-book. Completely baffling, to me at any rate, is the 
curse with which the Mongols quit the scene: f JE FF #8 RE GB) 4 À, which 
represents something like deleugtrin muladiqu (or mürefibü) Perhaps Owen 
Lattimore, a great authority on Mongol curses, could make something of this. 


1 I have not in most cases given the Chinese transcriptions, as they are of no particular 
interest, comciding in almost every case with those in the Hua-+ I-yu of 1389, except that the 
diacritical mgns distinguishing r from 1, eto., are not given. I wish to thank my friend Denis 
Sinor for reading through this paper and making several suggestions. 


TSAUR JYR AND THE INTRODUCTION OF 
FANNBAY FE NA INTO CHINA 


By K. P. K. WHITAKER 


I. The introduction of Fannbay into China according to Buddhist sources 
PT ŽE IH, to quote the definition of the ‘Dictionary of Chinese 
Buddhist terms ’, are ‘ Buddhist hymns [which are] sung to repress 

externals and calm the mind within? for religious service; also in praise of 
Buddha’. The first element, Fann, a transliteration of Brahma, refers to the 
Indian origin of the term, the second element, bay, is the Chinese transliteration 
of patha ‘chanting’. Under the name Fannbay this type of Buddhist chant as 
developed in China (actually a kind of long-drawn-out tune) was transplanted 
in Japan in Tarng fif. times and is known in Sino-Japanese reading as Bonbai.3 
According to Buddhist tradition the poet Tsaur Jyr 4 HA (A.D. 192-232) was 
the first composer of Fannbay in China. In the entry Bonbat in the Bukkyo 
daytten Be k BE بلا‎ by Oda Tokuno, Tokyo, 1917, p. 16401-3 (which 
has also been reproduced in the Chinese version of this dictionary *), the 
dictionary of the same name, edited by Mochizuki Shinkó, Tokyo, 1931-6, 
VoL 5, p. 4704c-p. 47065, and the Bukkyo datjts th X& K Bt ¥, Tokyo, rev. ed., 
1935-6, Vol. 6, p. 4229, the honour of being the first writer of the words as 
well as the tunes of these hymns has accordingly been accorded to Tsaur Jyr. 
In the Hôbügirin 5 Professor P. Demiéville, to whom we owe the excellent article 
on Bonbai (Bombat), also accepts this tradition. 

It will be useful for the following discussion to summarize the story of the 
introduction of Fannbay into China given in the encyclopedias quoted above. 

(a) Tsaur Jyr once visited Mount Yu £4 lj (in Shantung). 

(b) He heard wonderful music. 

(c) He noted the tune and composed a number of Fannbay (i.e. music and 

words). 
(d) Thus he was the originator of Fannbay in China and later composers 
based their compositions on his works. 

Turning to actual source material we find two main versions of this 
miraculous happening i in Buddhist works : 

(a) The first is included in the Gauseng Juann 3 {f fA, by Huey Jeau 


1 By W. E. Soothill and L. Hodous, Tondon. 1937, p. 353». 

3 cf. the five benefits derived from listening to these hymns, listed in the Gauseng Juann 
WE fF dj, J. 18, see Taisho Tripitaka, Vol. 50, No. 2050, p. 415e. 

* In order to refer these hymns baok to their ultimate souroe, the Japanese also adopted 
for them the name Shomyó XE BH that is, Sabdavidyà, the study of sounds, words, grammar, 
philology, one of the ‘ five sciences? of India. See T'aisho Tripitaka, Vol. 84, No. 2717, p. 857% 
Og BA rr Rb. 

4 The Forshyue dahtsyrdean {f S K WE HL, by Ding Fwubao, J [77 DK. pp. 18678 and 
18688, 

5 1k 97 SS A, ed S. Lévi and J. Takakusu, Tókyo, Vol. 1, 1929, p. 96%. 
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Zt ,جز‎ of Liang HA (sixth century A.p.), in chapter 13 on the maestri (£& fi) 
of Fannbay. Here is a summary of the story, of which I quote the full text in 
the note.! 

Tsaur Jyr was deeply fond of music and studied Buddhist chanting (RK #). 
Since he understood the wonderful music of Pañcika (name of a gandharva, 
a celestial musician) and he also heard the divine music on Mount Yu, he 
abridged and adapted the sūtra Rueyying beenchii ¥ ME Æ H? [into a number 
of Fannbay], thus providing a model for later students of this type of music. 
He left more than 3,000 tunes, of which 42 have been included in our collection of 
Buddhist works. Having written the T'aytzyy Song XK + i and Shaan Song 
EX BH, ete., he set them to music whose melodiousness could only derive from 
divine inspiration. 

(b) The second, of considerable length, is to be found in the Faayuann 
julin % Ab FE $k, by Dawshyh $ Hk of Tarng Hf, J. 36, chapter 34, on 
Fannbay Wi S #2 The story can be summarized as follows : 

Tsaur Jyr, the fourth son of Tsaur Tsau, showed signs of great talent from 
his earliest childhood. Perfect compositions flowed straight from his pen from 
the age of ten—not even one word needed to be altered. There was not one 
of the arts in which he did not excel. Harndan Chwen(yu)* was astonished 
by his talent and admired him a great deal. He called him divinely inspired 
(a deva). Whenever Tsaur Jyr read Buddhist sütras he turned them over and 
over again and considered Buddhism the ultimate truth. Thereupon he com- 
posed hymns in the style of Buddhist chants according to the seven tones 
with rise and fall and trills. People (of later generations), in the chanting of 
sütras, all modelled themselves on him. He once visited Mount Yu where 


ARR REM, 22 32 32 8. BRE KT BE GR Ax 3E 
OR yt AL Nu 76 38 WB eod. URS 
Be ع‎ E AI yu bo =... m AX 
FX FE OE US &. WEISSE 
T Tripitaka, Vol. 50, No. 2059, p. 4158. 

rary saur Jyr, Jy Chian xr Bf, a Soythian, to whom this sütra—the full 

title being Kk كت‎ Fe FB ji K—has been ascribed, 18 also credited with Fannbay 
FE + 


Ê E E E 


A 
2:1 
HB, W 
" x 
EE HH b, hn bt Bb XS. db PF ODE UA, RLF X OB, Taisho Tripitaka, Vol. 53 


No. 2122, p. 576e. 
* The author or &oribe seems to have given the name of Harndan Chwenyu instead of Harndan 


Chwen ff b T3. 
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he suddenly heard the sweet music of Buddhist deities (Brahmadeva) in the 
sky. Its sweetness moved his heart and he listened for a long time, and also 
all his servants heard this music. Tsaur Jyr, realizing the meaning of this 
miraculous happening, based his compositions on that music and made them 
into Fannbay. He wrote words to the tunes, which became models for later 
Buddhist hymns. This was the beginning of Buddhist music being made 
known to the [Chinese] world. Six of his Fannbay are still extant. | 

From the phrases [A] 4$ Z B&H E and ¥ جد‎ M 2 following on the term 
# hg in the passages in p. 586, n. 1, and p. 586, n. 3 respectively, it is evident 
that Fannbay does not merely mean chanting as one would expect from the 
etymological equation RR = patha 1 but is a kind of hymn, a tune, sung in 
praise of Buddha, and therefore includes the singing, for instance, of gathà 
(transliterated as jye 18 in China), thus confirming the definition given in the 
beginning of the artiole. 
IT. Lack of evidence in the historical sources proper concerning the rôle played 

by Tsaur Jyr in creating Fannbay 

The mention of Tsaur Jyr’s authorship of the first Fannbay (more than 
3,000 in all according to Huey Jeau?) is only confined to Buddhist sources. 
As a matter of fact, in the historical writings which deal with Tsaur Jyr's 
times there is no mention of any connexion between Tsaur Jyr and the new 
religion which penetrated the court of Hann Mingdih's # ER 4 brother, 
Prince Ing of Chuu 4 =F 3ë ° and later that of Hwandih Ff %.‘ Al! three 
seem to have accepted the worship of Buddha without feeling concerned 
about the essential difference between Buddhism and Taoism, nor were they, 
probably, aware of any such difference since they had not gone deeply into 
the study of the new religion, which had on the surface some similarity with 
Taoist teaching. Although the knowledge of the West yg iX was much 
increased by Jang Chian's #6 %# records of his voyage, the knowledge of India 
and her neighbouring countries was by no means widespread. Buddhists 

1 Tam indebted to Dr. A. A. Bake for the explanation, with illustrations from his own records, 
of the difference between patha on the one hand (chanting of the prose parte of Sanskrit sitras 
in a fixed variation of middle, high, and low tones), and gatha, the singing of verses in sütras, 
on the other. 

! See p. 586 above. 

* Prince Ing in A.D. 65 sent silk to the emperor’s court for the purpose of paying a kind of 


fine in lieu of punishment, but it was returned by the order of Mingdih, ' to help him supply 
meals for Buddhist monks and lay members of the church (Upäsaka and Sramana)’ a6 E 


REME MERZ CM. REE. Su pb 5 OW. 151 1# 
I XE. À 8 $E HM ND Dt ub GE OX& P 22 BE EX. Howhannshu 
tk 1X FF, by Fann Yoh $û, [HE (a.D. 898-445), Bornah ed., J. 42 (Liehjuann 32), p. 81-4. 

* Even in the reign of Hwandih there was enough trouble to cause the emperor to appeal to 
as many deities as possible for peace and blesgings. He sent officials to offer sacrifice to Laotzyy 
three times in A.D. 165-6 and he worshipped both Laotzyy and Buddha in his own palace. (See 
Howhannshu, ed. oit., J. 7, pp. 20b—23a, and Shiang Kac’s ¥ Fë memorial to Hwandih (a.D. 166) 
RME FF OE XX GE TF BE 2 Sid, Howhannshu, ed. oit., J. 30 shiah (Liehjuann shiah), 
pp. 3053182. Evidently Buddha was also lumped together with the well-known deities of the 
Taoist faith by Shiang Kae.) 
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with missionary zeal who settled in China as traders, envoys, or settlers were 
not many and as Buddhist practices! were incompatible with Confucian 
ideals; Buddhism was not easily accepted in a Confucian society, especially 
among the officials and intellectuals. It seems that Buddhism was looked 
upon as one among various other foreign beliefs (such as e.g. the Shiongnu 
fa] J worship of heaven, which was represented by a bronze statue?) and was 
not taken very seriously at first. 

The Buddhist concepts of innumerable kalpas, of universes beyond universes, 
and of nirvana, and Buddhist practices like meditation and breath control 
could, however, superficially be linked up with the Taoist ideas of time and 
space, such as long life and immortality, enormous creatures, vastness of space, 
and also with their yoga practices of breath control and of emptying the 
mind of desires, etc. It was understandable that people who had accepted 
these Taoistic ideas, would take to some aspects of nirvana and dhyäna, and 
therefore not surprising that Buddhism had a following in the Taoist strong- 
holds of Shantung, Hopei, and districts washed by the River Hwai ¥ and 
Lower Yangtse, the area under the sway of Prince Ing of Chuu, where Taoists 
settled and taught Taoist doctrines of good government and methods of attaining 
longevity.) There was also a nucleus of missionaries carrying out the patient 
transmission of the faith and laborious copying and translation of sütras in the 
capital, Loyang, where the supreme ruler’s patronage would also be a help to 
a new religion. 

After the turbulent times of uprisings, big and small, at the end of the 
Hann period, Buddhism attracted some disillusioned people to its fold. One 
of them was Moutzyy # فرك‎ an intellectual who had tired of Taoist practices 
and falsehood, and whose appetite for the concept of the infinite, whetted and 
increased by Buddhist teaching, found ultimate satisfaction in Buddhism.* 
His work, the Lithuohluenn HE BR 8g, gives evidence of the fusion of Taoist 
and Buddhist beliefs. 

1 Such as the practices of leaving one’s parents and home, celibacy, begging for food, ete. 

3 Seized and moved to the capital by the Hann general $f Je jay in 120 8.0. (JG FF 
= 46), Chyanhannshu, Bornah ed., J. 94 shang, pp. 20a1°-20bt, 

3 In the reign of Shuenndih JH Ff (a.D. 126-44) BE Ge, of FR BR in Shantung, presented 
his master’s ^f- #7 book, namely the Taypyngjing, then called the Jc ZR f AH GE which 
had borrowed widely Buddhist ideas. Shiong Kae, who in his memorial to Hwandih FE iP 
(A.D. 166) showed himself equally conversant with the Taypynging (a Taoist work) and the 
Syhshyrelljangying PA + — Et 85 (a Buddhist work), also came from Shantung. See the 
Howhannshu, Bornah ed., J. 80 shiah (Lrehjuann 20 shah), pp. 32a°-82b'. 


4 Well known to the West through the studies of H. Maspero and Paul Pellot, in BEFEO, 
x, 1910, 99-108, and 7"oung Pao, xrx, 1920, 255-433 respectively. 
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Even though Moutzyy talked of a Buddhist community in the south 
(ZE BE) where refugees and foreigners lived side by side at the end of the Hann 
and even though sütras were translated in Sheuchang ff Bj of Wey and 
Jiannyeh RÈ 3& of Wu in the time of the three Kingdoms, there was no evidence 
of a big following for the new faith. Tsaur Tsau in one of his comprehensive 
- schemes gathered together in his domain scholars of repute as well as Taoist 
practitioners, as explained by Tsaur Jyr in his Bianndawluenn HE ¥ RR. 
It is quite possible and even probable that he also kept Buddhists in their midst 
and so his official historians and librarians when building up the collections of 
scriptures included some Buddhist works,? side by side with Taoist ones. 
It was alleged that Tsaur Tsau had some connexion with Buddhism in the 
following way: 

(a) that he wrote a reply to Koong Rong JL Fk on the Buddhist faith, 
listed in the Faaluenn-muhluh H: & H 8# by Luh Cherng EE 1€ (A.D. 425-94) 
who, in the preface, says that in his reply to Koong it was clear that the 
enlightened, namely Tsaur Tsau, took the lead in honouring the (Buddhist) faith.? 

(b) that Tsaur Tsau had written a book or letter (ffr) on Buddhism. 

This latter point was referred to with some enthusiasm by Seng Yow in his 
Horngmingluennhowshiuh.* But as Tsaur Tsau’s chief interest was in building an 
empire and since he also read and wrote on military tactics and composed 
inspiring poems in between, it can hardly have been a searching study of a 
religion like Buddhism, which was so diametrically opposed to his keenest desire 
and greatest hope. It is much more likely that what Seng Yow referred to was in 
fact a treatise or letter written by a fervent Buddhist and attributed to Tsaur 
Tsau for reasons of propaganda. 

It must be noted that the above information comes exclusively from 
Buddhist sources. Apart from that we have no evidence that Tsaur Tsau even 


tdi Jj. SEBMBRK...MPURZAB MB. KA 
KRAZE Ht XE Wh DA NEUE. TRB LR KR, RRM À 2 th, 
Teaurjyi Chyuanpyng YY $h RÈ FP, ed. Ding Yann J Æe, Basio Sinologioal Series, p. 113. 

3 It is thought that there was included [in the catalogue] in the imperial library of Wey 
Bü حك‎ BK, Buddhist works, and that this collection formed the basis of the FP BK $f of Jinn 


TRO RE ÉL. X FE E Fi. BREE P= DH. Du ew RD 
RME Rehm 8. 18 B م عه‎ 8 DU. FREE 
#7 E. IM Bu rp BIO 3k om HE, (BE UL US OSE, لل‎ OR FF, by pu GE OW of 
Liang), T'aishó T'rvpyaka, Vol. 52, No. 2103, p. 1098, His list of works there includes the entry 
whioh states that among works in the % rb: E $ there are 16 juann of Buddhist works, 
Tatshd Tripitaka, Vol. 62, No. 2103, p. 1105. 

٠١ Bü XB ER BMRA SM lod. (Hj — HE fC SK RE S J 12), 
by Seng Yow {f fifi of Liang, Taisho Tripitaka, Vol. 55, No. 2145, p. 83*. Koong Rong, a well- 
known scholar and official at the end of the Hann, was invited to join Tsaur Tsau’s camp with 
other intelleotuals, but he taotlessly gave offence and. was liquidated. 

“oh BB Ra eT. EMR Xx E, c DE bb (V (UL HH SK J. 14), Tacho 
Tripitaka, Vol. 52, No. 2102, p. 96%. It is not clear whether Seng Yow here means a book or 
a letter, most probably a letter, as this wording is reminiscent of that given in n. 3, which refers 
to Tsaur Tsau’s letter listed in the Faaluenn-muhluh. 
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went as far as Hwandih in open and indiscriminate worship of foreign as well 
as native deities." Had he done so some trace would probably have been left in 
historical records. Recently the suggestion has been made ? that both Tsaur Pi 
and Tsaur Jyr tried to ‘ cover up their father’s superstition ', and that for that 
reason Tsaur Pi issued an edict condemning Hwandih's worship of Laotzyy. 
This edict merely points out that Tsaur Tsau did not go beyond leaving un- 
demolished a shrine of Laotzyy owing to the fact that that sage was a worthy 
man.? Tsaur Jyr, on the other hand, wrote that his father and brothers made 
fun of the Taoists and did not believe them.* I am of the opinion that even if 
Tsaur Pi and Tsaur Jyr had been embarrassed by their father's superstition 
they could not have suppressed all trace of it in secular history had they tried, 
for there was & number of independent histories and annals of Wey and its 
rival states. If Tsaur Tsau had worshipped Buddha officially as was done by 
Hwandrh, and if he had countenanced Buddhist monks as did Mingdih and 
Prince Ing, this would have gone down on record, as was actually the case 
with similar acts of later rulers such as Aidih FE جو‎ and Jeanwendih ff $c fF 
of Jinn $$,5 who favoured Taoists and Buddhists indiscriminately. Nor can 
Tsaur Jyr's mention of the family’s disbelief of Taoists in his Bianndawluenn 
be interpreted as an attempt to cover up his father's superstition, for the 
essay was written in Tsaur Tsau's lifetime (between the years 217 and 220) 
and when Tsaur Pi was still heir-apparent. Tsaur Jyr, by that time quite 
out of favour with his father, could certainly not afford to cast aspersion on 
any person or group favoured by Tsaur Tsau. The likelihood is that the whole 
family, being practical and sceptical by nature, kept Confucian scholars and 
Taoists and perhaps even a few Buddhists at court for political ends only. 
The inclusion of Buddhist works in the imperial library, pointed out by Tang 
Yonqtorng,® was merely due to the desire to make it as comprehensive as possible 
and so to contribute to the glorification of the Wey house. 
1 Beo p. 587. 


! By Tang Yongtorng ¥ JH JE in his QE E Wd oW JE OBR GR Be He, rev. ed. 


Chunghwa Press, 1955, 9-10. 

"Rit our 8 RD XE HS IE JA SE Er MHS. MURM RE 
eh Pb OW ze RH ER REP DICE F KA, ARH Hh. 
ES Wn f GA, by Daw Shuian $f Ef, J. 23 (mistakenly given as J. 30 by Tang Yonqtorng), 
{= Eh ff, Taishd Tripitaka, Vol. 50, No. 2060, p. 630°. 


1 Branndauluenn HE 3 Wir, Tsaurjyi Chyuanpyng, ed. cit., p 118. 
5 Aidih’s belef in Taoist practices led to a serious consequence—he died of an overdose 


of the ‘elixir of life’, it fé HF YQ 25. Hp ER DI. ARERR RE £. K 


FP HE, Jinn Shu Bf Bf, Bornah ed., FH RF, J. 8, p. 8a, and Jeanwendih consulted the Taoist 
Sheu May fF 3k, on the question of securing a son and herr to his throne, Jinn Shu, ed. cit., 
J. 32 (Lrehjuann 2), p. 085-19; at the same time both emperors had close connexion with the 
Buddhist Jwu Chyan AY Jb (teyh PE DR), Gauseng Juann, J. 4, $ XX "t hf Hi b M, 
FRE RMA... PRH XEM, SDS ER, DATE 
EMAAR X LE YH 2 MSE E. 15 AR 18 ME TE, Taisho Tripitaka, Vol. 50, 


No. 2059, pp. 3470-3482, 
* Joc. cit., p. 51. See also above p. 689, n. 2. 
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The Tsaur family apparently held the Taoists at arm’s length, even though 
they had to have dealings with them, as explained by Tsaur Jyr. As for 
Buddhists there is no evidence of their being taken into consideration by the 
Tsaur family who probably regarded them as a minor sect of Taoists, as did 
Shiang Kae #§ #¥.1 Shiang Kae and his contemporaries were misled into 
believing that the daw of Taoism was the same as that of Buddhism, and for 
very good reasons: Taoist forgers borrowed freely from Buddhist texts and 
tried to dress the new religion in a Taoist garb by putting Laotzyy up as 
a master of the Buddha or an incarnation of the Buddha.? It is not improbable 
that the story of Laotzyy going west to convert the barbarians and becoming 
the teacher of the Buddha was already current in Wey times. On the other 
hand, the Buddhists also borrowed Taoist terminology freely: for instance, 
Moutzyy rendered nirvana as $ 23 in his Léthuohluenn. 

Of Tsaur Jyr’s personal relationship with Buddhists, we have no evidence 
whatsoever. His opinion of frauds and hoaxes practised by Taoists is clearly 
expressed in lines like M $E R 2 .للا‎ HAF A FE XH A HS EE ES 
etc., and in his Branndawluenn. His acquaintance with Taoism and Taoiste 
can be seen in his poems Jt X 47, Mh A f, غلا‎ All, E ME BK 18 fF, 
3x WE MH LOBO BB B ete. all of which, however, do not so much 
show his belief in Taoist practices and immortality as his fondness for flights 
of imagination to the mystical sphere and the poetical tradition of the Chuu 
Tsyr. His objection to Taoist legends of metempsychosis expressed in his 
Bianndawluenn is certainly remarkable. He did not say that he did not believe 
in such legends, but that he would have nothing to do with such feats of magic. 
He thought that the immortals were probably a kind of ape or monkey and 
therefore wondered why the people of this world wanted to undergo such a 
change. He reminds his readers of the legend of the pheasant which on entering 
the sea changed into a clam, and the swallow which on entering the sea changed 
into a frog, and that neither of them profited by the change, since they had 
thereby lost their former identity, their bird existence and pleasures. He con- 
tinues with the anecdote of Niu Ai who in his illness turned into a tiger and, 
coming upon his brother, mauled him, having forgotten his former identity 
and human experience, and concludes by saying that he utterly fails to see the 

1 As mentioned in p. 587, n. 4 above, Shiang Kae sent up a memorial to Hwandih. In this 
memorial he mentions Jj 2% and PP Fe in the same breath and ends with tho reference to 
J 3E alone, so that he could not have been aware of Buddhism as a separate religion. X BH 
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advantages of such a change. Holding such views on Taoist stories Tsaur Jyr 
could not possibly have relished the theory of transmigration of souls, or the 
idea of entering into nirvana, even if he had heard of them. 

From his poems and letters to friends and close companions it is evident 
that he only admitted Confucian scholars and politicians into his select circle, 
whereas in a later generation when Buddhists were among the most cultured 
and highly knowledgeable men, when discussion on Taoist mysticism (f BX) 
became fashionable and Buddhists mastered the technique of this very art 
and were welcomed among the great and most celebrated writers and intellects 
of the day, traces of their friendship and companionship have been left in full 
measure in historical as well as literary records; witness the companionship 
between the Buddhist Jy Duenn xz 3ë and Wang Shi]y E $ Z, Shieh An 
BH Se etc.; and the friendship between Tarn Chian $ ¥E and Fann Yeh 
ye mE (898-445): Tarn Chian, in fact, risked the danger of being implicated 
when mourning his friend after the execution of the latter and his family, 
and he sold all he had to pay for their funeral expenses.? 

The absence of any such record of contact in the case of Tsaur Jyr points 
to the probability that he had no such friendship with either Taoists or 
Buddhists. According to the Wey Jyh $% 7a of the Sangwo Jyh = EB x by 
Chern Show Bi #ğ,* Tsaur Jyr seems to have spent his youth between staying 
behind at the military bases of Chyau fk and Yeh #f and taking part in some 
of his father’s many expeditions. Even though he was enfeoffed as Marquis 
of Pyngyuan ZF Jay £x: in A.D. 211 and as Marquis of Lintzy Bj W & in a.D. 214 
he did not live in either of these fiefs. He seems to have visited the seat of Lintzy 
(in Shantung) and recorded his sympathy for the poverty-stricken folk by the 
8ea.5 Tsaur Jyr could not have stayed long in Loyang, where Buddhists settled 
in their little colony to copy and translate siitras. Tsaur Jyr was sent to Donge 


HA 5 OX TEC CER EAR BE. LBM À SF KH 


AK BE, RAHA. BRED HR. z5 U 3t 72. BA 
mi A £A 8 BKE KLEE. 7238 Su db "c BG. EAKR 
RK POR I Eb ZE F KF 70 4$ À SEHR WE # 
Jt 3E. fep جز قز‎ BÀ AL FB, Tsaunyi Chywanpyng, ed. oit., p. 114. 

"NX. We MATE RR LOOK d MB 86 30 EU] ع3‎ XE UP RR. 
Hi RU PR RK U XK. A AN 8 FR NP XC, Hestoy of Jinn T$ dá, by HE eom 


Inehjuann, J. 49, p. 2b*-?. 

3 See biography of Tarn Chian in Gauseng Juann, J. 13, T'asshó Tripitaka, Vol. 50, No. 2059, 
p. 414^. 

* Bornah ed., J. 19 

5 See his poom E Hj fy. Tsaurjyi Chyuanpyng, od. cit , p. 47. 

* Tsaur Jyr could not have spent the early part of his life in Loyang, for 1t was sacked by 
Doong Jwo's Hf Ei troops in A.D. 180, and. Tsaur Tsau fled from it the same year. Tsaur Jyr, 
born ın 192, left an eye-witness account of ite desolation in his poem 3& ME FC (Tsaurjyi 
Chyuanpyng, p. 26). Apparently he passed through it when he took part m one of his father's 
expeditions. From the time of Tsaur Pis accession to his own death Tsaur Jyr had hardly the 
opportunity of staying in Loyang for any length of time owing to the policy of both Tsaur Pi 
and his successor of isolating their relatives from court. 
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X  (Shantung) for two years in the latter part of his life and his biography 
mentions that he had the intention of retiring from worldly activities and 
spending the rest of his life on Mount Yu,! and it was there that he was buried 
by his family in deference to his wish. From his writings, up to the end of his life 
ho seemed a confirmed Confucian for he continued to be eager to serve the 
state,? though with fading hopes and increasing disillusionment. In any case 
there is no trace, not even a suggestion, of his having become a Taoist or of any 
awareness on his part of the attraction of Buddhist ideals, nor do such terms as 
IP Æ or § or FF occur anywhere in his writings as they have come down 
to us.? 


111. The earliest source of the legend 
As we have seen, there was no mention of the legend in the historical 
records dealing with Tsaur Jyr’s times. The earliest mention of it dates from 
Liou Song times and is to be found in Liou Jinqshwu's #] عق‎ Bl collection of 
_ tales of marvels, the Ythyuann ¥ Fi.“ It is rather significant that the earliest 
source in which the legend should be included is a collection of tales of marvels, 
which might very well be relegated to the realm of fiction. It is equally signifi- 
cant that Liou gives us two versions of the legend. I shall reproduce both 
below. To facilitate comparison and discussion of the two versions later I shall 
call them Version A and Version B. 


THE Two VERSIONS 
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SH À 8 i, ER HE FI. WRAR 25 LD JE HO m Wey 
Jyh, Sangwo Jyh, ed. cit., J. 19, p. 22b. 

Tog. BE SE S 3&, xe Mh XM XM 2, oto, Teaurjyi Chyuanpyng, pp. 78-81 and 83-4. 

3 Whereas the writings of scholars such as Wang Shijy and Shieh An of Jinn show traces of 
Buddhist influence. So did those of Sheen Jue fk, $^], Yan Yanjy HA RE ,جع‎ etc. (see غ8‎ BA 
BB 46, Taishd Tripitaka, Vol. 52, No. 2103). 

4 Included in the Jinndaymishu Et idt FA sip. J. 5, pp. 9b-10a. 
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TRANSLATIONS 

Version A 

Tsaur Jyr once climbed up Mount Yu overlooking Donge when he suddenly 
heard the sound of chanting of sütras (scripture) coming from a cave. It was 
loud and clear resounding far even to the distant valley. It had an awe- 
inspiring air as if it was something supernatural. Involuntarily he straightened 
his lapel and bowed in reverence, and had the intention of retiring to this 
mountain for the rest of his life. He thereupon composed tunes in the style 
of what he had heard. The Buddhist du à of to-day are what Tsaur Jyr com- 
posed according to that model. 


Version B 


Tsaur Jyr once visited a mountain. Suddenly he heard the sound of chanting 
of scripture in mid-air, loud and clear. Some musician used that as his model 
and composed his Tune of the Immortals. Some Taoist imitated that again 
and composed the Tune of Pacing the Void. 


Of the two versions B appears to be the earlier as it has fewer (specific) 
details and a more cautious approach. It has evidently a close Taoist connexion. 
By the time of Wey and Jinn the Taoist church needed all the heavens and all 
the miracles it could muster, as its Buddhist rival was spreading a much more 
imaginative and attractive creed further and further afield. A miracle of 
supernatural music witnessed by the great poet, Tsaur Jyr, would indeed be a 
welcome addition to the Taoist tradition and Version B could have been created 
as early as late Wey or early Jinn. As the mountain was unnamed and the 
music ‘ Tune of the Immortals’ ÿh 4jl} BX modelled on the heavenly air was 
said to have been composed by some musician, there was no risk of being 
exposed, as no particular name was given which might have repercussions 
on the credibility of the story. The important point to note is that Version B 
refrains from claiming that the miracle resulted in a song by Tsaur Jyr, for 
it would have taken a poet of some talent to forge something that could pass 
for a song of Tsaur Jyr's. Nor does the author present his readers with that 
* original' composition by & musician: he merely refers them to the tune of 
Pacing the Void 2b fî MX which by that time must already have been in 
existence, but already once removed from the ‘miraculous’ tune. It is 
unlikely that Version À was the earlier version, since then we would have to 
assume that the author had proceeded to throw away an excellent detail, viz. 
the name of the mountain ‘ Yu ’, for it was a site very dear to the poet, according 
to his biographer, so much so that it was chosen for his burial place. On the other 
hand if we assume that the Taoists had popularized Version B so that it became 
well known, a Buddhist who thought that Tsaur Jyr’s reputation as a poet and a 
prince might help to further the spread of his religion could have seized upon 
the anecdote as something most suitable for building on. Indeed to have ‘ Yu’ 
added to the barer statement ‘mountain’ was an idea which might readily 
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have come to & writer of a later generation who knew of or had read about 
Tsaur Jyr's resting place. The sound of chanting of scripture was a detail 
that would fit perfectly also into a Buddhist story, since both Taoist scripture 
and Buddhist sütras were called jing. But the sound of chanting, instead of 
coming from mid-air as in Version B, comes from a cave according to Version A. 
This would again speak in favour of the hypothesis of a transformation of a 
Taoist story by a Buddhist, for a Buddhist author would have preferred a 
cave to mid-air as it recalled the story of the sound of music and song vibrating 
in the cave (stone chamber); when Buddha was entering into meditation 
[during his enlightenment]. To make the story even more convincing, the 
sentence from Tsaur Jyr's biography PB #& 47 EE HS Z de was partially 
echoed ? and thus the fame of Tsaur Jyr was utilized for the glory of the Buddhist 
church and the poet himself was credited with the authorship of all the early 
Buddhist hymns. The fact that both versions were recounted in Liou's collec- 
tion of tales may well indicate the fact that both Taoists and Buddhists clung 
to their particular version for its propaganda value. 


IV. The evidence from Buddhist sources reassessed 


Let us look once more at the Buddhist sources ? discussed at the beginning 
of this article in the light of the hypothesis proposed above. From Version A 
it would not be difficult for the legend to pass to the stage given by Huey Jeau 
in his collection of stories on the maestri of Fannbay. Huey Jeau either ignored 
or was not aware of Version B. He brought in as a further adornment the detail 
that Tsaur Jyr understood the music of Páücika. Daw Shyh added in his 
version some details about Tsaur Jyr as a prodigy, and these details are 
apparently an echo of the phrases in the poet’s biography.5 Neither Huey 
Jeau nor Daw Shyh made use of the detail of the cave, but were apparently 


HRA AE, XE HK Oe جز‎ AS, Faayuann julin, J. 36, Taisho Tripitaka, Vol. 
53, No. 2122, p. 574^. 

2 See Version A, p. 593, and also p. 598, n. 1. 

3 Buddhist sources of this legend given in the entry Gyosan in the Bukkyd daijiten, edited by 
Mochizuki Shinko EY H {4 JE, Tokyo, 1931-4, Vol. 1, p. 6262-b, are many, but none goes 
back further in time than that given as a bare title, BR MÀ E EX fü UI E AE du Ud Bc. 
listed in the $ JE ME ME JE Ah MK Ej S by Seng Yow (ff Bf of Liang in his Hj. = 
FR EC LÉ, J. 12, Taisho Tripiaka, Vol. 65, No. 2145, p. 925. 

4 See p. 586 above. 

* Such as ££ + Wk WR, ER 20 By e Ze 8+ RA NC TA d. 8 32 ... 8 
HR SE rg, nf FH, Wey Jyh, Sangwo Jyh, Bornah ed., J. 19, pp. 3a-b, and Je HE ¥ BF, 
39 dt Er An AK CR = OB, BH Z R A, loc. cit., J. 21, p. 6a, Cf. Daw Shyh’s version, 
wherein we find the phrases t BN. FER. E AR  — Ee. RB FF 
ix Roi EX HE, FB AS KR A, See p. 586, n. 8 above. These details must have accrued by 
Liang times and were actually recounted in the BA Ef [ie #2, which is no longer extant but 
which was apparently a collection of Buddhist miracles, for Fit AR of Tarng HE gives it as his 
source before he proceeds to quote the story (which corresponds more or lees to Daw Shyh’s 
version) in the 23: df& 3C 4a] du, J. 5, pt. 2, Taisha Tripifaka, Vol. 34, No. 1719, p. 2455. 
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contented with the sky as the place where the music came from. As far as the 
Fannbay, allegedly written by Tsaur Jyr, are concerned, Huey Jeau professes 
to have seen 42 out of the total of more than 3,000, and as I said before, he 
mentions the titles of only two, viz. the T'aytzyy Song عد‎ F- AA and the Shaan 
Song 8% Rf, which undoubtedly must have been the most famous. The title 
of the first, K FZ AK, bears a striking resemblance to a well authenticated song 
written by Tsaur Jyr, viz. & + Æ Aj. Though both song must have had 
quite different contents, the former being in praise of an incarnation of the 
Buddha and the other written on the occasion of the birth of the crown prince, 
Tsaur Fang, it can easily be seen that the similarity in title would have greatly 
assisted any forger, who wished to launch a body of Buddhist hymns under 
the name of Tsaur Jyr, availing himself of such similarity to give his collection 
a striking appearance of authenticity. Incidentally, Liou Shye Bj #8 of Liang 
in his Wenshin diaulong À عا‎ NÉ Bl, 25 S H, names a hymn of Tsaur 
Jyrs as the first example of his song: AR E BH ME Hi, HA BH E. BRO 
Er £8. DH E 7 B QE? (the Yuhhae* عد‎ ji gives BH Jc F). Itis possible that 
the title in this form Et + jj or & XK + AR had been current for some time 
and that ıt suggested to the forger the possibility of this great hoax. The 
forger, probably a Buddhist monk with religious fervour, struck on the idea 
of making the Taytzyy Song the nucleus of a body of Fannbay, which would 
sing of the famous feats of courage and self-sacrifice, goodness and piety, etc., 
such as those enumerated in the Faayuann julin, J. 49,5 etc., and he perpetrated 
this pious fraud in the hope that the inclusion of such a celebrated poet and 
prince would increase the fame and influence of his church ; for by Jinn times 
not only Taoists but Buddhists also had been busily forging scripture and 
Daw An 34 # of Jinn t$ had'to sort out laboriously the authentic works 
from what he considered to be forgeries (f$ $E. Seng Yow {Ẹ xf; of Liang, 
contemporary of Huey Jeau, recorded part of Daw An’s conscientious work in 
his Chusanizanqjihjys H3 = 3X 38 j£ and named Hueydardawren ££ i£ E A 
as an offender.? 

Huey Jeau, on the other hand, was not in the least sceptical. He accepted 
all the legends about all the maestri of Fannbay ? in good faith and so had no 


1 The version in the Pp 23: Ed ERE E by ¥ JE of Tarng, J. 4, however, makes use 
of the cave. Actually it follows closely the wording of Version A. Tatshd Tripitaka, Vol. 34, 
No. 1723, p. 727. 

2 For the stories see k F- #f and HX AK in the Faayuann gulin, J. 49, Tash Tripiaka, 
Vol. 53, No. 2122, p. 6650-6584. 

3 Le Wen Sin Thao Long. Texte établi par Wang Li-k'i, Université de Paris, Centre d'Études 
Binologiques de Pékin, p. 27. 

4 I quote this from n. 32 (p. 27) of the above edition of the Wenshin Tsaolong. This variant 
does not occur in the edition of the Yuhhae available to me. 

* Taisho Tripuaka, Vol. 53, No. 2122, pp. 654° ff. 

6 Tawhò Tripitaka, Vol. 55, No. 2145, pp. 380-390. 

? They were Bor Faa-ohyau fij tk HE, who fasted and did penance for seven days and seven 
nights praying for a good voice, and after gargling with pure water sang three bay which were 
heard within three miles around and both men and beasts came together to listen to them; Jy 
Tarnyueh x 48 FX, who dreamed that a god taught him to sing and who composed new 
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difficulty.in accepting a legend about the very first. By the time Daw Shyh 
of Tarng followed up this tradition in his Faayuann julin, there could have been 
little doubt concerning its veracity. 

Daw Shyh on his part added a few more details, relating, as I pointed out 
above, to Tsaur Jyr's early education, and he claimed that the poet admired 
Buddhism a great deal and composed hymns according to the ‘ seven tones’ 
+; 3X. The number ‘seven’, used in connexion with Fannbay music, is 
especially interesting in so far as it fits in well with four titles in Tsaur Jyr's 
works which begin with the number ‘seven’, viz. +, 2b #, مل‎ B + OB, 
and JE À. 

Finally, Daw Shyh’s contemporary, Daw Shiuan 34 £f, boldly included 
in his Goang/Horngmingjyt Tsaur Jyr's condemnation of Taoist superstition 
and practices, the Bianndawluenn, probably as an attack on the Toaist Church 
by a protagonist of the Buddhist faith,? conveniently forgetting that at the 
time of Tsaur Jyr, Taoism was still an ally of Buddhism and not yet its rival 
for temporal power. 

So the legend of the miracle on Mount Yu became established in the Buddhist 
tradition beyond any doubt and after the introduction of Fannbay into Japan 
the X JA jl) (Ohara-yama 3), the Japanese centre of Bonbat, was also called 
$4 ‘11 (Gyosan), thereby perpetuating the legend of Tsaur Jyr’s composition 
of Fannbay to this very day. 


hymns after he awoke, hymns which surpassed even those of Tsaur Jyr and of Kang-seng Huey 
HE {f p; Torn-perng dA UR, whose singing of the hymns caused elephants to trumpet 
and horses to neigh and passers-by to stop spell-bound ; and so forth. Gauseng Juann, J. 18, 
Taisho Tripitaka, Vol. 50, No. 2059, pp. 418544. 

3 He also gives the legend of Tsaur Jyr as the first composer of Fannbay, following closely 
the Daw Shyh version in hus BẸ BA AA fk, J. 5, Taisho Tripijaka, Vol. 52, No. 2108, p. 119. 
. 3 He was not averse to slight alterations of historical texta when 1t surted his belief. See 
the E M Hi 5 E dt E: ff He تلز‎ by Tang Yonqtorng $ JH Hé, VoL 1, pp. 9-10. 

3 I am indebted to Ikeda for giving x me the information that the centre there, Raigydin 
2k 3 BE. is still een 
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SANSKRIT IN MALAY LITERATURE 
By R. O. Winstept 


HE presence of Sanskrit loanwords in Malay was noted at least as far 

back as the time of Sir William Jones (Astatick Researches, xu, 11, 12), 

and lists of them have been compiled, showing how they include not only 

abstract terms like those that need the conception of time or price or profit, 

but terms of relationship, names for parts of the body, names for utensils 
and articles of commerce, and many court terms of honorific import. 

But there appears to have been no analysis of their presence in Malay 
literature old and new, such as would indicate the abiding influence of pre- 
Muslim India on the intellectual life of the Malay. I have, therefore, taken 
haphazard some ten to twenty pages of each of the following works and have 
set down the proportion of Sanskrit to Arabic loanwords occurring in them. 
À more extensive use of the method might help to determine the probable date 
of works generally undated and anonymous, though it could never lead to 
certainty owing to the unscholarly enterprise of Malay copyists with a passion 
for improving their text. What even a cursory analysis does show is that a 
thousand years’ contact with Hindu India still has in all fields other than 
Muslim theology a wider influence than Islam on the Malay vocabulary and 


literature : 
Sanskrit words Arabic words 


1. Damar Bulan. à 130 to 10 
2. Hikayat Pandawa Ja: D. 80 - 10 
3. (a) Chekel Waneng Pats 

(b) Kuda Sumirang Séri Posi 60 to 10 

Pandai Rupa 

4. Hikayat Séri Rama  . : 45 5 10 
D. Pantun Mélayu . | à 43 5 10 
6. Séjarah Melayu. i 40 3 10 
7 


. (a) Hikayat Bayan Bidian } 20 ١ 10 


(b) Hikayat Raja-Raja Pasat 


8. Modern Indonesian articles . 18 53 10 
9. (a) Salasilah Mélayu dan Bugis 
(b) Hskayat ‘Abdullah } 15 9 10 
(c) Raja Ambong (a folk-tale) 
10. Hikayat Iskandar Dzw'l- Karnain 14 2 10 


For 1 and 2 I used Raffles MSS in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
also for 3 (a). 3 (b) is from & Kelantan MS on goat-skin, half of which has been 
published. 4 is from Laud's MS which has been in the Bodleian since 1633. 
For the modern Indonesian I read articles from the excellent Périnits Sastéra 
compiled by Dr. C. Hooykaas and translated ‘by Rahoel Amar (Groningen, 
1951). 
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The Htkayat Bayan Budiman is from the Persian and in one MS is said to 
have been translated into Malay in a.D. 1371; one famous name from it, 
Sabariah, was used in fifteenth century Malacca. The Hikayat Iskandar, 
extensively quoted in the ‘ Malay Annals’, belongs to the same period, though 
its age could not win for what is an Islamio missionary work a high proportion 
of Sanskrit words. The fact that the Hikayat Séri Rama has a far higher 
proportion of Arabic words than the Hikayat Pandawa suggests that it may have 
been translated in a centre like Malacca which early accepted Islam. 

It is curious that in passages from two works of the fifteenth century the . 
proportions are identical and so in three works of the nineteenth century. 

Where a word was frequently repeated I counted it only once. Sanskrit 
words with Malay affixes were, of course, counted as Sanskrit. 

The example which above all others should give the proportion for colloquial 
Malay is that from the Pantun Mélayu or collection of village quatrains. 


THE CASTLE OF VIOLETS 
FROM GREEK MONEMVASIA TO TURKISH MENEKSHE 


By PauL WITTEK ~ 


ONEMVASIA, an island town of the Morea, the Malvasia of the Italians, 
the Malvoisie of the French, is now an almost forgotten place, though 
its name still lives on as that of the strong sweet wine originally grown there— 
the ‘ Malvasia ', ‘ Malvasier °, ‘ Malvoisie ’, ° Malmsey ' of the various languages 
and literatures of Europe. Yet once Monemvasia was & major port and 
emporium on a most important sea-route, and at the same time an impregnable 
fortress which played in history a rôle of no small consequence. As guardian 
of the western entrance to the Aegean Sea it was indeed the ' Gibraltar of 
Greece ”, as a modern writer has called it, though nowadays the comparison is 
confined to its natural situation. ١ 
Monemvasia, some 20 miles to the north of Cape Malea, is built on a steep 
rock ? which rises out of the sea close to the Laconian coast. In antiquity 
this rock was the tip of the small promontory of Minos. Here, in early 
Byzantine times, the Greek population took refuge from the Slavonic invaders. 
Cutting the isthmus, they made the rock an island, in whose security in the 
course of time a town grew up—Monemvasia. Later a bridge was built which 
linked the town to the mainland. This bridge being the only entrance, the 
póvg éuBaotas to MoveuBaola, the meaning of its name is self-evident 
and has indeed been understood, witness Sphrantzes,* as being ‘ one way in’. 
On second thoughts, however, one becomes aware that this ultra-transparent 
name can hardly have come into being before the town was encircled by mighty 
walls with the one entrance at the bridge. Indeed, there is clear evidence that 
there existed another, older name of the town, ‘Monovasia’, of which 
‘Monemvasia’ is nothing but an etymologizing adjustment, intended to 
express the characteristic feature of the fortress.5 The adjusted name, though 


1 William Miller, The Ottoman Empire and tis successors, 1801-1927, 3rd ed., Cambridge, 
1927, p. 76. 

* A good idea of the general aspect of the town and its situation can be obtained from the 
excellent photographs in A. Bon and F. Charponthier, En Grèce, new ed., Paris, Paul Hartmann, 
1948, pl. 70, and Retour en Grèce, ibid., 1949, pl. 68. 

3 D. Démétrakos, Méya Aefuxóv rijs AAmmxfs yAdoons, 1, Athens, 1937, p. 2456, gives as 
the meaning of éuBacla in later Middle Greek x&pos à od duPalver ris, Slo8os, eicodos, 1.0. 
‘entrance’; of. ibid., vr, 1951, p. 4781, the démotiké word urana or duvamd with the same 
meaning. 

í Phrantzes, p. 397, Bonn : xal rob pèr dorews +0 voua dvrws Thy KAjow elyer, dri Tots BovAo- 
pevos elocÀBety و 0رحقة‎ play rapéye riv cico8ov. 

5 Greek and Western Humanists (e.g. Chalcocondyles, and Morosini who is quoted here 
below, p. 607) call Monemvasia by what they supposed to be its classical name, Epidaurus, 
whose ruins (a little further to the north, on the mainland coast) had, indeed, received the name 
of ‘Old Monemvasia’; of. Les poriulans grecs, ed. A. Delatte, Lidge, 1947, p. 217: MovoBacla— 
Tahad Movofacia. 
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officially accepted and applied, was probably never used in ordinary speech, 
and even in written usage it never supplanted the ' real' name. From the first 
mention of the town in 723 throughout the following centuries the form 
Monovasia * is attested by texts and documents,? and it is still used by the 
people on the spot. It was also, as we shall see, current among the Turks, 
for whom for more than two centuries the town was ‘ Monavasya’, ' Mana- 
vasiya °’, or ' Manavashiya ’, until they took possession of it in 1540. But then 
they appear to have renamed it, in Turkish, Menekshe ‘ Violets ?. 

The Turks entered the history of the town as early as 1263, when Turkish 
soldiers in the service of the Byzantine emperor disembarked there in force 
from Genoese ships. After 1204 Monemvasia had remained the only Byzantine 
foothold in Europe, strong enough to resist the Frankish conquerors until 
1248, when, after a three years’ siege, hunger compelled it to surrender. In 
1262, however, the Byzantines were able to recover it by agreement, and they 
immediately made it a base from which they attempted to reconquer the 
Morea, largely with the help of their Turkish mercenaries. Now began the 
great days of Monemvasia. Endowed by the emperors and despots with 
privileges, its Metropolitan see recognized as the foremost in the Morea, well 
protected by its situation and fortifications, it developed into a rich commercial 
town which seems to have enjoyed a considerable measure of autonomy.® 
Such a town could not but be a target for attack by the Turkish corsairs of 
Anatolia, whose leader Ghazi Umur Pasha of Smyrna was in the second quarter 
of the fourteenth century the terror of the Aegean Sea. The record of his 
exploits is the first Turkish source to mention the town, which it calls 


Monavasya.* 


1 MovoBacía. With whatever idea this form may be associated, it seems to me that it still 
echoes the ancient toponym Minoa and is perhaps itself, just like Monemvasia, nothing but an 
etymologizing adjustment of the older place-name. 

3 The first mention occurs in the Vita S. Willibaldi—tho Saint passed through Monemvasia 
in 728: ‘ad urbem Manafasiam in Solawinia terrae’ (MGH, SS, xv, 1, p. 98), quoted here 
from Aubrey Diller, ‘ The Scholia of Strabo’, Traditio, x, 1954, p. 34, where references on the 
use of the form Movofacía have been brought together. Text and documents showing the 
form MovoBaola are to be found quoted in D. A. Zakythinos, Le Despotat Grec de Morée, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1932-53, e.g. I, p. 33, n. 4; p. 187; p. 274, n. 2; rr, pp. 117 and 800. 

3 N. A. Beós in ' EAevÜepovóduen ' EykvkAomaiBucóv. Aefuxóv, IX, Athens, 1930, p. 614, shows 
the modern popular form as proparoxytone : [apd rois émywplois émixparet ó róros Movofláau, 
whereas according to Hubert Pernot, Lexique grec moderne—français, Paris, 1033, p. 520: 
MoveuBaola, -oid et MovoBaoud, it is oxytone. I return to this matter below, p. 612. 

* Zakythmos, op. cit., 1, p. 33, and rr. p. 188. 

* Zakythinos, op. ot., 1, pp. 79 and 83 ; x, pp. 116-20 and 172-5. 

* LS o. Bee Dustirntme-i Enveri, ed. Mukrimin Khalil [Inano], Istanbul, 1928, pp. 31 
and 36; of. the transcribed text (and the translation) in Irène Mélikoff-Bayar, Le destan d'Umür 
Pacha (Bibliothéque Byzantine, Documenta, 2), Paris, 1954, pp. 71 and 78, and the commentary 
to these passages in Paul Lemerle, L'Emirat d Aydin, Byzance ei l'Occident (Bibl. Byz., Études, 2), 
Paris, 1957, pp. 83 and 102 f. 

Envers Dustirname is a versified universal history, hastily composed in 1465 from earlier 
works ; ite long chapter on Umur Pasha is certainly based on a muah older, special account of the 
hero’s exploits ; concrete details like place-names can unbeaitatingly be ascribed to that source. 
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A much more serious threat than these attacks from across the sea was the 
expansion of the Ottoman power in the Balkans. Already at the end of the 
fourteenth century raids and even major expeditions reached and devastated 
the Mores, and in the following century they became more frequent and more 
dangerous. Though untouched so far by these tribulations of the mainland, 
yet, when the final catastrophe overwhelmed the Morea, the island stronghold 
too seemed to be doomed. In 1460, seven years after the fall of Constantinople, 
the Ottoman Sultan decided to extinguish also the last hearth of liberty the 
Greeks still possessed and to march in person against the Despotate of the 
Morea. Notwithstanding the gathering storm, the two despots, Thomas and 
Demetrius Palaeologus, brothers of the last Emperor, were making war on 
each other. Demetrius had taken refuge in Monemvasia. Here he left his wife 
and daughter when he slipped out—only to be brought before the Sultan, 
to whom he submitted and yielded his daughter. A delegation composed of 
prominent Greeks and Turks was sent to Monemvasia to bring the princess 
and her mother to the Sultan's camp, and at the same time to cajole and 
threaten the citizens into surrender. The ladies were handed over according to 
their own wish—but submission was proudly refused. All this is vividly narrated 
by Sphrantzes.? Some of it is also told, though very briefly, in a contemporary 
Turkish source, with mention of Monavasya. Monemvasia then turned to 
Thomas as the last hope of the Greeks, and, when soon he too abandoned 
the struggle and left for Corfu, the town tried to stand on its own. Trusting 
in the safety of its well-fortified island rock, rich enough to engage for its 
defence a Catalan corsair-leader as governor, important enough to be certain 
of Western help, it dared to do what no other Greek town had been able to 
consider. Yet, four years later, in 1464, feeling the immediate proximity of 
the Turks a burden too heavy to be sustained singlehanded any longer, it 
placed itself under the protection of the banner of St. Mark. 

To the Venetians this meant the acquisition of an invaluable hnk with 
their outlying possessions : Nauplia in the Eastern Morea and the islands in the 
Aegean Sea. They added to its strength by raising new and most elaborate 
fortifications. In all the wars they had to wage against the Turks for the 
defence of their doomed Levantine Empire, the fortress fully justified their 
expectations. While Koron and Modon fell, Monemvasia proved impregnable. 
But in 1540, when yet another of these ill-fated wars was lost, the Venetians 


1 There occurred, however, the ourious intermezzo of 1304 (Zakythinos, op. ct, 1, p 128) 
when Monemvasia saw for some time an Ottoman garrison within ite walls. 

3 Phrantzes, pp. 395 ff., Bonn; of. Chalcocondyles, p. 476, Bonn = m, p. 230 Darkó. 

3 The Dustirndme, ed. M. Khalil, p. 98, tells, and 1n this passage it may well give first-hand 
information, how Mahmud Pasha, the author's patron, got hold of Demetrius by ‘ finesse’ 
(nazikluk) and ‘also brought it about that the ladies came out from Monavasia’: 
مونو ثيادن جقردور هم تكار‎ 

The rather astonishing fact that here and in the chapter on Umur Pasha the name of the town 
is spelt in exactly the same way with the unusual ث‎ is discussed below, p. 611. 
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had to hand it over to the Turks, still unconquered, by the terms of the peace 
treaty. 

The Turkish documentation on this treaty and the transfer of Monemvasia 
is comparatively rich : 

1. Lutfi Pasha, the Grand Vizier (July 1539-May 1541), wh» had conducted 
the lengthy negotiations with the Venetian envoys and the Franch mediators,” 
has in his chronicle the following entry *: ' When it was the year 947 (8 May 
1540-26 April 1541), the Infidels of Venice, who had previously, -n 944 (1537/38), 
broken their treaty,? made the King of France their intercessor (dtlekcht). He 
sent to the Padishah of Rum # Sultan Sulayman an embessy and Sultan 
Sulayman agreed to his request, on the condition that Venice should pay 200,000 
ducats 5 and cede the two fortresses which belong to the Morea. the one A4nàbols 
(ie. Napoli di Romania, Nauplia) the other Manavastya.*- The Venetians 
then paid the 200,000 ducats and handed over the two fortresses (thus) gained. 
Thereafter peace was established '. 

2. The treaty itself is known to us by the ‘ original’, i.e. the copy executed 
for the Signoria and dated 2 October 1540, the day of the conclusion of the 
peace, and by an ‘ authentic copy’ with slight alterations. We also possess 
the ‘ original ’ of the preliminary treaty of 28 July 1540.’ The relevant passage 
reads as follows 8: ‘Of the fortresses in their possession, (the Venetians) 
surrender to My Porte the fortress of Anàbols with ite “ tower ’’ ® and the fortress 


1 of. J. W. Zinkeisen, GeschicMe des osmanischen Retches, 1, pp. 802 and 807 ; H. Kretachmayr, 
Geschichte von Venedig, 1a, p. 32 f. ; R. Tschudi, Das Agafnäme des Lutfî Pascha, Berlin, 1010, p. xi f. 

3 Lutfi Pasha, Tevarikh-i ali 'Osmán. ed. ‘Alî, Istanbul, 1341, p. 384. 

3 ‘ Their treaty’ because at that time the Ottomans regarded any treaby with infidels as a 
privilege granted to them by the sultan. This was clearly shown in the wording of treaties, as cau 
be seen from the next passage quoted here. 

4 .روم يادشاهى‎ One example more for this designation of the Ottcman sultan which, 
with many others, could be added to those quoted in my ‘ Le Sultan de Rcüm ' in Annuaire de 
PInstitut de Philologie ei d Histoire Orientales et Slaves (Bruxelles), vr, 1938, pp. 380-8. 

5 In reality 300,000 ducats, es is well established, e.g. by the treaty. And, of course, Lutfi 
Pasha passes over in mlence the 10,000 ducats he received for himself. 

و موره نواحیسنده ایک قلعه dell cy‏ وبرى مانواسيا ويرمك شرطى أوزره 6 

? The preluninary treaty (P) and the ‘orginal’ (O) have been published by L. Bonelli in 
his ‘Il trattato turco-veneto del 1540 * in Centenario ds Michele Amari, n, Palermo, 1910, 
pp 332-63, the ‘ authentic copie ' (C) in W. Lehmann, Der Friedensvertrag zwischen Venedig und 
der Türkei vom 2. Oktober 1540, Stuttgart, 1936. The character of the lass has been definitely 
established by A. Bombaci, ‘Ancora sul trattato turco-veneto del 2 ottobre 1540 * in Rivisia 
degli Studi Orientali, xx, 1944, pp. 373-81. But with one point of his argumentation I cannot agree. 
! He says that where O and Û differ, the first gives always the better reading. This is neither true 
nor is it to be expected. O and C are both copies (Abschriften) made from the ‘ real original”, 
i.e. the text which was kept at the Porte. Asin any copie. mistakes can be expected in O as well 
as in Û. Therefore I do not hesitate to substitute for corruptions in one of them the correct 
readings in the other and to choose between two equally correct readings thet which is supported 
by P. 

5 O: Bonelli, p. 341.—P : ibid., p. 834 and pl. .—C : Lehmann, p. 1 of the Turkish text. 
ومناواسيهة‎ Fal nals [نام قلعهويبى‎ dyl أولان‎ e» 030) $^ Dos Jali تصرفلرند* اولان‎ cé كتدولرك‎ 


نام قلعه يى؟ Tab]‏ طويلرفى وچا کلرف وساير يراق آلاتين* الدقلرندن صكره ایچنده اولان بكلرى وعلوفجيلرى 
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of Manäväsiya, (both) situated in the Morea, under the provision that, after 
they have taken (out) their cannons and (church) bells and other implements 
and equipment, their officers and soldiers who are in these fortresses can go 
where they wish with their effects, and that also those of the inhabitants 
who want to stay can stay, and those who want to go can go with their effects, 
as they choose °. 

3. There is even preserved the receipt," of 23 rejeb 947 = 23 November 
1540, by which the Subashi Yunus,? acting for the Sanjakbey of the Morea ? 
Qasim Pasha, certifies in a rather curious Turkish that he has taken over on 
that day, from the Provveditore and Capitano Generale del Mare 4 Alessandro 
Contarini, Menefshe, its town (varosh) and its citadel, empty (bosh), according 
to the agreement and the new capitula. The text of the document follows closely 
that of the receipt which the Sanjakbey Qasim Pasha himself had written 
out for Contarini upon the transfer of Nauplia two days before 5; there this 
fortress too is said to have been taken over ‘ empty’. 

Whereas the peace treaty still calls our town Manavasiya (just as Lutfi 
Pasha does), the receipt of Yunus, drawn up only seven weeks later, calls it 
Menefshe. We thus get the impression that at the very moment the Turks 
became masters of the town they gave it a new name, in their own language. 
For menefshe is nothing but a popular Turkish form of the Persian loan-word 
benefshe ‘ violet’. It is true that the commonly used popular form of the latter 
استيائلر قالوب كتمك استیانلر‎ GIG قنده استرلرسه اسبابلریله* كيدوب ورعايادن دخى اختياريله‎ 

اسبابلرى db‏ كتمك [o jl‏ عتبة fle‏ بناهمه تسلم ایلیوب . 

aC and P; O .قلمهلرندن 52 .نحت تصرفئده‎ oP wc. ][. 40 and C; P .متاوسايه‎ 50 and 

C; P J Jadi. f 0 and O (Bonelli wrongly read Al) bile which belongs to the preceding compound, 

ite function being to separate the objects governed by teslim eyleyub from the group of objects 

governed by aldiglarindas. #0; C .آلاتى‎ 50; O أسبلرى‎ which Bonelli completed to 
«abi .اسبلری‎ 

® Ar, quile, in Tk. qule written usually 4,3, from which Gk. xovAds or youhès derives; 
see Gy. Moraveaik, Byzantinoturcica, 11, Budapest, 1943, p. 147. The gule of the treaty refers 
obviously to the ‘tower’ on the island in the entrance to the harbour. This tower not being 
covered by the expression ' fortress of Nauplia ’ had to be specially mentioned. In contrast to 
this tower, the yovAas of Monemvasia which appears in a Greek document in Latin characters, 
of the early fifteenth century (Études Byzantsnes, 1x, 1951, p. 71: is lon goulan tis Monovamaa), 
was & tower at the easternmost corner of the wall of the lower town (as can be deduced from 
ibid., p. 74, n. 4) ; as it formed part of the fortress (qal‘e) 1t needed no separate mention. 

1 Bonelli, p. 354. 

... أقرار آیدارین بن كه يونس صوباٹی اين ولايت موره نك K‏ اولان قاسم پاشا حضرتلر ينك قبلددن ? 
وكيل اولوب BOS‏ آلدوم وقبض ايل دو م رهودو ر وجندرآل دريا اولان الكساندرو قوندار 0344 منفشه 

واروتن قلعه سیله بوش قوله Pu uS‏ ویک Ses‏ كوره 
gapitulaya as in Qasim Pagha's receipt (seo below).‏ قيتوليه bu gin; P qavla gore; ° read:‏ ® 

3 The designation vilayet given in the Turkish text to the Morea (More) has no administrative 
significance. Like ماد‎ Turkish equivalent 4 it is applied with the underlying idea that the country 
80 desaribed had formerly been a political entity, m this case the Despotate. 

4 of. jenderal (without derya) in Neghri, MS Vienna, f. 220r (see MOG, 1, 125) = Gihännuma, 
ed F. Taeschner, 1, 203, used there for another capstano generale del mare. * Bonelli, p. 358. 
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is menekshe, whereas menefshe seems to be rather rare. Yet one would have to — 
assume the existence of such a form, halfway between benefshe and menekshe, ` 
even if it were not found in any dictionary. But luckily that of Bianchi and 
Kieffer * records it, with the following meanings: '(1) Malvoisie, ville de la 
Morée; (2) pour benefshe violette, fleur; (3) Menefshe (ou Benefshe) burnu : 

Le cap Saint-Ange ou promontoire Malée, à l'extrémité de la Morée’. This ~: 
attests not only the existence of the form menefshe in the sense of ‘ violet’ 

but also its use for Monamvasia, at least in ordinary speech. From written 
usage this form of the name seems to have been banished, since throughout 
Ottoman times all texte—with the ‘receipt’ as the one exception—have 
instead of it either Benefshe or Menekshe, mostly but not always in Persian or « 
Turkish izafet with qal‘e or Msàr: qal‘e-+ Benefshe or Menekshe hsüri, the 
fortress (town) of Benefshe.? As the addition of gal‘e or hişar is optional, an 
adjectival use of benefshe— violet-coloured '—does not come into account. 
The word must be taken as a noun in the aingular, functioning here, as it 
always can in Turkish, £s a collective. Thus the name means ' violets’ and 
was understood in this sense. The Moroccan ambassador to Murad III who 
passed through Menekshe in 1589 and again on his return journey in 1590, 
explains its name by the fact that ‘the place is full of violets ’.3 A similar 
explanation is given by the famous Ottoman traveller Evliya Chelebi who 
visited the town in 1657 and describes it at length in his voluminous journal ; 
he says that ‘ the place has its name from the violeta and other fragrant flowers 
which adorn the heights all around, intoxicating a man’s brain with their 
perfume ’.4 Thus there is no doubt that the town of ‘ One-way-in ' had become 
the town of ‘ Violets’. 

In general, the Turks did not bother about such trivialities as place-names. 
In the overwhelming majority of cases they left things as they found them— 
they had done so even with their successive capitals Brusa, Edrene, and Istanbul. 

1 Dictionnaire turc-françars, 2nd ed., Paris, 1850, rz, p. 1080, s.v. منفشه‎ 5 

3 As after 1540 Monemvasia retained its strategic importance, it was more than once the 
scene of sieges ; hence ita name appears quite frequently in Ottoman historical literature. To mi 
quote some examples (in addizion to those occurring elsewhere in this artiole) : 

Bzwzrguz: Hàji Khalifa, Tuhfat, p. 119. Raghid? rv, p. 124. Also on the map of the 
Aegean Sea m the so-called ‘Zl Macar Reis Atlasi ', ed. Fevzi Kurtoğlu, Istanbul, 1935, repro- 
duced also at the beginning of Evliyä, rx. Qar'a-r B.: SWahdàr ta'r.,1, p. 13. B. qar‘ast: 
Swlähdär ta’r., 1, p. 13. Raghid* rv, p. 131. B. mgĀāri: Na'imà vı (1283 h.), .م‎ 

Mensesxe: Häjji Khalifa in J. von Hammer, Rumels und Bosna, Wien, 1810, p. 115 
)' Mengeache'!). Menekghelioghlu (personal name): Räghid' rv, p. 179. MENEESHE HI§ARBÎ : 
Hajj. Khalifa, TuAfatt, p. 133. 

3 Henry De Castries, En-Nafhat el- Miskiya fi-s-ssfarat et-Tourkiya. Relation d'une ambassade 
marocaine en Turquie, 1589-1591, par Abou-l-Hasan Ali ben Mohammed et-Tamgouti. Paris, 
1929, p 42: ' Qoron, d'où nous gagnâmes Mónekché (منکشه)‎ ’; p 72f.: ‘Ménekché, dans la langue 


du pays, signifie fleurs de violettes. En effet, l'endroit où fut construite cette forteresse, abonde 
en fleurs de cette espèce ’. 


بو Evily& Chelebi, Seythatname, vi, Istanbul, 1928, pp. 350-5; p. 351: iJi atin LS‏ * 
ناسده منکشه درلر. . . وجه تسميه می £o‏ داغلرن و بللرن . . . حمله بنفشه وزرين ومسك روى 


وآدا dpe‏ زین ايدوب بنفسج as,‏ آدمك دماغن معطر OUKEI‏ بو قلعيه بنفشه ديرلر 


x 
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The exceptions are so few that each of them invites a special explanation. 
In our case such an explanation could perhaps be found in the fact that according 
to the ‘receipt’ Monemvasia, like Nauplia, was taken over ‘empty’, which 
suggests that its local population had made good use of the provision in the 
treaty that they might depart together with the Venetians. Complete evacua- 
tion, to be followed by a re-population with entirely alien elements, would 
indeed have constituted, as a complete breach of continuity in the life of the 
town, an occasion for giving it a new name, a good Turkish one. 

But was Monemvasia really deserted when the Turks moved in? Certainly 
not completely, to judge by what Andrea Morosini (d. 1618) says in his history of 
Venice: ‘ After the conclusion of peace the High Admiral Mocenigo went to 
the Peloponnese, explained to the people of Epidaurus! (Monemvasia) and 
Nauplia the terms of the treaty and also the orders of the Senate, and, as a 
proof of the attachment and benevolence the Republic had for them, he assured 
those who wished to emigrate elsewhere that they would be able to depart. 
Though the inhabitants felt bitter anguish at being compelled to abandon 
their homes, yet, comforted by Mocenigo they bowed to necessity. Thus in 
November a fleet composed of ships of various kinds under Alexander Contarini’s 
command arrived there and took on board the ordnance, the war materials 
and the garrison, and nearly all the inhabitants of Nauplia and Epidaurus 
who, leaving their native town behind, embarked and sailed away '.* However, 
in the light of the information given by several short Greek chronicles, 
Morosini's ‘ nearly all’ is seen to convey an exaggerated idea concerning the 
number of the emigrants. 1 quote one of these Greek accounts in full because it 
confirms and complements what we have read in the Turkish sources. ‘ In 1540 
peace was made and the Venetians surrendered Anapl and Monovasia. . . . 
On Sunday the 21st November of that year Qasim Pasha took over Anapli 
from the Venetians and on the 24th of that month they took over Monemvasia 
too. And all the inhabitants of Nauplia and Monemvasia who wanted to do 
80 went away with the Venetians. The others remained in their native town. 
The Venetians took with them the equipment of the fortresses and the bells 
of the churches, because thus it had been agreed when the peace was concluded.’ 4 


1 See above, p. 601, n. 5. 

3 Andreas Maurocenus, Historia Veneta ab anno M DX XI usque ad annum MDCXV. Venice, 
1623, p. 228: ' . . . omnes fere Nauplii, ac Epidauru, relicta patria conscendentes abiere ’. 

5 Zr. AAMIIPOY Bpayéa Xpovxd, ed. Constantine I. Amantos, Athens, 1932 (== ’Axadnula 
AO. Moneta rfs ' EAVvgvwcfjs ‘Ioroplas, 1, 1); cf. my ' Chroniques mineures byzantines ’, 
in Byzanton, XI, 1037, pp. 300-23. 

* Br. Chron, no 7,11. 41-48: . . . بط‎ r@ [,' ad]u' êre 8nrovdrs dd Xpioro éyévero À ouupuwvla 
ris dydrns kai ESwxay of Bevérixot Trò Avari xal rv Movoflacíav- kal TQ adrQ Evrae TQ سر‎ uni 
Noefplp xa’ huépg Kuptaxî émapéAapey dro rods Beverlxous rò ' Avámu 6 Kaowumaoüs Kai rî 
x8’ ToU abrod uqvós xoi TQ aùr عم‎ émapéAaflav xal r) Moveuflac(a: Kal dco: hedav NavrAdra 
xal MoveuBaoidra dr fjAÜov pera rv Beverlkwr of dAdo 86 Euevar dv th idle marpièt aër@v, éAaBav 
8à of Bevérixos xal râs oxevás rÀv xdotpwr xol ras kaperávas rdv exxAyorady, Sri obras éovuddvnoav, 
drav érolnoav rip áyámy. 

No. 12, H. 63-88, is similar but much more succinct. On the other hand ıt adds that Venice had also 
to pay 300,000] dAovp/a xpvcd. Cf. also nos. 43, Il. 36-42, and 49, Il. 58-83. 
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Another chronicle has the following entry: ‘They surrendered Monemvasia 
on Wednesday the 24th November at the first hour of the day into the hands 
of his Lordship Yanus Bey Subasi’. Here we meet again our friend the Subash? 
Yunus, who must have entered the town at sunrise, having the previous evening 
written and delivered his acknowledgment of the evacuation by then already 
completed; at least, this would explain the difference of one day between 
the date given by the receipt and that recorded in the Greek chronicles. Finally 
there is & chronicle according to which ‘some of the people of Monemvasia 
departed and some stayed on'?; this, however, has to be understood in the 
light of the immediately preceding statement on Nauplia, of whose inhabitants 
it is said that ‘a part of them went away but the majority stayed on in their 
homes ’.3 This decision to stay on must have been that of the majority in 
Monemvasia as well. Indeed, in both towns the Greek inhabitants were little 
attached. to their Venetian masters; on the other hand, they had seen with 
their own eyes, for 80 years, ever since the Ottomans had become their immediate 
neighbours, how under the Sultan’s rule their compatriots were allowed to 
enjoy, in their ancestral homes, religious freedom and their own way of life. 
The ‘empty’ of the receipts for Nauplia and Monemvasia refers therefore 
exclusively to the withdrawal of the Venetians proper and there was no 
complete breach of continuity in the life of the town. An explanation for 
the change of ita name must be sought elsewhere. 

Among the rare cases in which the Turks renamed a town, there is one 
which could be regarded as analogous: the Pamphylian sea-fortress of ‘Ali’ iya 
whose general situation, incidentally, also somewhat resembles that of 
Monemvasia, as Evliya noticed: ‘ And on no side of this fortress (of 'Ala'iya) 
is there a dominating height ; it is, as it were, a counterpart of Benefshe qal‘asi 
off the Morea’. When, shortly after his accession to the throne of Konia 
(1220), ‘Ala ed-din Kaiqobad I conquered this place, the ancient Coracesium 
then called Kalonoros («aAóv dpos) or Candelore, this meant no less than that 
he had opened to his sultanate the way to maritime power. A few years before, 
the Seljuk Turks had gained with Adalia a first outlet to the Mediterranean 
but they soon lost it and had to take it again. Now, not only the town itself 
but also the approaches to its harbour would be secure, since henceforth from 
the newly conquered sea-fortress a Turkish fleet was to patrol the gulf. Small 
wonder that, to commemorate this splendid first success of the new sovereign 
and to emphasize its importance, the fortress was named ‘ the ‘Ala(eddin)ian ° 


1 Br. Chron., no. 18, L 15: & وله مج‎ dre els ras £8 rod dvetpnudvov pnves NoeBplou 
mapdSwxay Thy nów Moveuflaclar jpéog 87 dipg a" ris uépas els xeipas rod aÿBevrès T'iarods 
Mreioovpract. 

3 Br. Chron., no. 42, IL 141-45 (the 24th November) éAaBoy à r¢aoúoros rù MoveuBaala amò 
rûs xetpas roð avroð aùlevròs roð Blrle yevepáAe Fv è modeorês l'aprlóvs. Kal mávra rà 
dppara dkaBer 6 adros aùĝévrys ó yevepáAes" xal éx ro Aaoû of udv éféBnoar, of Se dpewav. 

3 ibid , 1. 139 f.: kal èx rdv Aaov éféBmoav uépos xal of érepou, Td Atos, Euewav els ras oixias 
aur av. ` 


5 Evliy&, xx, p. 298. 
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(gal'a-4) ‘Al@tya. What the conquest of ‘Ala’iya had meant to the Seljuks, 
the acquisition of Monemvasia meant to the Ottomans: they had coveted it 
for 80 years ; it was of immense strategic value to them and symbolized at the 
same time their final triumph over Venice. This was reason enough, indeed, 
to give the town a new name—but why then such an ‘ idyllic ' one as ‘ Violeta ' ?1 

If the town was to receive a new name, the choice lay, we can be sure, with 
the sultan and his divan; somehow they must have hit upon this name not 
long after the conclusion of the peace and immediately communicated it to 
the Sanjakbey of the Morea by a firman. It is difficult to accept that in this 
firman there should have been used, instead of ‘ Benefshe’ or, at the worst, 
‘ Menekshe ’, that vulgarism ‘ Menefshe ' which figures in Yunus Bey’s receipt. 
And why did Yunus put this newly coined name into & document which was 
meant to be, and apparently was, understood and accepted by the Venetians ? 
Or was the name, after all, not so new ? 

All our difficulties are solved when we consult the magnificent sailing 
manual, the Bahriye, which the Turkish High Admiral Piri Re'is prepared for 
Sultan Sulayman in 1520 and of which he completed in 1525/26 an enlarged 
second version.? Thus all the information given in the latter reflects the situa- 
tion as it was at least 15 years before our Monemvasia became Ottoman. 
Monemvasia appears on two of its maps, shown in each as an island rock crowned. 
by a fortress and linked to the mainland by a bridge or causeway, with a legend 
which reads in one map (p. 290) قلعة متاواشيه‎ ‘fortress of Mandvashiya’, 


in the other (p. 292) 4, 4l, are xls “fortress of Menevashtya’. There figures 


on these maps also the promontory Cape Malea for which the legend reads in 
the first “قاو ماليه بنفشه بورنيده درلر‎ Qavo Maliya also called Benefshe burnu’ 


whereas in the other map two legends figure side by side, db eS Qavo 


Malsyo ’ and ‘ Benefshe burnu’. A further map (p. 299) has the same two 
legends and in addition a third: ‘ Sania Anjtlo’. 


1 It would be a mistake to regard as an analogy the name of the fortress erected by Mebem- 
med II in 1470 on the bank of the Sava to threaten the Hungarian bridgehead of Belgrade from 
the west. This fortress, in Serbian Sabao, was called by the Turks بكوردلن‎ (see Pechevi, 1, p 68). 
The name ıs certainly not to be interpreted as meaning bôytrtlen ‘ blackberry bush ’, though at that 
time the name of this thorny plant may have still been written and pronounced bóyür-delen, 
from which ıt probably derives and which means ‘ flank-piercer ’. There 18 every reason to assume 
that the name of the fortress was understood 1n the literal sense of the word, as were in general 
the compound names given to fortresses, among them also some formed with -delen. It is, however, 
not excluded that when the fortress was named Bôyurdelen, the word had already become the 
military term noted in some dictionaries, e.g. Ch. Samy Bey Fraschery, Dictionnaire turc-français, 
Istanbul, 1886, s.v. بوكر ردلن‎ ‘redoute extérieure qui frappe de côté’; of. Ahmed Vefiq 
Pasha's Lehje and Chloros. 

* The second version of the work (Bahriye?) has been published in a splendid facsimile edition 
by the Turkish Historical Society: Piri Reis, Kitabs Bahriye, Istanbul, 1935, from which I quote. 
Of the first version (Bahriye!) we have the incomplete facsimile edition of a MS of 1570 in P. Kahle, 
Piri Reis, Bahrije, 1 (text), fasc. 1-2, r1 (translation), faso. 1, Berlin, 1926-7; some extracts from 
this text will be found in the following notes. 
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In the text of the Bahriye Monemvasia is mentioned first in the chapter 
(p. 288 f£) on Nauplia انابولده مورييه)‎ ' Anaboli de Moréya’ known among 


More Anabolust) where we read ! :‏ موره the Turks as | Jp Ul‏ 
مذ کور انابولو قلغهسندن منواشيه قلعه‌سی طوقسان ميلدر ... اما مذكور 


را 


منوشيه بر صرب قيانك اوزرنده بر قلعهدر مذ كور قلعه کناردن ایرودر بر ادايه 
بكزر همان كناردن قلعيه كوبرسى واردر مذ كور قلعه ونديكه تابعدر وبعده مذ كور 


Dans‏ قاو د He‏ يكرم ميلد 
‘From this fortress of Anabolu the fortress of Manaväshiya i is 90 miles‏ 
(distant) . . . but this Manavashiya is a fortress (built) upon a steep rock.‏ 
This fortress, lying apart from the coast, is like an island, though it has a‏ 
bridge from the coast to the fortress. This fortress belongs to Venice. Further:‏ 
from this fortress it is 20 miles to Qavo Sàntanjló . . ?.‏ 
Again we find Monemvasia mentioned in the chapter (pp. 293-9) describing‏ 
the coast between Cape Benefshe and Cape Mäniya (Matapan), which‏ 
starts ® :‏ 


مذ كور بورونه بنفشه دمكلكه وجه تسميه بودركم مسقور بورنك پوریاز طرفئده 
دكز كنارنده وندكك بر قلعه سی واردر اول قلعيه رومدلنجه منوشيه "mt‏ 


س سے 


متوشيدن غلط در اما مذ كور قلعيه 51 £ طايفه سی مروزيه Sy * po‏ 
اون بنفشه بورنى اشغا موره ولايتنده بر اولو طاغك دكزه كلوب امش بورنيدر” 
مذكور شروقه مقابلهدر diy‏ بورنك اوجونده (je‏ قبله طرفنده بر خراب كلسه 


o Ag 


واردر ane‏ نك ادنه صانتانجالو ديرلر اشبو سببدن ditiis Ue‏ 
مذ کور بورونه قاو صانتانجلو os‏ اما اصل اول بورونه قاو ele‏ د 
Jo‏ بنام (MB eC)‏ بوروندر” اشغادن رودوسه وصاقزه واستنبوله كلجك كيلر 
البتده مذ کور بورنك اوكونه اوغرارلر ° 


1 Bahriye* p. 289, Il. 4-10; cf. Bahrîye!, p. 92, 1. 16-p. 03, 1. 4. By its omissions (no 
Venetians !) and additions (Eskı Benefshe = IIaAaià MovoBaoia [of. above, p. 601, n. 5] and 
Yeh Benefshe which is our town otherwise in the same text called Afanavaghiya) the text of 
Bahriye! (which we read in a MS of 1570 !) seems to have been worked over after 1540, in order 
to make 1t up to date. 

3 Bahriye’, p. 293,11. 2-11; of. Bahriye!, p. 94, 11. 1-7. 

مذ كور برونه بنفشه دد كز HE WEM‏ (متوسيدن (MS‏ غلطدر زرا مزبور هنوسيه  Bahriyel:‏ 5 
Again no mention of the Venetians.‏ (متوسيه aali (MS‏ بك قربنده در 

* Bahriye? has not the sentence concerning Marvazwa. 

قو رق (قوريق a (Ms‏ بر اولو طاغدن امش طاغلو صرب بورندر Bahrigel:‏ 5 

® Bahriye has the same contente but differently arranged and with the addition of: 

* Bahrtye has not the sentence concerning Cape Malea. 

5 Bahiye! has similar contents between two additions. 
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* This is how this cape came to be called Benefshe : to the north-east of this 
cape there is on the coast a fortress belonging to Venice. In Greek it is called 
Mnavashtya. (Benefshe) is a corruption of Manavashiya. But the Franks call it 
Marvaztya.1 Now, this Cape Benefshe is the ‘naze’ (headland) of a high 
mountain in the lower (southern) Morea which here descends abruptly to 
the sea. It points to the south-east and on the tip of it, that is to say on its 
southern side, there is a ruined church called Sant’ Angelo (Säntänjilô) and for 
this reason the Infidels call this cape Sant’ Angelo. But it is also called by its 
original name Cape Malea (Qavo Maloya). It is a famous cape, (all) the ships 
that-come from the lower (Mediterranean) to Rhodes, Chios, and Istanbul 
of necessity pass in sight of it’. 

From this text we learn that well before the transfer of Monemvasia, 
while the town itself was for the Ottomans still Manavashtya, the nearby 
Cape Malea was already called Benefshe, and that this was recognized as meaning 
‘the cape of Monemvasia ' and as being a corruption of the town’s Greek name 
Manavashsya. 

Here for the first time we meet the form Manavashiya instead of the 
Manäväsya which we found in Lutfi Pasha's chronicle and in the peace treaty 
of 1540 and recognized as a rendering of Monovasta. This Movofaaía was 
also the form used, at least since about 1500, by the Greek department of the 
Ottoman chancery as one sees from the peace treaty with Venice, written in 
Greek, of 14 December 1502.2 All this evidence concerns only the official 
usage in diplomatic relations. Envers Monavasya, however, so near to 
Manäväsiya, might suggest a wider usage, yet there are good reasons to doubt 
the readings of the two extant MSS and to suppose that what Enveri wrote was 
Monavashya, a form almost identical with the Manavashiya of the Bahriye. 
Manavashtya and its close variants seem, in fact, to be the forms which were 
in common use. Such a close variant is the Manävisha found in a regulation 
on wine duties which has been incorporated in four customs ordinances, of which 


1 = Malvasia, though Marvasia, too, ocours; see the Latin document of 1300, quoted in 
Zakythinos, op. cit., 1, p. 87, n. 4. 

2 F. Miklosich-G. Muller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi, nr, Vienna, 1865, p. 345: 
Tys Movoflacgas (twice). 1 

Previously, however, the Greek soribes of the Porte, continuing the Byzantine usage, wrote 
MoveuBaola as is shown by three documents of the last years of Mehemmed II. See ibid., 
pp. 304 f., 306, 308 (MoveuBaola) ; 301 (MwveuBaola). 

3 One asks why the word is written with the unusual and here completely unjustified sd. 
Enveri can hardly have found this ‘ affected ' spelling in his source for the Umur Pasha chapter. 
But even if he had, why should he use it again 1n the chapter where he deals with contemporary 
events either from a completely different source or from personal knowledge? As scrupulous 
co-ordination of the spelling cannot be expected of Enveri, his consistency in this matter must be 
explained by the fact that in both chapters he used the then current form which, however, 
cannot have been Monavasya ; to read instead Monavaghya 18 hardly a correction but merely 
another interpretation of the characters, the stroke of the shin being often so shortened that it 
can easily be taken for the hook of an initial 44. I owe this pertinent remark to my colleague 
Mr. V. L. Ménage who gave me most devoted help throughout this article, 
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two are dated 886/1481.1 The relevant portion of the regulation reads ®: 
* (From wine,) except that of Manavisha which arrives by sea, shall be taken 
, but from Menevshe/Benefshe wine... shall be taken’. Surprisingly the 
Manävisha of the first clause, identically written in all the four documents, 
is followed in the second clause by a different form of the name which reads 
in two of the documents Menevshe and in the two others Benefshe. Thus, more 
than half a century before Monemvasia became Ottoman, there had developed 
in Turkish from its real name ‘ Monovasia ” the forms: Manävisha which 
resembles the official Mandvastya and still more the Manavashiya of the 
Babriys, Menevshe which is almost identical with the Menefshe of Yunus Bey’s 
“receipt ’, and even Benefshe wae was to become the official name of the town 
under Ottoman rule. 

To understand all these decimas ns of the name we must return to the 
real Greek name of the town, to MovoBaoia, remembering that in con- 
temporary speech it is Movoßdora or Movoflaciá.? The shifting of the accent 
is a well-known phenomenon of popular Greek * although in writing the—now 
purely fictitious—traditional accent is maintained. We can certainly assume 
that by the fifteenth century Monovasia had already become oxytone or 
proparoxytone. The palatalization of its sigma, impossible as long as the 
following tota was accentuated, became unavoidable as soon as the accent had 
moved to one of the neighbouring syllables: its ending ‘ova or -oid was 
bound to become -sha jus; as it did in Aeukwsia, Turkish Lefkosha (Nicosia). 
It is true that in our case we find besides the -sha, which is to be expected, 
also the endings -shiya and -shya, but this is due to the influence of the older 
and officially retained rendering Mandavasiya. 

As for the vowels, the official form already shows the tendency to change all 
of them into a ore,* as is the case, surprisingly enough, with the Italian Malvasia 


1 F. Babinger, Sultanische Urkunden zur Geschichie der osmanischen Wirtschaft und Slaatsver- 
waltung am Ausgang der Herrschaft Mehmeds II., des Erobe-ere, x (Budosteuropaische Arbeiten 49), 
Munchen, 1966, pp. 158-66 : Customs ordinance for Istanbul; pp. 166—72: for Istanbul and 
Galata ; pp. 280-4: (no place epeoified, dated Rejeb 886) ; pp. 284-01 : for Samsun and Smob, 
dated Zi'lq. 886. 

? op. cit., pp. 166, 171, 283, 287. 3 Bee above, p. 602, n. 3. 

4 K. Petraris, Lehrbach der neugriechischen Volks- und Umgangssprache, Heidelberg, 1903, 
p.43. ' Namentlch liebt dio Volkssprache die Verschiebung des Tones bei vielen — jedoch nicht 
allen — Paroxytona auf (o; meist wirft sie dann den Akzent auf das Schluss-a (~ı), seltener 
bildet sie Proparoxytona (£a). So entsteht z B. aus رد‎ «apôla das Herz xapdd.” And ibid., 
p. 6: ° Betontes 7, t v, €, où, vt, hat stets den (rein) vckalischen Lautwert . . . Jedoch ver- 
schiebt hier die Umgangssprache oft den Ton und spricht alsdann das s halbvokelisch aue; 
z.B wud das schrifteprachhche xap8ía zu xapôié”. 

I owe this and many another reference to the kind interest my son Martin Wittek took in 
the matters of Greek Imgrustics touched on in this article. 

5 Even the presence of an alıf does not necessarily indicate the sound a but may equally 
represent e. Thus what is here transcribed Manavanya ought perhaps to be read Menevessye. 
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and even with the earliest Latin rendering, the Manafasia of 723.1 In Turkish, 
where povaorýpiov becomes manastir, such a vowel change is to be expected. 
It is therefore noteworthy that the Monavasya/Monavashya of Enveri and the 
Monavasiya of the Bahriye! (above, p. 610, n. 3) retain the first o. 

The forms with a long a? as the third vowel—Manävasiya, Manavashiya— 
clearly derive from the proparoxytone Movofláaia, whereas the form Menevshe 
must derive from the oxytone Movofacid. Here the accent no longer supports 
the third vowel, but on the contrary provokes a crasis which makes it disappear. 
The resulting name Menevshe was sufficiently near to the Turkish word menefshe 
‘ violet ’, to be confounded with it and, like it, spelt WMenekshe or by preference 
Benefshe, the literary form of the word. 

There can be no doubt then that Piri Re'is is right in declaring Benefshe 
to be a corruption of the Greek Manavashtya, i.e. ‘Monovasia’. He is equally 
right in attaching the corrupted form to Cape Malea. Indeed, it must have 
developed on the mainland in the immediate neighbourhood of Monemvasia. 
The Turks, established there since 1460, were used to hearing the local pro- 
nunciation MovoBacid. It is a subaght of the Morea, probably the commanding 
officer of the district which faced the town at the other end of the bridge, 
who, in his receipt of 1540, writes Menefshe. This was certainly not the first 
time that this form of the name was used. It must have long been current 
and was certainly also the real name of the nearby cape, although Piri Re'is, 
thinking it unworthy of his pen, ennobled it to Benefshe. Thanks to the wine, 
the local name soon reached the capital where even in official documents such 
as customs ordinances it steals in as ‘ Menevshe wine’ and ' Benefshe wine’. 
But once incorporated into the sanjak of the Morea, Monemvasia was ' Violets’ 
for the whole empire. 

Thus the two names, the Greek Monemvasia and the Turkish Menekshe, 
each one with a clear meaning in its own language, are both one and the same 
name in different garb. This is almost self-evident as soon as the missing links, 
Monovasia and Menefshe, are found. At first they misled me into assuming 
that all was explained by the fact that MovoBao.d, written in Arabic characters 
in the Old Ottoman way, i.e. without vowels and with a fä for beta,’ necessarily 
appears as mnfshe which automatically would be understood and read as 
` menefshe ‘violet’. This would imply that the development had taken place 
in writing—an utterly wrong idea. But I soon became aware that the problem 
had to be examined in all its historical and linguistic complexity. Thus my 
study was held back for many years, reserved, at it seems, by Providence to 
take its place among the tokens of gratitude, praise, and affection offered here to 
our J7pónaxos Sir Ralph Turner—telling as it does of a tried and trusted 
- island fortress, now peaceful under the Mediterranean sun, of festive violeta, 
and of that Grecian wine which must have filled many an English loving-cup. 


1 Bee above, p. 602, n. 2. 
3 ‘Long a’ means here an a (or e) expressed by an alf, without any bearing on the quantity 
of the vowel. 3 of. e.g. (Qara) Feriya for Béppow, Veria (Berrhoia). 
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arê AT qu T farama? aa: | 
Wrararm أ‎ THAT d 
ete rene wage wefa: | 
wrsrerrdtifarat war 3583: u 
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